




GEORGE BELL SONS, 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
; OF REFERENCE. 


.Dr. Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 

ENGLISH LANOUAGP:. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from tlio Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a SuppUnnent oontaining additional Words and 
further Illnstrations. In li vols. Jto. £4 14«. Half-bound in 
Jiussirt, £■) bd. lluHsia, £(J l‘2s. 

The irord#f, witli those of tlie same family, arc traced hi their 
origin, 'fho Ej jihmations are d<‘dufed from the priniitivo meaning 
tliroiigli the various insages. 'Dio Quotations are arrsinged chrono¬ 
logically, from the curliest ]>erio(l l<> the presi’nt time. 

Tlie Hupplement separately. 4to. 12a. 

An 8vo. ('dithm, without the (iuotatious, 15a. Ilalf-mssia, 20a. 
lliissia, 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 

(.’-ollceW and Coutrasled. By the laic Veil. C. J. Smith, Bl.A. 


I’ost 8 VO. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the J'higlish Language, with their various Shiulca of Mcau- 
iiig, &e. llluslratod l»y Quetalioiis from Standard Writers. By the 
lato Von. G. J. Smith, St.A. Uemy 8vo. IGs. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Coopbb, 
E.S.A., Eilitor of “ Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athcnro 
CaiitubrigienscB.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

This volume is not a meri‘ reix'tiliou of the contents of previous works, 
but cmbtxiii s tlio results tif many ycaas’ laborious rosoarch in rare publi^- 
tioiis and unpublished diteument.s. Any note ot omission which maybe 
sent to the I’liblisiiors will be duly considered. 

“It is an iniporlant (.>ilginttl contribution to Hie literature <*f iJs cliiss by a palnstakljig 

uliolur.It .-eem-t m ovt-ry way adtuirahle, and fully to justify the claims on its 

bell,ill tint foi ih by its editor.” Hriti^h Quaiterly Uevitw, , * ^ 

“ The ma-s of lufonnaliou which it contains, espceially as regards tt number of autuoca 
more or less obf-vnre, is simply nsloni‘!hing." ~S}iPLiainr. % 

“ Coninnst s iti 1210 pages, i)rtufcd v»;ry closely in double columns, an enonnouB amoost 


ol inlorniatiuJi.”—Fj-rntitncr. 

“ Mr. Cooper takes credit to hiniB If, ond is, wo Ihink, justified m doing so, for the 
<.ire bestowed upon the work to insure occurucy as to facts and dates; ana M is ngnt 
perhaps in saying tliat his dictionary is the most compreheuslvo work of Its kind in me 


I'jiglish language."—Z’uM Mall Gazette, 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 

and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, ^d ^Marks. 
By Miciiaej. Bbyan. Enlarged Edition, with numcrom aadtUon^, by 
(jrEOitoE Stanley. Imperi.^ 8vo. £2 2s. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supply 

mciit, containing all tho new plants and varieties now cultivated.. 
Edited by Geoiige W. Johnson. Boat 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 6». 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITiCH POETS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In Fifty-two Volumes, Bound in Oloth, at Eighteenpence eacli 

Volume. 


Akenside, with Memoir by the Bov. 

A. Dice, and additional Letters, is. 6d. 

Beattie, with Memoir by the Bev. 

A. Dice. U. 6d. 

Bums, with Memoir by Sir Harris 

Nicolas, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
Tols, 4r. 6d. 

Butler, with Memoir by the Bov. J. 

Mtttord. a vols. 3s. 

Chanoer, edited by B. Morris, with 

Memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas. 6 toIs. 

9s. 

Charohill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by jrASTEs Hakhat. 2 voU. 
3>. 

Collins, edited, with Memoir, by W. 

Mot Thomas, is. 6d. 

Gowper, including his Translations. 

Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by John Bkcck, F.S.A. 
3 vols. 4«. 6d. 

Biyden, with Memoir by the Bev. 

R. Hooper, F.S.A. Carefully reTised, 
5 vols. U. ed. 

I^alconer, with Memoir by the Bev. 

J. Mtiroun. is. 6d. 

Beldimith, with Memoir Iry the Bev. 

J. Mitpobd. Revised. Is. 6d. 

Gray, with Hotes and Memoir by the 

Rev. John Mavobo. is. sd. 


Eirke ‘White, with Memoir by Sir H. 

Nicolas, and additional Notes. CaT>' fully 
revised. Is. 6d.' , i.. 

Milton, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

Mitforo. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 

Parnell, with Memoir by tho Bev. 

J. Mitfobd, Is, fid. 

Pope, with Memoir by the Bev. A. 

Dice. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 

Prior, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

MisFoim. 2 vols. 3s. 

Shakespeare, withiMemoir by the 

Rev. A. Dtce. is. 6d. 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 

J. Patne Coluhk. 5 vole. Is. Cd. 

Surrey, edited, with'w Memoir, by 

Jaheh Veowrll. Is. 6d. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

MlXFOm 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 

Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H- 

Nicolas. Annolatitl by Pictkic CnNNiNo 
iiAV, F.S.A., and aildltioual Poems, carc' 
fully revised. 2 vols. 3s. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, by 

James Yboisbll. Is. 6d. 

loung, with Memoir by the Bev. J. ^ 

Mil ford, and aildltioual Poems. 2 vols. 

3s. 


Complete sets may be obtained, boand in balf>morocco. 

N.B.—<Jopte8 of the Fine Paper Edition, with portraita may still be had, price 5s. per 
votome (except CoQins, 3 f. 6d.). 
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G^OmE Bmt A SONS. 

7 * 

iTHE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS* 

- 

SVrPLBMENTABY SERIES. 

--^riiE fifty-two volumes which have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aldino Scries, embody the works of nearly all the raore popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to tlie end of tiio 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
in the series of “ Ahlinc Poets.” 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a aeries which 
has long hold a high place in public estimation a more adaiuate represen¬ 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
iniucd to issue a second series, which will eonlaia some of the older poets, 
and tlic works of recent writers, so far as may bo practicable by arrange¬ 
ment witli the representatives of the poets wliose works are still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will bo issued at short intervals J^^hey 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in feap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chisw'ick Press. Price 
f)?. pr-r volume. 

Each volume will Ihj edited with notes where necos^avy for elucidation of 
the ti xtj a memoir will bo prefixed, and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible. 

The following are ready, or in preparation. 

The Poems of William Blase. W^ith Memoir by W, M. Rossetti, 
and portrait by Joens. 

The Poems of Samuel Roger?. With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
j) irlrait by Jeens. 

The I’oems of Thomas Chatterton. 2 vols. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, witli Memoir by Edward Bell. 

The Poem.s op Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Hugh Cottox, and Selec¬ 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rev. Di*. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 

The Poems op Thomas Campbell, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tub Poems op George Herbert, (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 

The Poems op John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
portrait by Jeens. 
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STANDAED WORKS TVDLlSHEh JiY 


* In Ten Volumes, price 2s. Qd. ^ach. 

CHEAP ALPINE EDITION OF 

SHAKESPEAKE’S DEAMATIO WORKS. 

Edited by S. W. SINGED. 

Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets. 


The formation of numerous Shakospearo Reading Societies 
has created a demand for a chcaj) portable editiou, with legible 
TYPE, that shall provide a sound text with such notes as may- 
help to elucidate the meaning and assist in the better under¬ 
standing of the author. The Publishers therefore dctcimincd to 
reprint Mr. Singer’s well-known Edition, published in 10 vols., 
small 8 VO., which has for some time been out of print, and 
publish in a cheap form that should make it uniform with tlu' 
well-known Aldine Edition of Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. 1. The Life of Shakospearo. The Tomi)e8<. Tlic Two Geiitlemeu 
of Verona. J'ho Merry Wives of Windsor. Mea.sure for 
IMeasure. 

Vol. If. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Lov<‘.’.s Labour 
Lost. Midsutnincr Niglit’s Dream. Mercliaut of Venice. 

Vol. TIL As Yon Liko It. Taming of the Sinew. All’s Well that 
Ends AVell. Twelftli Night, or What You WiU. 

Vol. IV. Winter’s Talc. Pericles. King John. King Richard II. 

Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I. and II. King Henry V. 

Vol. VI. King Ilonry VI., l^arts I. II. and HI. King Richard III. 

Vol, VII. King Henry VIII. TroUus and pressida. Coriolauus. 

Vol. VIII, Titus Andronicus. Romeo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 
Julius Cfesar. 

Vol. IX. Macbeth. Ilamlei King Lear. 

Vol. X. Othello. Antony and Cleo|)atrn. Oymbelino. 
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GEORGE BELL SONS. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 

A SHittBS of Select V/orks of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, Bii<d«rate Id 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them to be perma* 
ncutly preserved. Imperial 32mu., cloth, gilt lop. 


Bacon's Essays. 2s. 6d. 

Btirns’s Poems. 3;?. 

-Songs. 3s. 

' Coleridge’s Poems. 3s. I 

C. Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. ' 

And utliers. 3j. 

Midshipman, The. Autobiographical 
Sk<‘tclif'a of Ilia own early Career, by Cap¬ 
tain IlAbti. Hai.];, Il.N., F.It.S. 3s. Cd. | 

Lieutenant and Cemmander. By i 

Captain Dabil IIai.t., II.N., F.K.S. 3s. 6ct. 

George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. Uc/. 

-Eemains. 2s. 

- Works. 3s. Gd. 

The Sketch Book. By Washixgtom 

InviNti. 3s. td. , 

Shakspeare’s Plays. Ivi:ir,]iTLr.Y'.s 


Tales of a Traveller. By Washino- 

lON lUVIKG. 3S. 6d. 

Charles lamb’s Tales from Shak- 

speare. 3>. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline and Voices, 

iSea-eidc, and Poems on Slavery. 3s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 3,,. 

-Regained, & other Poems. 3s. 

Robin Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 3s. 

Walton’s Complete Angler, Por¬ 
traits and Jllustrations. 3r. 

-Lives of Donne, Wotton, 

riooker, &c. 3s. 6ti. 

White’s Natural History of Sel* 

borne. 3s. tict. 

bn. Thirteen Volumes in cloth c.-ise, 21 - 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

Small fenp. 8vo. 

TiiBiiK Volumes are issued under the general title of “ Erjcnvrr. Sj-.niFf,” to distingtihih 
them from other coUi'ctions. Thia gcnorul title ha.s Ix'eii adopted to indicate tlie spirit in which 
tliey are prcpiitud ; that U to huy, with the grratobt possible accuracy os rcgaids text, and 
the highest d('gree of be.iuty that cun be attaljud in the \\orkniansbip. 

They are printwl at the Chiswick I'ress, on fine paper, with wide margin?, and issued in 
a ncut cloth bin ling. 


Longfellow's Evangeline, Voices, i 

Seaside and Fire-side. 4s. iid. With . 
Portrait. 1 

-Hiawatha, and The Golden j 

LegC'iid. 4.?. Gd. j 

-Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, i 

Spurdsh Student. As. 6d. { 

Bums’s Poetical Works. 45. Ccf. I 

W'ztft Portrait. | 

-Songs and Ballads. 4s. Od. i 

Thesr Editions contain all the crqryright 
pieces published in the Aldine Edilion. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. 2 vols., 

each 4#. 6d. With Portrait. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 4,9. (id. iVith 

Portrait. 


Irving’s Sketch Book. With 

Port mil. 

-Tales of a Traveller. 3s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 3b. With 

J'ortiaiL 

-Regained. 3s. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. 

Carefully edited by Tuomas lvF.itiiicn.ET 
In eeveu volumca 5s. each. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 45. Sd. 

With Portrait of Nersox. 

Walton’s Angler. 45. 6J. With n 

Fmntispiece. 

-Lives of Donne, Hooker, 

Herbert, &c. 65. With Portrait. 
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STANDABD WORKS BY 


HISTORY ANDjrRAVL.:?4.S. 

Borne and the Campagna. A Ilistorica:. 'I and Topo¬ 
graphical Desciiption of the Site, Bulldtnm,and Neighbourhood of aiO ipieot Uome. Ity 
the Ilev. Robbiit Buwn, late Fellow and Tutor of 'Irinity College, Cainly. Vidge. With 
eighty engravings by .iKWiTr, and numerous Maps and I’lans. Demy 4to. 3s. 

Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and iiBe- 

MAINS. By Thomas IIenuv Dyer, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kiugs ot ' 
Borne." Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated, cloth. £1 5s. 

The History of Pompeii; its Buildings and Antiqui- 

TIKS. An account of the City, 'nith a full di-scriptiou of the Itemains and the 
Becent Excavations, and aDo an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by T. H. I)t rk, LIj.D. 
Illusiratcd with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large .Map, and a I'laii of the Forum. 
Second Edition, flro. 14s. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 

Dtgk, Author of the ‘'History of the City of Koine;” “Komxieii: it.s History, 
Antiquities," &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early 
Koin.m History. 8vo. Kis. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By Geoege IjOng, 

M.A., Editor of "Caj'.ar’s Commentaries," "Cicero’s Orations,” &c. 8vo. 

Vol I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of ttie Jugurthine War. 14s, 

Vol. If. To the Death of Sertorins. 14s. 

Vol. III. Including the third Mithildatlc War, the Catiline Con«piracy, and the Con¬ 
sulship of C. Julius Ca'sar. J -is. 

Vol. IV. History of CiB'^ar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contempor.tneous events. '14s. 

Vol. V. h'rom the Invasion of Italy by Julius Ciesar to his Death. 14s. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

ages. By C. II. Feakson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, O.\ford, and litc Lecturer 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vf‘ 

Vol. 1. to the Death of Cmur de Lion. 16s. Vol. 11. to the Death of Edward 1. ] is 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Peau-son, M.A. 

Folio. Second Euition, revised. 31s. 6d. 

An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 
Uiddle Ages. 

The Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles in 

PALESTINE, .SYlllA, GltEI^E, AND ITALY. By W. II. Ba ifiLui'. ScventJi 
Edition, with numeious Engravings. In one 4to, volume. Handsomely hound m 
walnut, IMS. Oi /h gilt. Ins. Gd. 

Forty Days in the Desert on the Track of the 

ISR.VKLITES; or, a Journey from (^iiro to Mount Sinai and Petia. By W. 11. Baut- 
LETT. 4to. VVltli 2 G Steel EngravingH. Handsome walnut binding, 1 Ms. Cloth gilt, 

10s. 6d. 

The Nile Boat, or. Glimpses in the Land of Egypt. 

By W. H. BARTtETf. New Edition, with 33 Steel Engravings, 4to. Walnut, J8s. 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6(1. 

The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in tlio 

Wihlcrni'BS of the Forty Years' Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. 11. Paimeb, M.A , . 
Ijord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John's Coilege, Cambridge, 
Member of tbe Asiatic Society, and of the Suciet^de Paris. With Map^*, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the .>^pot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C. F. Tyuwiixit Drake. 2 yols. 8vo. 2hs. 

The History of Egypt. From the Earliest Times till its 

Conquest by the Arabs, a.d, 640, By Samuei. SuAurtt. New Edition, revised and 
enlargk. 2 vole. lAirgc poet 6vo. With numerous Illustrallons, Maps, &c. -0loth,18£. 
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OEORGE BELIrA SONS. 


. STANDARD WORKS. 


Corpus' Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by E. Walker, 

Opc Lhfck Tol. 8vo. Cloth, 18«. 

'ContfUfilnRCatullns, Lucretius, Vtfglling, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidins, Uoratius, 
, Phaedrns, Lucunua, Perslus, Juvenalis^ Martialis, Sulplcia, Statius, Slllus Italicus, Valerius 
I Flaccus, Calpumlus Siculus, Ausonius, aud Claudianus. 

1 Cniden'B Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 

or an Alphabetical and ClasaiOed Index to ihe Holy Bible, specially adapted for Sunday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 51,QUO references. Thorou^ly revised afid con¬ 
densed by G. II. Hannat. Fcap. 2». 

Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critic.al and Explanatory. By tiae Rev. 
J. J. SrBWAUT Pkrownk, B.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I., Third Edition, 18«.; Vol. II., Thinl Edition, 16s.* 

Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 

GUAGE. By Ebkest Adams, Ph.D. Thirteenth Edition. Post 8vo. it. 6d. 

Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 

By W. Whbwbli,, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
l£ditlon. In 1 vol. 8ro. 16s. 

Gilbart (J. W.). The Principles and Practice of 

BANKING. By the late J. W. Gilbart. New Edition, revised and adapted to the 
present day (ifjTl). 8vo. 16s. 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AMERICA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some Account of his Asso¬ 

ciates In the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition. Crown svo. 6s. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. Ey Thomas Lewin, 

Es^, M.A., F.S.A, Trinity College, Oxford, Barri8ter-.it-Law, Author of "Fasti 
of Jerusalem," "CiBsar's Invasion," “'freatise on Trusts," &c. Second 
J^Aition, much enlarged and entirely recast. With upwards,of 350 Illustrations finely 
engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, Ac. In 2 vote., demy 4to. £2 2s. 

" nils is one of those works vrhich demand from critics and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an anqualliied tribute of admiration. The first 
glance tells ns that the book Is one on whidi the l^nre of » busy Uietlmc and the whole 
resource of an enthusiastic author have been lavished without stint .... This work is a 
kind of British Musenni for this period and sul^ject in small compass. It is a series of 
gallenes of statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, books, and relics, through which the 
reader may wander at leisure, and whteh Jie may animate with bis own musiogs and reflcc- 
tlons. It must be remembered throughout that this delightful and Instraotive collection is 
the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition as 
mwy a museum or picture-gallery which has preserved its donor’s name for generations." 
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SIANDAED WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by tbc KcV.TFknuy 

Fbancis Cast. With all the Author's Copyright Emendations. i*u«t y vo. 7;. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. With 

Notes and Life by Ciiaei-es KMiunr, and iO engravings on wood by ILiRVKr. lioyul 
8VO. Clolli. 10#. 6d. 

Fielding. Works of Henry Fielding, complete. With 

Memoir of the Author l)y Thomas Hoscof, and 20 Platis by Geouok CnciKbEiA^K. 
Medium 8 to. 14#. 

Fielding. The Novels separately. With Memoir by 

Thomas IIoscor. and Plates by Gkobok Cki'issiiakk. Medium Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Swift. Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing 

interesting and valuable passages not hitherto published. With Memoir oi the Autlior 
by 'I'lioKAa llusuoE. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 24s. 

Smollett. Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett. 

Complete in 1 vol. With Memoirof the Author by J'jiomas lloscoi:. 2l Plates by 
Georub Chuiksiiakic. Medium 8vo. 14#. 

Lamb. The Works of Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 

by Sir Thomas Noon TAtvouFtn. Imp. 8vo. 10s. 6<l. 

Goldsmith’s Poems. IlIuBtrated. lOmo. 2f?. Gd. 
Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone; or, the Fate of 

THE) NORTONS. Illustrated. l6mo. 3s. ed. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 Illustra¬ 
tions by Birket E'oster, Tenniel, Godwin, Thomas, &c. In I vol. 21s. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. Illustrafocl. IGino. 3s. Od 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illuistratcd. IGmo. 3s. Od. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book. (The Arlist’s Edi¬ 
tion.) lllnitmtod with a i’.irtraitof the Author on steel, and 200 E)xfini-jte Wood- 
Engravings fiom the J'eiiriU of the must cckbrated Aineriean Artist.s. Crown 4tu. 
2 is. 

Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. The 

Jlluetrated EMilion. Wiin Additional Poeni#, and an Introduction by Charles 
lUrKRNS, a Portrait by Jei'NS, and 20 illustrations by Elmiiiciit Artists. E'eap. 4to. 
Ornamental cloth.' 21#. 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. A Ilandaomely 

i11u>.tratcd Edition; with Notes on the Natural History, and nnmerouB E'ull-page 
Illustrations by the most eminent Artists of the prescut day. I'citp.-ito. 21#. Also 

2 volumes, 10#. Od. each. 

The Book of Gems. Selections from the British 

POEITS. Illustrated with upwards of 150 Steel ICngravlugs. Edited by S. C. Hall. 

3 vols. llaudsomely bound in walnut. 21 #. eacli. 

E^rst Series—Chauckr to Driden. 

Second Series—S wii'i lo Burns. 

TniRD Series—W oRn.s\vouTEi to Tesstson. 
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GEORGE BELL <6 SONS. 


.BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

\ 

CAPTAIN MABRYATS BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Poor Jack. With Sixteen Illustrations after Designs l»y 

CtAKKSON Stakfiem>, I!.A. Twe»ty-sccond KJitlon. Post 8vo., 6(i. (Jilt, 45. Ctf. 

, The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. With Illustrations 

by John Gu-bkut. Post 8vo., 3.<i. CJ, Gilt, 4$. 6c1. 

The Settlers in Canada. With Illustrations by Gilrert 

auJ Dal/.ikl. Post 8vo., 3s. 6c{. Gilt, 4<. 6d. 

The Privateer’s Man. Adventures by Sea and Land 

IS civil. AND SAVAGE LIFE. ONE IIUNDIIKD YEAllS AGO. JllustraU-d 
\.Uh Eight StiHil Ifjigravings. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. Gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 

KmbcIliitlKHl with Ninety-three Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo., 3s. Gd. Gilt, 4s. Ctl. 

The Pirate and Three Cutters. Illustrated with Twenty 

steel Engravings front Drawings by Of.AnK.sos SrANFiKtD, Il.A. With a Memoir 
of the .Vutlior. Poit 8vo., 3s. 6ii. Gilt, 48. Ud. 

A Boy’s Locker. A Smaller Ddi!icii of the above 'J\iles, 

in 12 volumes, enclosed in a compjct cloth box. 21s. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Tales for Children. With 

Forty-eight Full-page illustrations i)y Wehnert, and Fifty-seven Fnwll Engravings 
on Wood by W. Thomas. A new Edition. Very handsomely bound. Gs. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales and Sketches. 

Translutt'd by C. C. Peachev, H. Ward, A. Plimner, Sic. With 104 lllustraliouB by 
Otto Sri ckter and others. 6s. 

'I’IiIh volume rontains several tales that are in no other Edition published in this 
country, and with the above volume it forms the raoit complete English Edition. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s Presentation Box for Young 

i’lCOPLE. Containing '‘Parables fiom Nature," “Aunt Judy's Tales," an<l other 
Popular Hooka, 9 volumes in all, beautifully printed, neally bound, and enclosed In 
a cloth box. 31s. 6d. Any single volume at 3s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. By Edwahu .7 esse. With IlluBtra- 

tions. Post 8vo. Cloth. 5s. With Thirty-four Steel Engravings after Cooi’kr, 
IjAKdseer, &c. 7s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. 

Edited by Jicssi;. Illustrated with Forty EngraviDg4. PostSvo. 5s.; or with the 
Plates Coloured, 7i. 6d. 

A Poetry Book for Schools. Illustrated witli Thirty- 

seven highly-finislied Engraving.^ by C. W. Cope, R. AHemiri kt, Pauieii, Skiix, 
Thomas, and IL Weir. Eighty-ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Is. 

Select Parables firom Nature. By Mrs. Gattv. For 

the Use of Schools. Fcap. Is. 

Besides being reprinted In America, selections from Mrs. Gatty’s Patables have 
been translated and published in the German, French, Italian, Russian, Danish, and 
Swedi.sh languages. 
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SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY: 


Containing a Description and Life-size coloured Drawing of every 
British Plant. Edited and brought up to the Present S.^andaid ofti' 
Scientific Knowledge by T, Boswell Syme, LL.D. F.L.S., &c. With 
Popular Descrii)tions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each I - 
Plant, by Mrs. Lankester, Author of “Wild Flow'crs Worth Notice,” 

“ The Britisli Ferns,” &c. The Figures by J, E, Sowerby, James 
S owERBY, F.L.S., J. Dk C. Sowerby, F.L.S., and J. W. Salter, 
A.L.S. In Eleven Volumes, super-royal 8vo. 


“ UndiT tlie fMlitoisliip of T. Boswell Syme, F.L.3., assiatol liy Mrs. Tjjinfccpter, * Sowerby'a 
EngllsU Botany/ when finished, will be oxhatistivi- of tlic suhjw't, end worthy of the 
branch of science it illustrates. ... in tnrning over the chaiiuiiigly executed liund- 
colouTcd plates of Tiritisih plants whlcli encumber these volumes with i iches, the reader 
o.annot help being struck with the beauty of many of the humblest flowering we^s we tread 
on with careless step. We cannot dwell upon many of the individuals grouped in the 

S lcndld bouquet of flowers prcsentol in these fiuges, and it will be sufilcieut to state that 
e work is pledged to contain a figure of every wild flower iudigenou.*) to these isles.”— 
Times, 

“ Will be the most complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought out. This {^reat work 
will find n place wherever botanical science is cultivated/ and Uio study of our native 
plants, with ail their fascinating associations, held dear. ’— AUiertaum,. 

“A clear, bold, distinctive type enables tbe reader to take in at a glance the arrangement 
and divisions of every page. And Mrs. lomkestor ha.s added to the technical description by 
the editor an extrtm< ly liiterosling popular sketch, which follows in smaller type. The, 
English, French, and German popular names arc given, and, wherever that delicate and 
difficult step is at all practicable, their derivation also. Medical propertie.s, supei>titions, 
■and fancies, uiid poetic tributes and illusions, follow'. In bhort there is nothing more left to 
be desired."—tfwavdtow. 

“ Without question, thio is the standard work on Botany, and indlspiMifablo to every 
botanist. . . . The phUcs are most accurate and beautiful, and the entire work cannot 
too strongly recommended to all who are interested In hotfaiy.”—Illustrated News, 
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Ir il;i- Ibllouiu:;- .shall hr foiijui lo ox])n\ss tlir nioaiiiii£; 
of il’.r a'.'.llio)’, Avith iitk'lily and tolorahle jicatiicsi? of tliriioii, 
i'lio (>lijo(*t ])ropo.vd Mill have liri ii afvunijdislu'il. 

.■‘mimu* lew ik'viatioii.s li:!\e hern luado I'roni tlu* .sirid Icltrr 
ui' tile text, ill rases v.lu’it* usai^e, or tlir idiom ot' oar l;ni- 
.'‘{‘rnied to n iidcr .Mudi a roiirsc di'.siraiilr. Kroiii ihr 
poi'itliar iiatiirc oi’ I’J.cii'iac rom])o,sit'oiis, -wliirlt moslly run in 
<ji lai'lie 1 ili(‘ li'C of the <‘<)itjuiicli(m cojiulalivo or- 

-"iu.-i um-.'h : 'on* iVrqueiilly than mouM he (‘ousisttnt Mh/f 
mil- ideas wf euphony; aiul Me often liiid llu' poet eniployinjf 
ill 1 he .'ante si'nlenei’llio pre.seni, |)(‘iTeet. and i Inperfeel lenses 
eimo't indisirii.iiiijilelv, a kSlriid. adherenei’ lo \\hieh, in lh(i 
Mi’.'^hsh l:in2:ua<2:e, woe,Id he I'xtremeh' ineli'eail. In rnaiiv 
hi .tanee.s of this naliire, ajid in inneral, mIku' the only yJter- 
tia.live lias been cillier a departure from the exact Morda of tito 
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author, or a violation of decorum, the former course has been 
adopted. The distinction between the use of the pronoun 
‘'you,” and the more sententious “thou,” which has been 
very generally neglected in prose translations of the classical 
writers, lias been carefully observed throughout. 

The several critical editions of the original text vary much 
in respect to punctuation; the translator has therefore adopted 
one or the other, acconling as it appeared to him the moat 
clearly to elucidate the author’s moaning. In the Fasti the 
text of Krebs has been followed, excepting in a few passages. 
In the Tristia and Pontic Epistles, he has used that given in 
Valpy’s classics. 

The Variorum editions, especially Burmann’s magnum opvs, 
and the editions of the ‘ Fasti’ by Kcightlcy, Thynne, and 
Stanford (productions which reflect considerable credit on 
their respective editors), have been carefully consulted, and 
many notes of especial value to the student selected there¬ 
from. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti¬ 
quities, and Mr. Keightlcy's Mythology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy, have also proved ferfiie sources of information. 

A translation of the Fasti, by Dr. Butt, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was published son'." years since; and the first three 
Books lia\c been translated by Mr. Thynne, the editor of the 
Latin text. The former of those is unaccompanied by notes, 
and the annotations given in Mr. Thynne’s translation are 
dcarcely sufficient in the hands of the English reader, for 
the elucidation of a w'ork so replete with allusions to the 
manners, customs, superstitions, and traditions of antiquity. 
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and so abounding in passages of obscure and doubtful 
meaning. 

A poe^cal translation of the Fasti, by John Gower, “Master 
of Arts, and sometime of Jesus Colledge,” was published at 
Cambridge by lloger Daniel, the University printer, in 1640. 
It is an attempt to translate the poem into Eiiglisli verse, line 
for line. How the translator has performed his task will be 
seen from the accompanying specimens, which liave been 
culled hero and there from liis work. The almost burlesque 
style generally employed by him, forcibly reminds us of Cot¬ 
ton’s more famous Travesty of the first and foiirtli books of 
the iEncid, A\ln]c the taste displayed is certainly not superior 
to that of Steriihold and Hopkins. 

A poetical translation of the Fasti, assuming to be nearly 
litei’al, was published in I To 7, by AVilliam j\[assey, “Master 
of a boarding-school at Wandswortli.” f?o far as mere versi¬ 
fication is concerned, it is somewhat better than Gower’s trans¬ 
lation, tliougli it is by no means so faithful. 

A poetical translation of the Tristia, by Wye Saltonstall, 
was published in the earlier part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ; and by its fidelity, and the terseness and fluency of 
its language, docs considerable credit to its now forgotten 
author. 

The Pontic Epistles do not appear to have been ever pub¬ 
lished in an English form, either verse or prose. 

The Invective against the Ibis was “ faithfully translated 
into English verse by John Jones, M.A., teacher of a private 
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school ill tlic city of Hereford,” in 1058. The style Is not 
much superior to that of Gower, and the book, with its notes 
and doduetions, is a curious medlev, to use tlio Translator's 
own words, of “Natural, Moral, Poetical, Political, Mailieina- 
tical, aod ^riieological Applicatious.’* 



INTRODUCTIOiS 


THE LIFE 


AND WRITINGS OF OVID. 


^rjCK littU* that is known to ns of the peraonal history of this 
poet has been priiieipally leathered by tlie research of variona 
scliolars from tlctaehed passai^t's in his works, whie)i inci- 
dontallv bear nfercMice to himself or to Ins family. From 
contemporary writers we learn nothing of his history; and 
those of the siiececdin*^ age arc almost e(]iially silent respect¬ 


ing him. 

Ful>lins Ovidius Naso vvas b(»rii at Nuhno, a small toAvn of 
IVliguuni, situated in the Apennines, and about ninety inilc.s 
from Rome, on llie 2()th of ]Mareh, A.r.c. 711, or Jt.c. -KJ, 
being tin* year in which the consuls Ilirtius and Fansa fell 
at tin; battle of Mutina. I[i‘ wa.s of Ecpicstrian family, and 
had one brother, who was his senior by exactly a year, and 
who died at the early age of twenty. 

d’he patrimonial property of his family appears to ba\e 
been of limited extent; and he w'as trained by his jiarents to 
habits of strict frugality. In his writings lie speaks of his 
hereditaiy estate at Sulmo, and of his house in the neigli- 
boiirhood of the Capitol; and he also makes mention of his 
orchards in tlic vicinity of the Claudian Way. 

By the desire of liis father lie proceeded to Rome, and, 
w'ith his brother, commenced tlie study of law' and rhetoric; 
hut, finding that he was little fitted for these pursuits, and 
that his poetical tendencies ill-accorded w’ith them, he neg¬ 
lected them as soon as he had adopted the “toga virilis,” 
and thereby became his own master. Contrary to the advice 
of his father, who, as he tells us, often represented to him 
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that poetry was a wortliloss pursuit, ainl that Ilonicr hinis(‘Jf 
died in poverty, lie devoted himself endrely to poetical com¬ 
position, and the Muses thenceforth became the chief objects 
of his veneration. 


To complete his education, in conforniity witli the custom 
of the tini(*, he proceeded to Athens, the great sichoul of 
pliilosopby; and it was probably in his early years tliat he 
visited Sicily and Asia Minor. 

Witli the view, pcrliajis, of obtaining ])olitieal preferment, 
he assumed the senatorial badge of tlie “broad ln‘m/’ or 
“ Laticlave,” a right wliieh seems to have been eoiiferred by 
Augnstiu; on the sous of persons of rhjucstriaii rank, as a 
prelude to their entering the Senate; and be soon after took 
oflice as one of the “ tdgintiviri,"’or eily magistrates, lie 
afterwards aeted as one of the “Centumviri,’’ a body of one 
hundred and five otUcers elected from the thirty-five tribes of 
Rome, and whose duty was to assist the Pnetor in qjiestions 
where tlie i-iglit to prup<‘rty was litigated. JIc also occasion¬ 
al] v acted as a private judge or arbitrator. 

lie was three times mariiod ; to bis first wife, when, as he 


says, he was almost a hoy; but neitlKu* that marriage nor his 
succeeding one v'as of long duration ; and it is supposed that in 
both instances he had recourse to tlie then existing faeilitie.s 
of divorce, llis last wife was of the Fabian family, and was 
a favourite of Marcia, the cousin of the Kmperor Augustus, 
At the lime ,of her marriage she was a widow, and iiad a 
daughter, who became the wife of Siiilins, a friend of Ger- 
niauicus. It was jirobably by her that tlie poet had a daughter, 
who, in bis lifetime, was twice married, her second husband 


being Fidus (''ornelius, a senator. It is not known whether 
he Inul any other children. 

In till! fifty-first year nf liis age he was banished from Rome 
by the edict of the Emperor Augustus. By the terms of his 
“ relcgatio,’’ or banishment, he was ordered to reside at Tomi 
(sometimes called Tomis, or Tomos), the principal city of 
Pontus ; but his rights as a citizen, he tells us, remained nu- 
impaired. The place, ■whoso site is now unknown, was situated 
in a bleak, inhospitable, climate, near the moutli of the Danube, 
a spot, in those days, on the very confines of civdization. Tin* 
poet tells us that the people were immersed in barbarism, spoke 
the Gretic language mingled with Greek, and wore “ braocue,” 
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or “ trovscrs,” after the manner of the Parthians. Having soon 
Iciirned their Jiingnage, he wrote a poem in it, wliich secured to 
him the esteem and s.yinpailiy of the nathes. TJie immoral 
nature of some of his earlier writings is said to have been the 
cause of his exile ; aiid’lie informs us that tiiey were excluded 
from the public libraries of J{omc. There seems, however, to 
liavc been anotlier and a more influential reason for his punish- 
ment, which he repeatedly liints at in his Pontic writings,'but 
wlfu'li he nowhere reveals. From his remarks it has been sup¬ 
posed by some tlwit he had iwadvcrtently been witness of an im¬ 
moral act of a member of the family of Augustus. Perhaps, as 
Julia, the Emperor’s grand-tlaughter, was about that period 
baiiislied for her extreme profligacy, he had, prematurely and 
by aceidi iit, become accjuainted with her guilt, and had failed 
to kee]) silence on the subject. Other wiiters suggest that he 
had an ijitrigue Mith Julia, which was discovered by Augustus; 
but there seem to be no good grounds for such a conjecture. 
The ri'ason w:;> very ju’obably, a political one. 

His tleparlure fi rnn Home was very precipitate, being in the 
midst of winter. He einl)arked at lirundisium for Greece, 
wlieiirc he took ship to tho coast of Thrace, and completed 
his iournev hv lainl. 

■r • «> 

He afterwards made repealed applu*ations to Augustus and 
his successor, Tiberius, for a remission of his sentence ; hut 
his entreaties were in vain, for he died at Tomi, in the ninth 
year of his exile, mid the sixtieth of his age. We learn from 
Eusebius that his remains w'ere buried at that place. 

His “Amorcs,” or ^‘Amours,” were the work of his youth, 
and it is supposed that he destroyed the more objeclionable 
portion of them. The “ Epistohe Herbidum,” or “ Ejustles of 
the Heroines,” were written hy him in about liis thirly-sccond 
year. He next produced his “Ars Amatoria,” or “Art of 
Love/’ which was quickly succeeded hy his “Remedium 
Ainoris,” or “Cure of Love.” He tlieii devoted himself 
to the “ jMetamorphoses,” his principal work; which, when 
he rece ived his sentence of exile, he committed, in an un¬ 
finished state, to the flames. Duplicate copio.s of tliat poem 
were, however, in the hands of his friends, and to this fact we 
are indebted for its preservation. It is uncertain whether tlie 
poet wrote six or twelve books of the “ Fasti,” or Roman 
Calendar. From a remark in his epistle to Augustus, in the 
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sceond book of tbo “ Trisiia,” it would appear, according to 
one mode of translating the passage, that he had written 
twedve books, one lor each month, and that he was inter¬ 
rupted in the completion or revision of the work by his 
exile. Another meaning lor the M'ords there used by him, 
is, however, suggested in this Translation. ^Masson would 
intei*prct the passage as meaning that he had collected 
materials for the first six months only, and tliat he had 
worked them into a poem of six books. From the fact tliat 
allusions arc made, in the Fasti, to jxiUtical events which 
occurred very near to the close of his life, and tin? more striking 
circuinstance, that among tlie very inimcroiis quotations ivoiu 
that work by ancient writers, there is not one that is not to be 
found ill the six hooks now possessed by ns, wesh.all probably 
not err in the conclusion that either he wrote hut six books, 
which he revised in his latter years, or that, if he wroti; twelve, 
the last six were lost at his death. The four lines which arc 
sometimes appended to the end of the sixth hook of that work 
are placed in one of the A'aticaii iMSS. as the commencement of 
a seventh book ; but they are universally regarded as spurious. 
Gronovins, iiuhaal, informed IJi'insiiis that he had seen an old 
copy of Ovid, in which Ccltes Protacius, an eminent German 
scholar, had writlcu to the effect that the remniniiig six books 
of the Fasti were in the possession of a clergyman near Ulm, 
and that the commencement of tlie scvciitli book was— 

“ Tu quoqviP nuitati causas ct nomine mensis, 

“ A tc, qui sciniitur, inaximc Caesar, liabes.” 

lJut Heinsins expresses ir as bis decided opinion tliat Protacius 
had been cither misinformed or wilfully imposed upon. 

During his jounuy to Tomi Ovid wrote the first book of his 
“Triistia,” or “Lament-”1110 next two books were com¬ 
posed in the second and third years of his exile, and the 
others in the following years. After the latter period he ad¬ 
dressed his friends in his “ Pontic Epistles.” 

His poem, “ In Ibin,” “against thelbife” and his “Halicu- 
ticon,” or “ Treatise on Fishes,” were also composed during 
liis exile. Two other trifling poems of his also exist, wliicli 
arc supposed to have been the productions of his youth¬ 
ful years. Among his lost works we have to include his Getic 
composition in praise of Augustus, his tragedy of Medea, liia 
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Elegy on the Death of Messala Corvinus, Jiis Epigrams, a 
version of the Phaenoraena of Aratiis, a Poem on Bad Poets, 
one ou tlie Bfittle of Actiimi, and aiiollicr on the Illyrian Vic¬ 
tories of Tihorins. 

Wc arc told that the poet was of delicate health, slight in 
figure, and of graceful manners. Like Horace, ho was no lover 
of war; and he was moderate in his diet, wliile he tempered 
his wine with copious dilutions of water. Though too sus¬ 
ceptible of the tender passion, wc do not learn tliat he ever de¬ 
graded himself by sensual indulgences, and his kind and gentle 
(icincanour rendered him generally beloved by bis friends. 

^riie servility which ho appears to manifest when address¬ 
ing Augustus and Tiberius would ccrtainlv relleet much dis- 
credit on him, if it could he shown to be the spontaneous 
effusion of liis breast; hut, in justice to him, wc ought to 
remember that adulation was the universal fashion of the day, 
and that, while he njitnrally longed for a return to his kin- 
ilred, his Lhaids, and his country, he Avas too sensible that 
he and lii.s family were at the merey of persons of no for¬ 
giving temper, and who wou.hl he satisfied with no homage 
short of servility. V'e shall, then, find some reason for pal¬ 
liating his eonduet in this respect, and for, at least, considering 
him more exeusahJe than many of his more' ennobled and more 
favoured contemporaries, who did not disdain to swell tlie 
erow'd of flatterers by which Augustus was surrounded. 


OX THE RECKOXING OK TLME A.MOXG THE 

ROMAXS. 


Acc'ORDisft to Ovid, the year of Romulus consisted of ten 
moiitlis, commencing with the month of Marlins, or March, 
and ending with December. Nurna is said to have inserted 
two additional months, and we learn from the poet (in wdiich 
statement, liowTvcr, he is not confirmed hy any other writer) 
that he prefixed January to March, and subjoined February tf» 
December, •w'hich order continued till the Decemviri placed 
February in its present position. The year of Romulus is 
supposed to have contained six months of thirty days, and 
four of thirty-one, making in all 304 days, ^fhe year of 
Numa originally consisted of 355 days, which falling short 
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of the solar year, he supplied the defect by adding to every 
second year an intercalary moiitli, "wliich lie called jMercciloiiina, 
consisting of twenty-two and twenty-three days alternately. 
This month was thrown in at the end of February in each 
year, and by this plan four years contained IdCo days, making 
an average annual excess of one day. This w'as corrected by 
reducing the number of days in the intercalaratcd month in 
every third “ octennium,*’ or period of eight years, by which 
means, in a cycle of twenty-four years, the Calendar was re¬ 
duced to the same state as if every ycai had consisted of .'JGn 
days and a quarter. 

The direction of the intercalations was left with the Ponti- 
fices, and it is supposed that they frequently lengthened or 
shortened the year at their own option, for the benefit or 
detriment of the Consuls and other jniblic oiTieers, and the 
farmers of the revenue, according as they were IrieiuUy or 
hostile to them. 

These abuses, and the ftict, that, as the fixed jiart of the 
year of Numa was not adapted to tlie sun’s revolution, while 
the intercalary part did not observe the phases of the moon, 
the places of tlie seasons on the calendar were not exactly tlm 
same in any two consecutive years, inlliienced Julius Ciesar, 
when Pontifex Maximus, to reform the Calendar, as by virtue 
of his oftice he was empowered to do. This was the more 
necessary, when we consider that the first of Januaiy had 
at that tiinc retrograded nearly to the Autumnal equinox. To 
bring that day to its proper place, he made the current year 
to consist of 115 days, by adding tw'o intercalary months of 
sixty-seven days to the usual intercalary month ^lercedonius. 
This year is generally called “the year of confusion.” Ilis 
chief alteration was, the abolition of the month Mercedonius, 
and the distribution of the ten days, which thereby became 
wanting, among some of the other months; and by this 
means the months became of their present length. As, how¬ 
ever, this year was still too short by about a quarter of a day, 
he provided for the deficiency by the insertion, every fourth 
year, of an extra day immediately after the 23rd of February, 
which was to be esteemed as. a duplicate of the 24th of 
February, or, as the Romans called it, the sixth of the 
Calends of March. It is this double day which gave the name 
of “ Bissextile” to the Leap year. The months, which had 
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previously been called Quintilis and Sextilis, then received the 
names of Julius and Augustus, in honour of the first two 
emperors. Tlie Pontifices, soon after, mistook the proper 
method of intercalation, by making it every third year; but 
Augustus finally corrected the results of this error by omitting 
the intercalary day during twelve years.* 
r The Romans did not, as we do, count the days of the month 
in a regular numerical succession, but reckoned them with 
reference to three principal points of time—the Calends, 
the Nones, and Ides. The first day of every month was 
entitled its Calends. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones were the seventh, and the Ides the fifteenth of the 
month; in all the other months the Nones were the fifth and 
the Ides the thirteenth; and thus the Nones were alw ays eight 
days before the Ides. After passing over one of these points, 
the Romans counted forward to the next, calling the day 
after the Calends so many days before the Nones, the day after 
the Nones so many days before the Ides, and the day after the 
Ides so many days before the Calends of the next montli..?Thc 
days were accordingly entitled with reference to tlie number 
backwards from each point to the preceding one ; thus the 
thirty-first of January was ‘^Pridie Calcndas Fcbriiarias,*' or 
‘‘the day before the Calends of February;’* tlie day before 
that was reckoned as the third day before tlie Calends of 
February (as the Romans included both extremes in counting'), 
and w as called “Tertio Calendas Februarias,” or “ CaJendarum 
Februariarum,” wdiich we translate “ the third of the Calond» 
of February.” though it really means “ the third day^ before 
the Calends of February.” Pursuing this mode of enumera¬ 
tion, we find the fourteenth of January (the day aftei the Ides) 
to be the nineteentli “ before,” or, as we say, " of tlie Calends of 
February.” So the day before the Ides of January was 
** Pridie Idus Januarias,” and so on backwards to the Noneij, 
the day before which was “ Pridie Nonas,” and the day before 
that was “ Tertio Nonas Januarias.” It should be remembered 
that the space between the Nones and Ides was the .same in all 
the montlife; w'hile those between the Calends and Nones 
and the Ides and Calends varied. The Calends WTre 
originally the day of the new moon, w'hich received its 
name from the fact that on that day the Pontifex addressed 
the moon in prcseiicy of the people, in the words “ Calo te. 
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Jana Novella/’ “ I call upon tlioo, u(;^v moon,” svliu-li was 
repeated as many times as intimat(‘d to his lieavers the 
))iiinbLT of days l>eforc the arrival of the Nones. The Nones 
were so ealled from being always nine days before the Idea (in- 
chuling in the enumeration, according to the Homan cuatom, 
both the day of the Nones and the day of the Ides). Tlie 
Ides derived tlieir appellation from the Ktrurianverb “idiiare,” 
to di\idc,” their place ludng in the middle of tlic month; 
and they originally represented the day about which tlic moon 
was full. In Ca'sars Calendar the year >vas divided into eight 
])ei’lods; the points which marked them were thus named:— 


linnna.. 

Vi'i'is (iiitiiim . . . 

ilCqiiiiioctiuiri Vcnium 
liiilium . . . 

Sobtirimn . . > 

Aiitiiitiiii liiititiut . . 

..'luniiaoclliim Auhiintii 
Ilicinib Iniliuia . . 


Tlic Winter Solstice . . 
The iM'giiining of Spring. 
TJic Vernal thpiinov . . 

The licgimiingof Siuumer 
Tlic Siimnicr Solstice . . 
The hegiimliig of Autiinm 
The Autumnal Ihpiinox . 
The begiiming of Winter 


2.'»th Dcfcnil'Or 
91 )i FfMniaru 
2jth .March. 
1,‘Jth .May. 

2(ilh .lunc. 

1 lih August. 
2tUi S('pU‘iiih(‘i. 
11th Novenihcr. 


Tlio civil dsiy l»<'gan at midnight. The artificial day was 
fr(*m Minrifio to smisot, and was divided into twelve parts, 
Citlleil “ hora‘, ’ which, though usually translated by our word 
“ hours,” really varied with the seasons. The night (from 
sunset to sunrise) was divided into four watelies, of tLrc(: 
*■ lioi’re *’ eaeh. 

The Homans had no week <d’ seven days like ours; but 
tVoin tlu5 riicnrreiieo c»^* tlic ** Niindinn',” m* market-day, every 
(;igbthday, on tlic citizens in the nciglibeiiring country 

rt'pairod to llu' city, Ihi'y may bo cmi^Mere'd to liavo bad a 
w'cek of eiglit dny.s. 'I be, ‘‘Nuuiliiuv ” \\e.re, sacrcil to Jupiter, 
and originally no legal leisnuiss could be dcspiitchcd on them; 
but Dio necessity, iVom the increase of iiiimLcrs, of (Silarging 
the ‘"dies fasti,” wLieb alone were originally dcvotctl to liti¬ 
gation, and a wif-b to promote tlic conveiiionce of llic residents 
in tbc country, induced tlie Consul, Ilortviislus, to in.uko theso 
days “ fasti,” or <lays of sitting in judgmei.t for Die Ib'ietor. 

Tlic days were di.^tingnished into “fasti,” “mfasti,” and 
“ eiidotereisi ’’ or “ i?itercisi,” wbicli wore marked in tlu' Calcti- 
denvs witJi the letters H. N. and EN. Tlio “ dies fasti ” were 
those on which tlie courts sat, and the Pijctor, who was tlio 
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chief judge, gave his dceisioiis, wliieh contained tliree vvorJa 
wliieh were essential to his power of adjudieiition, “do,” “I 
give,” or “appoint,” judges and the form of the writ; 
“dico,” “ I pronounce” sentence; “addico,” “I adjudge” the 
property in dispute. On tlic “dies ncfasti,” these words 
were not allowed to be uttered; the prjvtor w’as consequently 
forbidden to adjudicate, and the courts of law were closed. 
These were tlie days set apart for religious ceremonials. Tlie 
word “fasti” is dcu'ived from “for,” or from the old Grech 
verb both signifying “to speak;” consequently the “dies 
fa.>ti” were literally “the speaking days,” and the “ dies 
nefasti” the “ nou-speaking days,” in allusion to the I'estrie- 
tions put upon the judgments of the Prsetor. 

The “ dies inti'reisi,” (h* “ endotereisi,” (“ endo” being an 
old form for “in,”) w'cre certain days, partly “fasti” and 
])artly “ nefasti,” on only a part of wliieli the courts might sit 
and jiistiee he administered. Thus, some days w'ere “neiasti,” 
while the victim was l»eing killed ; “fasti,” from the minute 
of its death unlil the laying out of the entrails on the altar ; 
ajid “lu'fasli,” wliile the victim was being consumed. 

Tiio Homans bad llireo kinds of public “ Feriie,” or “holy- 
days,” wliieli all belonged to the “'dies nefasti,” and were 
observed by t'ne wbolc nati(n\. Tiu'se were the “ Ferisc sta- 
livjc,” “ conceptivic,” and “ imperativre.” The first Aveiv held 
regularly, and on slated days, inarki'd in the Calendar. To 
tlu M' l>elong(Ml the “ Ijiiperealia,” “ Carmentalia,” and “Ago- 
nalia.” Tin* “ I'Vri.'c eoueepliva;,” or “ eoneeptie,” were 
moveable feasts, lield at certain ^('iisons every year, but not on 
frveil days ; the time being annually ap])ointed by the magis¬ 
trates or priests. Among thesi^ wo lliul the “ Fi'rijo Jjatime,” 
the “vSementivie,” the “ Pagaiialia,” and the “ Conipitalia.” 
^i’be “ I'oriic imperatival’ were appointed on ci-rlain emer¬ 
gencies));' the order of the Consuls, Prictors, or Dictator; and 
were mostly held, either to avert national calamities, or to ecle- 
})ratc gu'at vietories. 

In ivekoniug longer periods than a year, the Homans used 
a measure of time called a “lusti’um,” which signified the 
j)erioil intervening between each Census or review of tlie^ 
people by ibe Censors. This interval averaged about fivi; 
years, which was, emiscquently, the usual measure of a 
lustriiuv.” ISomclimes, however, as in the Fasti (Book iii. 
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1. 1G5), a “lustrum’* denotes only four years, and sometimes 
an indefinite number of years. Twenty-two “lustra" made 
a “seculuni" of 110 years, the largest measure of time exist¬ 
ing among the Romans. 


ON THE RISING AND SETTING OF THE STARS. 


BnvoiiF: the age of Thales, the astronomer, only the settings 
and risings of the stars, ns they were visible to the naked eye, 
were the subjectof observation. Ever since that pei-iod, however, 
astronomers liave divided tlieso phirnomcna, with reference to 
the sun, into three classes. Tliey are termed the eosmical, 
acronyehal, and heliacal risings and settings. The eosmical 
rising or setting is the true one in the morning; the acronyehal, 
the true one in the evening ; and the heliacal the apparent 
rising in the morning or setting in the evening. A star or 
Constellation is said to rise cosmiciilly wliim it rises at the 
same time with the sun ; and to set cosmically, wdien it sets 
in the w'est, as the sun rises in the cast. It rises or sets 
aeronvchallv when it rises or sets at sunset. When it rises 
heliacally it emerges to the siglit from the lustre of the sun’s 
rays, where before it was hidden, and it arrives to such a distance 
from him as to he seen in the morning before the sun’s rising ; 
and when it sets heliacally, approaching the sun, it is lost 
sight of in lus superior brightness. The heliaeal rising 
of a star takes place from twelve to fifteen days after the cos- 
mical rising, and the luTiacal setting the same time before the 
acronycihal setting. Erom the time of its heliaeal setting to 
its heliaeal rising, the star is over the horizon by daylight only, 
and is therefore invisible. 

Thus w'e find that there are three risings and as many 
settings of a star, tw'o of each of ^which are real and one 
apparent, namely:— 

The true morning rising.the eosmical. 


The apparent morning rising.ihe heliacal. 

Tiie true evening rising.the acronyehal. 


Tlic true morning setting.tlic eosmical. 

The. apparent evening setting.the heliacal. 


The true evening setting.the acronyehal. 
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Tbesri few observations may be of some utility in the eluci¬ 
dation of the remiirlis whidi will be found in the Notes to the 
Fasti on the risings and settings of the various Constellations. 

It is also w orthy of notiee that Julius Caesar, in his arrange¬ 
ment of the year, intended to make the beginning of summer 
correspond with the heliacal rising of the Pleiades; that of 
W'inter, with tlic cosmical setting of the same (a)nstellation ; 
and that of autumn, with the cosmical setting of the Lyre. 
The blowing of Favonius or Zi'phyrus, the ^Vest wind, was, 
with the Romans, the sign of tlie arrival of spring. 


THE fasti. 

The complex state of the Roman Calendar long remained one 
of the sources from -which the priesthood and tlic Patrician 
onler derived tlieir poiver and iiitluence over the Plebeians. 
For a long period of time, liaving no other mctbotl of ascer¬ 
taining what days Aver(‘ “fasti,” and wliat were “ luTasti,” the 
low'or classes -WTre obliged cither to apply to the priests for 
information, or to await tlieir proclamation of the various 
festivals which W'cre about to take place. The prii'stliood also, 
in early times bad the sole privilege of proclaiming >vlmt was 
to be the lengtli of the ensuing month, and^ in their hands 
was the sole right of intercalating. The diilicullies and un¬ 
certainty experienced by tlie commonalty very naturally tended 
to render tiiem dependoiit upon the Patricians, who, by their 
superior opportunities for gaining knowledge on tliese subjects, 
were enabled to give tliem advice and assistance in all pouits, 
(especially legal matters), which in any way depended upon 
the effluxion of time. 

At length, in the year a.u.c. 440, or n.c. 3'14, Flavius, the 
secretary of Appius Claudiiis Cajcus, made a code of forms 
for the regulation of litigation, and secretly transcribed the 
tables of the Calendar or plan of the year, and set them up in 
the Forum. Though tliis step gave considerable offence to the 
Senate, the people, in their gratitude to one w^ho had rendered 
them so cssentud a service, elected him to the /Edileship, and 
subsequently to the Praetorship. These tables were caUed 

Fasti,’* probably because tliis-was the first-word of their title; 
and, in time, this name was extended to all plans of the year, 

6 
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whether in reference to religions ceremonials or to matters of 
a purely civil or military nature. Of the latter kind, the 
most distinguished seem to have been the ‘'Fasti Consulares,** 
which, so far from containing directions and instructions 
intended for all future time, were simply records formed from 
year to year, containing the names of the yearly magistrates, 
and especially the Consuls. Events, as they occurred, being 
set down in them, formed, when grouped together, a series 
of annals; and though tliey had no character in common 
with the *' Fasti sacri,’’ or “ Calendares,*’ they became, as 
authentic records, of the greatefft use to the statesmen and 
historians of Borne for chronological reference; to these, con¬ 
sequently, we arc indebted for mucli of the knowledge that we 
possess, after tlic lapse of 2,000 years, relative to the his¬ 
tory cf that wondcrfid Bepublic. 



THE ROMAN CALExNDAR 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE YBAk, 
ACCOKDINC TO THE FASTI OF OVID. 


(Those days are omitted on which there is nothiry worthy qf 

remarl'.) 


1 The Calends. 


3 

III. 

Nones. 

5 

The Nones. 

9 

V. 

Ides. 

10 

IV. 

Ides. 

11 

TIL 

Ides. 

13 

The Ides. 


15 XVIII. Calends of 
February. 

16 xvn. 

Calends. 

17 XVI. 

Calends. 

23 X. 

Calends. 

24 IX. 

Calends. 

27 VI. 

Calends. 

30 III. 

Calends. 


JANUAKY.— Book I. 

The Consular procession, 75, The festival of Janus, 
89. Tlie deilication of the temples of Juiiiter 
and ylisculapius, on the Sacreil Island, i290. 

The setting of the Crab, 311. 

The rising of tlic Lyre, 315. 

The iVgonalia, 317- The rising of the Dolphin, 457. 
Tlie middle of Winter, 459. 

Tlic Carinentalia, 4G1. The dedication of the temple 
of Juturna, on the Campus Martins, 4G3. 

A wether is slain to Jupiter Stator, 587. The Pro¬ 
vinces arc restored to the government of the people, 

589. Octavius receives tlie surname cf Augustus, 

590. 

The Carmentalia are repeated, 617. The sacred 
rites of the Deities Porrima and Postverta, 631. 
The dedication of the temple of Concord in the Ca¬ 
pitol, 637. 

The Sun enters Aquarius, 651. 

The Lyre sets, 653. 

The star oa the breast of the Lion sets, 655. The 
Sementive moveable feast is proclaimed about this 
period, 657. The feast of the Paganalia, 669. 

The dedication of the temple to Castor and Pollux^ 
near the Lake of Juturna, 705. 

The dedication of an altar to Peace. 

h 2 
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FEBRUARY.— Book II. 

1 The Calcmls. A temple is doilJcatcd to Juno Sospira, 55. The 

people resort to the prove of ihc Asylum, 67. A 
sheep is sacrificed to Jupiter Tonans, 611. 

2 IV. Nones. The seltinp of the Lyre, 73. The middle of Jhe 

Lion sets, 77. 

3 Iir. Nones. The Dolphin sets, 79. 

5 The Nones. Augustus is entitled the Father of his Country, 119. 

The middle of Aquarius rises, ]4r>. 

9 V. Ides. The heginning of Spring, 119. 

11 III. Ides. Arcto])hylax rises, 153. 

13 The Ides. The rites of Fauiius, 193. The anniversary of the 

slaughter of the Fahii, 195. 

14 XVI. Calends of The rising of the Crow, the Snake, and the Cnp, 

March. 243. 

15 XV. Calends. The TjUj)crcalia are celebrated in honour of Faunus, 

267. The winds are changeable for .si\ days, 453. 
The Sun leaves Aquarius, ami enters the Fishes, 
457. 

17 XIII. Calends. The .sacrifice to Quirinius, 475. The festival of 

Fools, 513. The Forn'acdia, 527. 

19 XI. Calends. The Ferulia, or last day for propitiation of the Manes, 

567. The rites of Miita, 571. 

22 Vlll. Calends. The Caristia, or feast of the relations, 617. 

23 VII. Calends. The Terinin^ia, 639. 

21 VI. Calends. The banishment of the Kings, 685. The arrival of 

the swallow, H53. 

27 Ill. Calends. The Equiria, or horse-races in honour of Mars, 857. 
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MARCH.— Book III. 


1 The Calends. The laurels arc replaced in the houses of the Flaniensj 

the temple of Vesta, and other public buildings, 
and the lire of Vesta is rekindled, 137. The Ma> 
tronalia, 170. The festival of the Salii, 259. 

3 V. Nones. One of the Fishes sets, 399. 

5 111. Nones. Arctophylax sets, 403. ' 

0 Day before Sacrifices to Vesta; tlie anniversary of the appoiiit- 

Noiirs. ment of Augustus Cicsar to be Pontifex Maximus, 
115. 

7 The Nonc.i. The temple of Vejovis is consecrated, 429. The 

neck of Pegasus rises, 449. 

K VJil. fdt's. The CrotMi of Ariadne rises, 459. 

11 Day before The lilipiiria are repeated in the Campus Martiue, 

Ides. 517. Or on the Cselhm Hill, 521. 


The Ides of The rites of Anna Percuiia, 52.3. The death of Julius 


April. 


CaeSfir, 097. 


10 XVII. Calends of The Scorpion partly sets, 711. The Argei arc visited 
Ai>ril. on this and the following day, 791. 

17 XVI. Calends. The T.iheralia are colehratcd in honour of Bacchus 

713. The assumption of the Toga Virilis, 771. 
The rising of the kite, 793. 

19 XIV. Calends. The Quinqiiatrus, in honour of Minerva, 809. The 

birth-day of Minerva, 811. The Minerval, or 
sehoohnaster’s fee, is paid, 829. The dedication 
of the temple to Minerva Capta, 835. 

20 XIII. Calends. The second and three following days of the Quiu- 

quatrus celebrated with gladiatorial shows, 818. 

22 XI, Calends. The Sun enters the Constellation of the Ram, 851. 

23 X. Calends. T'he tifth jaiid last day of the Quinquatrus; and the 

Tuliilustria, 849. 

25 VIII. Calends. Tlie Vernal Equinox, 877. 

29 IV. Calends. The festival of Janus, Concord, Health, and Peace; 

879. 

31 *Da> The rites of Diana on the Aventine Hill, 833. 
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1 Tlic Calends. 


2 IV. Nones. 

4 Day hciurc. 

Nones. 

5 The Nones. 

6 VIII. Ides. 

9 V. Ides. 


10 IV. Ides. 

12 Day before 

^ Dies. 

13 The Ides. 

14 XVIII. 

15 XVIT. 

16 XVI. 

Calends of 
May. 
Calends. 
Calends. 

19 Mir. 

Calends. 

20 XII. 

21 XI. 

Calends. 

Calends. 

23 IX. 

Calends. 

25 VII. 

Calends. 

28 IV. 

Calends. 


APRIL.— Book IV. 

The sacred rites of Venus, 1 .'’i.l. Tlie females bathe 
in honour of her, 139. Tortuna Virilis, 145, and 
Venus Vcrticordw arc ]»ropiliatcd, 151. The 
Scorpion sets, 163. 

The Pleiades begin to set, 165. 

The Megalcbia, in honour of the Molher of tlie Gods, 
179. Her games are celehratcd for .several da^s, 
387. 

A temple is dedicated to Fo tuna Puhlica, on tlie 
Quiriual Hill, 373. 

Juba is conquered by Cicsar, 377. Libra brijigs 
showers, 385. 

Orion sets, 387. 

Tlie games in the Crciis, 389. 

The games of Ceres, 393. 

A temple is dcdiwited to Jiii)iter Vielor, 62J. A 
temple to Liberty is hiiilt, C'iii. 

Westerly winds prevail, vsitli hail, (jii.'i. The vic¬ 
tor}' of Augustus at jMutina, 627. 

A pregnant cow is sacrificed to 1’ellus, 629. 

Augustus is saluted imperator, 675. Tlie llyades 
set, 677. 

Tlie horse-races in tlic Circus iu honour of Ceres, 
679. Foxes are set fire to on the last day of the 
Cercalia, 681. 

The Sun enters the Const ellatioii of tlie Bull, 713. 

The Palilia, 721. The anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of Rome, 806. 

The Vi.ialia, 863. TIic rites of Vcnu.s, 865; and of 
Jupit, r. 878. 

The middle of Spring, 901. The setting of the Ram, 
903. The rising of the Dog-star, 904. The Ro- 
higali.-) 905. • 

The commencement of tlie Floralia, 913. Vesta is 
received in the Palatium by Augustus, 919. This 
day is also partly dedicated to Apollo, 951; and 
partly to Augustus, 952. 
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MAY. —Book V. 


1 The CaiCnds. Tlic She-goat rises, 111. An altar is erected to the 

Guardiuii Lares, 130. The sacred rites of llo)ia 
Dea, 118. 


f 1 

VT. 

Nones. 

Argcstcs blows ; the Ilyades rise, 1G3. 

Tlie last day of the floralia, 183. The Centaur 

3 

V, 

Nones. 




vises, 370. 

' j 

til. 

Noik“'. 

The Lyre rises, 415. 


i)ay hefore 
Nones. 

The middle of the Scorjnon sets, 417. 

'.1 

^ [[, 

Ides. 

The J.eninria arc celebrated, 419. 

11 

V. 

Ides. 

The Lemuria arc continued, 119. Orion sets, 493. 

12 

1\ . 

Ides. 

A leinple is dedicated to Mars Cltor, .515. (lames 




are lield in the Circus in honour of .Mar?*, 597. 

13 


Ides. 

The J.einuria .ire concluded, 591. The Pleiades rise. 




.iOy. The begiiniing of Summer, 601. 

i: 

Day 

hefori' 

TI.ii Jhill rises, 603. Images made of rushes are 



ld<‘s 

itiiown into tlie Tiber, 621. 

15 


\ temple is dedicated to Mercury, on his festival, 




663. 

20 

XIII. 

Calends of 
June. 

TIjc Sun enters Gemini, 693. 

21 

xn. 

Caleiu 

The second Agonia, 721. 

22 

XL 

Caleni 

The Dog-star rises [sets], 723. 

23 

X. 

Cah'tu 

The Tuhilustria, in lionour of Vulean, 726. 

21 

IX. 

Caleiu 

'I'lie day marked Q. U. C. F. 727. 

25 VIIL 

Calena 

A lcm|)le is built to Fortuna Fubllca, 729. The beak 
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in: nature of the subject, and tlie Dcdicalion, ver. 1—2<). Tlie divi- 
‘ ion of till' year by Itoniulus .'ind Numa, 27—41. Tlu' didcrcnt quali- 
lies of tlie days, 4 ~)—02. Tlio calends of JamiaiT, the invocation of 
.lanus, and a iirayer that the author in.ay corninencc aus])ic‘iously, 03—71. 
"J'lie consuls enter iijuin their oflicc in an assemblage of the pcoide, 7o— 
The inythology of Janus : who presents himself before the author 
w !th his badges of olHce, 89—90, and states, first, his origin, and the f..i t. 
f)f his two-formed figure, 100—114; then, his duties and his varimi, 
names flfrived therefrom, 115—132; then, the reasons for his pecubar 
form, 133—M1. He ne\t explains some matters relative to the ealends 
Ilf January; why the new year begins in the middle of winter, and 
not in the spring, 145—101; why on tliat day eanses are pleadc-.l, 
10.5 —170 ; why sacred rites arc performed in his honour the first of all 
>lie Gods, 171—171; wliy words of good omen should he used, 17.5— 
182 ; why presents arc made at tlie beginning of the new \ ear, 183—220; 
■why the ancient coin hore the figures of a ship and a double-licad, 
227—2.51; why he himself has his statue in one tciniilc only, 25.5— 
277; why his temple is open in time of war, 278—288. The author 
then proceeds to examine the calendar. The dedication of tlie two 
temples of /Esculapius and of Jupiter, 2.59—291. Hefore treating 
of the rising and setting of the conslcllaiious, he commences with the 
jiraiscs of those who cultivate the science of astronomy, 295—310. The 
setting of the Crab and the Lyre, 311 —^316. The origin and meaning 
of the Agonaha, 317—334. An inquiry into the meaning of the term# 
^Victima’ and 'llostia;' the ancient sacred rites and origin of the 
sacrifice of animals, in which he introduces the story of Aristacus, 335— 
456. The rising of the Dolphin, 457— 8. The middle day of winter, 
459—60. The Carmentalia, which introduces the arrival in Italy of 
Carmenta, Evandcr, and Hercules, together with the death of Cacus by 
Hercules, 461—586. Tlie sacred rites of Jupiter, 587—8. Octavius 
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is graced with the title of * Augustus,' the moaniug of which word 
he explains, fiHO—filti. The return of ihc Carinotitulia, on which 
Porrirna and J’ostvcrta are propitiated, G17 — (JUG. The Tcnijde 
of Concfjrd re])iiilt i)y Til)C“rius, to Mhirli Livia is a contrihutor, 
G37—G.'iO. The Sun (utters Ariuarius; trie L^re and the coiistcl- 
lalion of the Lioti set, Gjl—GoG. The Snuieiilive f(•'<livi!l^; ceissation 
from field laltour, the rural rcjoicitigs llicreu])on, the prajers of the 
Imshandruan for good crops, aud the great hlcssiugof Peace, ti.'iT—701. 
The temple of Castor and Pollux dedicated by Tiheriiis, 70o—708. Tim 
altar of Pci.ee is crtxdcd. TJtc poet concludes witli a pra}cr for elerual 
peace, and for the house of Cmsar, 709—726. 

The festivals,^ arranged throusliout tlic Latiaii year,* toixt'- 
tlicr with their origin anil llio constellations as they set 
beneath the earth and rise, I will celebrate. Ueceitc, C.Tsar 
Gcnnaiiicus,^ this work witli benignant aspect, and direct 
tlie course of my timid bark and not disdaining a mark 
of attention thus slight, be propitious to this act of duly con¬ 
secrated to tltee. Thou wilt berc review tin; sacred rites 
brought to light from the ancient annals, ’ and Atv by what 
memorable fact each day has beim distinguished. Here, ioo^ 

* The festivals.'] —Ver. 1. Liter,ally, ‘ The times,’ as set one for ob¬ 
servance, and arranged for particular purposes. 

2 'The Lntian year.'] —Ver. 1. The Latiaii year here siiohen of was the 
Julian or solar year of 365 days and a quarter; so called heoausc insti¬ 
tuted by Julius Cajsar. (See Introduciion.) The month of Jamuiry 
riiccivcd* its name from the god Janns, and has retained it from the 
d.'ys of Numa to the present time, with an interval only in the reign, 
of ihc Emperor Cominodus, who called it ‘ Ama/onius,’ in honour of his 
in>-ncss; hut on his death t.-e former name was restored by a decree of 
the senate. Latinm was the 'iaiiic of that part of Italy in which Koine 
was situated. « 

(Jtuar Gej'manicui.] —Ver. 3. lie was t'nc sou of Dvusus Claudius 
Nero, ami was adopterl by his uncle Tiberius, at tlic express reijucst of 
the Eiiiiu roc Augustus. Dru'-i , the fallier of fierinanieus having died 
shortly ai‘. .'r his victorj' over the (iermans, the senate conferred the title of 
German .'ll^ on his di scendants. Gennaiiicua di('d at au early age, and was 
the fatlier of the Emperor Caligula. 

* Timid bitrk.] —Ver. 4. Gower translates these lines in the following 
manner— 

‘ Germanic C:esar! 0! accept our cnarge 
With smooth aspect, and guide my feeble barge.' 

Massey gives them in a single lino— 

' Support Gcrnianicus, my feeble wing. 

While the one caricatures the metaphor, the other abandons it altogether 

* Anoi&nt annals .]—' AhnaUbiis-^iisclB.' Ver. 1, The Koman annals 
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thou will find the lioiifeehold festivals peculiar to thy own 
family.® Often must thy sire, often tliy grandsirc,’ become 
llio su])jcct.s of thy perusal. The rewards of honour dis¬ 
tinguishing the painted calendar,'’ which they bear, thou, 
too, with tliy brother Drusus,'-' slmlt obtain.'® Lot others sing 
tlie anus of Cjesar; we will sing tlic altars" of Ctesar, and 
those (lavs which ho has added'"' to the festivals, llo thou 

V 

favour me while endeavouring to recount tlie praises of thy 
kindred, and dispel from my breast its trembling fears. Kliow 
thyself propitious tome; tlum wilt thou have given me energy 
for my verses, for according to thy countenance does my 
genius stand or fall. My page,'® about to be submitted to the 
judgment of a prince thus learned, i.s moved with awe^ as 
tliough sent to ihc Clarian God'^ to be perused. For we 

before ibe lime of 0\id, were compiled by Ilcmina, Claudius, Afranius, 
bniiiiis, Attius, Qiiadri^arius. 1'iso, Faiiuius, Fene^lclla, LHt)erins, and 
liioiiiius. The principal annals were named ‘ Annales Mavinii.' They 
v\ere opeu lo piii)lie ins])ei‘tir)n, and were k«‘pt by tlie PonlUVx Maximus. 
At tlicir diseontiuuauce, in the lime of iSylla, tlicy amoimted to ciglily 
>oliinii:.>i. 

•’ Thy QV'n family. ]—‘ Vobis.’ Ver. 9. Either tlie Claudii, Ills family 
by birlb, or the Jidii, bis family by adoption. 

" Thy graiidsh'i^'] —Ver. 10. Augustus, wlio had adopted Tiberius. 

® 'Thepuinlal calendar.] —V('r. 11. ‘Pictos Fastos.’ The llomaii books 
were often decorated witii colours, especially red; whence our word 
‘ rubric.' These were most ])r()bably the * fasti Consulares,' kept in the 
temple of Janus, and nut the‘Fasti CaleiuLires,'which Avcrc originally only 
a calendar marking the days of ndigioiis observance. 

Drusus."] —Ver. 12. jirusus was the son of Tiberius, and the adoptive 
brother of (icrmaiiicua. The superior merits of the latter are supposeil 
to have excited tlu; jealousy of Tiberius, and to li-vvc caused his death by 
poison. 

Shalt obtain.'] —^Ver. 12. ‘Feres.' Literally, ‘shall bear.' It was a 
high lionoiir to be mentioned in the ‘ Fasti,' or annals ; and the erasure 
of a name from them was a mark of extreme deirradalion. 

Altars.] —Ver. l.l. Built and consecrated by Augustus; the passage 
most probuldy refers to the dedication by tliat ilmpi^or of the altar of 
Concord. 

ide has a({d(d.] —^l'’er. 14. Either l>y the revival of festhals; or by 
the institution of them irfhoiiour of the gods or of Jiiiiisclf. 

My page ,]—Ver. 19. ‘ Pagina.’ 'i’bis word is very appropriate, 
as paged liooks hadijccu recently introduced into common use by Julius 
Ca’sar, in substitution for those of the scroll form. 

The Clarian God .]—Ver. 20. Tlie oracle of the Clarian Apollo was at 
Claros, near Colophon, in Asia iMiuor. According to Tacitus, it "was con¬ 
sulted byGcrmanicus, to which circumstance the poet probably here alludoa 
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hate felt how great is the fluency of Ihy polished elo¬ 
quence, when it bore civic arms^® in behalf of the trembling 
accused. We know, too, when inclination has impelled thee 
towards our arts,’® how copious the s'ti’cams of thy genius 
flow. If it is lawful and right,’' do tliou a poet guide 
the reins of a poet, so that under thy auspices the whole year 
may proceed favourably. 

When the founder’** of the city divided the periods, he 
appointed that there should be twice live months in his 
year. In good truth, Konmlus, thou wast better ac¬ 
quainted with arms than \nth the stars, and thy greater 
care was to conquer thy neighbours. Yet, Cecsar, there is 
a reason which may liavc influenced him, and he has a ground 
on which he may defend his error. That period which is 
sufiicient to elapse until the infant can come forth from 
the womb of its mother, he determined to be suflicient’® for 
the year. During so many months Jiflcr flic funeral of her 
husband, does the wife keep up’’® the sad emblems of mourn- 

Civic arms.'] — Vct. 22. According to Sucloiiius and Dio Cassius, 
Gcrmanicus liad jiloadcd in public wifh considerable success; indeed, every 
young nian of tlic patrician class >\ho pretended to any talent pleaclcd for 
ills friends. Gower translates these lines tlius— 

' For we did taste those sweets jour lip^ let fall, 

When you did {dead in causes eriuiinall.’ 

Our arts.] —^Ver. 23. Gcrmanicus made a Latin version of the astro¬ 
nomic poem of Aratus, which is still extant, and, according to Suetonius, 
he wrote several Greek comedies. 

Right .]—Ver. 25. ‘ Si licet ct fas est.' This evprcasion is strictly 
equivalent to, ‘ as far as consists with laws, human and divine,’ or, ‘ with 
law and good conscience.’ 

The founder.] —^Ver. 26. Komulus. On the year of Romulus, sec 
Introduction. 

To ho svffidmt.] —Ver. 34. That is to say, ten Innar months. 
Ovid is here in error; as ten lunar months would be at least fourteen days 
less than the ten complete months of the original Roman year. 

Keep up.] —^Vcr. 36. ' Sustinet in vidua tristia signa domo. 

* Sustinet’ may mean cither that she ‘ wears’ the mourning garments, or 
that she' keeps up' the emblems of mourning, such as the cypress branches 
hung up in the house, and exclusion from society. Numa regulated the time 
of mourning by the degree of kindred, and appointed to the widow the 
longest period, that of ten months, because that w'as the length of the 
original year, so that the poet has, in fact, here put the effect for the 
cause. Gower thus translates these lines— 

* That time the widow, from the fatal burning 
Of her dead mate, did wear the signs of mourning.' 
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ing in her widowed lioinc. This then tlie care of Quirinus, 
arrayed in the regal robe/''^ regarded when he gave to the rude 
people®* the ordinances pertaining to tlie year.*® The first 
month was that of Mars tlie second that of Venus; she, the 
origin®^ of his fhmily, he, the sire of Romulus himself. The 
third month was so called from the aged,®® the fourth from 
the name of the young;®' the rest that follow were denoted 
by their nurderical place.®® But Numa®® passed by neither 

■-1 Clad in the regal rohe.l —^Vcr. 37. ‘ Trabcali/ Literally, * clad in 
♦lie tralica.' The ‘ trahea' was a ‘ toga,* or robe, ornamented witli purple 
horizontal stripes, and was worn by kings, consuls, and augurs. It very 
jirobably derived its name from tlie bars, or stripes, ‘ trabes.* Sei^ius 
(Comm.iT.n. Vll.,r)r2) incnlums three kinds—one wholly of purple, sacred 
10 tlic goils; another of purple and white ; and another of purple and red, 
or saffron, worn by the augurs. The purjile and wdiitc was the royal robe, 
and is assigned especially to Romulus, wlio is supposed to have derived 
the use of it from the' Latin kings. It was worn by the consuls on 
festivals and public soleinriitie*:, such, for instance, as the opening of the 
temple of Janus, The ‘ e(|uite.s,’ or (‘(inestrian order, wore it on public fes¬ 
tivals. The emperors, of \s liom J ulius Cicsar w'as the first who assumed it, 
wore it entirely of purple. 

Ill/de pfojde.] —Vcr. 3H. ‘Populis,* perhaps, means ‘tribes,* or 
‘clans,* not yet fused into one people. 

““ Pertaining to the year.'] —Ver. 3B. This may mean the rules and 
ordinances which were t(i be observed (hiring the succeeding year till Ro¬ 
mulus again met his people, or the genera) regulations regar^ng the year, 
for future ohservanee. 'I'he latter is the p. efcrablc sense. 

2* Of Mars."] —Ver. 31). The Roman year originally began in IMarch. 

^ She, the origin.'] —Vcr. -it). Venus, the mother of y£neas, was the 
ancestress of Romulus; Mars was liis father. The poet here derives the 
name of March from ‘Mars.’ and the month of April (anciently written 
‘Aphrilis’) from ‘Aphrodite,* the Greek name of Venus, and formed 
from afpog, ‘ sea-foam,’ ^shenee she is fahled to have sprung. He, per- 
liaps, coined this very far-fctchcd derivation to please the Caesars, who 
wore said to have sprung from Venus through .(Eneas. 

From the aged.] —Vcr. 41. May—‘Maius,’ or‘Majus,* as anciently 
spelt, he derives from ‘ the aged,* who were called ‘ majorcs natu.* ‘ More 
stricken,' or ‘ greater in age,* would be the nearest literal translation. 

The name of the young.] —^Ver. 41. June, ‘ Junius,’ he derives from 
the young, who were called ‘ juniores,’ or * juvenes.* 

Numerical place.] —Vcr. 42. July, in the old year here spoken of, 
was ‘ Quintilis,* ' fifth monih.* August was * Sextilis,’ ‘ sixth month,* jind 
the names September, October, November, and December are respectively 
compounds of the numcricols Septem, Octo, Novem, Dccem, seven, e%ht, 
nine, and ten. 

** ATnma.]—Ver, 43. Numa PompUius was a Sabine by birth, and the 
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Janus nor tlio shades”® of liis ancestors, and a(lfle<l two to the 
ancient months. That, however, you may not he i«;nora]it of 
flic privilege s'" of the various days, every light-hearing (hty'^ has 
not tiu* same ofii<’e ; that will he inauspicious tlirouglioul vvhicli 
the threi: words * are not spoken, tliat auspicious lliroiighout 
which it w ill la* allowahle for suits to he pleaded hy law. Jhit do 
not Mipj)o.'.(‘ that its own jmvileges last throughout the wIiole 
day; that whieli luiw will he aus])icious, in the morning nas 
i;i;ui''])!einus. i’or as soon as the enlrails ha\e heen otlered to 
l!>'‘ 111 My, it is lawful to sjieak upon every subject,'’’ and l!u* 
k " honoured fry I'h Ikis Ids deerees nnf>h- 

^ti’li{•ted. There is also llie day on which it is tlie usage to 
^siiul the ])eople wilhiu iIk'*/W/. h/r/ inclosores’’'’ /hr thv ])vr- 
'yofii‘S of rlrciitm. 'i'here ir also the okii hr! tfoy^''' wliieh alw ays 

fpfoiul hiii" of Romo. He aiiilecl two months, Jniui.iiy and i'ohruacj', 
to the A 'ar «)f l!omuhis. 

yV/f —Yor. 13. ‘ Anitas miihras.’ Thisallndo.stolho'fcralia' 

'’or riles to apiH’asc the ‘ Manes,’or shades of the dead, doscnb(Ml in the, 
bOeond hooK, ver. .03.';, and folNmiiif;. 

Tfu- iu'iv\\e[jLs !\— Ver. <15. The ‘ .liira' wore the distinctive riirhts 
or Il^i^iIl\r>:e', ! 4 i\en to coitain «Ia\s liy puhlie order. 

Liif/it-hturoiij day.'] —Ver. 4G. ‘ Jaieifor’ is ])rojiorly ‘ tlio jnornin:' 
siar.’ As iiitrodiii iii!? the day, il is here jmt for the day itself. , 

Thf' thrn: j/'o;v/s.]—Ver. -17. On tlie suhjcct of the ‘ ansj'ieioiia ji.id 
i".aiis])ieious days,' and the ‘ three w'ords,’ (• dies fasti ’ and ‘ nel’.idi,’ and 
tlie ‘tria vcrba.’i sec Introduction. 

S!p(ii\- »imi every iuJiJiriJl —Ver..*)!. On this snhjeet see Inlrodite- 
•oo;», ‘n which reference is ,a!soiuadc to the oliiec of the I’ra'tor, .Tlliidetl 
o ill tiiC next lino. • 

" Honoured by bin office. —^Ver. 52. ‘ TIonoratns,’ ‘ Jlojiorcd/ or, as 
’.’csjiould say, ‘ Itiirht worsl'eiful, or right honoiirahle.’ This was tlie 
ueciiliar title, of the * Prador iJrhaiius,’ or city ijraitor. 

3= The polling innlcaurcs.'^ —Ver. 53. Allusion is here made to the 
' Dies Comitialis,' oi day of Coniiija,for mahing laws and electing ma¬ 
gistrates. The ‘ yei)tnin' was a hoarded cnelosnrc near tlie trihunal of 
the Coiibul, into whieh the ‘ cciiturii ’ went in their proper order when 
summoned 1)y the licrald. There was a plank called ‘ pons,’ ‘ the bridge,’ 
leading to the * Septnim’ over which each centiuy passed in succession. 

3* The market dny."] —Ver. 5-1. The ‘ Kimdu.fe,’ so called from 
‘ nonsn’ ‘ ninth,’ ‘ dies’ ‘ day,’ returned cverj' cightli day, according to our 
reckoning; hut, accordinglo the Romans, who, in counting, included hoih 
extremes, every ninth day, whence the name. On* this day the country- 
people came into the city to sell their wares, make their jnircliasos, hear 
the new law's read, and learn the news. By the Ilortcnsian law, the 
* Nundinsn,' Cwbich before were only ‘ feria:,* or * holidays,’) were made 
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returns after tlic ninth revolution. The care of Juno claims 
ior ilstlf the Aiiaonian"’ calendson the ides, a white 


lainl),'’ of larger pwvth, falls in lionour of Jupiter. The 
uiiardlanshi]) of the Nones is without tlie care of a Deity 
of ail these (beware tliat you he not doeeived) thc.morrow 
will be iiiauR))ici<)us.“ The omen is t/i'rim/i'wvA the event 
ii.-elf,'* for on those days Home sustained sad losses in adverse 
v. arfare. These eircunistances, as being inliereiit to the whole 
of the A'^^tivids, will he hero stated by me once for all, that I 
may not be forced to interrupt the order of the matters treated 
o f (jjj me. 

ho, Clermauieus! Janus anuouuccs to thee a prosperous 
year,*’ and i^ ])reseut at the outset in my^er.se. (J, .fanus, 
liiou of the two lieads ! origin of the year silently rolling on, 
thou who alone of the Cods above, dost behold tliy own back, 
be thou propitious to our princes,” through whoso toils both 


‘ nr'coiirl d.iys, tlial tlic couiitry-pco])lc then iti might have 
llicir l.iwMiils (li'ierniiiK’d. 

'■ AtCiuithiu.']— Vrr. ;>r). Aii'oiiiawas properly the land of ihe Ausonrs 
ill 1 In; M)iith<'iu jiart of Italy; hut the jioots u^c it to biguify the whole 
of lliily. 

Ciifduls.'] —Vor, ho. I’lir an acenunt of the Calends, Ides, and Nones, 
see liitr()diu. ii()n. On all the Calends, the Puntifev minor and the Regina 
ijaeroriiiii saeriliec d to Juno. 

*' .'I jr/nto Icihih.] —Ver. .hf). A sacrifice of a lamb, called the * ovis 
iduli'),'was oih'red in the eajhtol to Jupiter, on tlie Ides of each month. 
On the Ides of Jaiiiiary, tlw; victim was always a wether. 

ffiirithttut thv tore of a Dvity.'] —Ver. f)7. lie means that on those 
days there nr* iin sacrifices to any of tlic Gods. 

Will be /iKor/i/e/oH'f.]—Ver. h8. ‘ Aler,’ lUerally ‘ black.’ The 
epitlict was perhaps deriied from the cnstoin of recording unlucky davs 
by black nrarks si'i .igainst tliem, as being ‘ carlionc notandi,' * to be 
ill,liked in charcoal.’ 


FroM the event itself.'] —Ver. 59. Tlie Romans had ‘ prscliares’ and 
' non pr.vliares,' ‘ lighting’ and ‘ non-figfiling’ days. The days after tbc 
calends, noues, and ides, were ' non-prseliares,’ as they believed that there 
was of ncivssitv somclljing unlucky iu the idea of ‘ post,'after. So a 
public calamity on any jiarticular da> of a month rendered that day * ater,’ 


or ‘ iiefastns,’ in every month. Many of their most memorable defeats 
happened on the Nones, which thence derived their inauspicious cha¬ 


racter. 


43 Propitious year.] —Ver. 63. As wc should say in Hie present day, 
* wishes you a happy new year.’ 

44 To our princes.]-~Afiix. 68. The princes here alluded to are probably 
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the fertile earth and the sea enjoy undisturbed peace. Be thou, 
0 Quirinus/® propitious to thy senators, and to thy people, and 
by thy nod of approbation unlock the white temples.*® A 
favourable day is dawning, be yc propitious both in your lan¬ 
guage*' and in your feelings ; now on the auspicious day must 
auspicious language be used. Let our cars be relieved from 
strife, and forthwith let maddening discords be far away; and 
thou envious tongue, postpone thy occupation. Do you perceive 
how the sky is gleaming with the perfume-bearing fires,*® and 
how the Cilician ear*'* is crackling®" on the kindled hearths ? Tlie 
ilame with its brightness irradiates the gold of the temples, and 
diifuses its tremulous beam throughout the highest part of the 
building. With unpolluted garments they go®^ to the Taipeiau 

Tiberius and Ccrmaiiicus. lie may perhaps allude lo Ihc victoiy of 
Cierinanicus o\er the Catti, Clierusct and other Oerinau tribes, a. u. c. 
770. 

O Qutr/nM 5 .]—Ver. 69. The reading is ‘Quirini;' but I have 
adopted Gierig’s suggestion, ‘Quirinc.* Tlic poet is addressing Janus, 
otic of w'hosc names ^vas Quirlnus. and would not ask him to *■ bo pro|)itious 
to liis own jicoplc.’ Iloimilus also was called Quiriiius, but it docs not 
seem likely that allusion is here made to him. 

White temples.'] —Ver. 70. Either white, as being built of marble, 
or whitened in ajtpcarance by the new white clothes of the worsliippers. 
The temple of Janus only remained open during war; hut the poet niut^t 
not be understood as wishing it to be opened for that reiison; but only 
that tluT gates of all the temples being open for sacrifice, the gate of that 
too might be opened for such a purpose. The Roman doors were fastened 
with a chain, at tlie end of which the ‘ sera,’ or bolt, was fixed. When 
the door was shut the bolt was fastened in the door-post; when open it 
was drawn back. 

In your language.]-~^CT. 71. ‘Favetc linguis,’ ‘be propitious iiv 
your language,’ \\as an usual injunction at sacrlfiocs, as a word of ill omen 
sjiokcn during their uclebration on the calends of January, was considered- 
to have an inducncc on the whole year. 

Perfume-hearing Jires.] —^Vcr. 75. Frankincense, cinnamon, saffron, 
arid cassia, used to be thrown on L.e altars during the time of sacrifice. 

The Cilician ear.] —Ver. 76. ‘ Spica Cilissa' means the filaments of 
saffron from Mount Coiycus, in Cilicia. 

siJ It crackling.] —^Ver. 76. When the saffron was good, according to 
Pliny the Elder, it crackled while burning. Probably from this, as from 
the crackling of laurel (which was frequently burnt for the purpose), 
omens were derived 

They go.] —^Ver 79. On the calends of January the new consuls, 
accompanied by the senate and the people, went in procession to the 
Capitolium, to solicit the protection of Jupiter for the state. 
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heights,®" ami the people itself harmonizes by the colour of 
its dress with the festival. And now the new fasces” precede, 
the new purple®^ glistens, and the much distinguished chair of 
ivory®® is sensible of new weights. The steers unacquainted with 
toil, which the Faliscan herbage has fed on its owm fields, 
offer’® their necks to the blow. Jupiter, when he looks from 
his height over the whole earth, has notliing which he can 
behold but thcat which is under Homan sucai/. Hail! joyous 
day, and ever icturu more happy, worthy to be honoured 
by a people all-powerful throughout the world, But, 0 
Janus, thou of the double form, what kind of ileity shall 
I pronounce thee to be? for Greece has no divinity cor¬ 
responding to thee.®' Do thou, at the same time, declare the 
reason wliy thou done of all the inhabitants of heaven lookest 

The Tarpeiun h(‘iphts.\ —Vcr. 79. The capitolian hill, on which the 
Capilo!, or teiupli! of Jupiter, was creeled, was originally called ‘Satur- 
iiins,’ in hoin)ur of .Saturn. It w'as afterwards called ‘ Tarpeius,' from the 
vestal virgin Tarpi ia, whose fate is narrated below’, line 2til, and was the 
ipiarter allotted to llic Sabines Jifler they were incorporated with the 
people. The ‘ar\,' properly speaking, wa.s the highest of the Roman 
lulls, and the inferior pait ot tlic declivity was the ‘Capitolium,' or *mons 
Tart)Citis.' The latter name was more especially applied to a steep rock 
on one side, whence, eritninals were thrown. 

The tme \fiisrcy.*'] —Ver. 81. The ‘fasces’were a bundle of rods 
lied together, with an axe inserted in the middle. They were borne by 
the lieiors, as the insignia of the consular dignity. 

5’ The imv purple.'] —Ver. 81. The ‘ praetexta,' or consular robe. 

Chair of ivory.] —Ver. 82. The ‘sella curulis,’ was a seat inlaid 
with ivorj', ami at first used only by the kiug.s, but afterwards by the 
consuls, praetors, censors, and the liigher aniiles, when employed in their 
official caitacity. These officers were from this circumstance named 
‘ cufiile.’ The name of the chair was perhaps derived from its being 
carried on the ‘ curnis,' or ‘ chariot,’ to be at hand when required by the 
officer in his official capacity, cither in the senate-house, or at the tribunal 
of justice. It was borrowed from the Tuscans, and was in the form of 
the letter JC, for the convenience of folding up. 

“ Offer.] —^Ver. 83. As though of their own accord; for if the victim 
struggled, it was not considered to be an appropriate offering to the god. 
The Falisci were a people of Etruria: the fertility of the soil rendered 
their jiastures greatly esteemed, and victinds for sacrifice were sought from 
their fields. Tlieir country was also famous for a stream which imparted 
extreme whiteness to the oxen that drank of it. 

h’o divinity cu^esponding to thee.] —^Ver. 90. Janus was probably 
the same deity as ‘ Dianus,’ who represented the sun. If so, we must only 
understand by this, that the Greeks had no god corresponding to him in 
form and attributes. 
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upoii®^ tliat wliicli is bcluKd tliee, find tliai wliicli is before 
tliec af thi ftauw liwo. While I was revolvinj; thf'sn things 
in my mind, my tablets^® being taken in hand, the hmise 
seemed to he blighter than it Avas liefove. 'flien the divine 
Janus, M'ondroiis with his double form, suddenly presented 
liis hvo-tbld I'eatiires to mv eves. I vas striiek with amaze- 
ment, and felt my Imir stlfl'en with terroj*, and my bvi'ast was 
frozen with a sudden chill. Jle, holding in his right hand 
a staiF, and in his left a key,®° uttered these accents to me from 
the mouth of his front face, “Having laid aside thy terror, 
thou poet, lahouring at t/o? /ih'f^ori/ of the days, learn wliar. 
thou dost ask, and in thy mind understand my words. Tlu* 
ancients (for I am a being of the olden time) called me 
Chaos —hehold, of how remote a jicriod I shall sing the 
transactions. This air, fidl of light, and the ofhto‘ three 
elemantarij bodies which remain, lire, the waters, and the 
earth, were one confnsad heap. Wln'ii once tliis mass was 
broken np by the discord of its compoiK'nt parts, and, 
dissolving, passed away into new abodes, llanie soared <m 
liigh, the nearer place received the air, and the earth and sea 
settled in a middle position. Then I, who had been but a 


Thov lookest vpon, §c.]—Ver. 92, 93. Gower Iransbites iiiii i 

‘ Reliearse tlie reason wliy tlion hast such oihls. 

Of looking both ways more Ilian all tlic gods.^ 

My tuhhis.'] —Vcr. 93. The ‘ talnila;,’ or ‘fahclhr/ were thin ])!*'(■ s 
of wood, U’^iially of an oblong sbaju;, cosered over Asitli wuk, upon win :i 
the ancients svrotc with the ‘htjbis,' or ‘pen' of steel. 

fn Ms left a kcy.l —Vor. 99. The statt and key were the usiiel 
badges of otfice of the ‘ janitoies,' or porters, among the Romans. AIas^f•J 
thus renders these lines— 

‘ III his right liand a long balloon I sec, 

■ And in his left he grasps a pondh'ous key.’ 

CaVed me Chaos.'] —Vcf. i.'3. The name Chaos is derived citIler 
from x^'o’f. ‘ to gaiie,' or * to ponr.’ By it was signified that eon- 
fnsed heap of matter Avhich the ancients in gen-’ral believed to have existed 
from all rtcruity. Ovid, Mctam. hook i. A'cr. G, 7, says, 

‘ Unus erat toto natm-jc viiltus in orhe 
Quern dixcrc Chaos: rudis indigestaque moles.’ 

‘There was hut one aspect of nature throughout the whole world, which 
they called chaos: an unwronglit and crude mass.’ This, in their idea, the 
fupreme power reduced to the state of order and harmony which prevails 
in the visible world. 
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mass and bulk wilbout form, passed into a shape and limbs 
befitting a god. And even now, in me that part which is 
before, and that Mhich is behind, appears to be the same, 
a slight mark of my former shapeless figure. Hear, too, 
wliat is .another cause of the form ///«.? inquired after hy 
that thou juavest at the same lime Icani tlii.s and 
mv. ofilee,/ AVliati'ver thou beholdest around ihee, tlie skv, 
the sea, the air,'- the earth, all tlio.se have been shut up 
and arc opened by my hand. In my power alone is the 
guardianship of tlic vast uniTcrse, and the prerogative of 
turning the hinge is entirely my own. When it liaslieen my 
j)iea.snre to send forth IVncc'*'* from her tranquil luiliitation, 
tlien at liberty slie treads her paths unobstructed by ike 
reft/rainfs of war. The whole world would be thrown into 
confusion in deadly bloodslied, did not my rigid bolts coniine 
imprisoned warfare. Together with the gentle seasons"* I pro- 
aifle over the portals of llcaven ; tlirongli my agency Jupiter 
himsi'lf^doth pas,^'’' and rcjia.ss. Thence am 1 called Janus, 
to whom, when the priest lays on the altar tlie olferiiig eake 


‘ fl/r.’]—117. ‘Niil)!!."’ crcncrally nicans ‘clouds,' 

‘ cloudy sliv.’ Hero, however, it iiicuiis the ‘air,’ or *<Tiher.' 

'J'o foetid Peace.} —Vcr. 121. He here personifies I’eacc ajul 

Vv'ar, .Djd reiinseuts llicm as eoinniitted to the custody of Janus. Some 
have sup[)o^«'(l that the story of Janus is the corruption of a tradition that 
an Italian chief named Janii'* couslrucloil doors aiul locks for the i)rotec- 
tion of the person and of property, and that from him doors received the 
name of ‘jannre.’ 

The <;r?itlo seasons.] — \or. 12,'>. The ‘ seasons,’ or ‘ hours,’ arc men¬ 
tioned hy Hesiod, Tlieog. 903, as three godde.'sses, the daughters of 
Jupiter or Zeu.s, and Themis. 11c calls them Kunomia (G:ood order), 
Dike (jnsliVe), and liirene (peace), aiul reprc.scnts them as watching 
over the alVuIr.s of men. They ajjpear to have been originally considered 
as the jn'Csidents of the three .seasons, into which the aneient (>rceks 
divided the year. The day being similarly divided, they were regarded .os 
presiding over its parts also; and, when it was afterwards divided into 
liours, th(5se also were placed under their charge, and named from them. 
They jjrosidod over law, peace, and justice, and were the guardi-nns of 
order and harmonj among mankind. 

Jupiter htmse/f doth pass.] —Ver. 12G. It has been suggested, and 
with some probability, that allusion is here made to the ctyinoiogy of his 
nAme, as Cicero derives the name ‘ Janus, or ‘ Kanus,' from ‘ lluudo,’ the 
act of going or passing.—l)e Nat. Deor. Hook 2. 

Thence am J called Janus.] —Ver. 127. Either from the root men¬ 
tioned in the last note, or from ‘ janua,’ a ‘door’ or ‘ gate.' 
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of bread corn®' and the spelt mixed with salt,—(thou wilt 
smile at my epithets,) for I, the same deity, am at one time 
called Patiilcius,®'* and at another time Clusius,®’ by the 
lips of the sncriticer. In good truth, that rude anti¬ 
quity wished by the changes of my name to express my 
different duties. My power has now been related. Next 
learn the rc^ason of my shape, although thou already per- 
ceivest it, in some degree, at least, from what I have alretuhj 
said. Every gate has two fronts, one on either side, of which 
the one looks out upon the people, but the other hohs Inward 
the household shrine;™ and as the gate-keeper among 
you mortals, sitting near the threshold of the frojit of the 
building, sees both the goings out and the comings in, so do 1, 
the door-keeper of tlic vestibule of heaven, at the same time 
look forth upon the regions of the cast and the west.'^ Tliou 
sceest the faces of Hecate™ turned in three directions, that 

Cake of bread corn.] —Ver. 127, 12H. ‘Lihum Ccrcale.* Lite¬ 
rally, ‘the cake jiertaining to Ceres.' Ceres was the goddess of corn 
and hnsbandry, the djKiglUcr of Saturn and Ops, and the sister of Jiipifer, 
She was especially worshippctl in Sicily, and at Elciisfe, in Attica, \\li(;rc 
the Eleiisianian mysteries were celebrated. The ‘ libum,' or cake, licre 
mentioned, was of a })cculiar kind, offered exclusively to Janus, andthcucc 
called ‘ Januul.’ I’hc spelt, mixed with salt, was coarsrdy ground, and 
then strewe<l over the victim. 

®’’ Patulcius.]—\a. 129. From the verb ‘ patco, patere,’ ‘to lie 
open.’ 

Ai another time Clusius.] —Vcr. 130. From the verb ‘ claudo, 
claudcrc, clausus,' ‘ to shut.' 

The household shrine.]—Yet. 136. Literally ‘ thelar,’ or, (the plural 
fcc'ug denoted by the singular), ‘ the lares.’ It may cither mean literally 
the spot in the house where the ' lar,’ or 'household god,’stood; or, 
figuratively, ‘ the family,' as opijosed to the * populus,’ the people, outside. 
These little idols were kept near the hearth, and in the ‘ lararium’ (here 
probably referred to,) which was a recess formed for that purpose, aud 
in which prayers were offered up by the Romans on rising in the morning. 

h'ast and the west.] — Yet. 140. * Boas partes Hesperiasque.’ Literally 
* the parts pertaining to the eastern star and the western star.’ 

The faces of IJeoate.] — Ver. 111. This goddess, who was the patro¬ 
ness of magic, is sometimes confounded with Diana. She was in¬ 
voked as potent to avert evil, and was regarded as a beneficent deity. 
Her triple statues were se^ up before houses and m places where three 
ways met ; hence the name * Trivia,’ one of her titles. This office was 
conferred oit her by reason of a tradition, that when an infant she was 
exposed by her mother at such a spot. According to Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, she was the daughter of Coeus and Phoebe. 
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ishe may watch tlie cross roads where they are cut into tliree 
pathways; to me, too, it is given, in order that I may not 
Jose time in the bending of my neck, to look two ways 'without 
moving my body.’* He had said thue far^ and by his coun¬ 
tenance acknowledged that he would not Jie difticult to be 
moved by me, if 1 wished to make further inquiries. I took 
<'ouuage, and, undismayed, gave thanks to the deity, and 
looking upon the ground, spoke a few words. “ Say, now, 
1 2 >ray thee, why the new year begins with the frost of winter, 
wliicli might Ijetter have been begun in the spring ? Then 
nil things arc blooming, tlien is the youthful season of the 
year, and the young bud is swelling fi-oni the teeming 
slioot. Then the tree is covered with the newly formed 
l{‘aves, the corn blade shoots from the seed to the surface of 
tlio ground; the birds, with their melodies, soothe the genial air, 
and the Hocks gambol and disport in the meadow's. Then is 
the sunshine refreshing; and the stranger swallow'^ comes 
forth, and Ijiiilds her fabric of clay beneath llie lofty rafter. 
Then, too, is the iicld subjected to cultivation,'* and re¬ 
newed by the plough. This, in justice, should have been 
' cnlh-d the opening of the year.” I had made my inquiiy in 
many words; lie causing no delay by many, thus compressed 
his words into tw'o lines. “ The ■winter solstice"’ is the first day 
of the new*, and the last of the old sun; riuebus'" and the 
year take the same pemrf for comnieiiccnient.” After these 
tilings I was wondering, and inquired why the first day was 
not exempt from the litigation of the courtsP “ Understand 

The stranger swallow.'] —^Ver.157. The poet here refers to the naartiii 
or window swallow, which builds in the corner of windows, under roofs, or 
against rockyplaccs, and returns year after year to the situation it has once 
adopted, only repairing its nest. It niL\es earth and straw', and after 
moistening it with its mouth, sticks it against the wall as a foundation 
for its iicst. At noon it ceases work, tliat the portion built may dry. by 
next morning, and in about a fortnight its nest is completed. 

Svhjectcd /O' cultivation.] —Vcr. 159. * Patitur,’ literally * suffers,* 
or ‘ endures.’ This terra is appropriately used; for the ground, before 
this period, lias been so hard, that it would not, literally speaking, suffer 
<ir endure cultivation. Now', however, the crumbling soil is ready to admit 
the plough and spade. 

The winter solstice.]—ex. ' Bruma.’ The winter solstice is 
the time when the sun has completed his progress northward on the 
ecliptic, and begins to return. 

PhcBbus.] —Ver. 164. Phoebus, or *'the shining,* was one of the 
titles of Apollo, the god of the sun. 

Litiyation of the coar/r.]—Ver. 165. Sec Introduction. 
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the reason,” says Janus; “ I have assigned the very earliest 
hours of the year for the transaction of business, lest the 
whole year might he spent in idleness from a had precedent. 
For the same reason, each person takes a slight taste of his 
calling by doing something on that day^ but does no more 
than merely give evidence of his ordinary einjdoyment.'^ 
After that [ Ui-W, “Why, although I am propitiating the 
power of other gods^ do I, 0 Janus, present the trankincense 
and the wine to thee, the first of Jill i” “ That bv means of 
me,"® who guard the threshold, thou mayst have,’* says he, 
“access towardsM’^hateverdeities thou mavstwisli.” “Butwhy 
arc congratulatory expressions''® uttered in thy eahuids, and why 
do we then give and receive vi refvrn good wishes ?” Then 
the god, leaning on the stall* which his right hand bore, an¬ 
swers, “Omens of the future are -wont to bo derived from 
beginnings. To the word first spoken, yo mortals, turn yonr 
timid ears: and the angur*’^ observes the bird that is first 
seen by liini. Then the temples and the ears of the gods 

Evidence of his ordinary cmploiment.'\ —170. It was usual willi 
the Homans for all classes of jwoplc in the calends of January, as an omen 
of future prosperity and industry, and not for lucre, to practise a little at 
tlicir respective callings. The mechanic di<l sonic tritling job, tlic farmer 
a little work in the fields, and the jilcader exercised his lungs a Utile in 
the forum. 

By means of —^Ver. 173. Fabius Pictor, an ancient Homan his¬ 

torian, says that the reason was, because Janus first taught the Latins to 
use spelt, ‘ fan-a,^ and wdne in sacrifice. Macrobius says it was because 
he first erected temples to the gods in Italy. 

Gc/ngratulatory expression^.'] —Vcr. 175. It was tlic Homan custom 
on tin; calends of January to express good wishes and anxious praters for 
the safety of friends. Our prarlice of wishing each other a hapjiy new 
year, and the French custom of making presents on that daj, arc, no 
doubt, derived from tliis origin. 

61 The augur. \ —^Ver. 180. The augur, or diviner by birds, derived his 
name from ' avis,' a ‘ bird,' and ‘ gt-ro,’ to ‘ caiTy,’ or from some unknown 
Etrurian origin. According to I'liitarch, in his life of Romulus, tliey 
were anciently called ' auspices,' and are supposed to have been three in 
number, one for each tribe. Tlicy were confirmed in their office by 
Numa, and a fourth was aftorwanls added, probably bv Servius Tullius, 
when lie divided the city into four tribes. They deriveil the ‘ signa,' or 
' tokens of futurity,' from five sources—celestial 'phenomena, (such as 
thunder and lightning),—the singing and flight of birds,—the quantityeaten 
by the sacred chickens,—quadrupeds,—and from extraordinary accidents 
and casualties, called *■ dirie, or * dira.' Among the birds which gave omens 
by the voice, ‘ oscincs,' were the raven, the crow, the coclt, the owl, &c. 
Those giving omens by fliglit,' prsepetes,' were the eagle, vidtore, &c. 
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arc open, no tongue utters iinliecdod prayers, and all that 
is said has its due weight.” Janus had concluded, and I 
made no long silence, but with my words folloNved close 
on his last accents. “What means,” said T, “the palm- 
date, and the shrivelled dried tig, and tlm white honey given 
va u yremdy " in the snow-white jar?”*’“ “A fair omen,” 
said he, “ is the reason, that the like grateful llavour may 
attend upon our tnmsactioiis, ami that tlic year may in 
sweetness go through the course which it has begun.” “ I 
see,” said i, “Why sweets arc given as presents: add the 
meaning (if the. little coin'=* ako yiceiiy that no part of tljy fes¬ 
tival may be imperfectly understood by me.” lie smiled and 
said, “Oh ! liowlittle arc the habits of thy own times knoAvn 
to thee, who caiist suppose that honey is sweeter than the 
aequisitiou of money. Scarcely did I see any one, even when 
Saturn reigned,to whose spirit gain was not sweet. With 


Given os a jircsevt.] —Vcr. 18G. Tlicse new year’s gifts were rall(\i 
‘ strenie.’ They oon^ialed of fruit, occasit)nally c‘4>vcre<l witli gold-leaf, 
honey, and sometimes a tntling pieee of coin. The lig derived its name 
‘eariea,’ from ('aria, now Anatolia, in Ahia Minor. 

In the snow-U'hite j'flr.J—V<>r. IHG. The best lioney was wlnt(*, 
and Avas esjHjeially given on this day in aAAhite jai*, as hearing the he.st 
omen. Honey was more fieqnently yellow, and the ‘eachis.’or jar, of 
red earthenvarc, according to Martial, i. jG. 10. Pliny tells us that 
a A\hitc ‘callus' was sometimes made from a kind of whitish stone, 
(lower renders these lines, 

‘ What means diy figs and palm-fruit I wot not, 

And honey offered in a fine wliito pot.’ 

The little cyim]—"Vcr. 189. The ‘ stips’ was a trilling coin of the 
smallest value, given fieqiienlly to beggar.s, and sent as a new year’s 
pre.sent, merely by wmy of good omen, and not fur any intrinsic value. The 
nominatise ‘ slips' does not occur in any of the IjUtin elassies. According 
to Siictonios, hook v. ch. 42, Augustus condescended to take new \ear's 
gifts, and io recci\c the ‘ slips,’ and in such qualltitie.^ that his now)ear’s 
presents must have been not only of good omen, ljut of great vali:-!. ‘He, 
proclaimed that he too at tlic beginning of the year would receive new 
jear’s gifts istrena’), and stood in the ve.»lil)ule of the temples on the 
.oaleiid!) of .lanuary, to receive the coin t^siipcs), wuich a crowd of all 
chusses showered before him from their hands and laps.’ (lucen Mli/.a- 
heili and James tl»c FirsI, and others of our sovereigns, evpeeted ,i 
new' year’s gift (generally a piece of jilatc) from each member of the 
nobility, and gave a present in return, though the balance of gain was 
generally on the side of the sovereign. 

When Saturn rdyned .^—Vcr, 19.3. Saturn, the god. of Time, was 
the sou of Uranus and Terra, dr Vesta. When dethroned by his son 
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time, increased that love of acquiring, which is now at its 
height, and has scarcely a further point to which it can proceed. 
Wealth now is more valued than in the jTars of the olden 
time, while the people still were poor, while Home was but 
newly built, while a little cottage received Quirinus,^‘' the 
begotten of Mars, and the sedge of the stream alforded 
him a scanty couch. In those times scarcely could Jupi¬ 
ter stand at full length in his narrow Icnnple,"' and in 
his right hand was a thunderbolt of cl.av."^ Then used 
they to adorn the capitol with boughs, ivhich now th^if adorn 
with gems;'’® and the senator himself used to tend his own 
sheep. Nor w^as it then reckoned a disgrace to have enjoyed 
undisturbed slumber on the bed of straw, and to have lieaped 
the hay as a pillow under one’s head. Tln‘ consul used to 
give laws to the people, the plough licing but just laid 
aside, and the possession of a small ingot of silver was 
deemed a crime.'-'® But after the Fortune of this place 

Jupiter, he fled into Italy, and g.'ive name toTj.aliinn, because he ^\as con¬ 
cealed there, from ‘ latco/ to lie hid. Janus, vlio wH' the king of Etruria 
at the time, received him hospitably, and Saturn afterwards reigned on 
the Lalian side of the Tiber. Under Saturn was the golden age, which, 
as Jajius here ttdls us, was not entirely proof against tli-- ciiarins of lucre. 

Q,tdrvms.'\ —^\cr. 199. Tliis was a name of llomulus, as well as an 
epithet of Jauus. AccortUng to Macrohius, in his Saturnalia, it was de¬ 
rived troin tlic Sabine word * curls,’ ‘ a spear,’ and signified one skilled 
in the use of that weapon. 

In hts narrow temple.'] —^Ver. 201. Either the ieuijile of Jupiter 
Feretrius, built by liomulus on the Cajiitol, which miis not si\tceii feet 
long, or that built by Numa. However, the silijiig posture was fre- 
•<juciitly assigned to the god by the taste of the artist, and the reverential 
feelings of tlic tvorshippers, as an attitude of repose aud majestic dignity, 
irrespectively of the limits of ll»t temple. 

A thunderbolt of efoy.]—Yer, 202. ‘ Fictile,' oi baked clay. In the 
early times the images of the gods were of baked clay. Tarf(uinius 
Priscus employed Etrurian artists to make a Jupiter of potteiy for the 
Capitolium; and the four-horse chariot, wliich was placed ou the Capi- 
toline Temple when first built, was of baked iday. 

They adorn widi gems.] —^Ver. 203. Augustus, at one time, presented 
4!ixteen thousand pounds we^ht of gold and jewels u: an enormous value 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

“ A crime.] — Vcr. 208. There was an ancieui law which pro¬ 
hibited the possession by the same person of more than five pounds of 
silver. Fabriciiis, the censor, in the year a.u.c. 478, expelled from the 
senate Cornelius Rufinus, who bad been dictator and twice consul, for 
having ten pounds’ weight of silver plate in his possession. 
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raised on high her head, and Borne reached xdth her height*' 
to the gods above, both wealth increased and the maddening 
lust for wealth; and although men possess very much they stiU 
desire more. They struggle to acquire, in order that they may 
lavish; and then to obtain again®' that which they have la¬ 
vished ; and tlie very changes, from wealth to poverty^ afford 
nourishment to their vices. So with whose stomach has 
swelled with the sufiusion of water, the more that water that 
has been druiilc, the more is it thirsted for.®* Money now is 
the only tiling prizedwealtli®® alone gives honours ; wealth 
yivea friendships ; the poor man every where lies prostrate. 
But thou askest me why the omen of the small coin is deemed 
desirable, and why the ancient pieces of brass®® are welcome 
to our hands. In olden times they used to give pieces of 
brass; at tlic present day there is a better omen in gold, and 
the ancient coinage beaten out of the held, yields to the 
new. XIs (Iclf/ci. too, though we approve of the temples of 
ancient fashion, golden ones please right well; that grandeur 

Reached uith her heiffht .^— ^Ver. 209, 210. These two lines ore thus 
translated by Gower:— 

‘ Blit wlioii proud fate this place’s head had reared, 

And Koine’s top-gallant near the gotls appeared.’ 

To obtain again .']— Vcr. 213. This reminds us of the old provcrli, 
whicli tells greedy people that ‘they cannot both cat their cake and have it.’ 

Is thir&ted for .]— Ver. 21G. The common comparison of the state of 
the a\aTicious man to that of a person afflicted with the dropsy. 

Money 7wu'is the only thing prized.] —Ver. 217. ,‘In pretio pre- 
tium c^t,’ c(pu^ alcnt to our common expression, * Money only makes tlic 
man.’ 

Wealth .]— ^Ver. 217. ‘ Census' literally means the valuation on oath 
of the jircsent value of one’s possessions for tlie purposes of taxation—^in 
fact, the Roinnn return for the income-tax. Hence it came to signify tlie 
property itself. Perhaps it might be rendered by ‘ the reputation of wealth.’ 

Ancient pieces of 6ra«s.] — Ver. 220. The ancient pieces of brass 
were welcome to the hands of Romans, as commemorating the arrival ot 
Saturn in Italy, by the prow of a sliip on the reverse of the coin. .These 
pieces were, doubtless, the large and heavy coins of copper, or rather, 
bronze, and licncc tenned the as or ses, which originally wreighed 1 lb., 

. but were gradually reduced till they scarcely exceeded 1 oz. in weight. 
The ascs of llic early kings are supposed to have consisted merely of square 
ingots of bronze of 1 lb. weight without impress, and Sorvius Tullius is 
stated by Pliny, to have first placed the impress of an ox on them. In 
the early times of the republic, they were coined in a circular form, with 
the types alluded to by .Ovid. The heaviest that have reached us are about 
9} oz. in w'eight. These massive coins were distinguished by the Komaus 
from the smaller and more modern money, by the title ara gravia^ * heavy 

0 
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is suited to n divinity. We praise tlie olden times, but adopt 
ihe mannei's of our own day ; yet the habits of either nye are 
ecpialJy worOiy'^’ to be adopted. He had iinished his iustrue- 
tions ; then once again, as before, in mild accents 1 thus ad¬ 
dressed the ke)-hearing god:—“ Many things, indeed, I have 
learned, but why on the brass coin is there slauiped on one side 
the figure of a sJiip, and on the other, a two-headed forn) 
“Thou mightst/’ said he, “ recognise me in the two-fold form, 
had not the very length of lime worn away the workmansliip. 
The Cause of the ship inscribed remains to be told. In a ship, 
the scytlie-wioidiug t3od‘'‘'ha\iiig iirst wandered over the whole 
world, came up the Etrurian liver.^ I remember the ''eceptiou 
of Saturn jn this land ; he had been expelled by Jupiter from 
the realms of heaven. Thence for a long time did the name 

•D 

of Saturn" abide* with tliat nation; the country also was ealleil 
Lalium from the god being there latent. Aloreover pious 
posterity preserved the ship upon the brass coin, attesting tlie 
arrival of the god, their guest. I myself inliabited the soil 
along wliich, on its left side,'' glides the most gently ^Unv- 


money.' The oijicn of tli*? small coin, is, no (loul)t, an allusion to the sih»T 
and gold coins of a later ]>cri(vt; the silver intrudneed, in 2G9 ii.c., I'v 
coined pieces called donarii (from being of tlie value of ten asschl, and llie 
gold, ill 209 U.C., in pieces of twenty denarii, it is ])Vobable that, after 
these epochs, omens were sotigbt in preference from coins of the more jirc- 
cious metals .—Sec Jiuhn’s Coin Culkrlor's Guide. 


Equally v'ortky.'] —Vcr. 22G. As being the most suitable to the 
feelings, and the best adapted to the wants and comforts of the peoiilc of 
tho.'c respective times. 

A tufo-hfudedform.'] —Vrr, 230. It has been stated in note 9G, 
■wbcii coins with these types were probably first issued. They disappeared 
altogether towards the cud of tlu: republic, some of the last, with tin; an¬ 
cient types of the bitVoutal head of Janus and the jirow of a ship, being 
tJiose issued by I’empcy. lu these, one of the profiles of Janus was made 
to represent Poinpin hiiii^L'li, arid he other Cncius. his father. Maerobins 
relate^ that tlic boys of ancient Home played a game similar to our modern 
toss-h^peimy, crying ‘capita aut navitn,* ‘be;uls or ship,’ just as cur 
boys do * heads or tails.'— See JBohn'^s Cmn Collcetor's Guide. 

^cythC’ivieldvty.]-^- Ver. 234. Saturn is Always represented with 
a scythe in his baud, as emblematical of the ruthless and unsparing 
power of Time. 

^ TAe Etrurian, river.] —Vcr, 234. The river Tiber, which flotved with 
Etviria on its left, and Latiiuu ou the right side, into (jie Etrurian sea. 

'* The name of Satw'n.] —Ver. 237. ‘Satuniia’ was ope of the old 
appeliations of the Latian nation. 

^ Along whose left Vcr. 242. The Etrurian bank of the Tiber, 

Where the Janiculum was situated. 
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ingwave of the sandy Tiber. Here,, where’now Rome is, a 
forest, untouched by the axe, used to flourish, and this stale so 
'mighty was a place of pasturage for a few oxen. My place 
of retreat was that hilJ, which tliis age, paying me all adora¬ 
tion, denominates after my name, and calls it the Janiculum.^ 
Tl’hen, too, was I reigning, when the earth was lit to receive 
the gods, and the divinities were interspersed among tlie abodes 
of men. Not as yet had mortal crime® driven Justice away.® 
She was the last of the deities that left the earth ; and instead 
of fear, a sense of propriety used then without any other 
restraint to govern the people: it was no diffictilty to enforce 
justice among the just. I had no concern with warfare j I 
used then to have but peace and the thresholds under my 
protection; and,” shewing his key, “these,” says he, “are the 
arms wdiich I property bear.” The god had closed his lips; 
then thus I open mine, my words eliciting those of the divi- 
nity-f-“ Since there are so many vaulted archways,^ why dost 
thou stand consecrated ly a statue in one alone," here where 

* T/ie Janiculum.’l —^Vw. 246. Tlio temple of Janus was built on the 
‘ Janiculuin,’ one of the seven hills of Rome. In lime a small town arose 
roan<l it, until the whole vtis included in the immensity of the city of 
later times. From the dwellings of princes being in the early .ages erected 
on the summit of a hill, which was called the ‘ arx,' the residence itself 
snhseqncntly obtained the same title. So, too, the baronial castles of 
the feudal times were, perched on an eminence generally for the double 
purpose of overawing the vassals, and being prepared against a surprise by the 
enemy. In later times the Roman patricians had their palaces on the hills, 
and when they mingled with the plebeian crowd it W'as said of them that 

* desccndchant,’ ‘ they came dowm.' Thus, Horace Od.—‘ descendat in 
campum petitor.* Our word ‘descend’ has a similar meaning, adapted 
iit a iigurativc sense from this latter use of the^ Latin word. 

® Mortal crime.'] — Yet. 2-19. * Facinus moftalc ’ may cither signify 

‘ deadly crime/ or ‘ the crime of bloodshed,’ or ‘ crime committed by 
mortals.’ 

Driven Justice away.] —^Ver, 249. Her name was also Astrma. 
Ovid in his Metamorphoses says, ‘ Ultima coelestum teiras Astnea reliquit,* 

' Astrsca was the last of the celestial deities to leave the earth.’ 

’ Vaulted archways.] —^Ver. 257. ‘ Jani,' covered passages, having 
a look-out on either side, were so called from Janus. The poet asks 
the deity why he is honoured with a statue in only one ‘janus,’ or 
arched temple, when there are so many places in Rome named after him. 
These passages were always doable, for the convenience of people passing 
both ways. 

■ j[n. one alone.] —^Vcr. 257. According to Varro, this temple was the 

* poxtA Janualis/ or * gate of Janus,’ built by Romulus. Numa placed a 
statue of Janus in the temple, which was fiva fiv^its in height. 

ai? 
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thou hast a shrine adjoining to the two market places.” He, 
with his hand stroking the beard that flowed down upon his 
breast, forthwith related the warfare of the (Ebalian Tatius,*^ 
and how the faithless guard,“ captivated with the Sabine brace¬ 
lets, conducted Tatius to the approaches of the lofty citadel. 
“ From that,** said he, ** there was, as there is now, a steep 
patJi by which you descend to the vollies and the market 
places. And now had he reached the gate^' Avhosc resisting 
bolts Juno the daughter of Saturn had insidiously removed : 
when fearing to enter on a contest with a deity so power¬ 
ful, I sidy put in practice the resources of niy pecvHaf 
art.^^ I opened the mouths of the fountains, in whicJi kind 
of aid I am distinguished, and 1 showered foith sudden streams 
of water. But first I mingled sulphur in the liot streamlets, 
that the boiling flood miglit o))straet the passage of Tatius. 
^Vhen the useful quality of tins stream, after the repulse of 
the Sabines, w'^as perceived, and the appearance which it 
formerly had was restored to the place now secure from the 
enennj^ an altor was erected to me, united with a little 
chapel: this with its flames consumes the spelt meal with the 
salt and flour cake of sacrifice “But why dost thou lie 

® The iu'o market-/places.'] —^Ver. 258. These were the ‘ Boarium,’ or 
ox-marlvct, and the ‘Piscariun),' or fiih-markct. 

The (Ehalian —Vcr. 200. (Kbalus was a Spartan prince, 

the grainlfatUer of Helen. The Sabines, who are liere allmled to, were 
reputed to have been a Spartan colony. Titus Tatius was the king of the 
Sabines in their wars with Uoimdus. 

" The faithless guard ]—Ver. 2GI. Tarpeia, the daughter of Tarpeius, 
agreed, to betray the Roman citadel (of which her father was the com- 
iiiamJer) for the gulden bracelets worn bytbc Sabine warriors. W'hen she 
had fulfilled her promise, she received tlie just reward of her treachery, fi'r 
eacii buldicr, as he gave liis bracelet, threw also his slueld upon her, and she 
was soon crushed to death by the weight. This circumstance is comme¬ 
morated on a denarius of the family. 

** Meachsd the gate.] —^Ver. 205. It was the ‘Porta viminalis’ that 
Juno on this occasion opened for the admission of the Sabines. It 
vras so called from the ^antity of osiers, ‘ vimina,’ that grew in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Afy peculiar art.] —^Vcr..^8. That is, of opening, suited to my 
guardianship of all entrances and exits.. These two lines arc translated bv 
Gower;— 

‘ I, loth to thwart it with so high a power, 

Bid slily help them with a feat of our.' 

Cake of scarce .]— ^Ver, 276. These were small cakes made in tho 
afaaite of fingers joined together, and laid in heaps for the purposes of 
tacrificey whence the name ^ strues/ from ‘ stnio,’ ‘ to build,' or ‘ pile up/ 
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concealed” in time of peace, and why art thou revealed, 
when arms are taken up V* There was no delay, the cause 
''of the circumstance inquired after was told me in answer. 

In order that the means of returning may lie open in readi¬ 
ness for the people when they have gone forth to war, tlie whole 
of my gate stands wide open, the bolt being! removed. In 
times of peace I bar my'doors, that she may by no means be 
•enabled to depart; and under the sway of Caesar’s name long 
shall I remain shut up.*•I*'He spoke, and raising his eyes that 
looked both before and’ behind, he looked upon whatever 
til ere was in the whole world. There was peace: and the 
Rhine, ” the occasion of thy triumph, Gcrmanicus, had now 
surrendered to thee its subservient streams. 0 Janus, make 
peace everlasting, and tliem to he the ministersof peace, and 
grant that the author of this change may not abandon his office. 
But, as I was enabled to learn from the list of the festivals, 
on this day our forefathers consecrated two temples.” The 
sacred Island which the river surrounds with its divided 
stream, received the son of Phoebus and the nymph Coronis.” 
Jupiter occupies a share; one place received them both, and the 
temple of the grandson is joined to that of his mighty grandsire. 

What forbids me, also, to mention the stars, how each 
of them rises and sets ? That, too, was a part of my 
promised undertaking. Blessed spirits feere they to whom 
first it was a care to learn these things, and to ascend 
to the mansions on high. It is worthy of belief that they 
raised their heads equally above the vices and the haunts 
of mortals. Neither lust nor wine enfeebled tlieir exalted 

Lie concealed.'] —^Vcr. 277. Alluding to the closing of the temple 
of Janus in time of peace, and the opening of it in time of war. 

2'he Jlhine.] —Ver. 28G. He alludes to the triumph of Germanicus 
over the Catti, Cherusci, and Angrivarii, a.u.c. 770. 

The ministers.'] —^Ver. 287. Tiberius and Germanicus. 

Ttvo temples.] —^Ver. 290. One to Jupiter, consecrated by Cains 
Servilius, and the other dedicated to iEsculapius, the son of Apollo. 

The nymph Coroms.]—Ver. 291. iEsculapius was the son of 
Apollo and Coronis, the daughter of Phkgias and Leucinpus. She was 
slain in a tit of jealousy by Apollo, who gave j£sculapius into the charge 
of the centaur Chiron; he instructed his charge in the art of medicine, of 
which he afterwards became the tutelar divinity. In consequence of a 
■plague at Rome, an embassy was sent to Epidaurus, in Peloponnesus, 
where iSsculapius was worshipped, and one of the serpents sacred to him 
was brought to Rome, on whi^ the temple mentioned by the poet wu 
built to the god on the * saoed Jale’ in the Tibor 
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minds, nor the duties of the Forum, nor the foils of warfare. 
Nor (lid giddy ambition, nor glory overspread witli artificial 
glare,^ nor the craving for vast riclies, disquiet tliora. Jt 
IS they who have brought the far distant stars to our eyes, and 
have s>ubjected the heaVens to their intellect. Thus is heaven 
won, not that Olympus for that purpose should bear Ossa,'* 
and the peak of Peiion touch tlic loftiest stars. Wo, too, 
under tlie guidance of tliese, will apportion out tin; skies, 
and will assign their own peculiar days according to the a])- 
pointed constellations. When,^thoi-eforo, the third night before 
file approaching nones shall come, and the groinid sliall grow 
(Lamp, besprinkled with the dew of heaven, in vain will tlio 
claws of the eight-footed Crab'® be sought for; he has sunk 
headlong beneath the western waters. When the nones arc 
iust arriving, the showers issuing from the black clouds will 
give you indications as the Lyre rises.® 

Add four days passed in regular succession, to the nones, 
Janus will have to be appeased on the Agonalian day.®^ The 
aproned priest®® may perhaps be the origin of the appcl- 

Artificial glare."] —^Ver. 303. 'Fucus' is, literally, a marine shrub, 
or sea-wced, red alkanet, which was used for the purposes of dyeing and 
painting. % 

21 Should bear Ossa.]—Ver. 307. Ossa (now Kissova), Peiion 
Plesnfd), and Olympus which is still called by its ancient name, were high ' 
mountains in Thessaly. He alludes to the attempt by the giants Otns 
and Ephialtes, sons of Neptune and Iphimedeia, to scale heaven when tliey 
were but nine years old, by heaping the mountains one upon the other. 

22 The eight-footed erab."] —V'er, 313. Because on the third day of 
Jannaryj at sun-rise, is the acr*>nychal setting of the constellation CanoiT, 
the Crab. In the mythology, it is said to have been placed among the 
constellations by Juno, after it had been crashed by the foot of Hercules, 
which it had bitten while the hero was engaged in combat with the 
Hydra in the Lernsean marsh. 

2* The Lyre mes.]—Ver. 316. The cosmical rising of Lyra, usually 
accompanied with rain. This is feigned to be the lyre on which Orpheus 
played when he descended to the infernal regions-. 

2* The Agonalian day."] —Ver. 318.- The festival of Janus called ‘Ago- 
nalia," or *Agoniathe meaning of which name the poef proceeds to 
describe. 

2* The aproned priest.']—-Ver. 319. The * minister* here mentioned 
was (he * rex sacrorum,* or * king of the sacrifices,' who was in religious 
matters the representative of the ancient kings; higher in rank than the 
'pi^niifex maximus,' but inferior in power and influence. His duties 
were, to perform sacrifice, to propitiate the deities, and to proclaim the 
festivals. While saciifichig, the prieats and their assistants used to wear 
amall aprons. 
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latioR, under ihe blow oF wlioni tlic victim fiills in honour 
oi‘ tlio rcb'Htial gods; for lie, when about to stain wiili 
reeViijg gore Ibe Ivuives alrendy unslieatliod, ahvays .asks 
the question, “ J)o 1 proceedNor docs lie proceed 
unless cojinnanded so io ifo. Some think that the dav has 

fr 

the name of Agonal, from the act of driving, because the 
shc«']i do not come of ilunr ov'njWe iri/l to iho sacrifrr, but arc 
driven."' Some think tliat this festival was called “ Agnalia’*"'* 
hv the aneients, although liv that derivation one letter is re^ 
move<l from its proper place; or is that day thus named 
from the agony of the shcep,‘“® because tlie Aietim shud¬ 
ders at (he knives pereeived Ijf it as they lie in tlie w.ater'’*’ 
Some, too, ihiuJt- that the day derived a Clreeitm cjiithet 
from the games''’ that were wont to be celebrated in the 
time of our forefatjievs. The ancient dialect, too, called 
slu-cp by the name of “ Agonia;” and in my opinion the last 
is the (rue n^ason for the name, and to this extent that reason is 
asv.vriitincd for eeriaiii, (bat the king of the sacred rites is in 
duty hound to propitiate tlie divinities with the mate of the 
ll ’cee-hcaring ewe. That strerifiro which htis fallen hv the 
light hand of tlie victor is cfilledthc victim:^’ when the hostile 
troops are driven far away then the sacnjicn is callcil the liost.’”' 
~u days of old, it vfivs plain spelt, and the sparkling grainof 


Do T 2 }rocef’d?] —^Vcr. 322. Ago ne. Two Latin words, forming a 
lri’.>ll.a1)lc, and signifying ‘do 1 ?’ or ‘ am I to proceed?’ 

Are (h iix'a. J—Vcr. 323. * Agor’ is ‘ to be driven,’ whence this fanci¬ 
ful deriv.ation. 

Aimtha ]—Vcr. 325. From ‘Agnus,’ *& lamb,’ as slicep were then 
s.ioritic('d. 

Ayony of the shecp.'\ —Vcr. 327. ’Aywvta, (agonia), the Greek for 
‘ terror,’ wlicncc our word ‘ agonyimplying pain, and, in this instance, 
‘ extreme horror.' 

In the water."] — Ycr, 327. The knives placed in basins of xvatcr, 
near the altar, for the purposes of alilution. 

From the ffamcfi.'] —Vcr. 330. 'Aywvf?, ‘ agones,’ is the Greek term 
for public games or contests. 

32 lif called ihe —Ver, 33.5. So called, according to the poet, 

as being the oft’ering sacrificed by him vrho is the ‘ victor,’ or conquering 
party, (leriving its name from ‘ vinco,’ ‘ to conquer.’ 

The host,] —Ver. 336. The sacrilice is so called, according to the 
poet, when it is offered on the retreat of the enemy; as it would appear, in 
contradistinction to Ids death; ‘ hostis’ being the Latin word for ‘ enemy.’ 

35 Sparkling j^rotw.]—Ver. 338. Salt was held in high esteem by the 
ancients. The lores and the salt-cellars were with equal care plac^ on 
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unadulterated salt that had efficacy to render the gods pro¬ 
pitious to man. Not yet had the stranger ship, impelled 
through the waters of the ocean, imported the myrrh®® that is 
distilled from the bark i^i tear-like drops. In those days 
neither Euphrates had sent its frankincense,®^ nor India its 
zedoary,*® nor were the filaments of the ruddy crocus then 
known. The altar used to send forth its smoke, contented 
witli the Sabine herbs,®® and the laurel was burned with no 
small crackling noise. If there was any one who could add 
violets to the chaplets wrought from the flowers of the mea¬ 
dow, that person was a rich man. The knife of the present 
day, which opens the entrails of the stricken bull, had in 
those times no employment in the sacred rites. Ceres^® was 
the first who took pleasure in the blood of an anmal—iiamehji 
tlie ravenous sow, avenging the injury done to her property 
by the merited death of tlie transgressor. For in the eiu*ly part 
of the spring she found that the crops jof corn, swelling with 
their young milky juice, w'ere rooted up by the snout of the 
bristly swine. From that day the swine p.aid the penalty. 
You, he-goat, warned by her example, wish that you had ab¬ 
stained from the shoot of the vine. A person looking upon 
him while imprinting his teeth upon the vine w'ould naturally 
utter some such expression as this, with no silent indignation. 

‘ Well, gnaw away at the vine. Master goat; there will still be 
enough juice in it to be sprinkled upon your horns, when you 
shall be standing a victim at the altar.’ Truth attends 

their tables. The family salt-cellar was an heir-loom, preserved with the 
greatest care. Horace, Odes, book 2, Ode 1G, mentions the salinum. 

Imported the myrrh.l —Ver* 339. The myrrh is a shrub that eitlier, 
with or without an incision in the bark, distils a sweet gum in tear-like 
drops. 

3^ Frankincenss^ —Ver. 341. This was a perfume which jras imported 
into Europe £nmi Arabia. 

33 Its r'edQa^.]*—Yer. 341. 'Costum' was a shrub growing in 
Palestine and l^ria, and prized for its powerful aromatic smell. The 
Euphrates, running through Mesopotamia and the tjorthern part of 
Arabia into the Persian Gulf, bore thither for the use of 'Uie western w'orld 
the riches and spices of the east. 

33 The Satnne herbs.] —Yer. 343. This was the sarin, a herb resembling 
the <^^ess. liiny, Nat. Hist, book 24, mentions the occasional use of 
ik in the place of frankincense. 

' 3^ Ccres.l —^Ver. 349. For some account of this foddess see note on 
127 of this book. 
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his words. Bacchus," thjr foe given up to thee for punish* 
ment, has his horns sprinkled with the outpoured wine." 
Her guilt was fatal to the sow—fatal, too, was his guilt to 
the goat. But what didst tkoUf O ox, and what did ye, 0 
gentle sheep, to deserve a like fate ? 

Aristscus" was weeping, because he had seen that his bees, 
destroyed together with their progeny, had deserted the 
unfinished honeycombs. Him, then, while grieving, his 
Cferulean mother" with difliculty consoled, and added to what 
she had said these last words: " Cease thy teal’s, my son, 
Proteus" will alleviate thy losses, and will teach thee in what 
manner thou mayst recover what has been lost. That however, 
he may not deceive tliee by his transformations, let strong 
fettei’s bind both his hands.**" The youth comes to the prophet, 
and seizing the arms relaxed in sleep of the watery sire, binds 
them together. He, versatile in form, by his peculiar art changes 
his appearance, but afterwards, overcome by the fetters, he 
returns to his natural shape, and, raising his countenance all 
streaming, with his azure-coloured beard, he said, “ Dost thou 
seek to knoM’ by what art thou niayst recover thy bees '! Bury in 
the earth the carcase of a slaughtered ox ; lie, when so buried, 

JJacc^us.] —^Vcr. 3C0. The god of wine and revelry. He was the 
son of Jupiter and Seincle. 

TAe out^poured Vcr. 360. Alluding to the pouring the wfhe 

between the horns of the victim before it was slain. 

Aristaus.] —^Ver. 363. He was son of Apollo and the nymph 
Cyrene, and followed the occupation of a shepherd, according to Virgil, 
who, in the fourth book of his Georgies, relates this story at much greater 
length, and in more poetical language. 

His i'arulmn mother.] —Ver. 365. Or *of azure,’ or 'light blue 
colour,' Cyrene being a nymph of the waters; she was daughter of the 
river Peneius, and is said % Pindar to have given name to the town of 
Cyrene, in Africa.—Pythia Ode 9. 

*5 Proteus.^ —^Ver. 367. He was a deity of the sea, ion of Oceanus 
and Tethys, or, acconling to some writers, of Neptune and Phccnice. 
Neptune bertowed on liim, as the keeper of the ocean monsters, the gift 
of prophecy. He resided chiefly in the Carpathian Sea, and on the coast 
of Egypt. When reposing on the shore, he was much resorted to by 
persons wishing to test his prophetic powers. Menelaus and Hercules oro 
Mid to have consulted him. 

* Birtd both his Aands.]—Ver. 369, 370. Gower translates these lines— 

' But bind him sure, in fetters strong, lest he 
With his transformed shapes, should coosen thee.’ 
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will supply what thou now askost of mo.” The sheplicnl 
performs his commands. The sw'arms tlirong from the pu¬ 
trefying ox. Tlic death of a single being has produced a 
thousand new lives. Fate, too, demands the sheep. She 
in her impiety once cropped tlic sacred plants,^^ which a 
pious old dame was accustomed to ■ olfcr to tlie rustic 
deities. YWliat remains in safety, when both the sheep that 
boar th?^ fleece, and the oxen tliat till the fields, resign 
their lives upon the altars ? Per.sia ])ropitiates by the fiacrijkc 
of the horse, Hyperion*® begirt with rays of light, that no 
sluggish victim may be olfered to the swift god. lleeause the 
hind was once slain in honour of the triune Dianain tlie 


stead of a virgin,at the present day she is sacrificed though 
not in the stead of a virgin. I have seen the J>apieaus'‘‘ 
and him who dwells near thv snows, 0 iluiiniis, ofl'er to 
Ti- ivia the entrails of dogs. 

The ass too is slain for the lustful guardian” of the fields. 


The sacred pJants.l —Ver. 381. ‘ Verbciiac' here laeaiis the severuJ 
plants used in sacrifice, stich as the laurel, olive, myrtle, cypress, lainarisk, 
and rose. In the sacred rites they were either used ns trarlands for tlic 
head, or were borne in the hands of suppliants, or were laid on the altars. 
Some legend is probably here referred to, the particulars of which ha\e 
not conic down to us. 

Hyperion,'] —^Ver. 385. A title of the sun among the Greeks. The 
Persians worshipped him by the name of Mithras. According to some 
nn ihologists, Hyperion was the son of Uranus and Terra (heaven and 
earth), and father of the sun and moon and of Aurora, the goddess of the 
morning. 

Diana.] —Vcr. 387. See note to line 141, above. 

^ In the stead of a rifv/tn.]—Ver. 387. This was Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agajneinnon and Clylcmncstra. The Greeks, when going 
to Troy, were detained at Aulis by contiary winds. Chalcas declared 
that this was through the anger of Diana at the loss of a favourite stag, 
killed hr Agamemnon; but f^iat the goddess would be appeased by the 
death of the daughter of the olTisidcr. Wlwin about to be sacrificed', she 
disappeared, and a goat or a hind was substituted for her, though accord¬ 
ing to some accounts she really was slain. 

Tfus Sapaans,] —Ver. 389. A people of Thrace, probably visited 
by the poet when an exile in that country. Dogs were sacrificed to 
Diaiio, because by their harking they scared away th^ speetres which she 
smnmoned to earth. These sacrifices took place at Zenuthus, near mount 
Hsemus, in Thrace. 

** Lustful guardian.] —Ver. 391. Priapus, an obscene god, was the 
aOn of Venus and Bacchus (a befitting parentage), and was principally 
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Tlie reason is indeed one that must cause shame, but quite 
suited to the character of this divinity. Greece was celebrat¬ 
ing the festivals of ivy-crowned liacclius, which every third 
winter brings round " at the established period. The guardian 
deities of cool Lycscuin^ came thither, and any one besides that 
was no enemy to mu’th; the JViis, and the youthful troop 
oi' Satyrs prone to lust, and the goddesseswho inhabit the 
streams and loiudy iields. The aged Sileiius®^’ too, had ar¬ 
rived upon his ass widi bending hack, HLwHPriapus^ who wntli 
ruddy aspect scares away the timorous birds. Tlicy, having 
fouiul a grove well suited for their merry earousaLs, reclined 
on the couches bestrewed with grass. Bacchus gave the 
wine; each had brought n cliaplet for himselfj a rivulet 
rolled by its waters, to be but sparingly nnx(*d.’” The Naiad 
nymphs were there, some with locks dishevelled witliout the 
applicatimi of the comb, others with their luiir arranged both 
with taste and labour. This one waits upon them wdtli her 
robe gathered upabove the middle of tbe leg, another exposed 
as to her breast, wdth the bosom of her dress slashed asunder. 
This one bai-es her shoulder, another swx*eps her robe along 
the grass—no sandals confine their delicate feet. On this 
side some are kindling the gentle flames of desire in the Satyrs, 

worshi])ped at Lampsacus in Mysia, on the Hellespont. He presided 
over fields and gardens, which he protected from tliieves and blight. 

Brings round.'] —Vcr. 394. This was the ‘ Trieterica,’ or ‘ three-year 
feast.’ It was really an annual festival, but was celebrated with greater 
sr.lcinmty every third year, to commemorate the expedition of Bacelius 
into India. Prohahly the year alluded to in the poem was the ancient one 
of four months only. 

Cool Lycerum.] —Ver. 395. A mountain in Arcadia sacred to Pan 
and Jupiter. Tlie gods mentioned, were the several Pans, fawns, and 
satyrs, the deities of Arcadia. 

The goddesses.] —Ver. 398. The Naiads, or water-nymphs. 

“ (Si/enus.]—Ver. 399. He was the foster-father of fiacchus, and, 
according io Pindar, was born at Malea, in Lesbos. He had a bald head, 
flat nose, and thick beard. He was the leader of the Satyrs, and was 
always drunk; yet, singularly enough, he was considered as conspicuous 
for his wisdom. 

5’ Sparingly muj^ed .]—Ver. 404. Moderate drinkers mixed tiuree parts 
of water with two of wine; but the present company preferred their liquors 
neat, or nearly so. Perhaps the ladies formed the exception. 

^ Rohe gathered up.]‘ —Ver. 407. The female tunic reached the 
ancles; bat when expediUon was required, it was tuqked up as far as the 
nud-le^. ‘ 
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«ome in thee who hast thy temples wreathed with pine.Thee 
too, Sileuus, of hist inextinguishable, they inllamc. It ia 
lust alone that precludes thee from being aged. But the 
ruddy Priapus, the deity and guardian of the gardens, was 
charmed by Lotis above them all. Her he desires—her he 
longs after—for her alone he sighs; he signifies his wishes 
by his nods,®" and entreats her by signs. Cold disdain is 
innate in the fair, and haughtiness accompanies beauty. By 
her countenance, she despises and she scorns him. 

It W'as night, and, wine producing .sJumlier, tlieir bodies lay 
overpowered by drowsiness, in various places, l.otis, as she 
was wearied with sport, lay, the most remote of all, on the 
grassy earth, beneath the overshadounng houghs of a maple. 
Her lover rises, and, holding liis brcatli, stealthily advances his 
silent footsteps, treading on tiptoe. Wlien noic he had reached 
the sequestered resting place of the nympli, fair as snow, 
he takes care lest the very drawing of his breath should make 
a noise. And now was he poising his body on tin* grass close 
by her, yet stiU was she sunk in deep sleep. He is overjoyed, 
and drawing aside her garment from her feet, began to pro¬ 
ceed along the blissful path to the accomplishment of his de- 
isires. When, lo! braying with hoarse throat, tin* ass that bore 
SilenuR sent forth nnseasonable sounds. Alarmed, the nympli 
starts up, and with her hands flings hack Priapus, and then Hy¬ 
ing'''” arouses the whole grove. The god, already too well jirepared 
for his lustful attempt, was an object of ridicule to all by the 
light of the moon. The author of the outcrv paid the jienalty 
by death, and hence is an acceptable vietini to the god of 
the Hellespont. Yon, ye birds, charmers of tlie fields, a race 
accustomed to the groves, and guiltless, had been as yet un¬ 
harmed ; you, v ho build your nests, who cherish your eggs 

w With p%ne.']‘^\tr. 412. t. e. Pan. 

By his rtorfs.]—Ver. 417, 418. These lines remind us of those of 
"Milton, in L'Allegro c— 

* Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles; 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles.' 

♦ 

Atfd sneers.] —Ver. 420. As we should say in common parlance. 
She turns up her nose at him.’ 

, Then/tyiny.] —Ver. 436. The gods, in compassion for this gross 

tOttempt on the nymph, changed her into the lotus tree. 
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with your plumage, and warble delightful strains from your 
ready throats. But these things avail you nothing, because 
you are accused of the power of utterance, and the gods 
believe that you disclose their purposes. And this charge not 
entirely gi’oiiiidlcss; for, as each is most famdiar with the 
gods, at ouo time, by your wings, at another, by your voices, 
you give time indications.'’”^ The race of the fowls, for so long 
a time secure, ai length came to be slain in iV** tttm, and the 
entri^!.<ol' tlie informer against them///<?« delighted the gods, 
Bor that re!l^^on, oiten is the white ring-dove, the consort, 
torn from lirr mate, burned on the glowing hearths. JVor 
does tile (lei’enco of the Capitol'^'* avail, to prevent the goose 
from airordiiig its liver for thy dishes, 0 dainty daughter of 
Iiiaelius.''' I Ml ih(‘ night of this dai/, the crested biril is slain 
ill honour of the irotldess Night, because with watchful tliroat 
he cuMs f(*rtli tlic warm day. In the mean time the Dol¬ 
phin, *'■ a hriglit eonstcllation, rises over the deep, and puts 
Ibrtli his h'-ad from his native waters. 


Trvv hnlicalrovs.'\ —Ver. 41 7. The poet refers to tlic omens obtained 
fiOiM l!ii: and voif< s of liinls. 

■’ Diftnci of the capiloL ']—Vei. ].')3. Tlie city of Kome l)oing talvcn 
• 'i.c Gauls, Marcus .Manlius,.witIi a body of men, relircd into the 
“.ti . diiving ibe night \^as attacked by the enemy. Their ap- 

^ /ftaeii was discovered in time, tliruugh tlie cackling of some goose that 
wcn; kept ill tin; temple of Juno, and from that time geese were held 
saci«d with the Koitians. 

Daxsililcr of hiae.hus.l —Vcr. 453, tr> t. Inacliis, supposed to Lave 
i'Cii) tin; sai.n with Io, daughter of Inadms, the n\er god. I’rojn tlio 
iMi' iircaii i.i.ii-wlwcli she is here represented as indulging, she would 
proh,'J)J\ have linen more than usuallyideased by a taste of the ‘pate do 
tbiev gra^’ ol the present day. Gower trauslaics these lines thus, 

‘ Nor can the guarded capitol release 
The goose’s liver from choice Inacli's mess.’ 

Goddesi, Night."] —Ver. 455. *Nox,’ ‘Night,’was one of the ino^t 
ancient deities, being a daughter of* Chaos. By her brother Krebiis she 
produced the Day and the Light. She wms the’motlier of the Fates, 
Dreams, Discord, Death, Momus, and others, and was worshipped in the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The Dolphin.] —Ver. 457. The cosmic rising of the Dolphin on 
the 9th of January; being the fifth of the Ides. In Book ii. the poet 
relates how the Dolx>hin carried Anon to Tacnarus, when the minstrel 
had been thrown into the sea by the sailors anxious to obtain his wealth. 
It w as also said that the Dolphin was thus honoured for having gained 
the hand of Amphitrite for Neptune. 
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Tlie next day marks the winter by a central line,®^ and the 
part of it which will then remain, will be equal to that which 
is past. 

The next dawn,®® Tithonus having been left by her, shall 
look upon the pontilical ceremonies of the Arcadian goddess. 
Thee too, sister of Tunius,®® the same day received in thy 
temple, here where the Plain of Mors is traversed by the 
aqueduct of the Virgin. AVlumee shall I derive the causes 
and the forms of these sacred rites Who can guide my 
sails in the midst of the dt'cp. Instruct me thyself, thou who 
hast a name derived from song, and favour my undertaking, 
lest thy glory be lost in uncertainty. Having an origin 
before that of the moon'* (if we credit it ivhen speaking of 
itself), the land derives its name from the great Arcas.^- 
yierc was Evayder,'^ who, lalthoughon either side of illustrious 
^)*igin, was more noble in the line of his sacred mother: who, 
as soon as she had conceived the inspiration of heaven in her 
soul, us(‘d to •utter from lier unerring lips verses redolent of 
the di\inity. She had told her sou that troubles were im- 

Central line.'] —Vcr. 459. Ovid makes the lOtli of January the 
middle day of wiiiler. Colurnella makes it the 4t1i of that monlli. 

Thr next dawn.] —Vcr. 461. Aurora was the goddeso of the nioviiiiig. 
and the daughter of Hyperion, or of Titan. She became cnanioiin'tl f)f 
Tithonus, son of Laomedon, king of Troy, and took liini with lier to 
heaven. 

Sister of Turnus.] —^Ver. 403. Jiiuirna was a water nymph, A\ho, 
according to Virgil, yThicid ^ii., was beguiled by Jupiter, and by him made 
a goddess of the streams. Her temple stood in the Campus Moitius at 
Home. She is again ineutiom d in the next book. 

™ l^hese snerrd rites.] —^Ve.- 465. The Cannentalia, in honour of Cor- 
incnta, a goildcss of Arcadian origin, called also Nicostrata ami Themis. 
It is said Ijelow by the poet, that the numo Cfu’iucnla was deriv ed from 
her proplictic powers, ‘carmen’ being the Latin word for ‘prophecy,' 
which being originally given iu vecBC, the term ‘ carmen' afterwards 
became applicable to all kinds of verse. Carmenta had a tQmplc in the 
forum consecrated toiher by the Roman matrons. 

That of the mAion .]—Ver. 469. indeed all the Arcadians styled them¬ 
selves rrpoaeXqvoi, * existing before the moon/ or ‘ Prmlunites.' This 
circumstance is mentioned in tlie next book. 

Areas.] —^Ver. 470. Areas was son of Jupiter and Calisto, and trans¬ 
ferred to heaven as a constellation iifter his death. Arcadia, to which lie 
gave name, was in the centre of Pclopouuesus, bounded by Achoia, Messenia, 
Elis, and Argolis. * ' 

” ^vandcr.]—Vcr. 471. He was son of Carmenta, by Mercury, or, ao 
cordlug to others, by Echemus- 
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pciuling over him and herself, and many things besides, vphicli 
obtained tlicir fulfilment in the lapse of time. For now the 
youth exiled with his mother, too true a prophetess, leaves 
Arcadia and his Parrhasian'* home. To liim, as he wept, 
hi.s mother said, ” Stay thy tears, my son, this turn of fortune 
must be borne by thee with manful spirit. This was thy 
destiny ; it is no guilt of thy own that has exiled thee, but a 
god ; thou hast hceii banished from thy city by the anger of 
a divinity. Thou art now enduring, not the penalty of a 
misdec'd, but the wrath of a deity; it is some consolation 
that guilt does not ra'company thy great misfortunes. As the 
miml t>f each man is conscious of good or evil, so docs he con¬ 
ceive within his breast hope or fear, according to his actions. 
JMourn not as though wert the first that had suffered 
such ills; the same storm has borne down many a mighty 
man. The same did Cadmus’^ sutibr, who long ago, wheii 
haiiislied from tlie Tyrian shores, took up his abode, an out- 
easi, oil the Aoiiian soil. The same did Tydeus,'*® the same 
did Pagasajiin Jasonsuffer; and others besides, \\horn to 
enumerate "wonld l)c a ta.sk too tedious. To the brave man 
every laud is a country, as, to tlic fishes the ocean, and as, to 
the bird the whole extent of space in the whrld of air. iVor 
iloes bleak winter freeze throimhout the whole of the vear; 
t(» thee too—believe me—the hours of spring will yet come.*’ 
I'lvauder, with miud emboldened by the words of liis parent, 
cuts the waves with his bark, and reaches Hesperia.'^® 

"* PuYvhaaian.'l —Ver. 478. Parrhnsia was a town of ArcatHa. 

Cfff/wM#.]—N i;r. 41)0. Son of Agenor, king of IMianicia. His sister 
I’liiopa lifivinjr liocn carried off hy Jupiter, lie ^^as sent in koarch of her, 
a-nl louiulcd the colony of lUcotia, one of the ancient nainos of ^^hIcll 
w ds Aonia. These lines are thus translated by Gower:— 

' * ‘ This Cadmus, banished from the Tyrian Bay, 

Endur’d, then settled in Aonia.' 

Tydrm.'\ —Ver. 491. Ilcw’as son of GSiieus, king of Calydon. Having 
accidentally slain one of his friends, he fled to the court of Adrastus, king 
‘of Argos, whose daughter Dciphyle he married. 

” Pagmtsan Jason.y-~'Sftx. 491. Fagasm was a sea-port of Thessaly. 
.Tason was the son of JEson, king of loldios, who headed the expedition, 
to Colchis, in pursuit of the golden fleece, which he gained by the aid of 
Medea. 

ffesperiaJ—Yer. 498. So called from ‘ Hespems,’ or ♦ Vesper,' the 
evening star, as Italy was to the west of Greece, where it first received that 
appellation. Evandcr arrived in Italy in the reign of Faunas. 
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And now, by the advice of the skilled Carmentis, he had 
directed his bark into the river, and was proceeding against 
the stream of tlie Etrurian current. She beholds the bank 
of the river, to which the fords of Terentus’® are a^aceht, 
and the Cottages scattered over the lonesome districts JITcind as 
she was, with her locks all dishevelled, she stood before the poop, 
and with stern looA withheld the hand of him who was guiding 
the vessel’s course. Then stretching forth her ai*ms towai-ds the 
right bank afar, she thrice strikes the pine wood deck with frantic 
foot. Scarcely, yes, scarcely, was she restrained by the hand 
of Evander from springing forward, in her haste to stand upon 
Jie shore. “ Hail, gods of the regions sought by us,” she 
said, and thou country that shalt hereafter give new gods to 
Heaven, and ye rivers and fountains, wliich this strange land 
enjoys; ye too, nymphs of the groves, and yc choirs of the 
Naiads.With favouring omens he yc seen by my son and 
by me, and may that bank be trodden with an auspicious step. 
Am 1 deceived ? or shall these hills become a vast city, and 
shall Ihc rest' of the world seek laws from this land ? To 
these mountains lAe stvaij of the whole earth is promised 
one day j who could suppose the place to have so high a 
destiny? And soon shall the Dardanian ships**" touch at 
these shores; here too shall a woman be tlie cause of a fresh 
war. Pallas,®^ my beloved grandson, why dost thou put on 

TerentusJ] —501. This was a place at the end of the Campus 
Martlus, where was a subterranean altar to the infernal deities. 

The iViw'ads.]—Yer. 512. The Naiads "were deities who presided 
over rivers, springs, and fountains. They were represented as beauteous 
damsels, naked to the waist, and reclining on a vase, which was pounng 
forth a stream of water. Goa‘s and lambs were olfered to them, with 
wine, oil, milk, honey, friuts, and flowers. Gower translates these lines 
‘ Ye springs and rivers of this land hospitious, 

Ye fairies feat, and water-nymphs delicious.' 

These hills.} —Ver. 515. Alluding prophetically to the future desti¬ 
nies of home. *’The heights on which it was built were the Palatine, 
Capitoline, Jauiculan, Caslian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal Hills. 

** Dardanian ships.} —^Ver. 519. Trojan. Dardanus was the ^on of 
Jupiter and Electra, and was considered as the founder of Troy. She 
alludes to the arrival of .Eneas about sixty years after. His travels and 
his arrival in Itsdy, when rendered homeless by the de^ruction of Troy, 
for''! the subject of the iElaeid of Virgil. 

^ A woman he the cause,} —^Ver. 520. Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
was thb cause of the war between Jhieas and Tumus. Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, hod previously been the eanse of the Trojan war. 

M Pallas.}—\cx. 521. SoQ of Evander. He led the auxilioriei wbifib 
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tho^e fatal.arms? Tet put them on; thou wilt be alain 
■with no mean avenge of thy death, Troy! although con* 
quered, thou shalt conquer, and overthrown, thou shedt 
again*;** that same ruin shall overwhelm the homes of thy 
foes.*®^Burn Neptunian Pergamus,*’ ye triumphant flames; 
is not that heap of ashes more exalted®* than the whole world ? 
Presently shall pious .^neas bring hither the sacred relics^ 
and his father,** a second sacred charge; receive, 0 Vesta,*® the 
gods of Ilium. The time will come, when the same person shall 
have the charge of thee and of the world a>s well, and thy 
sacred rites shall be performed by a worshipper, himself a 
god. In the hands of the August! shall remain the guardian- 
sliip of their native country; it is the decree of heaven that 
this house should hold the reins of empire. One thence sprung, 
the grandson and the son*® of a god, though he himself 

his father supplied to iEneas, and was killed by Turnus, wlio was slain by 
.'Eneas. 

Shalt rise again.1 —Ver. 523. Namely, in Rome, founded by the de- 
;iccndants of> tby people. 

Homes of thy foes.'] —Ver. 524. She alludes to the future subjection 
of the Grecian provinces by Rome. 

Hcpiunian Pergamus^ —Ver. 525. Pergamns was properly the Citadel 
of Troy, but the word is often used by the poets for the entire city. Troy 
wa.s called ‘ Neptunian,’ because, when banished from Heaven, Neptune, 
with Apollo, assisted King Laomedon in building it. 

More exalted.] —^Ver. 526. That is to say, ‘ in its consequences,’ if 
we consider with the poet that the foundation of Rome was owing to the 
destruction of Troy. 

His father .]—^Vcr. 527. Anchises, the father of iEneas, did not, ac¬ 
cording to Virgil and other writers, reach Italy, but died in Sicily; though 
Ovid, Cato, Strabo, and Dio Cassius, say the contrary. The relics alluded 
to^ arc the images of the Trojan gods, the sacred fire of Vesta, and, accord¬ 
ing to some writers, the Palladium. 

Receive, O Vesta .]—Ver. 528. Vesta was the goddess of fire, and had 
a temple in Rome, which was built by Numa. In her sanctuary was pre¬ 
served the Palladium of Troy, and a fire kept constantly burning by the 
Vestal virgins. The goddess received her name from the Greek word 
iaria, a * hearth.’ 

Thy sacred ritet.] — "Vet. 630. Julius Ctesar was the ‘Pontife* 

' Maximus,’ or chief priest, and after his death was deified. Allusion 
.here made to him, or to the Emperor Augustus, who also received divinh 
honours, and in his lifetime united the imperial with the pontifical 
office. 

Grandson and the eon.] — Yet. 533. Either one person, Tiberius, the 
adopted son of the god Augustus, and grandson of the god Julius; or 
two persons, Tiberius, the son, and Grennanjkms,the godson pf AugustusL 

D 
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refuse it, shall bear with godlike mind the burden which his 
father bore. And as 1 shall, in times to come, be conse¬ 
crated in everlasting shrines, so shall Augusta Julia^ be a 
new divinity. 

When, with such sayings as these she came down io our 
own times, her prophetic tongue stopped short in the very 
midst of her accents, t Landing from bis ship, the exile stood 
on the Latian herbage; happy the man“ to whom that coun¬ 
try was a place of exile ! And no long delay was there; new 
habitations were erected, and throughout the Ausonian hills 
there was no one greater than the Arcadian. Lo, the club- 
bearing hero hither drives the kine of Erytliaia,^ having 
travelled over the length of the vast world. And now while 
the Tegercan®** house is his place of entertainment, his kinc un¬ 
tended wander tlirough the luxuriant fields. . It was dawn; 
startled from his slumber, the Tirynthian®' guest perceives that 

Tiberius alone is probably referred to, as lie did reign, wliicli Gcrmanicus 
did.not; and we ai-e told that lie affected to show great reluctance to as¬ 
sume the reins of government on the death of Augustus. 

”3 Augusta Julia.] —Ver. 53G. This was Livia Driisilla, daughter of 
L. Drusus Calidauus, and wife of Tiberius Nero, by M hom she had Tiberius 
and Drusus Gcrmanicus. Augustus, iu order to marry her, divorced liis 
wife Scribonia, and, on bis death, she received the name of Julia by virtue 
of his will- Though Ovid is here deifying the lady in a spirit of anticipa¬ 
tion, and though she survived him several years, it actually was the fact, 
that she was deified by her grandson Claudius, as Suetoniim and Tacitus 
iiifonu us. She was a woman of bad and unscrupulous character. 
Gower renders these lines;— 

* As sure as altars me perpetually 
Shall worsi Jp, Julia shall a goddess be.' 

Happy the man,] —^Vev. 540. If, as is generally supposed, these lines 
were written by Ovid when himself in banishment, this expression perhaps 
was accompanied by a sigh % his far-distant home. 

^ Sryihixa.] —^Ver. 543. Erythaca was an island near Cades, now Cadiz, 
in Spain. Gcryon, a three-bodied monster, lived there, possessing nu¬ 
merous herds and flocks; Hercules destroyed him, and drove his flocks 
and herds to Tirynthus. - 

Tegeaan]. — Yar, 545. Tegeaea was a city of Arcadia, near the Eurotas. 
Gower thus tr^lates these lines- 

* And being here entertain'd by King Evaoder, 

His beasts unkept about the plains do wander.' . 

” Tirynthiein .]— Yer. 547. Heraules waa said to have,been nursed 
•ud brought up at Tirynthui, a town of in Peloponuesua. 
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two bulls are missing Arom his number. He seeks them, and 
he sees not a trace of the noiseless theft; the fierce Cacus had 
dragged them backwards into his cave; Cacus,the dread and 
disgrace of the Aventine forest,’’^ no slight curse to both 
neighbours and travellers. Hideous was the appearance of 
the creature his strength was in proportion to his bulk, his 
body was huge: Mulciber* was the sire of this monster, and 
for his habitation there was a mighty cavern made secret by 
long passages retreating within, a den that could hardly be 
found by the wild beasts themselves. Human heads and arms 
hang nailed over the lintels, and the ground is quite blanched, 
frightful with the bones of men. The son of Jove was de¬ 
parting, a part of liis oxen having been thus carelessly tended 
by him, when the stolen animals uttered a lowing with 
hoarse voice. “I accept the recall,”* he says ; and tracing the 
sound, the avenger comes through the woods to the accursed 
cave. The other had obstructed the approach by the barrier 
of a mountain fragment; hardly could twice five yokes of oxen 
have moved that mass. The Hero strains with his shoulders, 
(the heavens, I should tell yout had once rested^ o]|^em), 

Caeus.'Ji —^Vcr. 551. Fabled to have been the son of Vulcan and Me-, 
dusa. According to some accounts, he was a dishonest servant of E vander. 

Aventine forest.} —Ver. 551. The Aventine was the most extensive 
of the Roman hills, and was called by that name after an Alhan king, 
who was buried upon it. It was called Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess 
of sleep, who had a temple there, and Remonius, from Remus, who wished 
to found the Roman city there. 

1 Of the creature.] —^Ver. 553. ‘ Viro’ signifies literally, either ‘ the 
man,’ or the * heroand Cacus, by birth, belonged to the class of heroes 
or demigods. Rut inasmuch as he docs not seem to have been worthy of 
the name, according to our conception of its import, and as, by reason 
of his birtii, he could not be called a man, the aptiellation used in the text 
seems to be the most appropriate. 

^ Muloiber.} —^Ver. 554. This was one of the names of Vulcan, derived 
from * mulceo,* * to soften because, by his art, he softened iron; being 
the god of fire and the patron of blacksmiths. He was the son of Juno, 

, and the husband of Venus. 

3 The recaU.] —^Ver. 561. To be called back when setting out on a 
journey was generally considered a bad omen. Hercules, however, here 
thought it a good one* 

*• Had once resiec?.]—Ver. 565. He relieved Atlas, who supported the 
heavens, that ha might go and pluck the golden fruit of the Hesperidesfor 
hun. On Ids return with the apples, Hercules requested Atlas to hold the 
load fur a ament while he made a pad ^ bis head. Atlas resumed the 
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and moving it dislodges the mighty weight. As soon as it 
was uptorn^ the crash startled the very sky, and the earth sank 
down, struck by the weight of the mas%. Cacus begins the at* 
tack hand to hand, and fiercely maintains the combat with stones 
and stakes; and when he fails in the use of these resources, 
with but little courage left, he resorts to the arts of his 
father, and vomits forth flames from his resounding throat. 
Often as he blows them forth, you would believe that 
Typhoeus^ is breathing, and that the rapid flash is hurled 
from the fires of j^tna. Alcides grapples with him, and his 
trebly knotted club, swung back three or four times, was planted 
full upon the face® of him opposing. lie falls, and belches forth 
smoke mingled with blood; and dying, with his broad chest, he 
beats the ground. Of those bulls, the conqueror offers one to 
thee, 0 Jupiter, and invites Evander and the inhabitants of the 
country ; he builds an altar to himself, which is styled “ the 
Greatest,” in the spot’ where a part of the city has its name 
derived from an ox.® And now the mother of Bvandcr is not 
silent on the fact, that the time is near at hand when the earth 
shall j^c sufficiently enjoyed the presence of her own Her- 
culesjftut, as in her life she was most pleasing to the gods, , 
so, now herself a goddess, the blessed jjrophetess possesses 
this day as her own in the month of Janus. 

burden, and Hercules forthwith, walked away with the apples. The story 
bears some allusion, doubtless, to the fact, that Atlas was one of the ■ 
first to give some knowledge of astronomy, and perhaps geography. 

Typh(eus.'\ —Ver. 575. A giant called also Typhon, son of Tartarus 
and Terra. Flames darted from bis mouth and eyes, and he had a hundred 
heads, like those of a dragoa. Waging war upon the gods, he so 
frightened them, that they fled in the shape of various animals. Jupiter 
at length conquered him by his thunderbolts, and placed him under ;£tna, 
a volcanic mountain of Sicily. 

® Upon r/ke/ace.j'^yer. 573, 6. Gower renders these lines thus 

* Alcides drives on, and, with knotty bat, 

Three or four times doth dash him o’er the pate.' 

Greatest.*} —^Ver, 581. This altar, according to Livy, and 
Dionysius, was built'by Evander in honour of Hercules, and not by Her¬ 
cules himself. According to them, Garmenta suggested the dedication, 
and the priests who superintended the sacred rites were the Potitii and 
the Pinarii, two illustrious families of the neighbourhood. 

® From ano».} — y&t. 582. ‘The Forum Boarium,’ or ox-market, called, 
ao from ‘ bos,’ ‘ an ox,' and ^plied to that use on account of the sacrifice 
there offered by Hercules, as menfloned in the text. 
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On the Ides, the undeiUed priest in the temple of Jupiter, 
offers on the flames the entrails of a wether; then every province 
was restored to our people,® and thy grandsire was called by the 
title of Augustus. Pass in review the waxemimages® as they are 
distributed through the halls of the ennobled; titles so great 
as liis never fell to the lot of any one man. Africa calls her 
conqueror'® after herself; another hero in his title records the 
subjection of the Isaurian power," another the mhjeetion of 
the Cretans.'® The Numidians render one man titled, Mes- 
sana'* makes another great in storg —another has derived his 
distinction from the city of Nuranntia.'® Germany gave to 
Drusus'® both death and a title. Ah me! how short-lived was 
® liestored to our people.2 —Ver. 589. On the Ides of Janmuy, b . c . 
27, and a.u.c. 726, Augustus offered to resign his power. Being pressed 
to retain it, lie consented, on condition of handing over the tranquil pro-^ 
vinccs to the people, to retain the unsettled ones and the army, under his 
entire control. The senate, nominally, at least, took the management 
of all the tranquil provinces, and to this fact allusion is here made. 
Octavius on this occasion received the title of Augustus. 

® 2'he waxen images.'] —Ver. 591. These waxen images represented 
those persons who had the privilege of using them. Those who were 
called ‘ nobiles,' having filled the office of Consul, Praetor, Censo^jjjjkCurulc 
Aldile, had this privilege, which was called 'jus imaginum,' were 

kept with great care by their posterity, and carried before them at their 
funerals. They were painted busts as far as the shoulders, made in wax; and 
they were placed in the * atria,’ or halls, carefully enclosed in wooden cases, 
supplying much the same place as our family pictures. Titles and 
inscriptions were written below them, describing the honours and 
achievements of the persons thereby represented. 

Calls her conqueror.] —Ver. 593. The Romans occasionally took 
an additional name,' agnomen,’ or * cognomen,* from some illustrious deed 
or great event. P. Cornelius Scipio, srftcr his victory ovesr Syphax, king 
of Numidk, in Africa, received the cognomen of Africanus. 

“ Isaurian power.] —Ver. 593. Publius Servilius, the pro-consul of 
Asia, conquered the Isaurii, a people near mount Taurus. He received a 
triumph, and was honoured with the ' agnomen’ of Isauricus. 

The Cretans.] —^Ver. 594. Q. Metcllus was sumamed Creticus, 
from the island of Crete, now Candia, which he subdued. 

hrUimtdtaRs.]—^Ver. 595. Q. Csecilius Ketellus conquered the 
Nttinidians, under their king Jugirtha; whence his title ' Numidicus.’ 

■ 1* Masana.] —Ver. 595. 'Messana,* or ‘Messala,’ in Sicily, was con¬ 
quered by .Valerius Corvinus Maximus, who assumed the agnomen of 
* Messala.’ 

Numantia.'] —Ver. .596. A tower in Spain, which, after a fourteen 
years’ war, was destroyed by the Romeos under Scipio ^Imilianus, thence 
called Numeptinus, a.u.c. 622. 

See note online 3 above. 
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that heroic career! Were Csesor to seek his names from the. 
conquered, he would have to assume as many in number as 
the vast world contains nations. Some celebrated by one 
circumstance derive their titles therefromr—for instance, the 
title gained from a breast-chain” won, or the assistance af¬ 
forded by a raven.0 thou entitled ‘ Great,*thy title is the 
full measure of thy achievements j but he who overcame. 
thee was too great for any title. And there is no grada¬ 
tion of epithet beyond the Fabiithat house was entitled 

* the greatest,* for their services. But yet all these are rendered 
illustrious by honours merely human; he, however, has a title 
in common with supreme Jove. Our forefathers style the 
sacred ntes * august ;* the temples are called * august* when 

^onsecrated in due form by the hand of the Pontiffs. Augury 
^too is derived from the source of this word,^* and whatsoever 

Breast-chainJ] —Ver. 601. Titus Manlius conquered a gigantic 
Gaul in single combat, and stripping him of his collar, or breast-chain, 

* torques,’ obtained the title of Torquatus from the circumstance. 

i» By a rami.]—Ver. 602. Marcus Valerius, a military tribune under 
Camilli4|fighting with a champion of the Senones in single combat, was 
aided ll^Praven, which, attacking his enemy in the face with beak and 
claws, enabled him to gain an easy victory. From ' corvua,’' a raven,' he 
obtained the surname ‘ Corvinus.’ 

Entitled ‘ Grea/.’]—Ver. 603. Cndus Pompeius, sumamed 'Magnus,* 
or ' the Great,’ from his great successes. He was son of Pompeius Strabo, 
who was distinguished in the Italic war. He is generally called Pompey 
the Great, by an adaptation of his name to our ideas of euphony. He was 
conquered by Caesar at Pharsalia, and was treacherously slain. 

*<> The Fahii.'] —Ver. 605. Q. Fabius Rutilianus, according to livy, 
bookix.''c. 46, for his efforts in restoring concord, and lessening the power* 
of the populace during civic elections, received the surname of * Maximus,’ 
or ' Greatest,’ as a benefactor to his country, which name his descendants 
bore. According to the genealogists, our gracious Queen is a descendant 
of the Fabii, and, if so, she has, perhaps, a double claim to the name of 
' Maxima.’ In the next book Ovid mentions the tradition that the Fabii 
were descended from Hercules. 

« Ver. 609. He seems to imply that the word ‘Augustus' is 

derived from the same root, * augurium,’ ‘ an omen,’ as though 'consecrated 
by augury,’ or ‘omen,’ or ‘understood by means of the birds.' This name, 
an epithet of divinity, was considered beyond any human title. The 
Greeks translated it by n^daroe from et/Sb*,' to worship.’ 

” Source qf this leorrf.]—Ver. 611. The poet seems to mean, that 
‘ augurium ’ uid ‘augustus ’ come from one origin, connected with ‘ avis,’ 

. * ^ bird,’ and perhaps, *gero,’‘to bear.’ He also appears obicuely to hint, 
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Jupiter blesses with increase by his aid. May he increase 
the sway of our chief, may he increase his years; and, Ceesar, 
long may the chaplet of oak-leaves ^ shade thy doors. The godfe 
being propitious, may the inheritor of a title so illustrious 
take upon himself the burden of the world with the same 
.auspices that his father did.* 

.When the third Titan'''* shall look back upon tlie by-gone 
Tdcs, there will be a repetition of the sacred rites of tJie 
Parrhasian goddess. For in former days, before the circum¬ 
stances to which I allude, covered chariots used to carry the 
Ausohian matrons; (these, too, I believe to have been named®^ 
after the parent of Evander.) In after-times tliis honour 
being withdrawn from them, each matron formed the de¬ 
termination by no issue to renew tlie image of her huted^ 
lord; and that she might yield no offspring, reckless, with 
secret blows'"' she w'as in the habit of loosening from licr 
womb the growing burden. They say that the senate repri¬ 
manded the matrons who had dared to perpetrate tlicse in¬ 
human deeds, but th.at nevertlicless they restored the privilege 

that had been taken from them. And they now order two 

* 

sets of festivals to be kept in honour of the Tegreau mother, 

that ‘aiigA/ ‘to increase,' is derived from tlic same source, per- 
haps meaning that ‘ increase ’ was ])orlendcd by, and the necessary con- 
soqiicncc of, good omens. The Gr2tli line is of somewhat obscure sig- 
nlhcatinn. 

’’ Chaplet of oak-leai'cs."I —Vcr. 614. This was tlic civic crown, and 
was pre.'icnted to him who had saved the life of a Koman eilizeii. When 
the senate decreed tlie title of Augustus to Octavius, they ordered, in 
their ailulafion, that a civic crown should be suspended from hi.s house, 
between two laurel liranehcs which were set on either side of his gate. 

Titan.1 —^ An epithet of the sun. The Carmentalia now 

return, not in honoiur of Carincutn, but of her two sisters, Porrima and 
Poatverta, 

To have been named.] —^Ver. 620. lie suggests a silly derivation of 
‘carpentum,' ‘a chariot,’ from the name of Carmenta. The Roman 
matrons received llic privilege of the chariot for their generosity after the 
capture of the city of Veii, when they contributed their jewels to aid 
Camillus iii performing his vow to Apollo. 

“ With secret blows.] —^Vcr. 622-3. ITicsc lines arc thus rendered 
by Gower:— 

‘ And to prevent her erabrjon, every mother 
' Forced teom her womb by some close means or other.’ 
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both for the boys and the giris.*^ It is not allowed to bring 
within her holy place any thing made of hide,*® that sub¬ 
stances deprived of life, by dying a natural deaths may not 
defile the unpolluted hearth. If you are one who have any 
taste for ancient ceremonies, stand by the 'priest who is pray¬ 
ing ; you will then catch names which were unknown to you 
before.*® Porrima and Postverta fire bein r propitiated, either' 
thy sisters, 0 Mcenalian nymph, or companions of thy exile* 
The one is believed to have sung of that which was long past,®® 
the other to have prophecicd what would happen hereafter in' 
the revolution of time. 

Fair Concord,®^ the succeeding day placed in thee in a snow- 
white shrine, where elevated Moneta®* raises her steps on 
high: now with case wilt thou look down upon the Latian 
%owd; now have the august hands of Caesar replaced thee. 

Furius, the conqueror of the Etrurian people, vowed the 
ancient temple, and long since discharged the obligations 
of his vow. The occasion was, that the commonalty having 


Boys and the girls.'] —Ver. 628. By way of expiation for the 
children of both sexes that had been so made away with. 

“ Made of Aide.] —Vcr. 629. It was forbidden to bring leather arti¬ 
cles not only into this temple, but all others. At the same time the rule 
was confined to the skins of animals which had died a natural death. The 
priests were allowed to wear leather sandals, made from the hides of 
beasts that had been killed by them for sacrifice. 

29 Unknown to you before.]—Yer. 6Z2. He seems to imply that these 
deities, Porrima and Postverta, were but little known, and the origin of 
their worship little enquired mto. Porrima is so called only in this place, 
and by Servius (on the iEneid, Book viii. line 336). Macrobius (Sat. 
i. 7) calls her ‘Antevorta;’ and Anlus Gellius (Attic Nights, Book xvi. 6), 
' I^sa,’ or ‘Prorsa.^ The name of the first signifies ‘turning,* or ‘looking 
before;* of the other, ‘looking behind.’ Though the poet does not say so, 
from what we learn from A. Gellius, there is no doubt that they were 
obstetrical deities, to be invoked against the perils of difficult partn- 
rition. 

Long past.]—’Vet, 635. ‘Porro’^^erdly signifies ‘the fatiiwj’ 
but its original meaning might have beeit'*4ifiu: off,’ in either sense. , 

/hir Concord.]-* ver. 637-39. He says that on the following day, 
the 17th of the calends of February, the most* anient of the temples of 
the goddess of Peace has been vowed by Fiirius Camillas, the Bonoan 
general, when he had conquered the Veienses,^ people of Etruria. ^ 

^ Moneta.] —Ver. 638. The tmple of hno Moneta stood in the 
Cipitol: a flight of one hundred ste]^ led to it from the temple of Con* 
cord. It was the Mint, or plape of coinage. 
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taken up arms, had seceded^ fi:om the senators, and Eome 
herself was in dread of her own strength. The late occasion 
is a more happy®* one; Germany, venerated chief, extends 
her dishevelled locks,®* vanquished under thy auspices. Thence 
it is that thou hast offered®* the first fruits of a nation, and 
luist constructed a temple to the goddess, the peculiar object of 
thy veneration. This, thy ancestress®’ has endowed both with 
property and with its altar, the only woman found worthy of 
the couch of our great Jove. 

When this festival shall have passed by, Men, 0 Phoebus,. 
Capricorn being left, thou wilt run thy course tlirough the 
constellation of the youth that carries the water.®* 

Wlien the seventh Orient sun from this shall have plunged him¬ 
self into the weaves, then shall no Lyre®* be glittering through- 

* 

® Had secedcd.l —Ver. 643. The dissension of the patrician and 
jdebdan orders respecting the election of the consuls ended in the election 
of one plebeian consul, Lucius Sextus, a.u.c. 328. This arrangement 
was brought about by Camillus, in bis fiilh dictatorship. 

A more happy onr;.]—Ver. 645. This is a compliment to Tibe¬ 
rius. The first ten)ple was built in consequence of civil commotion; the 
second on the conquest of Germany. 

^ Her dishevdled /ocfo.J—Ver, 646. It was the custom to shave the 
heads of captives. Ovid nniy hero he speaking figuratively, or perhaps 
literally. The hair of Germany was much valued by the Itoman ladies 
for msJfing false tresses; and i>crhaps a supply of hair for the wig-makers 
was exacted firom tlic conquered people. Gower’s translation of these 
lines is, 

* Brave prince, thy thundering knocks 
Made Germany cut short her dangling locks.’ 

Hast Qffered.l —Ver. 647- Tiberius repulsed the Germans, and 
conquered Iilyrium. On his triumph lie entertained the people at ] 000 
tables, and gave to each man 300 sestertii. The poet may here allude to 
this, or more probably to the offering of the first-fruits of conquest to tl.e 
deities, and especially to the rebuilding of the temple of Concord uy 
Tiberius. 

Ancestrea8,1 —Ver. 649. Livia, the mother of Tiberius, and the 
grandmother of Germanicus. 

That carries the waicr.]—-Ver. 652. On the 16th of the calends of 
February the sun leaves the constellation of Capricorn, and enters that 
of Aquarius, * the'Water-bearer.’ Ganymede,, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 
ia said by Ovid to have been translated to this constellation. Gower 
translates these lines, 

* These things thus past, Sol leaving Capricorn, 

His raoe-horse to the water-boy doth turn.’ 

** JVb Yer. 654. On the KHh of the calends of Februaiy the 

Lyre sets hdiai^y. 
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out the whole heavens. After the getting of this constella* 
tion, at the approach of night, the fire which twinkles" in the 
centre of the lion’s breast shall be plunged into the deep. 
Three or four times had I turned*^ over the calendar that 
marks out the seasons of observance, and yet no Seraentivp 
Iioliday" was found by me; when the Muse (for she perceived 
my difficulty) says, “ Tliis festival is announced by proclama¬ 
tion.; Mdiy dost thou seek from the calendar to find a moveable 
feast ? And yet, altliough tlic day of the fcvstival is unfixed, 
the season is fixed; it is when the ground is impregnated 
with the scattered seed. Bedecked with garlands, stand at 
the well-filled stall, ye oxen; with the warm spring your task 
shall return. Jjct the farmer hang on its peg the plough 
.discharged from service;" the cold ground shudders at an 
incision. Do, farmiT, give some rest to the earth, now that 
seed-time is past; give some rest to the men, too, who have 
tilled the ground. Let the hamlet" keep holiday; purify the 
village, ye swains, and to the hamlet’s altars give your yearly 
cakes.^*^ Let Ceres and Tellus, mothers of the fruits, be pro¬ 
pitiated with their own com, and the entrails of a preg- 

" Tkejirc which twinkles.'] —Ver. 656. The star Uegiilus,in the con¬ 
stellation Leo, on the ninth of the calends of February, about nightfall, 
sets acronieally. Columella says, it sets on the sixth of the calends of 
February. 

I turned over.] —Ver. 657. Literally, ‘ I rolled over.' If this is to 
be read literally, it would rather apjdy to the scroll form of book than the 
paged book of more recent introduction, and which vre have noticed in 
the note to line 19 above. 

** Sementive holiday.]— ct. 658. For an account of the ' dies stativaj’ 
and ‘coneeptiva;,' see the Introduction. 

Discharged from service.] —Ver. 665. ‘Emeritus' is properly applied 
to the soldier, discharged when the time of military service Las expired. 

** The haml^.] —Ver. 669. ‘Pagus.' Servius Tullius divided the 
Roman ti rritoiy into * pagi.' There was in each ‘ pagus ’ an altar, on 
which, during the ‘paganalia,' a yearly sacrifice was offered by the 
* Pagani,’ or people of the ‘ pagus.' This feast was in honour of the rustic 
gods, and was instituted by Servius Tullius. As the country people were 
ill generri the last to adopt Christianity, the name of ‘Pagan’came in 
time to be equivalent to the term ‘ heathen.’ 

Yearly cakes.] —Yer. 670. These were called rriXavoi 'by tiw» 
Gredcs. They were made of eggs, flour, milk, and oil, and were offered 
by the different families of the ‘pagus.’ The purification was made hy 
tending the victims round the ‘ pagus ’ before they were sacrifleed. 
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ttant sow. Ceres and the earth^ discharge an united duty. 
The one supplies the origin of the crops, the other the situation. 
Partners in toil are they, by whom antiquity was civilized, and 
the acorn from the oak-tree was replaced by a more wholesome 
food. Glut the greedy husbandmen with boundless crops, 
that they may receive rewards worthy of their tillage. Give 
ye uninterrupted growth to the tender seed, and let not the 
shooting blade be withered during the cold snows. While 
we are sowing, clear the skies with cloudless breezes; when 
the seed is covered in, besprinkle it with the rain of heaven. 
And do ye take heed that the birds, a nuisance to the tilled 
fields, do not in mischievous flocks lay waste the gifts of Ceres. 
You, too, 3 ^e ants, spare the grain when sown; after the har¬ 
vest there will be a better opportunity for plunder. Mean¬ 
while, let the standing corn spring up free from the leprous 
mildew, and let not the sicldy crop grow wan from the dis¬ 
tempered atmosphere; neither let it pine aw'ay from meagre- 
iiess, nor let it, too lu.\uriant and all run to blade, perish by 
its own rankness. Let the fields also be clear of darnel that 
weakens the eyes, and let not the sterile wild oat rise in the 
cultivated soil. Let the land return, with heavy interest, the 
produce of the wheat and tlic barley, and the spelt destined 
twice to endure*"^ the fire. These wishes do I entertain for you, 
these wishes entertain for j'oursclves, ye husbandmen, and 
may either goddess render these prayers efficient. Wars long 
engaged mankind; the sword was more handy than the 
ploughshare, and tlie ploughing bull gave place to the charger. 
Then the hoes used to lie idle, the spades were turned into 
pikes, and from the pondrous harrow the helmet was wrought. 
Thanks to the gods and to tliy house! r/ars long since bound 
in chains lie prostrate under our feet. Let the ox come be¬ 
neath the yoke, and the seed beneath the ploughed soil. Peace 
nurtures Ceres; Ceres is the nursling of Peace. 

But on the day which is the sixtli before the approaching 

^ The coriA.]—Ver. 673. Worshipped by the Romans under the 
name of ‘ Tellus,' * Ops,* * Teilurao,’ and ‘ Bona Dea,' ‘ the good goddess.' 
According to Varro, the Earth was male in producing seed, female in 
nounshiug it. She is sometimes confounded with her partner, Ceres. 
I'hey are here represented as teaching the idiorigines to abandon the acorn 
for the cultivation of wheat. 

Tvoiee to endure .]—^Ver. 693. The ancients used to parch their 
oera before they grovuid it 
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calends, their temple 'vras dedicated to the gods, the sons of 
Leda/® The brothers sprung from the race of the gods 
erecte'd it in honour of the divine brothers, near the lake of 
Jutuma. My song itself now brings me to the altar of Peace. 
This will be the second day from the end of the month. Come 
hither, 0 l*eace, with thy well arranged tresses encircled with 
Actian boughs,^® and in thy gentleness take up thy abode 
through the whole world. Wliile there are no foes, let there 
be no occasion for triumph ; thou shalt be to our chieftains 
a boast greater than war. Let the soldier bear arms, only for 
tlie purpose of putting down the use of arms. By the wildly 
sounding trumpet let no blast be sounded but that of the 
pageant. Let aU the ciirth, far and near, dread the descend¬ 
ants of -®neas ; and if there shall be any land that dreads not 
Borne, then let it love her. Throw, ye priests, the incense on 
the fires lighted in honour of Peace, and let the white victim 
fall, witli stricken forehead. Entreat too, the gods inclining 
to your hallowed prayers, that the family which gives us peace 
may equal her in eternal duration. But now the first portion 
of my task is completed, and together with its month my 
little book comes to a close. 

Sons of Lcda."] —Ver. 706. Castor and Pollux were the twin sons 
of Leda by Jupiter, a.u.c. 769, Tiberius built a temple in their honour, 
in his own name and that of his brother Drusus. The divinities were 
called ‘ Dioscuri,’ * sons of Jove.’ Their temple was built near lake 
Jutuma and the temple of Vesta. 

Aetian boughs.'] —Ver. 711. Augustus gained a great naval victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra ne;ir Actium, a town of Epirus, a.v.c. 723. He 
Eoon after closed the temple of Janus, in token of universal peace. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


CONTENTS. 

This nature of the subject and the dedication, ver. 1—18. Some remarka 
on tlie Febnia, from which the month derives its name, 19—34. The 
common opinion on the efficacy of purgations, 35—4G. On the ancient 
place of February among the months, and the change in its position. 
47—54. The calends of February distinguished by the dedication of 
the temple of Juno Sospita; the praises of Cmsar; the ceremony in 
the grove of the asylum; the sacred rites of Jupiter, 55—70. The* 
cause of tempests at this season, 70—72. The setting of the Iiyre and 
of the Lion midway, 73—78. The setting of the Dolphin and the story 
of Arion, whose Dolphin is placed among the constellations, 79—118. 
Augustus stjled the father of his country; his great virtues, and a 
comparison of him with Romulus, 119—144. The rising of Aqua¬ 
rius, and the milder breezes consequent thereon, 145—118. The bo- 
gimiiug of spring, 149—152. Arctophylax rises; the story connected 
with it, 153—192. The sacred rites of Faunus and the slaughter of 
the Fabii, 193—242. The constellations of the Crow, the Snake, and 
the Cup rise, and their story is related, 24S—266. The rites of the 
Lupercalia and their origin, with the story of Hercules, Omphalc, and 
Faunus, and the exposure and preservation of Romulus and Remus, 
267—452. The changcablcncss of the weather, 453—456. The entry 
of the Sun into the Fishes; their story is related, 457—474. The Qui- 
rinalia and the deiheatiou of Romulus ; the festival of Fools and of the 
goddess Fornax, 475—532. The propitiation of the Manes, 533—570, 
The sacred rites of Muta or Tacita, 571—616. The Caristia, 617—618. 
the Terminalia, 639—684. The rape of Lucretia and the expulsion of 
the kings, 685—852. The return of the swallow, 853—856. The 
Equina, 857—864. 

The month of Janus is brought to a close; with my song the 
year grows apace. As a second month progresses, so let a 
•second book proceed. Now for the first time, elegiac strains, 
do ye speed onward with more stately sail; you were, I re¬ 
member, but lately of trifling account.^ I myself liave employed 

^ ^ oetfoun^]— Ver. 4. The Elegiac measure, which Ovid usee 

iE ^ porao, WM usually employed on subjects of a triffing nature. This 
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you as ready agents in love, when my early youth sported in 
numbers adapted to it. I am the same who now sing of .sacred 
subjects and the days of observance as they are marked in the 
calendar. . Who could believe that such could have proved® a 
path to these subjects ? This is my line of service; what arrns 
I can, I bear, and my right hand is not destitute of every skill. 
If javelins are not hurled by me with mighty arm, and if by 
mo the back of the warrior steed is not pressed ; if I am not 
cased in the helmet, nor girded with the sharp sword, (any one, 
forsooth, may be skilled in such arms as these), still, Coesar, 
with zealous breast T trace onwards thy deeds of glory, and 
proceed on my path through the recital of thy titles. Be 
thou then present, and reward with benign aspect my services, 
if but for a moment; if thou hast any leisure from thy task 
of forcing the enemy to sue for peace. 

Our Roman forefathers called atoning sacrifices by the name 
ftf * Februa® and even now many traces of its meaning confirm 
this signification of the expression. The Pontiffs ask wool of the 
king of the sacrifices and of the Flamcn*, the name of which in 
the ancient dialect was ‘ Februaand the purifying substances 
which the lictor takes for the houses when ascertained as being 
impure, the parched spelt with the grain of salt, are called by 
the same name. This too is the name of the bough, which, 
lopped from a consecrated tree, covers with its foliage the 
holy temples of the priests. I myself have seen the Flaminica 
fusking for the * Februaa bough of pine was presented to 
her making tins request for the * Febnia ’ by name. In a 

was the character of many of his previous compositions in this kind of. 
verse. Gower translates these lines;— 

* Now, Elegies, your sails you 'gin display, 

Methoughts you were but little flags to-dajr.* 

® Such could have proved,"] —^Ver. 8. Namely,his ‘ Amours' and ‘ the - 
Art of Love,’ upon which he had formerly employed the Elegiac measure. 

5* Februa.] —Ver. 19. According to Varro (on Rustic Matters, Book 5), 
this word was of Sabine origin. It probably came from ‘ ferveo,' * to be 
hot,* inasmuch as purification was cflhcted through the medium of heat. 

* Flmmen,]—yct. 21. The ‘ Pontifex' was a priest who sacrificed to all 
the ^;ods; the *Flaraen' dedicatedhis service to butone deity; the ‘Ftaiuen 
DiaUs,' or priest of Jupiter, held the highest office among the Flamens. 
Afbong other privileges, that of being attended by a lictor was one. The 
.^ihamiaica' was the wife of the Flamen Dialis. Her assistance was essentiiU 
the performance of certain saefed duties; and, as tbe.Fi^iiBeh was re- 
^bictedtoone marriage, if the FJ^soimea died he obliged to lesiga. 
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word, whatever there is byraeans of which our breasts are puri¬ 
fied, it had with our unshaven ancestors^ this name. From these 
circumstances the month derives its name,® either because the 
Luperci’ with thongs of hide, purify all the country, and con¬ 
sider that rite an expiation; or because the season is purified, the 
shades of the dead being appeased when the days devoted to 
their offerings have passed by. Our ancients believed that purifi¬ 
cation was efficacious to remove every curse, and every cause of 
evil. Greece was the originator of the custom; she believes that, 
tlie guilty, when pnriliiedy forthwith divest themselves of guilt. 
Pcleus rid of guilt the grandson of Actor,® as Acastus by the 
agency of the lltemonian® waters released Pelcus himself from 

• 

•’* Unshaven ancettors."] —Vcr. 30. The Romans did not sliavc until the 
year 454 a. u. c., about 300 years before Christ. According to Riny the 
]:.lder, Nat. Hist. p. 59, Ticinius Mena first introduced a barber into Rome. 
According to otlicrs it was Scipio. In the sixth Book of the Fasti, line 
201, Ovid calls Numa ‘ intonsiis,' ‘ unshaven.* Horace calld Cato hy the 
same appellation. Odes, Book 2, o<lc IG, 

JJerives ttsnamc ,^— Vcr. 31. He says that February is so called from 
‘ Februtt,’ ‘ purifying objects,' either because the Luperci purify by tbcir 
rites in honour of Faunus : or because in this mouth the graves'arc pu> 
riiicd by the propitiation of the sliades of the dead. 

’ The Lujicrci.l —^\'^cr.31. The Luperci, whose rites arc described in the 
present book, were priests of Pan, and were so called from ‘ lupus,* a 
‘ wolf,' as Pan was supposed to protect the flocks from wolves. Hence liis 
jdaue of worship was called ‘ Lupercal,' and his rites were the ‘ Lupercalia.' 
Tliey ran through the city naked, with the exception of a girdle of goat¬ 
skin round the waist; and they carried thongs of the same in their hands, 
striking whomsoever they met, and in particular married women, who 
were supposed to be rendered prolific thereby. There were of the Luperci 
three divisions, two ancient, the Fabiani, and the Quintilian], and a third in 
honour of Julius Caisar. They were not abolished until the time of 
Anastuslus, in the commencement of the sixth century after Christ. 

® The grandson of Actor.] —Ver. 39. Patroclus, son of Mcuaitius, was 
forced to fly from Opus, w'here his father reigned, having accidentally 
slain Chrysonomus, son of Amphidamus, and retired to the court of Pelcus, 
king of Thessaly, and the father of Achilles, where he was kindly enter¬ 
tained. He was slain by Hector in the Trojan war. Peleus w'as the son 
*of Maitm: be and Telaraon having slain Phucus, their half-brother, 
Peleus fled to Fhthia, where he was purified by Eurytion, or by the 
father of Eurytion. Having in the chase of the Calydonian boar acci¬ 
dentally slain Enrytion, he was purified a second time by Acastus,,the 
king of lolchos. .The poet is mistaken in saying that it was Acastus who 
absolved Peleus from the murder of Phocus. 

® iStemonkfl.]— 'Ver.40. So called either from Mount Haemus, in Thes¬ 
saly, or from llsemon, son of HOttcaHon.' The andents consideiea tea 
water ihore efficacious for this purpose than fresh or spring water. 
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the blood of Phocua. The too easily persuaded JSgeua** 
assisted with ill-deserved aid the Phasian borne on her har¬ 
nessed dragons through the air. The son of Amphiaraus” said 
to the Naupactan Achelous'®, "absolve me of my guilt.” 
Whereupon he did absolve him of his guilt. Ah! too credulous 
mortals, who imagine that the guilt of bloodshed can be 
removed by the waiters of the stream. 

But, however, tliat thou mayst not be perplexed through 
ignorance of the ancient arrangement; the mouth of Janus, 
as now it is, so formerly it was the first month. The month 
that follows thatofZm\[& was hynameilnQ last^® of the ancient 
year; thou also, 0 Terminus, didst conclude the sacred rites. 
For the month of Janus is first,, because the gate is at the 
very entrance; the last month was that which is consecrated 
to the shades of the dead below. In times after, the Decem- 
%'irs^* are thought to have placed in succession, the periods 
before separated by so long an interval. 

** Mfjeus.l —Vcr. 41. jEgeus was king of Athens, and son ofPandion. 
Medea having revenged herseif ixpon Jason by the slaughter of his chil¬ 
dren, flpd in a cliariot, drawn by dragons, to the court of ;Egeus, whose 
Iirotcction she obtained by pfomising to instruct him how to raise issue. 
She is called * the Phasian,’ from Phasis, a river of Colchis, her native 
country. 

M The son of Amphiaraus.} — Yet. 43. Alcmaeon. Amphiaraus, the 
prophet, concealed hirasclf, in order that he might not accompany the 
Argive expedition against Thebes, as he know that he was doomed to 
perish there. His wife JEriphyle, bribed by Polynices with a golden neck¬ 
lace, betrayed him. On going to the war he charged his son Alcmaeon to 
avenge his (kath, who, on hearing that his father had fallen, slew his 
mother, and was purilied i)y Pheggeus in Arcadia, but being still per¬ 
secuted by the Furies, was purified by the river Achelous a second time. 

AcheWus.] —^Ver. 43. A river of Acarnania, near Mount Pindus, 
which falls into the gulf <>f Corinth. Naupactus, now Lepauto, was a 
^ town in .£tolia, which derived its name from slup-huilding there carried 
'«n. Gower translates the two following lines 

* Ah, too, too silly, who imagine water 
Can wash away that heavy mme of slaughter.’ 

The kut.] —Yer. 49. Ovid is the only author that mentions the fact, 
that whenNoma added the two months to the year, he placed January 
fimt and February last, or twelfth, and that as being last or lowest of the 

■ months, he dedicated it to the shades below. According to him, the 
. Decemviri transposed its place from after December to aftmr January, from. 

■ twelfth to second, thus joining the periods that before, counfing onwards, 
had been separated by a long interval. 

The DeeMnvtrs.l—Yer. 54. Bis quiui viri. literauyi * thd twice ilvw 
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In the beginning of the month, the temple of the Godded 
the Preserver/’ adjoining to that of the Phrygian Mother, is 
said to have been*cnricht3 by new shrines. You ask, where is 
now the temple consecrated to the Goddess on those calends ? it 
has perished by length of time. The watchful care of our saend 
chief has provided that the other temples should not fall down, 
tottering witli similar ruin ; under him the temples feel not the 
ravages of time; it is not enough to grant favours to mortals, 
he lays the very Gods under obligations to liiru. Thou builder 
of the temples, thou holy restorer of our shrines, may the 
Deities, I pray, liavc a reciprocal regard for thee. May tlie 
dM'ellers in heaven grant thee as many years as thou hast be¬ 
stowed on them, and may they ever be the watchful guardian|'® 
of thy house. 

On that day too, the grove of tlie neighbouring Asylum^" is 
resorted to by the crowils, where the Tiber from afar rolls on¬ 
ward to tlie ocean waters. At the abode of Numa, and the 

quiries having been made by decree of the senate into the nature of Iho 
firccian lav.'s, anti the code of Sglon, on the return of tlie commission in 
the ^rtar n.c. 451. Ten men, callctl the ‘Dcccm\iri,^ were chosen, with 
supreme power to draw up a code of laws, all the other magistrates 
having abdicated their offices. They -were appointed the following ycai', 
and were discontinued in consequence of their oppressive conduct and 
the unjust decision of Appius Claudius, which occasioned the death of 
Virginia by the hand of her father, to save her from prostitution. 

The Preserver.'] —Ver. 57. It is not known when, or by whom, this 
temple to Juno ‘ Sospita,’ or * the Preserver,' was built. It must have 
stood on the Palatine Hill, ns the temple of Cyliele, the Phrygian 
mother was there. ‘ Sospita' comes from ‘ sospes,' ‘ safe,’ and tliat word 
is derived from ‘ ‘ to save.’ 

The watchful yuarMans.] —Ver. 65. ‘ Maneant in stjitione,’ literally, 

* remain at their posta military phrase. 

Asylum.] —^Ver. 67. Romulus constituted an asylum in a grove near 
the Tiber, as a place of refuge from punishment for guilty persons. He also 
opened it to the criminals of other states, that he might thereby augment 
the number of his own citizens. In later times it was walled in. It seems 
from this passage that it skirted the Capitolium, r unnin g down to the 
banks of the Tiber. 

Abode of Nvma.] —^Ver. 69. ‘ Penetrale’ is literally ‘ the court¬ 
yard’ or ‘ hall.’ Ovid tells us, in the sixth book, 1. 264, that Numa re¬ 
sided in the temple of Vesta. But other writers, with more accuracy, 
tell ui that he only lived near her Temple. It stood opposite the Capi- 
tolinin. Tire temple of Jupiter Tonans, * the Thunderer,’ stood on the 
mwesfc of Gspitoline HiU, and was built by Augustus. T^ 
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temple of the Thunderer, on the Capitolina Hilly and on the 
loftiest height of Jove, a sheep of two years gld is slain. Oft- 
times the south wind enwrapped in clouds sjiinmons together 
' the heavy rains, or the earth is hidden beneath the fallen 
snow. 

When the next dav’s sun, about to I'clire into the western 
waves, removes the jewelled collars from his purple steeds, 
on the same night many a one, raising liis face to the stars, 
shall say, where, J wondery is to-day the constellation of the 
Lyre,^^ which was shining yesterday ? and while he is seeking 
fot the Lyre, he shall observe the back of the Lion as far as 
his middle*]® suddenly plunged into the flowing waters. 

•The Dolphin, whom of late you were in the habit of seeing 
bespangled with stars, on the following night slifill pass from 
our sight. He either vras a successful spokesman in loves con¬ 
cealed, or it was he that bore the Lesbian*^ Lyre with its 
master AWhat sea has not known, what land does not know 
of Ariom? He with his song used to detain the running 
streams. Often has the wolf been stayed by his voice, as he 
was chasing the lamb; oft has the lamb, when fleeing from 
the ravenous wmlf, stopped short m her fliyhf ; oft have*the, 
liourids and the hare reclined beneath the same shade; and 
the hind has stood still on the mountain crag close to the 
lioness j without strife the chattering crow has sat in com¬ 
pany with the bird of Valias,- and the pigeon has been 

h 

must, jiot l)e confoiindod witli tlifi ‘Capifoliuin/ or more ancient temple of 
Ju])iti‘i Capitoliuus. The temple ‘ of the Thunderer on the Capitoline 
Hill' seems to he the last, and ‘ the loftiest height of Jove' appears to 
refer to the former. 

The Lyre,'] —Vcr. 76 . The cosmical setting of the Lyre on the night 
of the second of February. 

*® As far as Ms mddle.] —^Vcr. 77. This must be.the hindmost half, as 
the foremust had already set, Book 1, line 591. 

Loves concealed.] —Ver. 81. The secret love of Neptune for Am- 
pbitrite; though, according to some accounts, the god was far too pressing 
in his attentions to make a favourable impression on tht. goddess. 

J^sMan,] —Ver. 82. Anon was a native of Mcthynma, a town in 
Lesl;>0s. The Dolphin is said to have landed him on the promontory of 
Tsenarus. 

The lird of PaUas.] —^Ver. 89. The solemn and taciturn owl, which 
was not likely in general to form any intimate acqufdntanceship with the' 
garrtdotts ^row. 
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coupled with the hawk. Tuneful Arion! Cynthia" is said 
oft-times to have been spcll-bonnd by thy strains as though by 
those of her brother Apollo. Tlie name of Arion had fillejd*' 
the cities of Sicily, and the coast of Ausonia had been charmed ' 
by the tones of his lyre. Returning homeward thence Arion 
embarked, tind w.-is bringing with him the treasures thus ac¬ 
quired by his skill. Perchance, hapless one, thou wast in 
fear of the W'inds-^ and the waves, but yet did the ocean 
]jrove more safe to thee than thy own vessel. For 7iow the 
helmsman stood by him with sword unsheathed, and the rest 
of the crew conspiring with arms in their hands. Wliaf 
hast thou to do with that sword ? Sailor, guide the veering 
bark. These are not the implements that sltould be grasped 
by thy fingers. And nowy ffvessing their pvrposey struck 
with terror, he says, “ I deprecate not death, but let me take 
my lyre and recall but a lew notes.^" They give him leave, 
but laugh at this pretext , He takes a chaplet which, 

PJiochus, might grace even tliy tresses; he was an’ayed too 
in a mantle twice steeped in Tyrian purple." Struck by 
his thumb the chord returned its usual notes; just as the 
swan w'hen pierced in his grey temples"' by the cruel fcatliered 
sliaft,sings in mournful numbers. Instantly, in Ins bright array, 
he leaps fortli into the midst of the waves; the. azure bark is 

Ct/nihia.l —^Ver. 91. Diana was thus called from Cynthiis, a moun¬ 
tain of Drilos, which overshadowed that island, the hirth-placc of Apollo 
and Diana. The poet here speaks of her as the moon. 

s!* In /car of the wiw/s.]—Ver. 97. Implying that lie had no suspicion 
(if the quarter in ^\hich his danger lay; but Herodotus, who, in his 
History, Iiook i. cap. ‘23, gives tlic story, says that he was apprehensive 
of danger, and pnfiioscly lured a Corintliian vessel. 

Tyrian purple.l —Ver. 107. Vests twice dyed were called ‘ dtbapha,’ 
from the Greek Sif, ‘twice,' and /SrtTrroi, *to dip.’ The purple dye, for 
which Tyre was so famous, was obtained from the ‘ murex,' a kind of 
s>hell-fish. Garments dyed therewith were very costly. 

*7 Pierced in his grey Ver. 110. Gower thus translates this 

niid the following lines:— 

. ‘ He sings in mournful pumbers like a swan, 

Whose hardened quills have pierced his aged brain-pan, 

Then into water thus assured doth skip; 

The battered billows all bedash the ship.' 

As Travesty nothing could be more successful than this. lie seems here, 
by his translation of ‘ penna,’ to adopt the idea that swans were supposed 
by the ancients, in their old age, to have their brain pierced by thm 
own feathers. It seezBC '“^tber to mean *t^ fieathe:-ed arrow.’ 

E 2 
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Splashed by the spray of the water. Tlien—^too wondrous 
dfor belief—they tell how the dolphin, with curving back, placed 
,1umself beneath his unusual burden. He, as he sits, holds 
'tile lyre, and sings in requital for his conveyance, and cahns by 
ills strains the ocean waters. Tlic Gods are witnesses oi this 
act of kindness; Jupiter admitted the Dolphin amoiig the Con¬ 
stellations, and desired him to become the owner of nine stars. 
Now could I wish that I had a thousand voices, and thy 
genius, 0 Mseonian by which Achilles"® has been 

celebrated. While I am singing in alternating verse*’® those 
sacred nones, the greatest honour“‘ of all is heaped upon my 
Calendar; my genius fails me, and a subject too great for 
my strcngtli quite overpowers me. This day must be sung 
by me in a distingnislied strain. Why in my infatuation did I 
wish to impose on elegiac strains a burden so viist as this ? This 
indeed were a proper subject for heroic metre. Sacred Father 
of thy country ! on thee the people, on thee the senate con-* 
ferred this title. This too we of'equestrian rank^® conferred 
upon thee. But reality conferred this title tony previously ; 
and late indeed was it that thou didst receive thy true ap¬ 
pellation j long since w^ast thou the father of the lehole w'orld. 
Thou hcarest throughout the earth the name that Jupiter bears 
in the lofty heavens; thou art the father of men, lie of tlie 
gods. Koinulus, tlioii must give way, for ’its lie tv/io makes 
tliy ivalls great by defending tlicm; while thou hadst left them 
so low as to he overleapt by Kemus. Thee indeed, Tatius*'”’ felt, 

'' M<Boman hard."] —Ver. 120. Homer was so caUed from Mieonia, a 
niouniain iu Lydia, at the foul of Mount Tniolus, where he is said to have 
been born. Others suppose the epithet to have been derived from Mseon, 
which is said io lia\c been the name of his father. 

28 Achilles.'] —Ver. 119. It is difficult to say whether Achilles or 
Hector is the hero of the Iliad, in which they are both celebrated. The 
latter, at least, is represented as a man of better morals, and of less ungo¬ 
vernable temper, thsui his antagonist. 

® Alternating verse.]—^Ver. 121. His lines are the heroic hexameter, 
or nx-feet line, alternating with the elegiac peutamebn*, or five-feet line. 

Greatest Aonour.]-^YBr. 122. Augustus having on this day received 
the title of ^ Pater Patnse,’ or ‘Father of his Country/ a.u.c. 758, seven 
years after his 13th consulate. 

We of equestrian rani.] —^Ver. 128‘. Ovid was of the rank of 
* equites/ or knights. The patricians, knights, and plebeians, formed the 
thx^ classes of the Roman people who were freemen. 

* TatiMs.]—Ter. 135. He was the king of the Sabines. Cures aaft 
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and humble Cures, and Cmnina; hut under this chief 
each region** of the sun is Roman. Thou didst possess ‘ 
trifling piece of conquered ground. Over all that is beueai^ 
supreme Jove, does Cjcsar hold sway. Thou actest the. 
ravishcr’s part: he bids wives to be virtuous*® under his. 
rule. Thou sheltcrest the guilty in the asylum of tt^ 
grove ; he removes afar all guQt. , Violence was tliy delight ; 
under Cfcsar the laws are in force. Thou hadst the name of; 
Master, he has that of chief citizen.*" Remus upbraids theC 
with murder ; ho has forgiven even his enemies. Thy sirc*^ 
raised thee to the skies, it is he who has raised his father. 
And now the Idscan youtli** appears above the wave as far ns 
the middle, and pours fortli the liquid waters wdtli the com¬ 
mingled nectar.** And lo ! if any one used to shiver at the 
northern blast, let himwoicbe glad; a milder breeze is coming 
from the iSephyrs. ** 

Caeuina wore small tovriis of Latium, in flie n('ig’ii])o«rhood of Rome. Ro¬ 
mulus slew Acron, King of Ca'iiina, and thereby gained the lirsi spolla 
opiraa.' At Cures Niuna was born. 

^ Each region.] —Ver. II-JG. The limits of his empire at liis deal h were, 
the Atliinlic oeoau and the l-hiphralcs, on the west and east; the Danuhe 
;ind the Rhine on Ihc noilh; and the cataracts of Ihc iS'ile and Mount 
Atlas on the sonlh; they included nearly all Die then known world. 

7b be virtuous,] —139. On the absence of tlieir husbands for 
a certain tune, tlie Roman women were at liberty to mairy again. This 
right degenerated into a source of licentiousness and infidelity, whereupon 
Augustus by law rcslrieted it. To this, probably, alln&iou is here made. 

C/dcf citizen.] —Ver. 142. Tlie name ‘Uonihms,’ here iransluted 
* master,’ comes from ‘ domo,' ‘ to govern,’ as a master ruled his slaves. 
According lo Suetonius, Augustus would not be called.by a title which re¬ 
presented him as the slave-master of the Roman people, and was on one 
occasion highly otfended on being saluted in the theatre by that name. 

"* Princep.?,’ the chief,’ was the title wliich the senate conferred on him as 
being entitled to tlie first place there. 

^ TAy sire.] —^Ver. 142. Mars. Julius Ciesar, the father of Augustus 
by adoption, w'as deified by him, 

® ideean youth.] —Ver, 145. The cosmical rising of the constellation 
^Aquarius. Ganymede, son of Tros, king of Troy, while hunting on Mount 
*Id^ was seized by the eagle of Jupiter, and carried to heaven, lie took the 
place of Hebe, as cup-bcarcr to the gods, and was afterwards enrolled among 
tlie signs of the zodiac under the nttme of ‘Aquarius,’ the * water-bearer.’ 

Nectar.] —Ver. 146. Nectar was the peculiar beverage of the gods, 
as/ambrosia’ was their food. 

^ JZepkiprs.] —Ver. 148. The zephyr, or Ravonius, was the western 
wind, which aunomced the opening of spring. 
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. ®ie fifth light-bearing mom has raised his glittering beam 
)f%K>in the \»avcs of the ocean, and the hours of early spring are 
**!aihaiid; but be not deceived; the cold still remains, yes, too 
» true, it remains, and winter while departing has left its deep 
'.traces behind. 

Be the third night of the Ides now arrived, then forthwith 
you will see that the keeper of the Bear^^ has put forth his 
Iwo feet. Among the Hamadryads" and Diana the thrower 
of the javelin, Callisto was one of the sacred company. 
Laying her hand on the bow" of the Goddess, she sajs, “ Be 
this bow which I touch the witness of my vow of 'lirginity.” 
C 3 mthia praised her, and '«aid, “ onhj keep thy pledged contract, 
and then thou shalt be the chief of my companions.” Had 
she not been beautiful, she w'ould ha\e kept her compact. 
•She was on her guard against mortals; from Jove it is that 
she incurred her guilt. Having hunted in the woods a thou¬ 
sand beasts of chase, Pherbe w'as on her return, wliile the. 
sun was in its midday course, or stiU further advanced. When 
she reached the sacred fgsoye —(the grove W'as thick with ■ 
an holm-oak, and in the midst there was a pond of ice co 
water). “ In this w'ood,” said she, " maid of Tegeoea," let us 
bathe.” At the untrue haine of * maid * the other blushed. 
She said the same also to her Nymphs; whereon the Nymphs 
put off their garments. Callisto is ashamed, and gives un¬ 
happy proofs of a purposed tardiness and delay. She had 
stripped off her robes; convicted by the size of her person, 
she is betrajed by the exidence of her burden. To whom, the 
G.uldcss, “forsworn dau diter of LycaonI quit the virgin troop 
and defile not these chasu waters.” Ten times had the moon 
completed her orb betw'een her horns, and she, who had been 

Keeper of the BearJ] —^Ver. 153. The achronycal rising of Bootes 
on the 1 Ith of Fobruarj. Bw'i*. , or Arctophjl.iv, the Bearward, was tlie 
constellaticn into which Arcab, the son of Jupiter and Callisto, as here 
mentioned, was ch<angod. 

** Hamadryads.\ —^Ver. 155. These were nymphs who presided o\ei 
ii^viduaNtrees, with which they were said lo live nd die. Their name 
was denved from the Greek a/ta, 'together,' and 'an oak.’ 

On the bow.] —^Ver. 157. With the ancients it was the us.agp to 
touch any thing they swore by. Thus Hannibal touched the altar when ho 
\owed eternal enmity against Rome. See Livy, book 21, c. 1; and Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos, in his Life of Hannibal. 

^ Maid oj Tegecta.] —Ver. 167. Callisto being the daughter of Lycaoiif 
kii^ of ArowfiSf of which country Xegea|a was a town. 
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supposed a maid, was now a mother. Offended Juno iai 
with rage, and cluinges the form of the damsel. €^0^'^ 
what art thou doing ? It was with reluctant spirit 
received the embrace of Jupiter. And when she beh4d<^^, 
hideous face of a wild beast in the /oi*tner favourite," ** 
Jupiter,” says she, “now rush into her embraces.” 
frightful she-bear, she roamed along the vild mountains, sM:' 
who had lately been an object of love to almighty Jove, 
three times five years had the boy, conceived in secret, 
passed, when the mother was thibwn in the way of her soli. 
Infatuated she stood still, as though she would recognize him,, 
and moaned ; that moan was the address of a parent. Thff 
boy unknowing would have pierced her with his sliarp javelin, 
had not each been snatched away to tlie mansions above. As 
neighbouring Constellations they now shine; the first one 
she whom we call the * Hear; * the ‘ Hear-ward * has the 


IS 

attitude of one following 


her behind- Still is the daughter 


of Saturn incensed, and requests the hoary Tethys"*® not to 
lave the Mnenalian Bear by the contact of the waters. 

Jj^On the Ides the altars of the rustic Faunus^® smoke, here 
ijwhere the island breaks the parted waters. This was that 


day on which, on the plains of Veii, three hundred and six 
Fabii” fell. One house had taken upon itself the strength 
and burden of the whole city; the hands of one family take 
up arms volunteered by them; each goes forth a high-born 
soldier from that camp out of which each one was fitted to yo 
forth a general. The nearest route* is by the right-hand side 
passage*®* of the gate of Carmenta. Whoever you are, pass 


Tethys.l —Vcr. 191. Tethys was one of the most ancient deities. 
She was the wife of Occanus, daughter of Cuslus and Vesta, and thefoslcr- 
moiher of Juno. 

Faunus.} —Ver. 193. The ‘Insula sacra,' on the Tiber, contained tlie 
temple of Faunus, as also those of Jupiter and Alsculapius. It was built 
by the jlSdiles, A.ir.c. 509. 

^ Fabii.'} —Ver. 196. Ovid places this event on the loth of February. 
Livy, book 6, c. 1, places it on the 18th of July. 

^ Right-hand side passage.'] —Ver. 201. ‘Dextro—Jano.' It has been 
• already menticned, that the janus was the arched or covered pass.'ige *of a 
gateway. Many of those at Home had two passages for the convenience 
of people passing each way—similar to the plan of our Thames Tunnel. 
After this day no one went out by the passage through which the Fabii 
liad passed. The way was called the ‘via scelerata,’ or ‘infelix,' the ‘ac¬ 
curst' or ‘unlucky way/ 
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^Ipi^i^b^agh it; it has an evil omen. Tradition says, that by 
*^b^|)r<?#ethe three hundred Fabii went forth. The gate is free 
but yet it has a bad omen. \Vhen with rapid step 
'reached the swiftly rolling Cremera,^^ (it was flowing 
;%^Hen by the rains of the winter) ; they pitch their camp on 
plain; they themselves, with drawn swords, rush through 
“jSe Tascan lines with vigorous onset. Just as when, from the 
-Kbyan*® crag, the lions rush upon tlic flocks scattered through- 
cut the wide fields. The enemy fly in all directions, and on their. 


backs receive disgraceful wflfcids ; the earth is reddened with 
Etrurian blood. Once more, and again tliey fall. When it is 
not possible for them to conquer in open fight, they prepare 
a stratagem, and the resources of ambush. I'liere was a plain; 
hills, and a forest well fitted to harbour the wild beasts of 
the mountain, shut in the extremities of it. In tlic midst of 


tills plain they leave a few men, and the herds scattered here 
and there; the rest of the troops lie hid, concealed in the un¬ 
derwood. Lo ! as a torrent, swollen by a deluge of rain, or 
by the snow' wliieli flows melted by the warmth of the Zephyr, 
is borne over the sown fields .'ind tlie highways, and no longer 
as it w'as wont, confines its current bounded by the margin of 
ifs banks; so do the Fabii fdl the valley with their straggling 
sallies, flwdtlic few they see they despise; they have no appre¬ 
hension from any other quarter. Whither rush ye, noble 
house? It is unsafe to trust a foe, unsuspecting nobles, 
bewai’e of the weapons of treachery—valour perishes by strat¬ 
agem ; from every part tlie enemy springs forth into the open 
plain, and encompasses every side. What can a few brave 
men do against so many iiiousands ? or what expedient have 
they that they can avail themselves of in the moment of dis¬ 
tress? As the "wild boar chased in the Laurentine®^ woods 


afar scatters vrith his tusk like the lightning the swift 
hounds, yet soon he dies himself; so do they perish, hut 


^ OcMwa.]—Ver. 305. A Tuscan river, falling into (lie Tiber a little 
to the north of Rome, and not far from Veii. . 

£e&jfan.]—^Vur. 209. Mauritania, a district of Libya, in Africa, was 
remark^le for the fierceness and voracity of its lions. 

Jiaurentme.l^Yet. 231. LauTentum was a town uf Latium, supposed 
to be the residence of the ancient kings. Pious, Faunus, and Latinui. Its 
name was derived from a grove of bay-trees, *lauri,’ between Ostia and An- 
tium. It was remarkable fw its breed of boars. 
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not unayenged; and they deal and suffer wounds with 

One day had sent forth to battle all the Fabii; 
off those sent, yet it is worthy of belief that the GodteKfR^^ 
selves provided that there should survive some seed':J^^;i^> 
house of Hercules.®® For a boy of tender years®® and 
viceable for war alone of the Fabian house had been 
hind; doubtless to the end that thou Fahius Maximus®* 
in future times be bom; by whom, through procrastina^jls^^^ 
the republic might be prescrvedj|f • 

Contiguous ill position are three Constellations,®® the Eave^^^ 
and the Snake, and the Goblet, that lies between them.both. 


On the Idea they are hidden, they rise on the following night; 
I w'iU sing M'hy the three arc thus connected together. 

It happened that Pheebus was preparing a solemn festival 
for Jupiter (my story sludl cause no very long delay). “Go, 
my bird,” said he, “ that nothing may retard my rites of duty, 
and bring a little water from the gushing fountains.” The raven 
lifts with bis hooked claws a gilded goblet,®' and wings on 
high his ailrial route. There stood a fig-tree loaded with fruit, 
still hard He tries it with his beak —the fniit 

was not fit to he gathered. Heedless of his commands, he is 
said to have sat down beneath that tree, until in tlie slowly 
passing lapse of time the fruit became sweet. And at 
last, having satiated his appetite, he seizes in his black claws a 
long water-snake, and then returns to his master and makes a 


//erewfe?.]—-Vcr. 237. It was a tradition, that the Tabii were de¬ 
scended from Hercules, l)y a daughter of Evandcr. 

® Of tender pears.'] —Ver. 239. Nichuhr, in his Homan Ilistorj-, book 2, 
says that the Fnbius who remained at home must have then been a grown 
man. lie gives a political solution of the whoh! story. 

Fdbius Maximus,] —Ver. 241. From the single survivor sprang 
Q. Fabius Maximus, who, in the second Punic war, after the defeat of ttlc 
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counter-marches and ambuscades he harassed and w'eakened the army of 
Hannibal, and eventually saved Rome. Hence he was called *thc r)ela}'cr,* 
‘Cunctator.* 

® ITtree Constellations.] —Ver. 243. He gives the aclironycal rising of 
these three constellations on the 14th of February. 

** Mp 6i>d.]—Ver. 249. The poets considered tlic crow sacred to 
Ap<^o on account of its supposed efficacy in augury and divination. 

*7 A ffilded ffoblet.] —^Ver. 251-2. Gower translates these lines thna— 

* The geiden tanker in his claws the crow 
Tidees. snd through ^ with waving wings doth row.* 
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excuse. ** Tliis creature was the cause of my delay, 
at the runiiiug stream; ’tis he that withheld the 
the fulfilment of my task.” Pheebus answers, 
ifilrost thou add to thy fault a lie, and dai*est thou by thy 
to attempt to impose upon the God of oi*acles? 
now so long as the green fig shall be firm^® on the tree, 
& no cooling water drunk by thee from any spring.” He 
9 poke, and as a lasting memorial of this ancient affair, the 
’^Snake, the Bird, and the Goblet glitter as contiguous Consteb 
lations. * % 


The third dawn after tlie Ides beholds the naked Luperei, 
and the sacred rites of the tMo-horned Paunus®® will pro¬ 
ceed. Tell, ye Pierian maids, what is the origin of these rites, 
and whence derived they reaHjcd tlie abodes of Latium. The 
ancient Arcadians are said to liave worsliipped Pan as God of 
cattle ; he most frequents the Arcadian mountains. Pholoe‘‘“ 
will attest it, the streams of Stymphalus, and Ladon, which 
with rapid current flows into the sea, will attest it, and 
the ridges of the forest of Nonacris encircled with groves 
of pine, and the lofty Cyllene and the snows of Parrhasia. 
Pan was the guardian of the herd, Pan, the God of the 
mares ; he used to receive offerings for the preservation of the 
sheep. Evander brought over with him the woodland divinities. 
Here, where now the City stands, was then but the city’s 
site. Thence do we reverence this God, and the rites imported 
from the Pclasgians.®' By ancient usage the Flamen Dialis 


Shall be firm.'] —Vcr. 263. 'Lactens’ is literally ‘waxing full of 
milk.' ‘Lac,' ‘milk,' was the name given to the juice of the unripe fig, 
while it is yet in a hard state. 

Faunus.] —Ver. 267. IIo was one of the ancient kings of Latium, 
and being deiiied, in time became confounded with the Arcadian deity Pan. 
As Pan was attended by numerous minor Pans, so there were numerous 
Fauni. 

PAoioc.]*—Ver. 273. ‘Phoioe,' and the several places here men¬ 
tioned, were in Arcadia. Fholoe was a mountain; Stymphalus was the name 
of a city and a lake there, whence Hercules, as his sixth labour, chaso<l 
the Stymphalian birds, and slew them. The river Ladon falls into the 
Alpheus, and not into the sea; it was remarkable for the excellent 
quality of its water. Nonacris was a town of Arcadia, near which was 
the river Stvx, whose waters were so pestilential tlmt they could be carried 
in no vessel whatever, except one m:de of the hoof of a mule. Cyllene 
was a mountain of Arcadia. Parrhasia was a town of the same country. 

Petasgiana.'] —Ver. 281. The Arcadians were ranerally deemed to ba 
of tba Pelasgion race, who seem to have been the aboxi^es of Greece. 
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attended these sacrifices. You ask, then, why 
why (for thus to run is their practice,) they have 
naked, luiving stripped off their garments. The 
Iiimsclf loves to run at large on the lofty hills, and 
sudden the scared wild beasts. The God, naked 
manda his attendants®' to go naked; for dress was 
convenient for running. The Arcadians are said 
tenanted the earth before the birth of Jupiter, and that 
existed before the moon. Their mode of life was like' that 
the beasts of the field, spent amid no comforts; they were stiU a' 
multitude unskilled in arts and uncivilized. For habitations, they 
knew of the boughs of trees alone, for com the blades of 
grass ; water taken up with their two palms was nectar to them. 
No steer then panted under the crooked plough; no land 
was then under the control of the hu.sbandnien. As yet 
the use of the horse*’’* was- not km ten; each one carried 


himself; the sheep then used to go clothed with its own 
ticece. They dwelt in the open air, and had their bodies 
nak6d, taught to endure the heavy showers and the southern 
blasts. Still do the naked •priests recall to mind the vestiges 
of ancient usage,*^ and testify the humble resources of olden 
times. But there is a story told, full of old-fashioned liu- 
mour, why Faunus has a particular aversion to garments. 
It chanced that the Tiryntliian youth was travelling in the 
company of his mistress,®® Omphale. Faunus, from a lofty 
hill-top, saw them both. He saw, and caught the flame—‘ ye 
mountain Goddesses,* said he, ‘farewell; this shall hence- 


Conimmids his attendants."] —Vcr. 287. Gower gives this version, 

‘ The god self-naked, naked makes his fric; 

Clothes axe a hindrance to agility.' 

Use of the horse.] —Vcr. 297. Bcllerophon is said to have been the 
first to teach mankind the use of the horse. 

Ancient tisage.] —Ver. 301-2. Gower translates these lines, 

‘ Therefore they naked run, in sign and honor 
, Of hu’diness, and that old bare-skinn'd manner.' 

His mistress.] —Ver. 305. Hercules had been sold by Mercury, to serve 
as a slave for three years, to Oznphale, queen of Lydia or Maeonia, in order 
that the purchase-money miglit be paid to £nrytus,as a compensation for the 
loss of Iphytus, his son, wlio had been slain by Hercules. That he was 
taken into the especial fa'sour of Omphale we may perceive from this sUny. 
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Maeonian queen was walking ottr- 
by her gold embroidered vestment, her 
ing over her shoulders. A golden screen 
:)^e|ied the scorching sunbeams, which yet the hands of 
/^Crcules, sirony as they werCj supported. And now had 

reached the grove of Bacchus, the vine^'ards of Tmolus, 
and the dewy Hesperus was running his course on his 
' dnsky steed.**^ She enters a grotto whose roof was fretted 
with,, porous pebbles, and the natural pumice stone; at its 
entrance ran a bubbling streamlet. And now 'while the at¬ 
tendants are preparing the repast, and tlie wine for them to 
quaff, she arrays Alcidos in her own attire. She gives him 
her hue wrought gown, dyed with Gmtulian purple ; she gives 
him the net-work zone, with which just now she had been girt. 
The zone is too small for his girth; she unlooses the laces 
the gown, that he may get his huge hands through. Her 
ai*mlets he had alreathj broken, not made for such arms as 
those. His big feet*’'^ were bursting asunder the scanty ties of 
her sandals. Ji^lie herself takes the ponderous club, and the 
spoil of the libn, and his lesser weapons stored in their quiver. 
In this dress they ])artako of the repast; in tliis dress they 
resign their Ijodies to sleep, and lie apart upon couches placed 
closed to one anotiicr. The reason was, that they were about 
to prepare a pious sacrifice to the discoverer of the vine, which 
they ought to perform in a state of purity when the day had 

Be my love.'] —Vor. 307-8. The ( 2 uaint translation given by Gower 
of these two lines is, 

* lie eyes anil fri^s, and ‘'oonntry lasses" cries, 

Jvone for my diet; here my Cupid lies.' 

Dusky steed.] —^Vcr. 314. lie has a dnsky steed assigned him, os the 
&ky on his approach becomes darker. For the opposite reason a white horse 
s assigned to Lucifer, the moviaitg stai'. 

® llis hig feet.'] —Vcr. 3^24. Gower’s version of this line is, 

‘ Ilis huge plaice-foot her pretty sandals rent.’ 

The Gmtnlian, or African purple, mentioned a few lines before, was proba¬ 
bly of inferior quality. Alcidcs was one of the epithets of Hercules, from 
the Greek word aKKtjy ‘strength.’ 

In a state qf purity .]—^ver. 330. The sacrifice was to be to Bacchus, 
god of the vine. Sacrifices to the gods were expected to be performed by 
the attendant devotees in a state of perfect puiity, and uncontaminated ^ 
>ft‘breach of chastity. Gower’s version of this and the preceding line is— 

‘ Because, next day, some rites to Jovd’s wine son 
They should perforin, which must be purely done.’ 




love.”“ 
distinguislicd 
tresses llo^ 
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dawned. ’Twas niidniglit. What does not 
passion dare ? Amid the shades of the night, Faunus 
tlie dewy grotto, and when he sees tlie attendants relaxed 
sleep and wine, he conceives hopes that in their master and' 
tress tliere is the same drowsiness. lie enters, and the' dain^' 
ravishcr wanders to this side and that, and stretches forililtS’ 
cautious hands and follows their direction. And now he 
conic to the bedding of a spread couch which he had found 
ffropinffy and an he fhou</ht, was about to be successful in his first 
venture. W'hon he touched the hide of the tawny lion all 
sliaggy with its coarse hair, be was alarmed and withdrew his 
hand, and terrified he shuddered with fear; as oft the tra¬ 
veller has witJidrawn his startled foot on seeing a serpent, 
lie next feels the soft coverings of the couch which was 
close by, and is deceived by the false indication. lie climbs 
the bei and lies down on the side nearest to him. His 
passions are at the Jiigbest jiitch—^meantime he draws up tlie 
bed-clothes from the bottom; the legs he finds are all brist¬ 
ling, rough with thick biur. The Tyriuthian hero flings him 
back with bis arni^V«^ as he is making fm*lbcr attempts; he 
tumbles fj*om the toj) of the couch. An njiroar is the con¬ 
sequence, the jilajoiiian qneen summons lier attendants aloud, 
and calls for lights the lights being brought, the transac¬ 
tion is discovered. Faunus is groaning aloud, tumbled vio¬ 
lently from tbt3 lofty couch, and with difficulty he raises his 
limbs from thi; hard ground. Both Alcides laughs, and those 
■who sec him lie spraAvling; the Lydian damsel laughs too at 
her gallant. The God, thus deceived through a dress, thence- 


Flings Mm hach.^ —^Ver. 349-50. Gower translates this and the fol¬ 
lowing lines— 

‘ Attempting more, Alcides from the couch 
Throw s him quite olf., Dovrn lumps the lustful slouch. 

Mieouia at the noise for lights doth cr}', 

Which, brought there, make a strange discovery. 

He, with his fall much bruised, grones and mones, 

And, much ado, heaves up his heavy bones. 

Alcides laugh'd, and all at that night.rover, 

And Omphale laughs at her goodly lover.’ 

*^1 Calls for lights.'] —Ver. 351. The ser\'ants, who slept just outside of 
the chamber of their master or mistress, usually kept a lamp bunung; 
therefore the light was brought eveu before Faunus could rise from the 
floor. 
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lutes garments that impose upon the sight, and sum- 
Aw officials to his rites in a state of nakedness. To 
eauscs imported from afar, add, my Muse, the Latin ones, 
'*4|D!pl let my courser now pace his nnficc dust, 
h 1. A she-goat being slain, according to custom, to the horny- 
^Olted Faunus, a crowd came by invitation to the scanty 
repast, and -aIdle the priests -were making ready the entrails 
transdxed with spits of viillow, tlie sun now reaching his mid 
course, Romulus and his brother, and the shepherd youth, 
Were exposing tlieir naked liodics to the sun and the du*st of 
the plain.''* They gaie exercise to their arms in sjjort wdth 
the boxing-gloves,’* andthe jaielin, and tlie weight of the cast¬ 
ing vtone. A shepherd from an eminence exclaimed—“ Romu¬ 
lus ! the robbers arc dniing away the oxen through the 
sequestered fields; to the rescue!” ^Twoiild take too long a 
time to put on arms ; each rushe«' forth in a different direc¬ 
tion : by the spear of Remus the spoil was recovered. As 
soon as lie returned, he taKes off from the spits the hissing 
entrails, and sai s, “ These, in trulh, none hut a conqueror 
shall cat.” As he sa^Nlic dues, and so do the Fabii. Ro¬ 
mulus arrives there too late, and sees nothing hut the hoard 
and the picked hones. lie smiled, hut xi .-is annoyed tliat the 
Pabii and Remus had been able to gam a victory, and that Ins 
own Quinctilii"* could not. The fame of the transaction still 
abidesws; they still run without a garment, and be- 
cau-j the result vv as faN<Mirable, it has a lasting edebrity. 

Perhaps too, you may ask, why that place is called the 

The plaint —^tcr. 3G6. iVobahly the ‘Campus Martius,'or ‘field 
of Marh,' -SIhull wa- a plaui of great extent, near the Tiber, where the 
Romans us<d to cxeicisc. It was the private property of the Tarquins, 
and on tlicu: expulsion was conssecrated to Mars, as the patron of wailike 
exercise'!. 

^ J'hehoxmg-gloie’i.'] —^Vcr. 367. Tills is Ihc nearest translation that 
can be ^n'en to the word ‘csestus,’ which were coverings of leather foi tlie 
liand, xmh. lead or iron sewed on them to render the weight of the blow 
more effective. On tlie other liand, with us, the boking-glove is used for 
tlic opposite purpose, to dtimnish the wreight of the blow. The casting- 
stone Was thrown cither from the hand or the sling. It does not appear 
which, in this instance. 

7* Qtcn Qumct/lii.']—^Ver. 378. The Fabii arc said to have been 

the companions of Remus, and the Qulretilli, the associates of Romnlus. 
The Fabii were of Sabine origin, while the Quinctilii were a Roman 
tesibr. 
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‘liUpercal,* or ^rhat reason marks the day with 
name. The Vestal Ilia'® had given birth to her 
progeny, while her uncle held the sovereign sway. 
the chiidren to be taken away and to be drowned in the' fiiy|ilf»-^ 
What art thou doing i one or other of these will be 
hereafter. Ilis servants -with reluctance perform hiS' crui?r< 
commands : they wTcp and bear the twins to the commanded^ 
place. Albula,’® that stream, whose name, Tiberinus drowB,^;*; 
in its waters, changed into that o/* Tiber, by chance was swoUfen-' 
by the Hoods of wdutcr. H'ere, where the market-places” no.vr 
ar<‘, you might see boats -wandering .about; where, too, thy 
valley now' lies, O Circus Ma.vimus.'® When they had come ' 
liilher, and could advance no further, first one and then the 
other of them says, “ And see how like they are! and how 
lovely is each! yet of the Iw'o that one has more life in him. 
If origin is to be indicated by looks, if the likeness deceives me ' 
not, 1 suspect some God (whom, I know’ not) to be your father. 


The ‘ecstal Ilia. —Vcf. 383. Ilia, or Rhea Silvia, whose story is told 
riore at length in Ihc next hoot, vns the daughter of Nuniitor, king of 
All)a Longa. In order that she might not, l)y becoming a mother, endanger 
1 bo sovereignty of Amulius, her uncle, m ho had usurped the throne and 
hanished his brother, he devoted her to the service of Vesla, and, in con- 
5''(iueuce, to perpetual chastity. Mars having become enamoured of her, 
she oouceiv(?(l twins by him, whose history is here told, and is repeated in 
the ne.xt book. She was burietl alive; the punishment invariably inflicted 
on Vestal virgins when convicted of a violation of their vow of chastity. 

A/btf/a.] —Ver. 389. This was anciently the name of the Tiber. 
‘Alims' is the Latin for ‘ white,' and the river was so called from the white¬ 
ness of its waters. It w'as called Tiber after Tiberinus Sylvius, the suc¬ 
cessor of Capetius, king of Alba, and who was drowned in its stream. 

^ Market-places.'] —Ver. 391. There were tw'o kinds of ‘fora' at 
Rome—the ‘ forum' for litigation and process at law’, and the ‘ forum,’ or 
‘market-place,’ such as the ‘forum boarum,' or ‘cattle-market;' ‘piscarium,’ 
or ‘ fish-market; ’ ‘olitoriura,’ or ‘herb-market;' ‘suarium,' or ‘pig-market’ 

^ O Circus Maximus."] —Ver. 392. This, ‘ the Greatest Circus,' w'as 
originally built by Tarquinius Priscus, and was situate in a prolonged 
valley bstween the Palatine and Avcntinc Hills. It was a mile in circum¬ 
ference, and received great improvements from Julius Cscsar. It was able 
to contain at least 150,000 persons; Pliny says 250,000; ^lerhaps the former 
number when sitting, the latter when standing. There the public games 
and shcw.s were celebrated, whicli formed the favourite recreation of the 
Romans of all classes. It was called ‘ Maximus,' ‘ greatest,' because there 
were several other ‘ circi' at Rome, as the Circus Flamiuius, Circus Yati- 
canus, and others were built in later times by Nero, Coracalla, and other 
emperors. 
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I'ASTI; 

God really was the author of your birth, he would 
you aid at so perilous a moment. Your mother 
would bring you aid, were she not herself in need 
who in one day has become a mother and has been 
childless. Babes! bom togctlier, togetlier to die! sink 
||p>j^^er beneath the waters.” He bad ceased speaking, and 
s5jau:d them down, having first taken them from bis bosom. The 
Vlat&tnts screamed with a similar cry ; you would imagine that 
■ thpy'werc conscious of their fate. With tearful cheeks the 
servants return to their homes. A hollowed ark” beat’s them 


placed therein on the surface of the stream. Ah ! what a weight 
of acstiny did that one slight plank support! The ark driven 
by the breeze into the shady woods settles in the slime as the 
river subsides by degrees. There w'as a tree, the remains of 
11 are still in existence; and that which is now called the 


lluminal,’'-' was once the llomulan fig-tree. Wondrous to relate, 
a she-wolf that had just brought forth came to the twins thus 
exposed ; who w’ould believe that the wild beast did not hurt 
the babes? To do them no injury is not enough for her^ 
she even aids them ; and those, whom a she-wolf is nourish¬ 


ing, the hands of a relation could brook to destroy. She 
stands still, and with her tail she fawns ujion her tender foster¬ 
lings, and with her tongue forms their two bodies into shape. 
You liiight know that they w'ere begotten by iMars ; they have 
no fear; they draw her udder, and arc nourished by the aid 
of milk not destined for them by nature. She gave a name to 
the pL'ice—the place®' to the Luperci. The nurse has a higli 


t hoUcivcd arAr.]—Vcr. 417. ‘ Alveus' is 'a hollow wooden vessel/ 
or * a tub.’ It may here mciin n:i ark wliich the servant had pro>icled for 
the purpose; or morr; probably tlie wooden cradle in which the children 
had been hiiil, and which, with the view of giving them a chance of safety, 
he pur})ose1y set adoat, instead of drowning them, as he had been ordered. 

Ver. 412. The author supposes this word to be a cor¬ 
ruption from * RomuJa,' which derivation is unworthy of attention. It is, 
with much - more prohabilil^, supposed to have been so named from 
*ruinis,’ or fruma,' the ancient name for tlie breast, from the infants 
having been there suckled by the wolf. According to some, it took its 
name from * rumen,’ the ‘ tbioat,’ because under tb^ tree the cattle used 
to chew the cud, or ruminate. Tacitus tells us that the tree, in his time, 
was still standing in the Comitium. Others say that the tree referred to 
by him was planted by Attius Naevius. Perhaps it was propagated from 
the one under which the in&nts were smd to have been found. 

^ This ptoue.]—Yer. 421. The Lupercal, W'hero Pan was worshipped,, 
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reward for tlie milk alie gave, ‘ What prevents that 

perci should derive their name from the Arcadian moiiiMbu&4^»^*: 

The Lycaean Faunus has his temple in Arcadia. Bri^ 
made, what dost thou await ? not by potent herbs, nbi ^b]^ . 
prayers, not by the magic incantation—wilt thou become 
mother; with patience await the blows of the right hand that 
fnictihes; soon shall thy father'in-law have the wished-fmr 
epithet of grandfatherFor it was that period, when by a 
cruel fate the matrons were affording but few pledges of their, 
fruitfulness. “ What avails it me,” exclaimed Eomulus, “ to 
have carried off the Sabine women (this took place while he 
held the sceptre) if my violence has produced for me, not 
strength, but only war in return ; it had been better for me to 
have had no daughters-in-law at such a price. At the base of 
the Esquilian hill, there was a grove, uncut for many a year, 
and called by the name of the mighty Juno. When they 
came thither, both the matrons and the men with bent knees 
prostrated themselves in supplication. Then lo! suddenly 
the tops of die shaken wood trembled, and the Goddess uttered 
these wondrous words through her sacred grove, '‘Let a sacred 
hc-goat have access to the Italian matrons.” The multitude, 
alarmed by this ambiguous oracle, was confounded. There was 
an augur, whose name has been lost in the lengthened lapse ' 
of years; he had lately come an exile from the Etrurian soil,*® 
He sacrifices a hc-goat. The matrons at his bidding sub¬ 
mitted their backs to be smitten by the hide that had been 
cut into thongs. The moon was resuming her new horns 

the author here says was so called from ‘ lupa,’ a she-wolf,' and gave its 
name to the * Luperci,’ the priests of Pan. It was a cave in the Palatine 
Hill, and is said to have been consecrated to the worship of Pan by 
Evander. He also suggests that the Lupercal may have b^n so called 
from the name ‘ Lyemus/ which Pan derived from Mount Lyeseum, in 
Arcadia, which name being AvKatov, meaning ‘of,'or ‘infested by wolves,' 
would be rendered hi Latin by ‘ Lupercum,' a word of similar import. Per¬ 
haps the festival was so called from the words ‘ luo,' to sacrifice or ‘expiate,' 
,and ‘caper,' a ‘ he-goat,' as a goat was sacrificed lo Pan on this occasion. 

“ €hrandfather.'\ —Ver. 427-8. Gower’s version of these lines is— 

‘ Take patiently stripes from the fruitful hand; ' 

Thy father then shall be a father grand.' 

® The Etrurian soil.'] —^Ver. 444. Etruria was the country which siqi- 
pUed Rome both with rites and priests in the earlier ages, and was espe* 
«ially renowned for its skill in the arts of au^orv and divination. 
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'•'1 ‘v 

•'.'i/fe ntir tenth course that Uni(*^ and suddenly the husband 
' hS&tJame a fnther, the* wife a motlicr. Thanlcs ivcre given to 
</ fltscina tliis epithet the grove gave to Ihec, 0 Goddess; or it 

because thou hast*a«w(/er thg care our introduction to the 
' , light. Sparc, I pray, gentle Lucina, the pregnant females, and 
without pain brii>g fortJi from the ■womb its matured burden. 

The next day has now dawned ; do thou cease to rely on the 
winds ; the gales at this season of the year are not to be trusted. 
The breezes are unsteady ; and tV)r six flays tlic loosened gate 
of the prison of /Eolus * all unbolted stands wide open. 

Now, lightened of liis burden, tlie Waterbearer has snn^|^- 
on his knee, with bis urn oblicpiely sloped; be flion, the l-’ish, 
the next to receive the heavenly steeds. They say that 
thou and tliy brotlier''" (for yc glitter as contiguous con¬ 
stellations) here on your backs two gods. Once on a time, 
Dionc^" Hying from the frightful 1’yphon, at that period Avlieii 
Ju])iter boro arms in dcfojiee of heaven, aeeompanied by tlie 
ijifant Cuj)id, came to the Euphrates, and sat on the margin 
of the river of Palestine.’'^ The poplar and the reeds elothed 
I he top of the banks, and the willows allbrdcd a ho|)e that 

Lucina.’] —Ver. 'M9. A title of Diana, as over the birth of 

mortals, derhed from the Latin ‘ 1 u\,Mmcis, ‘ or from ‘ Incus,’ ‘a 

pro\e,' the place of her ^^or!>llip, as the iioct cxjilains iu tliih and the next 
lino. 

Prison of JPoUts.] —Ver. 450. /Loins was the son of Jupiter and 
Acosta, or Scrj!;esta, imhi^IUo/ of llipiiolas.. a Trojan, lie was kiiifj of 
Liirara and tlie adjacent i.,laD(ls (ealled from him Aeolian), near Italy and 
Sicily. Strong)Ic, now Sti*omhoIi, was one of these. It w'a.s a xolcanie 
mountain, and, as it w'as believed that the inhabitants could tell from its 
smoke, three days befoe*, what wipd would blow, the fable beeameeuirent 
that Alohis wa.i the god of the winds, and that lie held them imprisoned in 
his dominions. 

Thy brother.] —^Vcr. 458. Tlic one looking towards the north was 
called * Borons,’ and was situated under the arm of Andromeda. The cue 
looking towards the south was called ‘Notius,’ and was below the shoulder 
of the constellation Bipms*. 

Dione.] —^Ver. 461. According to Homer, this goddess was the 
mother of Venus; hut the poet, by here introducing lier in company with 
Cupid, evidently confounds her W'ith that goddess. Tj-jihon, or Tyjihasus, 
has liecn noticed in the note to line 523 of the first book. According to 
llyginns, Tyiihon did present himself, whereon Venus and her son were 
turned intoUshes. 

Pofesiinc,]—Ver. 464. Palestine was only a sfhall portion of SjTia, 

(f wluch the river Euphrates formed the eastern boundary. 
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by them they might be concealed. While she i.«i in her plaoit. 
of eonecalinent, the grove roars with the- blast; she .tnifqpti, 
pale with terror, and laneics that the forces of tlic enemy** 
at hand. And as slie clasps her sou to her bosom, she say^. 
“ Assist, ye nymj>hs, aud give aid to ns two Divinities.” 
mediately, she plunged into the stream. Tw'o tishes h'orfr' 
them up; for wliich they now have Constellations as a merited 
reward. Tn cousecpience, the superstitious Syriajis deem it 
i!n])i()us to ])laee flii.s kind of anhnal on iheir tables, nor d'd 
tl'.ey profane their lips Avitli llsh 

The next day is without any mark of di.slinctiou ; hut the 
^one nl'ic'r it lias been eonsccraled to Quirinu.*;. IJo wlir now 
heiir.s this name was fornierlv honmlus ; citlior hccanse hylhe 
aneieiit Sabines a spear was eallcd ‘euris’ (from his spear 
the Avarrior Clnrl came to tlie slar.s), or because the Quirites 
gave tlieir own name to Iheir king, or because lie had joined 
llie Curiai)>to t'nc iloniau people. For his father that 
hears sway over all arm.'?, afler lie beJield the lU'W walls, and 
many a warlinished h_\ tlie ham! of HoiiiuIms, said, ‘•Q.lupiter, 
the lloman po^^er has stivngi!i of its o/ew, and needs not the 
serviee of my ojiVpring. Re.^tore the son to the father; 
tliongli one is eiit oil', he that remains shall he to me in place 
of Kemus and liiniself. Tlioii didst ti‘11 me tliat there shall 
he one, wlioin thou w ilt rais(‘ to the azure vault of Heaven ; 
let the words of Jove he fullillcd.” Jupiter nodded assent; 


M Forces of the enemy,'] —Ver. ‘lG8. ‘ IIosHlos uiaiuib' may mean cilher 
Itip troops or fon;cs of the giaiil^, who were auling; their kiubiaan in tlic 
Hiaut war, or‘Iheliaiidsof her eiieaij ’ himself. In the latter case the trans.- 
l.ilioii would he, ‘fancies that the Iniiids of lier enemy are evennow upoiilier.' 

i^rofune their lips,] —Ver. }7.'3-l. The S\rjan.s liad a notion tliat 
.swellinfr of ihe hoily and alccratioii would be tlic consequence of calinj' 
ti.sli, and this was perhap-s the true reason of their abstinence fiom that 
diet. They offered either fish or representations of them ia metal to the 
goddess, Atergatis, wlio was their deity coircsponding to Venus, Gower 
thus transliues these lines— 

‘ Hence Syrian.s hate to eat that kind of fishes; 

Xor is it fit to make their gods their dishes.’ 

Titc Curiatts,] —Vcr. 480. When lioinidns ugiecd with Tatins, 
king of the town of Cures, to incorporate his sulijccts into the llomau 
stale, it was settled that the Konians should he called ‘ Curites,’ or 
* C^uirites,’ in liononr of their new associates, thc'Curitcs or Curians, as 
well as * Kouiani,’ from the name of Uo:iiulus. 

1 2 
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. nod cither pole was shaken, and Mlos^^ felt the^m#- 

weight of the heavens. There is a place ; tlie people of 
' "old called it the fen of Caprea it chanced that there, 0 
Bomulus, thou wast dispensing justice to thy subjects. The 
atin vanishes, the intervening clouds conceal the sky, and 
the heavy shower descends with pouring torrents. It thun¬ 
ders, and the heavens are rent asunder with the sent fortli 
lightnings. The people disperse in flight, the while the mo¬ 
narch on the steeds of liis sire is speeding to the stars. 

^ Tliere -was mourning, and tlie senate was under a charge of 
murder falsely imputed to it: and possibly that persuasion 
might have remained fixed in the minds of men. But Julius 
Proculus“ was on liis way from Alba Longa the moon was 
shining, and there was no need of a torch, when, with a sudden 
peal, the clouds thundered on his left hand. He started back, 
and his hair stood on an end with terror.Romulus, graceful, 
and larger Ilian the human size, arrayed too in his kingly 
robe, seemed to stand before him in the middle of the way, 
and at the same time to sayt Forbid the (iuirites to lament. 

Atlas."] —Vcr. 490. lie was the son of Jupiter, anti was the father of 
the Plcitidt's, wliu were placed by Jupiter among the coubtcllations. lie is 
also said to have been the fatiter of the llyades, Avho received a similar 
honour. Atlas was the name of a mountain in the countrj' of Slanritania, 
in Afnca, so high that its summit was not visil)lc; hence the fable, that a 
Icing of tliat region supported the heavens. The most probable solution of 
the fable, is that he was an astronomer of Libya, who frequented that 
mountain for the i)uq)Ose of making astronomical observations. 

The fen of Cajma.] —Ver. 491. This * fen of Caprea,' or ‘ Capra,' 
the * she-goat,' was a marsl* near Home, in the Campus Martius. Homulus 
is said to have been proinnlgating the laws or reviewing his army here 
when he was translated. Some accounts represent him as having been 
assassinated while holding the senate in the Temple of Vulcan. 

® Julms Proeulus.] —Ver. 499. Dionysius says that he was a citizen 
of Alba Longa. 

^ Alba —Vcr. 499. This was originally a colony from Lavi- 

nium, ill Latium, and was founded by Ascaiiius, the son of jEneas, at the 
foot of the Alban Mount. It was so named from the discovery in that 
Bp( t, of a white sow and her litter, as obscurelj foretold by Helenus in 
his j^lrophe'cy, mentioned in the Alneid, Book 3,1. 389. From its length 
it was called Longa. It was destroyed, with the exception of its temple^ 
by Tulhis Hostilius, who removed its inhabitants to Rome. 

With terror.] —Ver. 501-2. Gower's translation of this passage if 

* Lo! suddenly the left-hand hedges quake; 

He with his h irs turned bolt upright starte back.* 
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and let them not offend my Godhead vritli their tears. 
them offer me frankincense, and let the pious multitude 
adoration to Quirinns, their new and let them practise’^ 
father’s arts and warfare.” He gave these commands^ aim. 
vanished into the thin air. Proculus calls the two people 
together, and reports to them the vprds enjoined upon filii. ’ 
A temple is raised to the Divinity; the hdl too®® is naxded 
from him, and appointed days®^ bring back the religioujl 
services of the Roman father. ^ 

Why tlie same day is also called the festival of fools,®* now 
Icam; a reason, trilling indeed, but still appropriate, is sug¬ 
gested. The earth in ancient times had no experienced hus¬ 
bandmen ; the toils of w’ar used to weary the active men of those 
days. There was more of in the me of the swonl than of 
the curved plough ; neglected by its owner, the fields used tp 
bear but little. Yet did the ancients sow the spelt, and reaped 
it, and gave the same when cut down, to Ceres as the first-fruits. 
Taught by experience they exposed it to the flames to be parched, 
and by their mistakes they suffered many a loss. For sometimes, 
tliey used to sweep up smutty ashes instead of grain ; some¬ 
times the flames set fire to their cottages. Fornax, the Goddess 
of the Kiln, ''^ was deifi(Ml; pleased u ith Fornax as a Goddess, 
the husbandmen pray that she will moderate the heat to the 
grain while parching. Still does the chief Curio^ appoint the 

The hill too.'] —Vcr. 511. Tlie Quirinal hill. But Festus supposes 
it to have derived its name from the Sabines of the town of Cures, who 
settled there and on the Capitoliiie hill. Niebuhr thinks there was a town 
on it called ‘Quiriuiu,' whence the name ‘Quirites,* at tlnst peculiar to 
the Sabine people. 

Appointed days.'] —Vcr. 512. The Quirinalia were atativse, or ‘set* 
festivals. 

^ The festival qffools.l —Ver.513. ‘Stultorum festa,'or‘Feriaj.* This 
w’as another name of the Quirinalia, because those who from want of time, 
or being on a journey, or, as the poet says further on, who were unable to 
learn the time when their own Curia performed the rites, and had not sacri¬ 
ficed with the rest of the ]>eoplc on the Fomacaha, did so on the Quiri- 
^nalia, which was the last day for that purpose. 

^ Godf^ess of the —Ver. 525. Pliny (Nat. Hist. Book 18) says 

that Numa deified the goddess Fornax. He says, 'Niiiua taught his people 
to propitiate the gods with the produce of the earth, to offer the salt cakes, 
and to parch the spelt, as when parched it was more wholesome for food. 
He also instituted the Fornacalia.' 

' Curio,'] —^Ver. 527. Romulus divided the people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten ‘curim.* Each ‘curia’ had a temple of its own for the 
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^stivals of Fornax in form prescribed l)y law, but ofTera no 
lacrifices at a fixed period : and in the I'ornni, wlierc many a 
tablet® is suspended around, each ward is denoted by a certain 
mark. The foolish part of the people do not knovr whicli is 
their own ward, but perform a repetition of the sacrifice on 
the last day. 

Honour also is paid to the graves® of the dead. Appease 
the spirits of your forefathers, and oft’er small presents on th? 
pyres that are lowf since cold, * The shades of the dead® ask 
but humble otferings: aflection rather than a costly gift is 
pleasing to them; Styx below has no greedy Divinities. Fnough 
for them is tb.e covering of their tomb overdiadowed with llie 
chaplets laid there, and the scattered fruits and. the little grain 
of salt; and corn soaked in wine, and violets loosened/Wnw 
the stem; gifts let a jar contiun, left in the middle of 
the way. I do not forbid more costly offerings, but by these 
the shade may be appeased; add prayers and suitable words, 
the altars being^rj^ erected. This custom did ilineas, no un¬ 
suitable tcaclier of the duties of affection, introduce into thy 

performance of the sacred rites, and was presided over by its o-wn 'curio,' 
so called l)ec!iuse he took care of (‘curabat’) the sacred rites. Over tlicm all 
presided tlie 'curio maximus,’ or chief curio. Dov\'ti to a.u.c. 5 tt, he was 
'.‘hosen from the palrieians; after that ix'riod, from the plebeians. 

* Many a tablet.'] —Vor. 529. In the Forum tlie tiaincs of the enrire 
were written on tablets, which slated when and where they \\ere aliout 
to perform such rites as wore not of the class of 'slalivje,' or set fi'asis, hut 
'imperativre,' appointed by order of the Consul, the Prictor, or Poutifex 
Maximus. 

3 Paid to the graven.] —Vcr. 5.13. The 'Fcralla,' in honour of the drad, 
v.'cre celebrated on the of February, as it was formerly the last month 
of the year. Offerings v.cre then made to propitiate the manes or shade.s of 
the dead. Fest us derives t he word from ‘ foro,'' to hear,’ bocansc t hey ‘ 1 w .ir 
offerings;' or from 'ferio,' ‘*o slay,’ because sheep were slain for saeriiiec. 
Varro dciives it from 'iufcri,' 'the inhabitants of the infernal regions,’ ‘the 
dead.' 

Long since cold.] —Vor. 53-1. Literally, 'extinguished.' The pile, 
before being lighted, u ns called ‘|i\tus;' when lighted for burning the dead, 
‘rogus;' when extinguished, ‘hustum,’ 

* Shades of the dead.] —Ver. 53.>. Literally, ‘Manes,’ According to 
Bome writers, the souls of the good, after death, became ‘ Lares -.’ those of tlie 
wicked ‘Lemures,’or'Larvae;' and tlie ‘Manes’ svere those whose state was 
as yet uncertain. The name is also applied to tlie two Genii, Good and 
Evil, who were supposed ever to attend each individual, and to inhabit his 
tond) after death. By others the 'Manes’ are considered to liave been the 
deities of the infernal regions. 
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lands, 0 just Latinus. IIo used to offer tlio annual gifts to 
tlic Genius of his father: hence did the adjoining nations 
learn the affectionate ceremonial. But at one time, irhilc they 
were engaged in a lengthened war with contentious arms, 
they neglected the Parental days.® It was not with impunity 
that they did so; for, by reason of that cause of ill omen, 
Rome is said to have hdt the heat of the funeral fires in the 
suburbs/ For my part I scarcely believe it, hut their dec^ 
forefathers arc said to have come fortii from their tombs, and 
to have uttered their complaints in the hours of the still night j 
and they say that appalling ghosts, a phantom crowd, howled 
through the streets of the city and the fields of Tjatium. 
Afterwards, the omitted honours were paid at the graves, and 
there came an end of these portentous sights, and of the 
mortality ns vjell. But while these rites arc being per¬ 
formed, remain unwedded, ye damsels; let the torch of pine 
Avood aAvait auspicious days. And let not the curved spear® 
part thy virgin ringlets, maiden, who appearest to thy im¬ 
patient mother already of marriageable years. Conceal thy 
torehes, Ilymenrens,® and remove them afar from these diSmnl 
tires, the gloomy tombs have other torehes tlian these. Let 
the Divinitic's too be concealed,’® with the doors of their tem 2 iles 
closed; be the {dtars without incense, and let the hearths 
stand Avithout fire. Now phantom spirits Avauder.abroad, and 
bodies that have been committed to the tombs; now does the 

® Parental £?fly«.]-*Ver. 548. So called from 'parens,* 'a parent,’ ‘an¬ 
cestor,’ or ‘relation,’ on behalf of the spirits of AAliom sacrifice Avas made 
on these days. 

' In the sxihurbs.’] —Ver. 550. It was forbidden by laAV to hum flic 
•lead Avitbin tins walls of t]»e city, that the priests might not he defiled by 
any casual c«mtact Avitli them, and that the houses might not be endan¬ 
gered by tjie flames of the funeral piles. 

® The curved Jf/)car.]—Ver. 5G0. The hair of the bride Avas adjusted 
by the liubhaud into six locks, Avitli the point of a needle made into the 
shape of a spear, or, as some suppose, Avith the i)oint of an .actual spear. Fes- 
tus says, that Uiis ceremony was typical of tlic guanliansliip of the matrons 
by ‘Juno Ciuitls,' or Juno ‘of the lance.* Perhaps it may have been typi¬ 
cal of tlic dominion intended by the husband to he exercised over his wife. 

® Hymenaius.l —Ver. 561. Hymen, or Ilymenojus, w'as the tutelar deity 
of marriage. lie Avas son of Bacchus and Venus, or of Apollo and Calliope, 
Urania, or Clio. By some lie is said to haA'c been the son of Magnes. 

lie concealed ."]—Ver. 504. Let the doors he closed, that the deitieg 
may not sec any inauspicious sights, sucli as funerals, whi(^ were especially 
objects of aversion to the gods. 
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I^ost feed upon'* the viands left for it. But yet these rites 
ttlfe to last no longer, than fo allow that there should remain 
of the month as many days as my verses have feet.”* This 
day, because on it they perforin the due offerings to the dead^ 
they have called ‘ the Feraliait is the last day for appeasing 
the shades. 

See, an old woman stricken in years, sitting in the midst of 
the girls, is performing the sacred rites of Tacita,'" yet she is 
hot quite silent herself:*’ with three fingers she places three 
cloves of frankincense iind(*r tlic threshold, where the little 
mouse has made for him.sclf a hidden way: then she binds 
the enchanted threads with the dark coloured spindle ; then 
she roasts on the fire tlic sewed-up head of a pilchard** which 
she has first sealed \i]j with pitch, and pierced with a brazen 
needle. Wine too she drops on it; w hatever of the wine is 
left, she either drinks it herself, or her attendants, yet she 
herself takes the greater part. “We have tied up the tongues 
of our foes, and the mouths of our enemies,^’ says she, in the 
act of going out, and then the drunken hag goes forth. Yon 
will at once ask of me, wlio is tlie silent Goddess ? loam w^hat is 
known to me through the men of old times. Jupiter, smitten 
by an unconquerable passion for Juturua, endured many things 

** The ghost feed upon."] —Vor. 560. At iliis period, viands were placed 
near the tomhs, on which the Manes were supposed to feed. It was sup¬ 
posed that they delighted in blood, and in consequence, animals were fre¬ 
quently slain at the funeral ])ilc. 

Verses iMvefeetJ] —Ver. 508. Tliorc are eleven feet in an Hexa¬ 
meter and Pentameter <‘onph't, ami as the Feralia w'creheld on the I'ithof 
tlio calends of Marcli, there v\ould he only eleven days left in the month; 
the. poet means, that tlic Fcii lia must begin and end on the 12th of the 
eulciids of March. 

Tttcita.l —Ver. 572. Taciia was also worshipped under the name of 
Mania or Muta, besides the name Lara, here mentioned. Neapolis, an old 
commentator on this author, thinks tliat these rites aeconipanicd the Feralia, 
as expressive uf the maxim, ‘L'e mortuis nil nisi honum,'' *Be silent over 
tlte faults of the dead.’ Tlie rites here described are evidently of magical 
tendency, but are replete with ahsunlity. Some writers say that Numa 
worshi|j|Bd 6ne of the Muses under this name. 

Qafiw silent herself.1 —Ver. 572. The cilitor of the Delpliin editiou 
most ungallantly remarks on this passage, *An old woman be silent? She 
could just as sotm hold a red hot coal in her mouth!' 

A pilchard.'] —Ver. 578. The ‘mama' was a small sca-fish of little 
value, which was eaten salted by the jioorer classes. It was perhaps 
sacrificed to the goddess because its name resembled her name. Mania. lU 
mouth being sewed up was typical of silence. 
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that ought not to have been emlured by so great a God. At one¬ 
time she used to lie hid in the M’ood among the hazel copses, at 
another time she used to plunge into the kindred streams. He 
calls together the Nymphs, which then frequented Latium, and' 
utters such -words as these in the midst of their company. 

This sister of yours is only spiting herself, and shuns that 
which is for her good, to lock herself in the embrace of the- 
highest God. Consult ye for us both; for that which will be my 
highest pleasure, the same shall prove the great advantage of 
your sister. Prevent her, at the very brink, as she flies, in ordeh 
that she may not plunge her body beneath the waters of the 
stream.” He had said; all thew ater Nym])hsof the Tiber nodded 
their assent, and those who dwell in thy chambers,^® 0 Goddess 
Ilia. It chanced there was a Naiad Nymph, Lara by name; 
but her ancient name was the iirst S 3 llable twice repeated,^® 
given to her for her infirmity of tidkativcaess. Many a time had 
Almo*'said to her, “Daughter, do hold your tongue;” but 
she did not hold it. J-'lie, soon as she reached the lake of 
her sister Jiitiiriia, says, “Avoid the banks,” and repeats the 
words of Jupiter. She also went to Juno, and expressing pity 
for her as a wife, savs. “That Iiusl)and of thine is ncm 

V 

smitten by the Naiad Jiiturna.” Jupiter was fiu-ious; he de¬ 
prived her of tlic tongue wliich she had used witli so little 
caution, and charged jMercury,^" “Take lier to the shades helow^; 
it is a proper place for the silent; a Nymph she ««, but a Nymph 
of the infernal lake shall she be.” The commands of Jove are 
now being executed; a grove receives them on the road; she is 
said to have taken the fancy of the God w'ho conducted her. He 
prepares to offer violence ; with her looks in the place of 
words she intreats him, and in vainwitli her voiceless mouth does 
she struggle to speak. Shehecomes pregnant, and gives birth 

Thy chambers.'] —Ver. 598. Ilia, when buried alive on the banks of 
the Tiber, was fabled to have become wedded to the god of the river. 

Twite repeated.] —^Vcr. 599. This name was ‘Lab,’ from the Greek 
\a\iiv, ‘to talk,’ ‘to chatter.’ Another of her names was Larunda. 

Almo.] —Vcr. 601. Tlie fatimr of Lara, a rivulet in the Roman ter- 
' ritor)', running from the Appiau way into the Tiber near the city. 

Mercury.] —Vcr. 608. The son of Jii[uter and Maia, and the mes¬ 
senger of the gods. His name was probably derived from ‘merx,’ ‘mer- 
chaudizc,’ as he was the god of trade and gain. He was represented with 
winged cap and winged sandals. 
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tn twins, the Lares,'*® who guard the cross ways, and ever keep 
their watch in our houses. 

The kinsfolk, lull of affection, have named the next day the 
“ Caristia,” and the company of relations assemble at the 
family feast. In good truth, it is a pleasant thing to turn our 
attention from the tombs and our relatives who are dead, to 
those who survive; and after so many j^re lost, to see all that 
remains of our family, and to reckon the degrees of relation¬ 
ship. Let the guiltless come; far, iar hence be the unna¬ 
tural brother, and the mother cruel to her own ofr!5])i’ing; th<*. 

for wdiom the father is too long-lived, md lie wlio counts 
his mother's years; the cruel mother-in-law, too, who hates and 
oppresses her daughtcr-in-law'. Tar Inuice be the brothers * 
the descendants of Tantalus, and the wife of Jason, and she 
who gave to the husbandman the parched seed-corn ; I’rogiie 
too, and her sister,"^ and Tereiis, cruel to them both; and 


The iMves.'] —Vcr. GIti. Those deities were divided into the piil»]ic 
and private Lares. The iirivate, or familiars, are hy some supposed to have 
been the same with the ‘.Manns’ or ‘.sliadcs’ of tlic am-estors of tlie family 
occupying the house. The public ‘ T.arcs' were, the ‘ uibani,’ presiding o\ i r 
citie.s; ‘rustici,’ over the country; ‘compitales,’ over cross-roads; ‘muriiii.' 
over the sea. Lar is an Tiltmrian w’ord, .signifying ‘lord,’ or ‘noble.’ 

Caristia.l —Vcr. 617. From ‘earns,’ ‘dear,’ as these festivals were 


for tlifi purpose of maintaining family love, and of healing misuudcrsfaml- 
ings hy meet ing again. 

‘‘ The hfothera.l —Ver. 627. Atreus and Thyestes, sons of I’clops and 
iTippodamia, Mlled their half-brother Chrysippus. Thye.stos having sedne.-il 
Aevope, the wife of Atreus, sent Pleistlumes, the son of Atrcn'S, whom he 
had brought up, to murder his father. Atreus, supposing him to be the 
son of Thyestes, slew him. According to another version of the story, 
Ai reus, feigning areconeiliatsm, invited Thyestes to his kingdom, and killoil 
and dressed the bodies of 'I'aj,tains and Plcislhenes, tlie sons of Thyestes; 
and while tlio latter was enjoying the meal, Atreus had their hands and 
heads brought in and sliown to tlie father, on which Thyestes lied to the 
court of Thesprotus. Medea, tin* wife, of Jason, slew her own children. 

22 'The 2}iirche(t serd-eorn.]— 1'or. C2M. Ino, daughter of Cadmus, mar¬ 
ried Athienas, who had Plirixns and Helle by a fonner marriage. These 
Ino resolved to destroy. She j)ersuaded the women to parch the seed-corn, 
unknown-to their husbands. The c-rop failing, the oracle at Delphi was 
consulted how consequent famine might be averted Ino persuaded tin; 
messengers to say that Ajiollo directed Phrixiis to be saciificed to Jnpiler. 
By celestial interference Plirixiis was saved, and Aihamas becoming mad, 
Ino rushed into the sea, and was made a sea-goddess under the name of 
Lcucothca. 


^ Pfoyne.'] —Ver. 629. Tereus, king of Tliracc, married Progne, and 
at her request went to Atlicna to bring Philomela to see her sister, and, 
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whoever increases liis wcallli hy the perpetration of ciinie. 
Otlcr lli(^ frankincense to the propitious Gods of the family: 
Concord is said on tins day to be present with extreme be¬ 
lli jj;ijity; offer, too, a share of the viands, that the presented 
pliitter, testimony of the pleasing honour, may feed the well- 
girt Lares.‘‘ And now when niglit, hir advanced, shall invite 
you to balmy slumbers, when ye are about to pray, take wine in 
abundance in your hand, and say, “"VVell may it be with us, and 
with thee, most excellent Cmsar, father of thy country,”*® 
ijie wine being poured forth as yon repput the holy words. 

Wiicu the night shall have passed away, let the God, who 
by his landmark divides tlio helds, be worshipped with the 
fU'iMistomed hoiioiu’s. IVrminiis,*® wdiether thou art a stone, 
or whether a stock sunk deep in the field by the ancients, 
yet even in this form thou dost possess divinity. Thee, the 
two (iw'iiers of the fields crown with chaplets from their op- 
]j')site sides, and present with two garlands and two cakes. 
An altar is erected; to this the female peasant herself brings 
'll a broken'' pan the fire taken from Ihe burning hearths. 
An old man cuts up tlie firewood, ami piles it on high when 
cliopped, and strives hard to drive the branches into the 
rolsting ground. While he is exciting tlie kindling blaze 
with drieilbark, a boy-'^ stands by and bolds in his hands a 

lia\intc raviilied hof hy the way, he cut out her tougue. , Of this Progno 
was iiifunucd Ijy a rohcwliich Philomela scut her, on which was described 
the conduct of T('reus. Progne, on this, killed Itys, the son of Tereus, 
and spincjI him. up to his father. Tereus would have slain her, hut the 
"ods changed him into a hoopoe, Progiie into a swallow, and Philomela 
into a uightingalc. 

Wdii-yiH Lnros.'] —631. The Lares were rcprcsenlod in the Ca- 
hiucan habit, u liich covered the left shoulder, lo.avirig the right bare. The 
‘liatella,’ or platter, was a broad vessel or dish, used in sacrifices. 

Fdthc)'of t/iy eouvtry.l —Ver. fi.'lj. The health of Aiigiistiis was 
always given ut private and public entertainments, according to a decree 
of the senate to that effect. 

^ Terruiuva.l —Ver. fill. This god Was represented by a stone or 
stump, and not v\'ith human features. f,aetaniius says he was the stone 
which Saturn swallowed, mistaking him for Jupiter. Ilis worship was 
ordained hy Nuina, and his emhlcms were crowned with uTcaths of 
flowers on his yearly festivrds. 

^//t a trofrcM.]—Ver. 645. ‘Curta.' It is difficult to say whether the 
word ‘curtus' means, ‘broken,’ or ‘small,’ here. Perhaps the former, aa 
being a mark of the poverty of the person sacrificing. 

^ A hoy.'\ —Ver. 650. Boys and girls, called ‘camilli/ and ‘camiilic, 
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broad basket. Out of this, when he has thrice thrown the 

S reduce of the earth into the midst of the flames, his little 
aughter offers the sliced honeycombs. Others hold wine; 
a portion of each thing is thrown into the fire; the crowd, 
all arrayed in white, look on, and maintain religious silence. 
The common landmark also is sprinkled with the blood of 
a slain lamb; he makes, too, no complaint when a sucking- 
pig is offered to him. The neighbours meet in supplication, 
and they celebrate the feast and sing thy praises, holy Ter¬ 
minus. It is thou that dost set the limits to nations, and 
cities, and mighty kingdoms; without thee all the country 
would be steeped in htigation. In thee there is no ambi¬ 
tion—by no gold art thou bribed; mayst thou with law 
and integrity preserve the fields committed to thy care. 
Hadst thou in times of old marked out the land of Thyrca,*'^ 
then three hundred persons would not have been consigned 
to death, and then, the name of Othryades would not liave 
been read on the piled-up armour. AlUv how much of his 
blood did he expend in his country’s cause f Wliat, toOy haj}~ 
pened when the new Capitol was building ? namely; the 

whole multitude of Divinities withdrew,“ and gave place to 
Jupiter. Terminus, as the ancients tell, being there found, re- 
maiiied in bis shrine, and still possesses the temple in common 


assisted at the Homan sacrifices. They were required to be sound in health, 
perfect in limb, free born, and with both parents living. Some suppose 
that they corresponded with the Ka^ftiXoi of the Curctes and Corybanlcs, 
others with Cadmilus, one of the Cainri of Samotlirace. Others again sup¬ 
pose that ‘Camillas' was merely an old Etrurian word, signifying ‘a boy.' 

ThffreaJ] —Ver. 663. Thyrea was a town on the confines of Laconia 
and Argolis. It was conseque ntly claimed by the people of both countries, 
and they agreed to decide the claim by the swonl. Tliree hundred men 
were chosen as champions on each side. Of these only three survived. The 


two surviving Argives hastened home triumphantly to announce their suc¬ 
cess ; but Othryades, the Spartan leader, who was still living, arose from 
the ground, and erected a trophy of arms, and, according to Statius, in- 
Bcribed it with his own name, Written in his own blood, in honour of Jupi¬ 
ter Tropoeuefaus, ‘the possessor of trophies;' and then slew himself. Each 
party clidmed the victory, and hostilities being renewed, the Spartans 
ultimijl^y prevailed. The poet mentions three hundred, but the story is, 
that BIZ hundred men were engaged in the conflict. 

* Jbivinities witkdrew.]-^Vet. 668. They were consulted by Tarqui- 
niUB SuperbuB,'by auguries, and all but Terminus consented to be removed, 
which circumstance was regarded as an omen of the future stability of the 
JUmttn empire. 
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with mighty Jove. Now, too, that he may see nothing bu^ 
the stars above him, the roof of his temple has n little opening. 
After that circumstance. Terminus, no inconstancy was per¬ 
mitted thee; in whatever situation thou hast been placed, 
there abide, and do not yield one jot to any neighbour asking 
thee; that thou mayst not appear to favour a mortal rather 
than Jove. And whether thou slialt be struck by the plough¬ 
shares, or whether by the harrows, cry aloud, “This is my field,®*- 
tliat is yours.” There is a road which leads the citizens to. 
the fields of the Laurentines, realms once sought by the Dar- 
daiiian chief. On that road, the sixth Miie-stone from the 
city is accustomed to witness the sacrifices made to thee, 0 
Terminus, with the entrails of a sheep. To other nations, land 
has been allotted with so?ne fixed limits; the extent of the 
lioman City and of the eai’th is the same. 

^ Now must I tell of the banishment^* of the king Tarqviniue. 
From that event the sixth day from the end of the month has 
derived its naracjATaiquinius was the last tliat held sove¬ 
reign sway over the Komaii jieojile, a w'icked man,®® but brave 
in arms. Some cities ho had taken, others he had rased to 
the ground, and he had made his own by a dis¬ 

graceful stratagem. For the. youngest of his three sonSy 
plainly the oflapring®’ of Sup(‘rbus, came in the silence of the 
night into the midst of the enemy. Oh the moment y they un¬ 
sheathed their swords, “ Strike,” said he, “anunarmed man; 
this, my brothers®® and my father Tarquinius would wish; he 

This is myjield.} —Ver. 677-8. Gower translates these lines thus— 

* And maugre thou art scratched with rake and plow, 

Cry, this is yours, and this belongs to you.’ 

® The banishment.] —^Ver, 685. This festival was called the Regifugium, 
or ‘Royal flight.' 

® A wicked man.'] —^Ver. 688. He had murdered his father-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, and then usurped his throne. He had been successful 
against the Yolsci, and had taken Suessa Pometia, their principal town. 

^ Craftii.]—Ver. 690. This was a town of Latium, nearly half way 
between Rome and Fracncstc. 

. ® Plainly the qffsprin%.]—^et. 691. Showing himself to be so b} 

his unprincipled conduct. Gower translates this and the following line 
thus— * 

* For lo! his young son, and his own son right, 

Came into their foes' garrison by night.' 

** My bretAers.]—Ycr. 694. Titus and Aruns. Sextus was the 
voungest. Dionysius, however, makes Sextus to have been the eldest. 
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who has nianf^lcd my back with the cnicl lash.” Tliat ne 
might be enabled to say this, he had submitted to stripes. It 
was moonlight, they look upon tin? youth and sheathe their 
■swords; and, liaving drawn his ilress on one side, tliey s(‘e 
his back all co\ej’e«l M’ith weals. They go so far as to wt?cp, 
and they beg that lie will siijicrintend tlio management of the 
war; he, in his cunning, concurs with these unsuspecting 
men. And now grown powerful, he sends a friend, and asks 
his father what means he coultl point out to him for betniying 
Gabii. There is near at liancl a garden well stocked with 
sweet-scented plants, living its soil divided by a gently mnr- 
nmring streamlet of watt'r. Tlierc ^I’arqniiiius feceivos the 
secret despatches of liis son, and with a staff lu) knocks oif the 
heads of the tidiest lilies. When the messenger returns and 
mentions to him the striking down of tlic lilies,'^' the son says, 
“1 understand A\hat ai’c the orders of my father.” 'i’hcrc is 
no delay; the prijicipiil nn'n of the town of Gabii being Jirst 
slain, the walls, depri\ed of their chiefs, are delivered up. 
Ijo ! drofidful to he seen! a serpent issues forth from tiic 
midst of tlu* altars, and drags the entrails from the cxtiii- 
gni^hed flames. J^lunbus is consulted.'*” An oracular response 
is ivtiirncd in tlioso M ords :—lie shall he the conqueror who 
first shall kiss liis niotlier.” hastened they eacli man to 

k?s3“''’ Ids mother, a set who put faith in the Deity whom mi/Zy 
they di<l not understand. Brutus'*’ was a wise man, who 

The lilies.'] —Vor. 7t'7. Tleroflotus (book c. 92) tolls us tliat 
7'hrasybulus, tyrant uf-M iIomjs, ctnploynl the sumo niofloof giviiii^ coimscl 
io I’cviander ofConnlh. t.owcr trajiftlates tins ami the next line in the 
following mnnnci:— 

‘ Tbo soont brings word bo cropt the liigbcst lilies : 

“ 1 know,” saitli Sextus, “ wbat my fniher’s will is.”' 

Li \7 says that the heads of the highest poppios, ‘siimma papaverum,’ were 
struck oir. 

P/tcebusisconsulled.] —Vcr.710. Titus and Aruns went to Delphi fur 
this purpose, and at the same time they cmjnlred who bhonlrl succeed their 
father as ruler of Rome. The poet does not allude to this query; but to 
it was given the answer mentioned in the text. 

JSacA Man to Arisar,]—Ver. 715. Dionysius says, that they agreed to 
conceal the oraele, and that, kissing their parent at the same lime, they 
should reign jointly. Livy states, that they left it to diance, hy dra^Ying 
lots which sliould salute his ])arcnt first. 

** Brutus.l —Ver. 717. His father, M. Junius, and his elder brother, 
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the jinrt of a fool, in order tlifit he niiglit be in safety 
from lliy machinations, 0 cruel Siiperlms! lie, falling ou 
h’s fare,* hissed his mother earth, while he was supposed to 
I'.'ivc fallen down by reason of his foot stumbling. In the 
iiu'i'n time Ardea*^ is being beleaguere<l hy the standards of 
Home, and, under bhx'kade, endures tedious delay. While 
they are nnoernpied, and the enemy fears to join battle, they 
ronu.<!e llieinselves in eamp, and the soldier spends his time in 
vllencss. The young Tavc|uinius entertains his comrades 
witli feasting and wine, and the son of the king say.s to them, 
“ Wlhli- this stubborn Ardea detains us by its ti'dious >var, 
r.Mtl permits us not to carry bark onr arms to the Gods of our 
eoiuitn-, tliink you, are the partners of our beds faithful to us I 
and arc W’C objects of rcciju'ocal love to or.r W'ivcs?” They 
('.vtol, each man liia own a'/fc; tin; dispute increases with their 
earneslnes.s, and both tongue and {itfeetion wax warm with* 
much wine, lie, to whom Collatia''' had given an honoured 
nani(') rises. “ Tliere is no ocea'^ion for words,’’ says he; 
^'put faitli in facts alon>.\ Ahundauce of the night remains, 
let us mount our horses, and make for the city.” His words 
meet with their ajiproval, f/;/^/their horses arc Jiridled. These 
liad uom borne th(‘ir masters to the end of I he journey. Forth- 
withthey repaired to the royal abode; there was no sentinel at 
the door." Behold! they liiid the dauglilev-in-law' of the king 
sitting up and spending the night with wine before her; the 
chaplets having fallen down*'' on her nock. Going thence with 


uorc slain by Tnrquin to obtain llirir wcallb. To escape a similar fate, 
Ji. .1. Urutiis couuioi'feitod idiotcy, and retained by Tarqniu in his 
court for the aimii>cincnt of bis sons. • 

Ardea'\ —\cr. 721. A lo\Mi of li.atiuin, twenly-tlircc miles distant 
fnnn llonu*, so called cither from ‘ardea,' ‘a licroii,' from an aiignry taken 
tlierefrom ; or from ‘ ardci*,' ‘ to hr hot,’ on account of (lie c.vtrcnie beat 
of the eouulry. Tarquin besieged it, on the pretext ilmt it was conspiring 
to eltoci the return of certain Roman exiles. 

Codaim.]—Vcr. 733. A Sabine town, situated on an eminence 
about four miles to the cast of Rome. Tarquiniiw was called Collatinus, 

' as Ins falUcr tgerina liad been appointed governor of Colhatia, when ca]>- 
tiire’l by liis uncle Tarqiiinius Priscus. 

I'of’ ths city.'] —Vcr. '^^35. After that, they would have to ride some 
miles to Collatia, where the abode of Collatinus was. 

Noaentiml at the door.]—Vcr. 738. Meaning that all neglected their 
duties by reason of tlie neglect and inebriety of their mistress. 

" Having fallen down.]—Ver. 739. It was not deemed consistent witb 
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rapid pace, Lucrctia is visited. She was employed in spinning; 
b^ore her bed were the work-baskets and the soft wool. By 
the lamp's dim light her handmaids were spinning their as¬ 
signed tasks, among whom she thus spoke mth gentle voice: 
—"With all speed there must be sent to your master a cloak'** 
made with our liands; now, at this moment, hasten on, my 
girls. But what news have ye heard ? for you are in the way 
of hearing more than I; how much of the war do they say 
still remains ? Soon shalt thou be conquered, and fall, vexa¬ 
tious Ardea; thou aft rcsistijig better men, while tlius com¬ 
pelling our husbands to be from home; oiUy may they return 
in safety. But rasii is that husband of mine, and recklessly he 
rushes on when the swmrd is drawui. ]\Iv senses fail me, and 
I faint, oft as the imago of him engaged in battle occurs to my 
mind; and a chilling coldness pervades my breast." She ends 
in tears, and drops the tight-drawn threads, and hides her 
face in her bosom. Even this became her; her tears became 
a woman so chaste, and her countenance w'as worthy of, and 
suited to, her nature. " Lay aside your fears; I am here," 
said her husband. She revived, and hung, a sweet burden, 
upon her husband’s neck. jMeanwhile the royal youth con¬ 
ceives a frantic passion, and, hurried onwards by blind desire, 
loses all control of himself. Her figure charms him, her 
complexion, white as snow, her auburn hair, and the grace 
w'hich atttends her, adorned by no art. Her words charm 
Jiim, her voice, and her very chastity; and the less hope there 
is, the more intensely does he desire. And now the bird, the 
harbinger of dawn, hud sent forth his note, when the young 
men are on their reiurii to the camp, llis wonder-stricken 
feelings arc preyed on by the image of her absent, and as he 
recalls her to Lis nund, more charms arc discovered, and 

female delicacy to wear chapiuts at all; but it was a plain proof of inebriety 
when they had fallen from tlie head on to the neck. It is to be observed, 
that this demirep had <merum,’ ‘pure wine,’ and, undiluted, before 
her. 

* A ctocr*.]—Ver. 746. By this line we may see that b^h industry 
and ccor^omy were Lucretia's virtues. The ‘ lacci na' was a mmtary cloak 
of thick tbxture, worn over the ' toga,' or tunic, open in front, and 
iastcaBd'with clasps. Gower thus translates this and the preceding 
line— 

* Maids, you must make (pile, plie your bus'ness faster) 

A coat to send in haste unto your master.' 
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tlie more they cng:age him. Thus it was she sat, thus was 
attired, thus did elie spin the warp, thus lay on her neck her 
neglected tresses. These were her features, these were - her 
woi’ds; this her expression, this her make, this the coraplexioii 
of her face. As the billow is -wont to abate after a great 
atoriii, but yet 1 Voiu the wind that has 7'(r^ed the, w'avcs swell 
0)7; so, though the presence of her charming form was 
wanting, the pa«sioii still remained, which that foi^ni when 
present had inspired. He burns, and, urged on hy the goads 
oi' uulawlVil desire, he jdaiis a ioleuce and treachery against a bed 
u'.g of it. “ The result is doubtful —atc will dare the 
’ said he. “ He it eliancc, or 1)C it a proA’ideucc that 
ai<l< held, let him sec to it. It AA'as by daring, too, that 
Gahii Ave wen.” 'Plius liaAing said, he girds his si(ie Avitli his 
sword, .n»ul presses llie hack of liis steed. Cohalia receives 
tlie Tonth williiu her hrass-harrcd portal just as the sun is 
])repariiif V his disk. An enemy,in t he guise of a guest, 
he enters the h(!ii'>e of (!!o11atii he is kindly rcc^'ivc'd, /or 
lie was e( UK'elcd I'y blood. What ignorauce is there in the 
miiuh- (/ .'oriji'a! J^he, hapless one, unsuspicious of the Avorld, 

mnLt'!-re: the i itertainiuent for her cnemv. lie had wo/tf 

■ % 

rmi^hed the I'epa^i, mul slumhin’ demands its h('iir. It Avas night, 
and there were no lights ''^ in the whole house, lie arises, and 
d.TiAw- fr<«u its theatli the golden-hilted sAiord, and he comes 
to thy chamber, virtuous matron; .and Avlieii he 770w presses 
tin: bed, he say.s, hat'e my sword here with me, Liierctia; 
'tis j, Tar(p;i)iius,''' the sou of the king, who address thee.” 
tShc ansAvers not, for she has no A'oice, no poAA or of speech, or 
any sense left in her breast. Hut she trembles, as Avhen 
souietinie the little lambkin, seized upon after it has left the 
fold, lies under the Avolf, its deadbj foe. What can she do ? Can 


^ Jw i7i€f7iy.'] —Vcr. 787. The words are, * Ilosfis iit hospes,' * an 
enemy as a guest.’ There is evidently a play upon the sirnilfir sound of 
the two Avords. Livy also emjdoys the same collocation of these words. 

^ No lights.'] —Vcr. 792. This shews the confidence th.atLucretiahad 
in tbc propriety of her guest’s conduct, jind her own unsuspecting and in¬ 
nocent nature, as it w^as generally the custom for a servant near the cham¬ 
ber to keep a lamp biumiiig. 

^ 'Tis I, Tarquinius.] —Ver. 796. Gower translates this and the pre¬ 
ceding line: 

Laid on the bed, Lucrctia, no denial; 

'lere is my sword; I’m Torquine of blood royall.' 


0 
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she resist ? A woman, in the contest she will suvehj be over¬ 
come. Cry out ? But in his right hand there is the sword to 
slay her. Fly ? Her breast is held down by his hands placed 
on it; a breast now for the first time touched by the hand of a 
stranger. Her foe, inflamed with passion, urges her with entrea¬ 
ties, with bribes, and with tin-cats. By entreaties, by bribes, by 
threats, he moves her not. “ Thou dost avail nothing,” he said; 

I will take thy life for the purpose of criminating thee. I, an 
adulterer, will he the false witness of thy adultery. I will slay 
the servant, in whose company thou slialt be said to have been - 
detected.” 'flie matron yielded, overcome by fear for her 
good fame. Wliy, coiujueror, dost thou exult 'i This victory 
shall prove thy destruction. Ah! what a price did that one 
night cost to thy sovereignty I And now the day had dawned; 
she sits with her hair tlislievelled, just as a mother is wont to do 
w'hen about to go to the funerjJ jiilo of her son ; she sumnions 
from the camp her aged father, with her faithful husband; and 
w'ithout any delay they both come. And when they sec tlic 
state of hnr ultirey they ask what is the cause of licr mourning, 
w'liose obsequies it is that she is preparing, or with what 
calamity she is afflicted. For a long time she is silent, and, 
filled with shame, she conceals her face with her dress, Jler 
tears flow like an evcr.springing slreain. On one side, her 
father, on the other, her hushand console her tears, and 
entreat of her to tell tlieni; and they weep and feel alarm with 
an undefined dread. Tliriee did she attempt to s[)(‘ak, thrice 
did she fail, and again a fourth time did she attempt it, and 
even then she raised not l-er eyes. “ Shall I owe this r/w- 
//wcj too to Tarquinius? 1 will speak out,” says she; “ T, 
wretched that I am, Mill speak out my ow'n disgrace.” And 
wliat slie can, she relates. The conclusion remained unfold; she 
wept, and tlie cheebs of the niatroii were sulfuscd Mith crim- 
ftoii. Her lather and her hiubaud excuse her as the victim of 
compulsion. "That pardon which yc gi\e,” she said, “do f 
deny to myself.” Tliere is no pause; with a poniard that 
slie had concealed she pierces her breast, and, streaming M’ith 
blood, slie falls at her father’s feet. And even then, in the 
moment of death, she uses caution that she may fall in no 
unseemly manner,—this was her cafe even as slie fell. 

Behold! over her body, forgetful of their dignity, lie both her 
hushand and her father, bew^iiig thcic common loss. Brutus 
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is there, and now at last by his spirit falsifies*® his name, and* 
snatches from her dying body the piercing blade; then hol^g 
the knife dripping with noble blood, with threatening liM'he 
utters these fearless words: “By this noble and chaste blood, 
I swear to thee, and by thy spirit which shall be to me a deity, 
that Tarquinius, with his exiled house, shall pay the penalty of 
this; now long enough has the energy of my mind lain con¬ 
cealed.” She, as she lay, at this exclamation, turned her 
eyes, void of the light of lifcy and seemed, by shaking her 
locks, to express her approval of his words. This matron 
of heroic mind is borne to her burial,, and carries with her 
tears and jwpular indignation. The gash, all gaping wide, is 
exi)Osed to view. Brutus, with loud voice, arouses the Uuirites, 
and recounts the dreadful crimes of the king. Tarquinius 
fiies, with his children.*^ The Consul*’^ undertakes the annual 
jurisdiction. This was the last day of royalty. 

Am I deceived, or is the swidlow come, the harbinger of 
spring ? and does she fear lest perchance returning winter may 
retrace his course 1 Yet oftlinies, Progne, wdt thou complain 
that thou didst make too great liastc, and thy husband Tercus 
shall be gladdened*^ by thy shivrriny in the cold. 

And now two nights of the second month ai’c remaining, and 
Mars with harnessed chariot drives his swift steeds. The name 
of Equiria,*‘ derived from fact, has adhered to the games, which 
the God himself witnesses on his own plain. Eightly, Gradivus,” 

Falsifies.'] —Ver. 837. The name Brutus was given to him from 
lii» supposed idiotcy. lie now shows his real character as a hero, a pa¬ 
triot, and a man of feeling. The father of Lucretia was ^piuriiis Lucretius 
Tricipitiuus. 

With his ohiidren.’] —Ver. 851. Titus and Aruns retired with their 
fiither to Cicre, in Etruria. Sextus returned to Gaijii, where lie w<is put 
to death in return for his treachery and numerous acts of cruelty. 

The Consul.] —^A^cr. 851. The kings being expelled a.u.c. 244, two 
yearly officers, with .in equal degree of authority, were appointed, callo<l 
cunsuls. Brutus and Collatinus were the first perMUis named to Unit otHce. 

lie gladdened.] —^Vcr. 856. On account of his old enuiity to I’rognc. 
See thn note to line 629 of this hook. 

‘ Eqviria.’] —Ver. 859. These w'crc chariot races, instituted by 
llomulus ill honour of Mars. They were celebrated on the third of the 
cidends of March, on the Campus Martins; or if that place was flooded, as 
was sometimes the case at that season, then on a part of the CeclianHili, 
called by Catullus * Campus Mhior,' ‘ the lesser plaan.* 

^ Rightly, CrraJim]—Ver. 861. Because the poet is about to com- 

a 2 
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dost thou come ; thy season demands its place, and the month, 
marked by thy name, is at hand. We have noiv reached the 
harbour, our hook being concluded witli the month ; next, it is 
upon other waters that my bark must sail. 

nifliice the month of Marcli, wlncli vas to him. Mars was 

cailod Gradhus from ‘ gradior,' ' to g(',’ or ‘ n;p. di' to the battle, or from 
tlie Greelv word xpavu t>io, * to sshake,’ bcciiubc h shakes the lance ; or from 
* gramcn,' because he ,vas saitl to have been iv'c, hiccd by the agency of a 
herb through the aid >f FJopa, Ac lir.g lo S rvins, in his Commentary 
on the .lineid, honk i. 1. 290, he .is c.illcd Qui nus, ^^l^cn peaceable, but 
Gradivus, when uiiapp .ased; he tli. ; h.;: ! tno Iciiipies, one within tl-.j 
oily, as its proteetor i peace; lliv.- other witliout, on the Appian road, as 
its dei'-ndcr in war. 
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CONTJ2NTS. 

The invocnlion of Alars, ver. 1 — 8. The history of Romulus and 
Remus, from thoir hirtli to the foundation of tlie city; the worship 
3f ilars; the origin of the name of March, 9—80. The })osilion of 
tliis nionlli iii tlic (‘alcndars of other nations, 87—98. The mniibcr 
of tlie Roman inontlu- before tlie lime of Numa, anrl liis addition to 
that number; the institution of the solar year by Cajsar, 99—104. The 
JTatronalia dcbcritteil; tiic rape of the Sahiue women; the heautie.'i 
of the F])rinif, 1G7—2r'8. TJio origin and festival of the Salii; the 
descent frotn heaven of the Aneile, 259—.ID-H. Tlie sotting of the second 
I'ijli, 399—402. Tito selling of \relophyla\, and the rising of the Vin¬ 
tager, 403—411. 'file N.iered riles of Vesta, and the Pontificate of 
Augustus, 41.')—12S. The Temple of Vcju\is dedicated, 429—418. 
'J'lic neck of Pegams rises, 419—The rising of tlie Crown, and the. 
story of ThC'-eiis and Ariadne, 4.VJ—516. The sceoud l'k(uiria, 517— 
.*)22, The sacred ritt's of Anna Percniia; the story of Dido and xV.np:i, 
with t}*e arrival of the lattiT in Latium; and the seec«-sion of the Roman 
cominonally, 523—090. Th.: death of Julius Ca;sar, 097—710. The 
Scoqiion partly sets, 711‘712. Tlie origin and description of the 
Liheralia; the time for assuming the T'ogJi v!rilis; the praises of 
Raccims, 713—790. The procession to the Arg-'i, 791-2. The origin 
of the Constellation of the Kilo, and the battle of the Giants, 793—803. 
Tim Quiuquatria, or five-day f-sliv;d of Minerva, 809—850. Tlie sun 
enters the Ram; the story of Ilclle and Pbrjxns, 851—870. The 
vernal iEqninox. 877-8. Tim f'\‘.ti\al of Janus, Health, Concord, and 
Peace, 879—882. The 'vorship of the Moon on the Aventine Hill, 883. 

AIabs, tliou warlilce Cor/, awhile laying aside thy shield and 
ypear, apjiroach, and from the helmet’s pressure liberate thy 
glossy hair. Perchance thou mayst ask what a poet has to 
- do^ with IMtirs; my answer the month which is now being 
celebrated by me, derives from thee its name. Thou thysel? 

■ lias to do."] —^Ver, 3-4. Gower’s translation of these lines is— 

Pcvehance tliou’lt say, with Mars, what make the l^Iuses ? 

' This month we sing his name from thee deduces.’ 
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tteeest that fierce battles are "waged by the hand of Minerva; 
has she on that account less leisure for the liberal arts? 
After the example of Pallas, do thou take an opportunity 
for laying aside tliy lance; even when unarmed thou wilt 
find aoni(‘what for thee to do. Then, too, wast thou un¬ 
armed when the Homan ])riestess" captivated thee, that thou 
miglitst j)rovide for lliis city an oi-igin worthy of it. Silvia, 
the Vestal maid—for what forbids me to coininenee from that 
point,—e.arly in the morning, was fetching water with which 
to W'ash® the sacred utensils. She had now reached the bank 
slojhng with a path easy of descent, and her earthen pitcher 
is set down from olf her head. Wearied, she has noio s(‘alcd 
herself on the ground, and with lier bosom open she admits 
the breeze, and re-arranges her disordered tresses. While 
she sits, the shading willows, the songs of’tlic birds, and the 
gentle murmuring of the stream, invite shinihcr. Soft sleep 
stealthily creeps nj)on her overpowered eyes, and her hand, 
become powerless, falls from her side. iMars secs her, seeing 
ho desires, desiring he enjoys her; and then by his divine 
powTr he conceals the stealthy deed. Sleep departs; she 
lies ihe.rey dow pregnant; for now, founder of the Homan 
city, thoii w.'jst within her womb! She rises languid, nor 
knows she why thus languid she rises ; and leaning against a 
tree, she utters sneli words as these : “ May that prove favour¬ 
able and fortunate, I pray, which in a vision of niy slumbers 
I have beheld! or was it too distinct for a vision ? I was 
standing near the liiaii fires,^ when the woollen fillet drop- 

" The llomnn ;McsUs'i^\ ~'\cx. Ilcinsius suggests ‘ Trojana,'inas- 
v.iuch as lloinc not thr.i founded, and she was a native of Alba Longa. 
The poet, however, may m<*- n to say that in her progeny she heeanie en¬ 
titled to the epithet ‘ Ron.f'i.a ’ Her name is sometimes Iha, sometimes 
llhea Silvia; in poetry the first is most frccpicnlly used, Ovid, however, 
malvcs use of both names. 

* To v'aah.l —Vcr. 11—1. . One of the duties of the Veslals was to 

draw with which to wash and sprinkle the temple, and cleanse the 

sacred vessels. Among these were tlic ‘ acerra,' or ‘ thuribuliim/ a cca cr 
for holding the incense, ' slmpulnm,* ‘ capis,’ or * capedo,' ‘ guttus,’ a.id 
* patera,' used in libations; ‘ olla;,’ pots of various o'escriptions; the tripods, 
&c. Gower's version is— 

' Now, Sylvia, (here our sail we hoise.) something 

To wash i’th’ morning went unto the sirring. 

Now when she came unto the wriggling brook.' 

* The Ilian fires."] —Ver. 29. Having been originally brought from 
Ilium or Troy by AHneas. 
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ping from olF n?y hair, fell down* before the sacred. heath.- 
Tlience, wDndrons to !)e seen, two pnlm-trces shoot up toge-* 
ther; of iliit-c, one was greater than the other j and ^rith its 
heavy Ijranclies it ovorsliadow’ed the wliole earth, and with its 
new grown fediage readied the highest stars. Jnd 7WWf lo! 
my unde braiidislie.s the axe* against them ; 1 shudder at 
the recollection, ami my lieart palpitates with dread. A wood¬ 
pecker,’’ bird of jMjivs, and a she-wolf fight in defence of the two 
trees ; hy means of tliese ])otli tJie palrn-trecs are ju'eservecl 
in safety.” She spoke; and with f.ihcring strength she 
raised the pitcher; she had tilled it wliilc. relating her vision. 
i\r('aritimc, as Jlennis giw, tis Uniriiins grew', her-womh -was 
lioavy with tlic celestial bunleii. Tlierc now' remained to the 
(lod ofligld but two signs'' for him io traverse ere the year 
should take its d<'partiire, its course being duly performed, 
yilvia becomes a mother; the images of Vcsta“ arc said at 
tliat time to have placed tlndr virgin liands before their eyes. 
Assuredly, the altar of the Cloddess trembled sis her ])rieste.ss 
brought forth, and the tlanie afl’riglitcd sunk back beneath 
its ashes.’" Wlieii Aiiiidius, llie despiscr of justice, learned 


rdl dtjini.'] —Ver. .'^0. The Vestals liserl tn wear on llif'lr lioads 
‘ iiifiilie',' bainl-f,’ and ‘^ittce/ ‘ iillet-'.’ As, on the dogiadation of a V^sial 
for lireakiiip: her vows of \iridnily, the saered fillet w.is removed from her 
head hy the I’oniifcx JIaximn?, this dream was ominous of her iinpend- 
injr fate. The dream of Asiyagcs, mentioned hy Herodotus and Justin, 
hook 1, c. 4, portending the hii th of Cyrus, was, in its circumstances, very 
similar. 

® Jinitidiskcs the «.rc.]— \it. 35-0. Gower’s translation is— 

‘ When lo! my imele fain would have tiiem eropt, 

Smit at the sight, my heart for terror hopt.' 

•A 7f'nuiJpec&trJ —Ver. .‘57. According to I’liny the Elder, this bird 
reeei\od liis name, ‘ pieiis,’ from the father of Eaumi-i, who was so 
called, and was transformed into that bml hy Cirec. Plutarch agrees with 
Ovid in representiug that the infants w'ere fed by a wolf andawoodpeei.er. 

^ Hut tioo sitjtis.] —Ver. 44. This sentence is a periphrasis for ‘ten 
months.' 

< “ Tho httagc't of I'cs/a.]—Ver. 4.5. There were no images of this 

goddc3.s in her temples, and in the sixth hook, 1. 277, the poet acknow'- 
h-dges his error. She was the guardian of house>. and there were paint¬ 
ings of her usually in every dwelling. On the exterior, however, of lier 
temple at Rome there was a statue of her, wliich form, together with 
her symbols, is still to be seen upon some Roman coins. 

Beneath i/a us/ies.]—^Yer. 48. The extinction of the sacted firo was 
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' these things, (for he, victorious, kept possession of the power 
which' he had torn from his brother), he orders the twins to 
’[ he drowned in the river. The water shrinks back from the 
dime ; the children are left on the dry ground. Who does 
^ not know'“ how the infants tlirivcd on the milk of a wild 
beast, and how, many a time did the woodpecker bear food 
to them thus exposed. I would not pass by thee in silence, 
Larentia,^‘ nurse of so mighty a race, nor would I be silent of 
thy humhle circumstances, 0 poor Faustulus. Thy praises 
will come >vhcn I shall tell of the Larentalia; December, a 
month dear to the Gods of ( iijoyment,^'* holds these. Tlie sons 
of ^lars had noxo grown up to llie age of thrice six years, and 
the first beard was now appearing beneath tlicir yellow^ looks. 
The brotliers, the sons of Ilia, wore distributing justice, at their 
request, to all the husbandmen and those wdu) tended tlic 
herds. Ofttinies do they come home exulting in the blood of 

an event repcnrded willi the ojoalcst horror, as })cin" a prosaic of great 
national niFsloitanrs. The \ es'al iiiuler ^vl^o ^)0 cliarge tlio liie was, wJicu 
it was sntlVi-cd to go out, was stripped and tloagod most scercly liv the 
I’ontifcv iMaxiniiis, amt Iho llamo was rekindled hv the iViclion oftvwj 
pieces of wood from llic ‘ felix arhnraccording t(> sonic .'nithors, ii was 
rekindled from tin; rays of the sim l»y a hollow conical rclicclor. 

Who does not Ivmw.]—53. This stor\ was related in the works 
of Enniiis, one of tin; oldmi poets, and it was well known hy tradititui; 
and pci'liaps, in the months of the common i)copl(’. it occupied iniieh the 
same position as ‘ the story of King Arthur’ or ‘ the Seven Champions of 
Christendom’ docs witli ns. 

Larentia.'] —Vcr. 55. Larcntin, or Laurentia, was the wife of T.iiis- 
fiilus, and the nurse of liomiilus and Ucinus. Ileiiig, as it is supposed, a 
V. .uiian of no good repute, the story is said liy sonic writers to have 
»j-’scn from that circnmstam.c, that the eliildren were suckled hy a wolf; 
•iupa' being the latiii for ti. th a ‘ shc-w'olf ’ and a feniaJc of unehn-te 
character. The festival of Lavontia, tlic Larentalia, was celebrated iu 
December, tlioiigli some think that it was in honour of a ditrereut per¬ 
son. Faustnlus was the sheph'’rd of Amulius. 

** I'hc gods of enjiiyment ."]—Yer. 58. ‘ Genii.' The * Genii’ were 
tutelary deities, each having charge of an individual up to the time of his 
death. They were snjiposed to be propitiated with wine and sacriliccs, 
and hence the notion amse that they took pleasure in revchy and feasting. 
Tlie poet alludes here to the Saturnalia, w'hich look place some days before, 
the Larentalia, and wliich {iroicssedly lasted but three days; but the fes¬ 
tival, extending its influence over the remaining part of the month, it 
naturally imparted a tone of festivity to the Larent^ia. At this season all 
were engaged in mirth and revelry; presents were interchanged, and 
slaves were, for the time, elevated to a level with their masters. 
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the plunderers, and bring back into their own fields j 
oxen that had been carried otF. ’When now they learn their' 
origin, the discovery of their father increases their courage, 
and they feel aslianied to have renown but in a few cottages^ 
And ?ioio Amulius falls pierced by the sword of lloimilus, and, 
the sovereignty is restored to their aged grandsire.^* City- 
walJs are built, -wliich, low as tliey were, it ill-bcthned RemtUi' 
to Icaj) over them. Now, in the ^ynl Mdiere lately tlierc had 
been but forests and the retreats of the cattle, there was acitv 
sprung vp, wlicn the father of that eternal city says, “Ruler 
of amis, of whose blood J am believed to be bom, (and that I 
may lie vnthguiul rnafwn m believed, T will give sure (jledges), 
IVnin flioe do we derive a commeiicianent for the Roman yeai*. 
n.\:ie1brt!3, let tbehr.xt nionth pass on its course called after 
the name of my ills v/ord is ralitiecl, and he calls the 
numtJi from Ids fatlier'.s name; t'.iis act of diilv is said to 
have been pleasing lo the Di-.-inityd^ And yet the Latian 
peojvh' of anclN'id time.; IWavs bel'.nv all the Goth; 

tiiewarlike nnih'i'.ide l.ad i.c'di; tlii^ rar.ihlp the fil'ject of their 
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two lilies runs thus— 

‘ Hi.'i Movd'-. nv'fb lejoil, tMi'- innulh he thus did call, 

And pliM'.'d J.js I'.ilhrr viry v.ell ^^ith.lll.' 

['cneralr Puilas.'l —Vcv SL This was llie name under whicli Ilia 
Ailie.iians dv C'een;i)‘.(I;i' \v!T>hin}K'd ^Miiieivn, tlic addiievi of war and ot 
the tlae arU. Ceci-oi)-. uas IIic liivst kiiiii: nf ihe Athoajans, and founder of 
t!ie colony, wln.iioe liic cikI’hI hia’c i^iven. The ]jeo])lo of Crete, now 
t!)C Isle of Caiidia, i':rc mill'd * ilinoi.iu/frnni Minos, its Icinjj and law- 
triver, who was promoted to the latter dislinotion iii the Infernal regions. 
Diana was woiYhippcd hy ihc Cretans under the name of Dictyniia. fioni 
Mount Ificlc, wheio hov sacrifices were performed witli great solemnity; 
or from tiKrvq, ‘a liunting-iict.’ 

Land of iJyps\jiyle.\ —Vcr. 82. Lemnos, an island in the Aigean 
Sftra, is tlius mik’d from llypsiijylc, daughter of its king, Tiioas. Tlie 
women of Lemnos conspiring to put the men to death, she saved licr 
father, and had him conveyed secretly to Cliios. Vulcan having been 
hurled from heaven by Jupiter, or, as some say, hy his mother Juno, on 
account of his deformity, after a' descent of an entire day, alighted in 
Lemnos. Sparta was a city of Laconia, in Fclopomiesus, founded bjr 
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Sparta, and Mycense the Pelopiaiicity, Juno; the dis- 
Mrenalns, the pine-wreathed head of Faimus. Mars was 
^serving object of worship to Latiiiin, because he presides 
/".OVOr arms: ’twas arms that gave l)Otli power and glory to. 
that fierce people. Ihit if you jiapjjcii to have }eisure, examim; 

. the Calendars of other states of Italy; in these also there will 
be n month called after the name of ^lars. It was the third 
month among the Albans; the fifth with the Falisei; the 
sixth among thy clans, IJernician land.^'^ There is an agree¬ 
ment in the iMbaii orJai’ of rochonhiy the months, with that of 
the people of Arieia, and the lofty walls built by the hand of 
Telegoiius. The Laurc'ntes rc'irlfoii this the fifth months the 
fierce .iTilqnieolus the tenth, the people of Cures the first after 
the third, and thoti, warrior of J^Tignum, coineidesi with thy 
ancestors, the Sabines; with each 2 )i oplc this God is fourth 
in the order of the inonths. Ronndus, that he might surpass 
aii these, in his arrangement at least, dedicated the first month 
to the author of his birth. 

Nor did the ancients have as many Calendsas there now 

t 

are; their ycfir was shorter by a collide of mouths. Not yet 
had Greece, a people more elocpient than brave,-" imparted to 
the conquerors the aits of the conquered. The man wlu) 
fought w'cll, he W'as acquainted with the arts of Koine ; who- 
c\er could liurl the javelin, he was eloquent. Who, in 

Spartus, gmnflson of laaclius. M.vnaiir wm a town of .Vrifos, in Pclo])nn- 
nrtias. Pclops never lived tlieiv. hut it afterwards beeainc one of llic 
prineipnl possessions of liis doscendaTits, wlience its epithet here, 

Hcrnician —-Vpi-. 90. The Hernici occupies a hilly disliict 

hclwccn the Volsci and the Kcpii. Arieia was a town of J.atiinn. Tuscii- 
luin v/as sill laPcd oil a liiil, twelve miles from Koine; it was huilt hy 
Tclcgoiius, tlie son of UI>s.v.land Circe. Laurentiiim was the capital of 
Latinm. The AK«pii or J-lqiiicoli were a people located hetween tlie Marsi 
and the Hcrniei. The Pcligni were a people of Italy, beyond thc’Mar.-i, 
and near the Adriatic Sea. According to Festus they wore a colony 
from Iltyria, and not descended from the Sabines, as Ovid here says they 
were. They were a warlike r-ice. whence the epithet' miles,' a warrior. 
Niebuhr, in his Roman History, ghes an account of these various nations. 

Calends."] —Vcr. 99. Consequently months, .'s the ‘calendic’ were 
the first day in every month. 

More eloquent than hrave.] —^Vcr. 102. He alludes, not to the time 
W'hen their valour supplied the w'aut of numbers, in their stniggles 
against the Persian power; but to a much later period, when, buried 
ia sloth and effeminacy, they fell an easy prey to the Roman passion for 
conquest. 
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those (lays, had ][na^^ccd the llyadcs or the Pleiades, daiigbl£ir|l^ 
of Atlas, or had noticed that tlicre were two poles under'- thE 
canopy of the heavens ? or that there were two Bears,*® one (Sf; 
which, the Cynosure, was watched by the men of SidoD^’; 
wlnle the Grecian bark is observing Ilelice, the other? Andy 
n'ho had remarked lliat the signs of the zodiac, which tbfe-- 
br.ot]i(‘r traverses in tlie space of a year, the sister’s steeds** ’ 
])ass through in a single month ? Left to tliemselves and nn-' 
watched, the stars ran tlieir course througli the year; but yet 
it was vnicersaUy agreed that the Gods do exist.*^ They med¬ 
dled not with the signs that roll along the heavens, but their 
own standards to lose w'hich was a great crime.*'’' These were 


*• Under the canopy.']—Ycv. \Q(j. ‘Sab axe.’ Literally ‘under the 
axis,’ rneajiinj? at tlie e.\tn.*iuitics of the imaginary axis on which the earth 
inovch, at xvlneli exlreinitics> are the Arctic and Antarctic poles. 

-• Tioo Jh'UTs .']— Vcr. 107. The ‘ Ursa major ’ and the * Ursa minor. 
The ‘ Ursa major.’ or ‘Greater hear,’ was tlie constellation, whose storj 
is mentioned at length in the second hook. It xvas called also Ilelioc. 
from the Greek iXara^o, ‘ to re\olve,' because it molvcs round tlie 
r®e. The lesser bear was aUo called ‘ Cynosura,'from Kceof oep«', ‘dog's 
tail,' the stars, iji their seejuence, being faneifnlly tbong^it to resemhlo 
that object. Cynosyra was said to liavo been a nymph, who nursed Jnjiilcr 
on iMounr Ida, and for that service was raised to the stars. Tlic I’hmni. 

who mhahiled Sidon, took their observations from this constel¬ 
lation. wliilo the Creeks, lor that purpose, uso.d the former. 

T//e mfer’s/tfeeds.] —Vor. 110. Tlic poet means to say, that the 
sun, ‘the brother,’ remains for a month in each sign of the Zodiac, while 
the moon passes tlirongli them all in the space of one month. 

y/tfl/ i//e Gods dota’isti] — Ncr. 112. He appears to mean, that, igno¬ 
rant as they were of astronomical sulyccts, they were still convinced of the 
exihtf'nec of the gods. Jiurniann and Gierig would read it as though to 
be translated thus, ‘ bnt it was agreed that they [the stars] aie gods;' 
that, in fact, they had come to tliat ojniiion about.them, but had jiexer 
noticed them with the k('u of the astroJiomor. The former seems to be 
most prolmljJy the author’s meaning. 

*■'’ Jtut thvir oim stundards.'] —Vor. 111. The author Jiere plays upon 
the diU'erent meanings of the word ‘ signa,’ which signifies either ‘ coji- 
fctellations,' or ‘standards,’ according to tlie context. 'Thu'y did not tionhlr 
themselves about the ‘ signa’ of the sky, they only moved their own 
‘ signa.’ To give cfFcct to Ids j)un, he seems to be guilty of some harsh¬ 
ness in speaking of mortals ‘ moving the con&tellations.’ Thu expression 
is, how'cvcr, not without precedent in other Latin writers. 

A great crime.] —Vcr. 114. For any of the soldiers, and especially 
the standard bearer, to lose the standard was highly dishonourable, and 
Eometlmcs it was a capital otFence. Among other punishments were, short 
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P lay indeed; but there was as much respect paid to that 
.as at the present day you see your eagles receive. A long 
j used to bear the elevated wisps, from which circumstance 
wa manipular soldier derives his namc."^ 

•' In consequence, those untutored minds, as yet deficient in 
^powers of calculation, observed their five yearly lustra,*® too short 
by ten months. When the moon had completed her tenth revolu¬ 
tion, it was a year; this number was then in great esteem. Either, 
because so many arc the fingers, by the help of which we are 
wont to reckon* or because in the tenth mouth woman brings 


commons on barley bread, dccimadon, bcinr; stripped in sight of tlie 
whole army, being clad in female vesture, being (]ri\<*n into the enemy's 
quarters,being Id’t among tlic baggagcwitli the prisoners,andIjciiig severely 
whipi)e(i. 

DtHi es his nnmcJ ]—Ver. 117-18. The aiul’.or liore, tells us, that 
in early times a huudle of liay on the cud of a j)olo seivcd that iiurjjose. 
The army of Koimilus heing mostly eonipos^ d of peasants, this was not at 
all iiuprohiihle. To e\('ry Irooj) of one hiiudred ji'.cii, a ‘ mauipnluh,’or 
wisp of hay (so called from ' manuin implcre,’ to ‘ lill the, hand,' r.s hoiisg 
‘ ah.mdliir), v.as .e^igmd as a standard, ami heuee m time the company 
itself ol)lai)n'(l the name of ' niaiiipnlus,’ and the .^oldier, a incmhor of 
it, was called, ‘ jnami)idaris.' The omen dcilsed from ilietlight of the eagle 
was deemed the most ai^picious. Ilcnec lliu figure <‘f that bird w is after¬ 
wards aihgited as the standard in preferi-nce to tho'-e, of otlier aninnl'i, 
which, helbrc llic time of Marins, were sometiuics nsed for that purpos". 
Cotscr’s version is— 


* 'riicy hung in bottles on a polo Itugc tall, 

From whence ot.r soldiers by tli.it narno wc call.' 


%Vp may here oiiserve parenthetically, tliat the ex; rcs-iion ‘ to look for a 
needle in a hotlle of hay,' i till soiuetinios ijuotc.Uns a proverb, though 
few jicrhaps now know the ov’un of the term ‘bottle.’ It comes front an 
old French tvord, ‘ hostel,’ with the ‘s’ silent. From this word, too, is 
derived the name of an article of female dross, which i.s worn at the pre- 
sent day, or, if not, was so at a very recent period. 

Five yearly lust)'.t.'] —Ver. 120. As a ‘lustrum’ consisted of five 
years, it would in those times contain but fifty months, and be ten months 
shorter than a modern ‘ Inslrum' of five years of twelvemonths. For the 
purposes of revenue, Servius Tullius instituted the ‘ census’ at the end of 
each five years. TPken it had been completed, atenemeut was made for 
the people by the sacrifice of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, and when this 
had been done, the people were said to be clearised, ‘ lustrai-i.’ This 
word comes from * luo,’ to pay,' because, in tliose days, the taxes were 
paid to the censors at these periods; this having been done every fifth 
year, the w'ord ‘ lustrum’ came into use, as signifying the intermediate 
-epace bet^veen the five yearly periods. 
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forth; or bcciuisc we arrive eo far -as ten, the number^'] 
creasing ; aiid from that point the commencement of a' ne’ 
reckoning*'^ is made. For that reason did Romulus set 
a hundred nir?/- of equal standing for each of the ten 
nics,'”' and appointed tlie ten cmi])ames Ilastati, and so 
meii had t]]c Priuceps, and so many llie I’ilanus/'” and he 
served on liorsc-i)ack .as required hylaw.'^ lie also assigned as.' 
many subdivisions to the I'itian tribe, and to those wliom they 
call the lihanme'-, aiid to the Luceros. For that reason he ob¬ 
served the usiud uuuibcrs in the formation of the year; during 
this leiigtii of time does the sorro’fting wife mourn Ikt husband. 

A licw I'Lckoiuiiy.'] —Ver. J2G. He alludes to llie byhleiu of decimal 
notaiio:«. 

■“ Thf li.i cofnjnoiu.t.'] —Vei*. 127. That is, one hundred men for each 
of the ten of ‘ Ilastati;’ one luindroil for ciieli of the ten oom- 

paiiies: \if ‘ Prin(‘i|)''>; ’ ami one hnmlrcd for each of the ten companies of 
* Pihi!ii,’'or ‘ Trial .i,’ ^^lli(•]l lot'cthcr formed a legion. Tlietii'ht were tlie 
younuM* '•iildirrs, jnidformctl the front rank, as liglit-avmed hoops, armed 
with ‘ hasta*,’or I.okcs. Tl^i; second were men of the middle age, and 
from tli.n urenm'ianre had tlieir name, as e\iiieing llieir Miperioiity in 
Niicn'.'tli; t’le^e ft't;.!i'd the second rank. The thiid rank Mas foniu'd 
of the v-’lerans, wlio V.' re railed from that eirennihfanee ‘ Tr/arii,’ and 
from llic U'C fif the ‘ pilani/or ‘ ja\eli:i,’‘ IMlaui,’ The p-at calls them 
cunal', bcr.mst; Iheiineedhi'aons were made according to age. 

y/io PVuiihS.''.-—\'vT. 129. The word len-e means the ollicer com¬ 
manding the ten centuries of the ‘IMlani,’ or ‘Triarii.’’ 

Jtetiuired hy /mjc.J—V cr. 130. In each legion there were three 
hundred ‘ctpiiies,’ ‘kniglits,’ or cavalry. Uomidiis selected them from the 
most respcetahle ami deserving of his followers, as his bmly guard. ThoaC 
in each legion wire dhided into ten ‘turrna;,' or ‘bcpiadroiis,' of Hiirty men 
e.tch. The meaning of the poet, then, seems to he, that Koniuhis still 
kept in mind Ihcnuiuhor ten, by dividing the ‘cquitc-s' into ten companies; 
all liough they did not consist of one hundred men each. The privileges of 
tin* ‘equites’ were, a Itorsc supplied at the public expense, lienee called 
‘Icgitimus,’ ‘required by law;' a gold ring; a separate seat at the public 
spectacles, and the ‘ tunica augusticulavia,’ a tunic with two narrow purjile 
stripes running from each shoulder down tlie front to tlie bottom of the 
dress. The force of each legion was 3000 foot and 300 horse, besides a 
still larger number of auxiliaries. 

As many subdivisions.} —Ver. 131. Romulus divided his subjects into 
three tribes, and subdivided each of them into teif ‘ Curix.' The Kamueuses 
were the original Homans, so called, it is supposed, from Romulus; these 
formed one tribe. The second tribe was that of the Tatienses, or Sabines, 
so called from Titus Tatius, their king. The third was called the ‘ Lucercs,' 
either from those vagrants who had taken refuge in the ‘Incus.’ or grove 
of the asylum, or because they come from Etruria to aid Romulus, imder 
a ‘lucumo,’ or noble chieftain, named Hostus Hostilius. 
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Jia that you may have no doubt but that the Calends of 
were formerly the first in the year, you may turn 
attention to these proofs. The laurel branch, which 
pas lasted the whole year, is now removed by the Flamcns, 
and ‘fresli boughs arc raised to the dignity. At tliisi time the 
•gate of the king of the sacrijices is green with the tree of 
Phoebus fixed there; before thy doors, 0 ancient Court-house,®* 
tlie same thing is done. That Vesta, too, may appear grace¬ 
ful, wreathed with new foliage, the laded laurel is removt^d from 
the Ilian hearths. Add to i/iis, that in her secret shrine®® a new 
fire is said to be now kindled, and the flame refreshed re¬ 
ceives strength. And tlie fact is no small proof to me tliat the 
years of old commenced from tliis period, that it was in this 
month that Anna l*crenna®'’ began to be wor&hippcKl. From 
this time, too, the ancient honours®^ arc s.aid to have been en¬ 
tered upon, up to the period of the war witli thee, O perfidious 
Carthaginian.®^ Lastly, the fifth from this was the month 
Quintilis, and from that point commences each monihy which lias 
its name from its order. Pompihus, invited to Home®® from 


Ancient Couj'i-house.'] —Vcr. 110. The four ‘curiai' wlilch still sur- 
=vivcd, out of the thirty originsdly huilt by Romulus for the use of tlie 'euviiu’ 
of the citizens, were disiiuguished by the title Setores.’ It is supposed 
that in lapse of time all the ‘curiic’ were used for ei\il pnrjioses. 

I/er secret shrine.} —Vor. J4.3. Because, not only -ums it closed 
against the male sex, hut .ngainst all females as well, except the Vestals, or 
perhaps the chief of the Vestals. 

S'* 4nna Perenna.] —Vcr. 116. For her story see line 523 of this Book, - 
where it commences. 

V The ancient honours.} —Vor, 147. The author is guilty of a sliglit 
inaccuracy here, as the first Cotisnls took office on the 23d day of P'ehriKiry; 
and the time tluctuatcd till a.u.c. 600, the end of the tlurd l^uiiic uar, 
when the calends of January were fixed for that purpose. 

^ Per/itliom Carthaumian.} Ver. 118. lie alludes to Hannibal, to 
wlipm, in common with his countrymen, he Mas loo ready to appiv an 
epithet of abuse. Acoorcling to the Roman accounts, tlie people of Car¬ 
thage were noted for their treachery, whence the term ‘Punic faith,’ be¬ 
came a by-word for dishonourable conduct. We ha\c no native vei’ords of 
file Carthaginians left, and arc consequently ignorant ( f their opinion of tlie 
Romans. Had Hannibal been properly supported, Rome would most jiro- 
lably have fallen, leaving no native records of lior existence, and to Car- 
fixage alone and its writers would posterity have Imd to look for the cha- 
tseter of its Italian rival. 

Invited to Tfome.]—Vcr. 151. Nuina was the fourth son of Pompo- 
niuii, an eminent Sabine. ‘Deductus' implies the ceremony with which 
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the olive-henring fields, was the first to perceive thal 
months were wanting; whether so taught by the 
sagCy'^ who considers that we may be born again, or “ 
ther by the admonition of his own Egcria. But even thfeU'. 
were the divisions of time'inaccurate, until amid many othe?fi^^ 
tliis too, was n care of Caeaar’s.^^ He, though a God 
the father of such a mighty progeny, did not think thia^d'' 
task too humble for his attention ; he wished to know' before*’ 
hand tlie heaven that was promised him, and not, wlien deified, 
to enter as a stranger into an unknow'u mansion. lie is safd, 
by accurate observations, to have arranged the periods of the 
sun, in •which he should return to his due signs in roiaiion. 
He added ten times six, and the fourth part of one wdiole diiy 


he was invited and hront>:lit to Home to reign there. The Sabine land was 
lamous for its olhc trees. l'’ioni his communion vvith the goddess Egcria, 
he is said to lia\e obtained an insight, almost supernatural, inU/tilings both 
limnan and divine. 

The Samiuii save.]—Ver. 1.53. Pythagoras ivas born in Ibc isle of 
Samos, op])osite to Ephesus. He was a 2 nipil of the ])hi]o.soj)}icT Pbcrc- 
cydes, of Scyros, and studied philoso))hy in Egypt and among (be liabylo- 
nian astrologers. He then travelled into Crete and visiteil Sjiarta, to 
examine the laws of Minos and Lycurgus. lie afterwards visited the colony 
of Magna Gnccia, in the south of Italy, and ]>roiuu1gntcd his doctrines at 
Crotona, Tarentum, and other towns. Numa is generally supposed not 1o 
have boon a eolcmporary of Pjtliagoras. Javy says that the philosopher 
came into Italy in the reign of Servius Tullius, which was 13G years after 
the elevation of Nnma to the throne. Dionysius also says that Nunia 
reigned 120 years before the time of Pythagoras. Plutaieh says th.it 
Numa received assistance in the compilation of his laws from another 
Pythagoras, a Spartan, who visited Italy. The chief doctrine of Pythagoras 
was the ‘metempsychosis,’ or transmigration.of tlie soul into another 
hody after death. Some of his tenets were similar to tliosc of Numa. 
Tin y would allow of no images of the deity, whom they considered pos¬ 
sible to be coiuprchcndod in the mind only. They did not permit blootl 
to enter into their sacrifices, but used only flour aud wine for that jiui'iiuso. 
It did not require a Pythagoras to show Numa that a year consists (»£ 
more than ten months, as lie might easily perceive that fact from the 
irregularity with which the seasons would come on, each season in ever)- 
year being two mouths earlier than on that preceding. 

* A care of ('A'sur’ji.'} —Vcr. 186. The year having fallen into gi’eat 
copfusioiJ, and the festivals frequently happening at tlie wrong seasons of 
the year, Julius Caesar, then being tlic Pontitex Maximus, with the aid of 
Sosigincs and Marcus Flavius, altered.it so that it might, similarly to the 
year of the JSgyptians, correspond with the course of the sun, Sec the 
‘ Introduction.’ 
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three luindrnl and five days. This is the complement 
year. To each lustrum there ought to be added one 
which is made up of these fractions.^ 

'V If it be allowed to poets to hear the private intimations of 
.,tne Deities, as report, at least, thinks they may, tell me why it 
0 Gradiviis, that wliile tlioii art suited to tlio pursuit 
'of men wi/v, the matrons obseiu e thy festival.*'^ Tims said 

• ft 

I, and thus i\Iavors replied to me, hayiiig laid aside his helmet; 
but there was in liis right hanii a inissiie spear. “Now, for 
the first time, am I a Deity, useful to the jirrifession o/'arms, 
stiniuionc'd to the pursuits of pear-', .'‘ud f direct my march 
to a strange camp. Nor do I repent of my underta.king ; 
on this department, too, I am dtllgli^ dfodwi'll; that Minerva 
10ay not suiipose tliat she .alone can (tolliis. Learn, thou poet 
engaged upon the ijatiu din<, v. In-.l tho’i a^kest, and mark 
mv word ill thv mindful breast. Kome, if thou wouldst but 
rrll hack to mind lier !;rsi elements was small; yet in her 
//.es'siin!!, V.as (in; )>:’oniise of tlie pre^'ent r////. And now 
stood ra*- ed the v..a!i-! of defeive, too narrow for the future 
popiilnliou, but ill those <lays sujipsXM d to be loo spaeious" hm 
ilu ir OAvn multitude, if I lion ashest v. hat y>':i.s liie pa!aet‘of 
niv son ; lu-uold ///jf liouse of rei'ds and str.'ivr.' ' On a led 
iif i'tubhlc lie enjoyed the Ideseings of calm slumber, and 
yet from that bed came he to the stars. And already had 
the Roman a renown greater Ilian his home, and yet nor 
V. !fe, nor fatlier-in-hiw had he. j’Jie rich neigldiours had 
rt coiit "upt for poor .son. iu-la^y, and hardly was I be¬ 
lie re.I to be the author of 11icir race. To Lave dwelt under' 


Of these fraetipus.'] —Ver. IfU’. The fourth part \\hich he mentions 

made up a wnpleu* iluy, which was .'uhlerl to c\iiry ijurt]i year as an ad- > 
tliiiond day. 'tVlicii he !>i)C‘a)is. of a lustrum ‘here,’ lie means a full term 
of four years, and just the oommciu' "lent of a fifth year, and no more. 

Observe fhy festival,'] —^\''er. 170. On the erlcmis of March the 
Matronalia were celchratcd by the matrnii'j iu lK n<'Mr of Juno, when they 
sent presents to each other, and receivcil them from their husbands, 

41 Too spacious.] —Ver. 181-2. Gotver's version is, 

‘ Rome’s elements were at the first but small, 

Yet lias that small great hojies of this great wall.* 

^ Of reeds and straw.] — Yer. 184. They still jiointed out, in the time 
of Ovid, a straw-roofed hut on the Palatine hill, which was said to have 
been the abode of Romulus. 
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the herdsman’s roof, and to have tended oxen, and 
be masters of but a few acres of uncultivated sod, was jl'xp 
proach to them. The fowls of the air and the wild 
pair, each of them with its mate; the snake too has its female, 
from which to propagate its kind. Intermarriages are granted 
to the remotest tribes; but there was no woman who was 
willing to marry a man of Home. I was grieved, and I coxi^l 
municated to thee, 0 Romulus, thy father’s mind. “ Ceased 
thy prayers,” I said, “what thou dost want, arms will supply. 
Prcpai'c a festivcil to Consus.Consiis will tell thee the rest 
that is to be done, on the day on which thou shalt be cliaunting 
the sacred songs to him.” The people of Curesgrew wroth, 
and all those whom the same resentment affected. Then, for 
tlie first time, did the fatlu;r-in-law bear arms against his son- 
in-law. And now nearly all the ravished women were bearing 
the name of mother as A\el], and the wars of states thus neigh¬ 
bouring were protracted by lengthened duration; the wives 
met togetliev in an appointed temple, that of Juno; among 
wlioni my daughter-in-law''^ thus began to speak—“ Ye that 
together with myself have beeji thus carried away, since this 
eJiaractcr in coniinou we hold, Jio longer can m'c with tardi¬ 
ness be dutiful. Tlie lines of battk; are formed, but for 
w liich side the Gods arc to be entreated, choose ye ; on one 
side, the husband, on the other, the father is in arms; we 
must decide whether we w^ould be wddow's or orphans. I will 


Festix'al to Consus.l —Vcr. 199. Consiis was the god of silence and 
of sccicts. Uy some he has been confounded with the Komau god Neptune, 
tt is said that the true name of tliis <livinity was not allowed to be di- 
Milged, and that his name of ‘Census’was derived from‘coiiso,' au old 
form of ‘consulo,’ ‘to give counsel,’ such being one of his attributes. He 
had a subterranean altar in tlie Circus, uncovered only at the ‘Consualia,’ 
and said to have been discovered there by Romulus, having been closed 
since tlic time of Evandcr. Tlie ‘Consualia,’ or festival of Consus, as ap¬ 
pears from the text, was being celebrated when the rape of the Sabine 
women took place. 

People of Cures.} —Ver. 201. Namely, the Sabines; but before 
they took up arms, the Cfcnineiiscs, Antemnates, and Crustumini had 
marched against Rome, to revenge the insult which had been iiitiictcd ou 
them in common with the Sabines. They were, however, repulsed, and 
then the Sabines took the field, with the result mentioned in the text. 

A/y daughter-in-law.} —Ver. 206. This was Hcrsilia, one of the 
Sabine women, whom Romulus had married. After her death she was 
deified and worshipped under the name of llora, as the goddess of youth. 
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fp^e you advice, which is both energetic and dutiful.” She 
'^id now given her advice; they obey, and unloose their tresses, 
ijtfid with funereal garb array their sorrowing persona. The 
lines of battle now stood prepared for the sword and for death, 
and the clarion was on the point of giving the signal for the 
combat, when the women who had been ravished rush between 
their fathers and their husbands, and caiTy in their bosoms 
their babes, those dear pledges. When they had reached the 
middle of the plain, wdtli their dishevelled locks they fell upon 
the earth with bendetl knee; and as though they had con¬ 
sciousness, the grandchildren, nith soothing cry, stretcdied 
their little arms towards tlicir grandsircs. The child that was 
able, called on his grantlfather then seen for the first time ; 
and he who scarcely was able, was forced by his mother to 
make an clFort.^® The arms and the fury of the w'arriors fall 
together, and, their swords 7ww laid aside, the fathers-in-law 
give their hands to their sons-in-law, and receive theirs in re¬ 
turn.' They praise their daughters, and embrace them; and 
on his buckler the graiidsire carries the grandchild ; thisy 
was a more pleasing use for their shields. From that eir-* 
cumstance the (Fbalian mothers hold it no unimportant duty to 
celebrate my Calends, the day which is first. Is it not cither 
because, daring to trust themselves to the drawm swords, they 
had terminated by their tears the wars of Mars I Or is it 
because by me, witli happy results, Ilia became a mother, 
that the matrons duly observe my sacred rites and my holi¬ 
day '? And why besides 1 It is because now, at length, the 
W'iuter, enwrapped in ice, gives w'ay, and the snows disap¬ 
pear, overcome by the warmth of the sun. The foliage that 
had been sliorn by the frost returns to the trees, and the bud 
full of life sprouts from the tender shoot; the fruitful blade 
too, which lias long lain hid, now finds a hidden path, whereby 
to raise itself to the brecises of heaven. Now is the fiel^ 
teeming; now is the season for breeding the cattle; now does 

^ To make an rfforti] —224. Literally, ‘was obliged to be able.' 
In all probability the meaning is, that the elder children were able to cry 
out * avc,' ‘ grandfather,’ and the younger ones were oiiliged to join in the 
general clamour, their mothers forcing them. Taubuer thinks that the 
latter were forced by the pinches of their mothers to scream out * ah! vai!' 
(somctliing like our * oh! oh !) wdifch sounding like * ave, they were 
thus compelled perforce to address their grandsircs. The suggestion is 
redolent of more tridiiig ingenuity than probability. 
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the bird on the bough prepare a shelter and a home, 
reason do the Latian mothers, Tvhosc toils and dearest longinga^ 
the bearing of their progeny occupies, observe this proMc' 
season. Add, too, that where, by his soldiery, the Iloman 
king was keeping watch and ward, the hill has now the name 
of Esquilisc.*" There, if I rightly remember, was a temple 
consecrated to Juno for the public use by the Latian ma¬ 
trons on this day. Why do I delay and burden thy memory 
with various reasons ? See, what thou dost ask is plain before 
thine eyes; Juno, my mother, favours the married w'omen : 
hence the crowd of the matrons resorts to me j this reason 
so duteous particularly becomes me. 

Bring flow^ers to the Goddess: this Goddess takes delight in 
blossoming plants ; with tender flowrets wreathe your heads. 
Say ye : “ Thou, Liicina, did’st jfirst give us the liglit.^’ Say; 
“ Do thou favour the prayers of her wdio is in travailand if 
any woman is pregnant, let lier pray with her tresses untied, 
that the Goddess may gently facilitate l\or labour. 

1^ Who, now, will tell me w'hy tlic Salii bear tlic lieavcnly 
arms** of Mars, and chaunt Mamurius? Tell me, Nymph, 
thou that wast wont to minister to the grove and the lake of 
Diana; Nymph, wife of Numa, come to thy own festival. 
There is a lake in the valley of Aricia,” inclosed by a dark 

Esgiiilite.'] —^Ver. 210. Ovid seems to hint that this name was de¬ 
rived from the ‘ excubim/ or ‘ watch/ mentioned in the line before; which 
would seem to be a very far-fetched derivation. Perhaps these watches 
were set there to keep an eye upon the Sabines, at the time when they 
had been hut newly received into the number of the citizens. According to 
some autliors,- this hill derived its name from the word * excultm,’ * culti¬ 
vated,’ and W'as added to the city and brought into cultivation by Servius 
Tullius. Varro says that the spot had its plimal appellation from its con¬ 
sisting of two ridges—the Cispian and the Oppian Hills. 

Heavenly arms.]—Ver. 259. The * ancile,' the story of which is 
told in the text; as also that of the meritorious deeds of Mamurius. The 
ancilia were borne through the city by the Salii on the calends of March. 
These w'ere priests of Mars, an ox’der instituted by Numa to keep tlic sacred 
fhiclds; they received their name from ‘ salio,’ ‘ to leap,' or ‘ dance,' because 
in the procession round the city they danced with the shields suspended 
from Iheir necks. Some writers say that they received their name from 
* Salius,' an Arcadian, a companion of .£neas, who taught the Italian youths 
to dance in armour. After the processions had lasted some days, the 
shields were replaced in the temple of Mars. 

^ Valley qf idneia.]—Ver. 263. Aricia and its grove were situate at 
the foot of the Alban Mount. Orestes, pursued by the Furies for the 
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sanctified by ancient religious awe. Here lies concealed 
!:^]ppolytuSj torn asunder by the madness of liis steeds; for 
/trhich reason tliat grove is entered by no horses. There the 
- mreads*^ hang down, veiling the long hedge-rows, and many 
a tablet has been placed to the Goddess found to be deserving 
of it. Ofttimes, the woman having gained her wish,®® her 
forehead wTCathcd with chaplets, bears thither from the city 
the blazing torches. Those with daring hand and fleet of 
foot®® hold thei'e the sway; and each one perishes in suc¬ 
cession, after the example he has set. With indistinct 


murder of his mother, consulted the oracle at Delphi how he might escape 
their pursuit; he was ordered to bring away the image of Diana from 
the Tauric Chersounesus. Thoas was the king, and hy his order all 
strangers that were caught were immolated. Orestes and his friend, 
Pylades, wore seized and condemned to death; on which, Iphigenia, the 
sister of Orestes, who was then tlie priestess of Diana, ottered to spare one 
of them if he would convey letters to Greece for her. A contest of friend¬ 
ship arose as to which, slioiild save the other hy his death. Pylades at length 
yielded, and consented to carry the letter, which, he found, \Yas directed to 
Orestes himself. On tliis discovery of her brother, Iphigenia joined in 
their flight, Tiiuas heiiig tirst slain; and, according to (J\id and other 
writers, they brought the image of Diana, and instituted her worship in 
the Arician grove. 

“ —^Ver. 265. lie was falsely charged by his step-mother, 

Phcfidra, with a crime, to commit which, she had, without success, solicited 
him. Theseus, his father, uttering imprecations against him, Neptune sent 
a sea monster, which friglitcncd the horses of llippolytus; and they, run¬ 
ning avray, dashed him against the rocks and killed him. Being restored 
to life hy the art of A'iscuiajiius. he tied to Italy under the name of Virbius, 
and was sheltered by Diana in the Arician gro^ e. 

The. threads.1 —Ver. 2(57. The ‘licia,’ or * threads,’ were used for 
suspending the gifts and votive offerings of the worshippers. In Catholic 
countries, and in some parts of England, this practice prevails at the present 
day, in honour of the patron saint of an adjoining spring or ^Ycll. 

Gained Acr wiv/i.]—Ver. 269. Women, whose prayers to Diana had 
been heard, especially in love latters, used to carry lighted torches from 
the city to the grove of Arleia. 

Fleet of foot.1 —Ver. 271. To comniemoratc the flight of Orestes, 
a runaw'ay slave was always appointed to be her liigh-priest iu the grove of 
Aricia, who was called ‘Rex Nemorensis,* ‘the king of the woodland.’ 
The term ‘ with daring hand’ alludes to the fact that the priest might, 
according to the usual custom, at any time be murdered by another desirous 
to occupy his place, and hence the necessity arose of his always going 
anned to protect himself from such attacks. This and the cruolties prac¬ 
tised in the worship of the Tauric Diana, perhaps led to the belief that 
Egeria was identic^ with the deity. 
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murmur glides a pebbly stream: ofttimes, but in 
draughts, have I drunk thence. It is Egcria who auppUeii, 
the water; a Goddess pleasing to the Muses; she was th^ 
wife and the counsellor of Numa. In the first place, it seemed 
good to her that the Quirites, too ready for war, should b?' 
softened by justice and the fear of the Gods. For that reason 
laws were given, that the strongest might not obtain supreme 
power; and the holy rites delivered to the ^)eo^le then began 
to be religiously observed. Their savage nature is now laid 
aside, right is more powerful than arms, and it is considered 
disgraceful to engage in civil strife; many a person, but 
just now violent, is now changed hi character on seeing the 
altar, and oilers the wine and the salt spelt cake on the .glow¬ 
ing hearths. Lo ! the father of the Gods is scattering his fiash- 
ing lightnings through the clouds, and drains the heavens by 
deluging showers: on no other occasion have the hurled bolts 
of fire fallen more thickly. The king is alarmed, and terror 
takes possession of the bren.sts of the multitude, 'fo him the 
Goddess says : “ lie not unreasonably dismayed! the lightning 
is to be averted by .atonement, and tin; wrath of the angry 
Jove is easily .appeased ; but Ficus and Fnunus'’^ will bo able 
to rcve.al the ceremony of expiation, each of them a Divinity 
of the Itomsin soil; but they will not inform thee without force : 
apply cli.ains when thou hast caught them.” And thus does 
she instruct Nvnia hy what means they may he taken. There 
■was at the foot of the jlAX'iitine hiU^ a grove, <lark with tlie 
sli.ade of the holm-o.ik, on seeing whicJi you might readily 
t^ay, Surely a Divinity dwells here!** In the centre was a 
grassy jdot, and, covei’ed over ■with green moss, a constant 
stre.ani of water trickled from the rock. From tins stream 


•'*7 Picks and Faunus.} —Ver. 291. These were ancient deities of 
Latiuni. The\’ have been mentioned before, both in tlie te.\t and in the 
notes. 

Of the Aventine hill!] —Ver. 295. This was one of the hills to which 
Horae extended in the later times. It is supposed that its name was 
•either derived froin Aventinus, son of Romulus Silvius, kingof Alba Longa, 
who was buried there,or from‘aves.’‘birds,’which used to Hock there. 
Varro says that it vras so called because there w’.as a ferry across the 
marshes which separated it from the rest of Rome, hy which the pas¬ 
sengers were carried, ‘ Advehehantnr.’ Servius, on the iEueid (Book 7, 
L 651), mentions a tradition that it was so called by the Sabines, from 
* Avens,' a river in their own territory. 
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'Jfii€a)us and Picns were wont generally to drink alone. Hither 
^utomes king Niimaj and sacrifices a sheep to the fountain ; he 
' fhen places for the Gods cups fuE of fragrant' wine; and with, 
his train lies hid, concealing himself in a grotto. The 
■forest Gods come to their accustomed streams, and refresh 
their parched spirits with copious draughts of wine; sleep is 
the consequence of their debauch; Numa issues forth from 
the cool grotto, and puts the hands of them, thus buried in 
slumber, in tight manacles. When sleep has nrno departed, 
they strive by stniggling to burst the bonds; as they 
struggle, the more tightly do they hold them. Then Niima 
says : Gods of the groves, forgive my deed! inasmuch as 
ye know that impiety is far from my natureand point out 
the way in which tlie lightning may be averted.” Thus 
Kuma spokcy and thus Faunus replied, sliaking his horns 
“ Thou inqnirest on a matter of great difficulty, and which it 
is against the law of heaven for thee to learn by our instruc¬ 
tion ; ovLV privifoffes as Deities have their limits. We arc the 
Gods of the country, and have our sway on the lofty moun¬ 
tains ; Jove has full power over his own weapons. Of thyself 
thou wilt not be enabled to bring him dowmfrom heaven; but 
perhaps, by availing thyself of our aid, thou wnlt.” Faunus 
liad thus .spoken : the opinion express('d by Ficus is the same. 
‘‘But take from us these bonds,” says Ficus; "Jove shall 
come hither, brought down from his topmost height; the 
vaporous Styx shall attest my promise.” What they do, when 
l eleascd from their bonds, w'liat incantations they repeat, and 
l»y what art they bring down Jove from his habitations above, 
it is not allowed by heaven for man to know; let things 
permitted be the otdy subjects of my song, and whatever may 
be repeated by the iips of the poet, without incurring guilt. 
They bring thee down,®' 0 Jupiter, from the skies; in conse- 

® j/.'nughts of wine.] —^Vcr. 303-4. Gower's version is— 

‘ The wood-gods to their old wont came, the bowls 
They turn'd off blithe, and quench’d their thirsty souls.' 

Shaking his horfts.] —"Ver. 312. To show that it was a matter not 
to be settled in a momeut, but requiring much deliberation. 

2'hey bring thee down.] —Ver. 327. It is thought by some that 
Nnma discovered the art of conducting the lightning, and rendering it in¬ 
nocuous in its effects; and the death of Tullus Hos^us, the third king of 
Borne, is supposed by them to have been owing to bis ignoranca of the 
lIHFoper mode of conducting the electric fluid. 
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quence of which posterity still celebrates thee, and 
thee Eliciiis’.®- It is agreed that the tops of the 
forest Him trembled, and the earth yielded beneath the )pife$N|,. 
siu-o of the weight of Jove. The heart of the king palpitates! 
from the whole of his breast the blood has fled, and his brist¬ 
ling hair stands on end. When his senses have returned, he' 
says: “ 0 thou, both King and Father of the Gods on highl 
teach me the assured expiations of thy lightnings; if, with 
guileless hands, I have touched thy altars; if too, my tongue, 
with trve piety, asks this which is now entreated of thee.’’ Jom 
nodded assent to his prayer j but, without using any circuinlo- 
/iutiou, he concealed the truth, and by his equivocal expres¬ 
sions struck the hero with alarm. “ Cut oiF a head,” say.s he. 
To whom the king saya: “ Wc will obey: an onion, pulled up 
in my garden, must be cut olT.”"® “Of a man,” adds the 
God. “Yes, the topmost hairs,” answers the other. The Ood 
demands “a life;” to whom Numa : ** Yes, of a fish.” 
The God laughed and said, “ See to it then, that with thaso 
thou dost proj)itiate my Meapoiis, 0 man, not to be re¬ 
pulsed from a conference with the Gods. But to thee, when 
to-morrow’s sun shall have raised his full disk, I will give tlie 
sure pledge of empire.” He spoke; with loud thunderings 
he is borne above the trembling firmament, and leaves Numa 
in the attitude of worship. Joyful he returns, and tells the 
Quirites what had occurred; credence was given to hi”, 
words, tardy, and extorted witli difficulty. “ But surely,” 
says he, “ I shall be believed if the result follow my words. 
See now, licar ye, every one present, what will happen on the 
morrow. When to-morrow’s sun shall have raised his full 
Elidus.'] —^Vcr. 328. From ‘ elicio,' to ‘ entice,' ‘ allure,' or ‘ bring 

out.' 

^ Muftthecut off'.'l —^\’’er. 340. Meaning, ‘It must have its “bulb" or 
“head” taken off.' The conversation seems to have been intended by Ju¬ 
piter as a tost of Numa’s ready vit and humane disposition. He bids 
Nnma ‘ Cut off a head.' Numa says, * Yes, I will; the head of an onion.' 

' Of a man,' says Jupiter. ‘ Yes, the topmost hair,' says Numa,.implying 
obedience to the original command, as (o the cutting off of the head ; bnt 
dexterously substituting * capilli,’ * the hair,’ for ‘ caput/ ‘ the head,’ which 
were often used synonymously. The god, detecting the pun, presses him 
closer, and demands a life; on which Numa says, ‘ yes, you shall have a 
life, but it must be that of a fish.’ Tlutarch says the fish was the ‘msena,* 
a kind of pilchard, wliich seems to have been a favourite ingredient in 
the * materiel* of incantation. See Book S, 1. 578. 
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Jupiter will give the sure pledge of empire.’^ They re- 
doubt; his promise seemed likely to be of slow per- 
o'formance, and their belief depends on the approaching day. 

The earth was still soft, and bedewed with the hoar-frost of 
'the morning; the people are present before the threshold of 
their king. He comes forth and scats himself in the midst on 
a throne of maple-woodaround him stand the men in 
countless numbers, and hold their peace. Pheebus had now 
but risen with his upper edge; their anxious minds are in a 
state of agitation through hope and fear. He stands, and liLs 
head vciled'^'^ with a snow-white robe, he raises his hands al¬ 
ready not unfamiliar in. worship to the Gods; and thus he speaks 
—“ The time of the promised favour is drawing nigh; confer, 
0 Jupiter, upon tliy words the promised fulfilment.” While 
he was speaking, the sun liad just raised front the deep his 
entire disk, and from tlic pole of heaven there came a heavy 
peal; tlu’ice did the God thunder without a cloud; thrice 
did he dart his liglitnings. Believe what I tell; I speak 
of things wondrous, but realities. The heavens begaii to 
open in the midst; the multitude, with their monarcli, 
cast dow’ii their eyes. Behold! there falls a shield, gently 
poised on the lightsome breeze; a shout from the people 
ascends to the stars. The king raises the gift from the 
ground, having first offered a heifer, which had never yielded 
his neck to be pressed by the yoke. He entitles it ^ ancile,’ 
because it is pared away®” at every point, and wdiichever 
way you look at it, every corner is ofi\ Then, mindful that 
the destiny of empire li‘pends upon this, he forms a plan of 
much cunning, lie ordeis several"' to be made, engraved of a 

Throne of tnople tflootf.]—Ver. 359. The wood of the xnajdc was 
held by the ancients in the highest esteem, nevt to that of the cedar, on 
account of its hardne«s and tlir '‘loscncss of its grain. 

® His head vdled-l —Ver. 3G3. The Homans covered their heads when 
praying ui performing any religious rite, in order that nothing of ill omen 
ahould present itself to the view of the devotee See yEncid, hook iii. 1. 4U5. 

Becajiseit is paredajv'jy.^—Ycr. 375. In the old Latin, ‘ancisus,’ or 
' amcisuB,’ means ' having the edges cut off.’ Ovid means to say, that 
from this word, the shield received the name of 'ancile.’ Its sha]>c, as reprc> 
sented on a gem in the Florentine cabiuet, was oblong, each of the two sides 
receding inwards, with an even curvature, so as to make it broader at the . 
ends tlmn in the middle, and thus it presented a curved edge on every side. 

•3^ He orders Ver. 381. Ovid says, several. Dionysius says, 

vny many. Other writers say eleven, and that Mamurlus made thorn so 
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similar shape, that a deception may meet .the eyes 
plottinj^ fo steal it. Mamnrius, whether more distin^shi^d " 
for his probity or for his skill as a workman, it is h^.;. 
tor one to say, completed that task. To him the muiufir. 
cent Numa said, Ask th^s own reward for thy work; as itty ■ 
truthfulness is well known, thou shalt ask for nothing 
vain.” Already had he given to the Salii (from their dancing 
do they derive their name) both arms,®* and words to be sung 
to cei-tain measures. Then thus Mamnrius satjSy ** liCt fame- 
be given to me as my reward, and let my name be mentioned 
at the end of their strain.” From that circumstance do the 
priests pay the reward promised for the ancient workmanship, 
and call upon Mamnriii^.''®”^"' 

If by any cliancc you should desire to marry, though 
both of you should bo impatient, postpone a short 

ilclay has its great advantages. Arms stir up the fight—the 
fight is uiisuited to the wedded; when arms slndl 

have boon laid by, there will be a more suitable omen. On 
these days, too, ought the wife of the mitred'^ JJialis, ■ 

skilfully, that Nuiua was iiiial>l(' to perceive the difference- Plutarch says 
that Numa left the Avork of imitation to be a subject of competition among 
all the Koniau artists, flower's version of this passage is:— 

‘ Of shields like shap’d lie bids to make a dozen, 

That so an error might the couzeucr coiizcn.’ 

Hath nr?n.s.]—Vcr. 388. The dress of the SaliiAvas an embroidered 
tunic;, vith a bra/en belt, the ‘ trahea’ and * apex,’ or tufted conical cap; 
each had a sword by his side, and a spear or staff in his hand. They car¬ 
ried the * aneilia’ in the left liand, or suspended from their shoulders, 
and, while dancing, struck them with their rods or sAVords, keeping time 
Avitli their A'oiccs and the moA’euienls of the dance. Their verses oon- 
tained, it is supposed, a kind of rude thcogony or history of the Gods, 
with the exception of Venus, aa'Iio Avas omitted from their praises. 

Mamtn'iii’s.'] —^Vcr. 392. Spine regard this story as utterly fabulous. 
andVarro believes their mention of ‘Veturius Mamurius’ to be only an ap¬ 
peal to ‘ vetus memoria,’ ‘ ancient tradition.’ 

Postpone j?.]—Ver. 391. As the ‘ ancilia,' wiiich were emblems of 
war, Avere earned about on the Ides of March, it was not considered auspi¬ 
cious to marry, or to commence a journey, or indeed, any matter of import¬ 
ance on that (lay. 

1 Of the mitred.'] —Ver. 397. ‘ Apicati,’ literally wearing the ‘ apex. ■ 

This w'as a cap Avorn hy the Flaraens and the Salii. The name properly 
belonged to a pointed piece of olive wood, the base whereof was surronnded 
AA'ith Avool. This was held on the head by fillets, or by a cap, which Avas 
fastened hy two bands, called ‘ apicula,' or * offendices.* The cap was of 
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r in her flame-colotired gown, to wear her hair all un- 
haraided. 

’When the third night rising from the deep shall have raised 
its fires, one of the two Fishes will be concealed. For there are 
two—the one near to the southerly the other to the northern 
winds ; each lakes its name from its neighbmiring wind. 

When the bride of Tithomis, with rosy checks, shall have 
begun to shed her dews, and shall urge on the hours of the 
fifth day, whether that ConstcUafion is styled Arctophylax, or 
whether the lazy Bootes, he shall be plunged in the deep, and 
shall elude your view. 

But not so the Vintager. It is but a trifling delay to relate 
W'hence this Constellation derives its qrigin. Bacchus is said, 
among the heights of Ismarus, to have loved the long-haired 
Ampelos,'“ offspring of the Satyrs and of a Nymph. To him he 
gave, pendant from the foliage of an elm, a vine, which still 
lias its name from that of the youth. Wliilc he is heedlessly 
gathering the blushing grapes on a branch, he falls; him thus 
lost to cartht Bacchus conveys among the stars. 

When the sixth Sun from the ocean climbs the steep of 
Olympus, and on his winged steeds traverses the skies, wdio- 
ever thou be that art present, and art paying homage to the 
shrines of hoary Vesta, place both the goblet and the incense 
on the Ilian hearth. To the countless titles of Coesar was 

a conical form, and was generally made of sheep-skin, with the wool on; 
and from the ‘ apex,' on ns summit, it at last acquired that name also. 
The Flaminica, or wife of <lic Flamen Dialis, wore a scarlet or flame-co¬ 
loured robe, called ‘ venenutum,' from ‘ vchenum,’ ‘ dye,' and also the 
‘ rica,' or crimson hood, a s^inare cloak, with a border, to which was at- 
taidied a sli]), cut from a ‘ felix arbor.’ On certain days she was not al¬ 
lowed to cut her nails, or comb her hair, to which fact the poet here 
makes allusion. 

w Ampeloa.l —^Ver. 409. The story of Ampelos is differently told by 
other writers. According to them, Ampelos w^as a youth, the companion 
of Bacchus. Contrary to the advice of that god, he persisted in sporting 
with the wild beasts. Ate, the goddess of revenge, persuaded him to 
torment a bull; and doing so, he provoked the moon, who, in her anger, sent 
a gad-fly to sting the bull, when Ampelos fell and broke his neck. Bacchus 
appealed to the ' Parca;,’ or Fates, and Atropos promised to restore Ampelos 
to him in another form. Forthwith a vine, d/tweXoc, was produced, laden 
with grapes; Bacchus and the Satyrs discovered the invention of wine, and, 
in their exultation, became intoxicated. Ismarus was a mountain of 
^Thrace, near the river Hebnis. 
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fielded on this day the honour which he most desired to merit 
—that of the Pontificate. Over the eternal fires presides thd 
divinity of the immortal Caesar; thou here beholdest the 
united pledges of the empire’s safety. From the ashes of an¬ 
cient Troy came the moat worthy relic, laden with which, ^neas 
was safe from the foe. A priest descended from JSneftt 
claims an alliance with thy Deity; Vesta, do thou preserve 
his kindred person.'”* Well do ye thrive, ye fires, which with 
sacred hand he tends; undying, live on, both thou sacred 
flame, and thou Prince, I pray. 

There is one distinction for the Nones of March, that on 
them they believe that the temple of Vejovis, before you 
reach the two groves,'® was consecrated, when Romulus sur¬ 
rounded the grove with a high stone wall. “ Hither fly, who¬ 
ever you are,” says he, “ and you shall be in safety.” Oh ! 
from how low an origin has the Roman grown ! How little 
an object of envy was that ancient multitude! 

Lest, however, the strangeness of the name be an obstacle 
to you in your ignorance, learn who this Deity is, and why he 
is so called. He is the youthful Jupiter; mark his youthful 
aspect: mark, too, his hand; it wields no thunder-bolts. 
The tlmnder-bolt was assumed by Jupiter after the attempt of 
the giants to attain to the skies; in early times he was un- 
amed. Ossa blazed with new flames, and Pelion higher than 
Ossa, and Olympus rooted in the solid earth. A she goat 
stands,'® too, beside him; the nymphs of Crete are said to 

Most desired to werif.]—Ver. 419. Augustus desired tliis dignity, 
that he might appear to stand high in the favour of the gods. He was 
appointed Pontifex Maximus, a.u.c. 740, in the place of Lepidus. This 
officer lived in a house at the public expense, called the ‘ Ilegia,' or 
‘ palace/ Augustus gave this up, in his Pontificate, to the Vestal Virgins. 

His kindred person.] —^Ver. 426. This passage has puzzled many of 
the commentators; hut it does not appear very clearly where the diffi¬ 
culty lies. The poet repeatedly calls the lire of Vesta the ‘ Ilian,' or 
Trojan fires. He also addresses Augustus, the adopted son of Julius Caesar, 
;^s descended from .dSneas; and he seems here only to allude to the fact 
of both being able to trace back their origin to the city of Troy. 

^ The two groves.] —Ver. 430. The space between the Arx and the 
CapitoliiUQ, where the Asylum and the temple of Vejovis were, was colled, 
according to Livy, booki. c. viii., and Dionysius, * Inter duos lucos,’ ‘ Be¬ 
tween the two groves.’ 

^ Ashe goat stands.]—Yer. 443. This fact goes for to confinn the 
poet’s opinion that * Vajows’ means * the young Jove ;* as Jupitor in 
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j^bipre' nurtured him ; or she-goat furnished milk for the in- 
jimt Jove. Now I am called upon to the name ; the 

,.• country-women call wheat, which has groAvn up but indiffer- 
‘ 'CUtly, “ vegrandia,” and when small in the grain^ they style 
it ** vesea.*’"’' If that is the force of the word, ** ve,'* why 
should I not imagine that the temple of Vejovis is the 
temple of the little Jupiter ? 

And now, when the stars shall bespangle the azure sky, 
look upwards, and you shall see the neck of the Gorgon 
steed.^" lie is believed to have sprung forth, his mane be¬ 
sprinkled w’ith blood, from the tceniiiig neck of the slain 
l\lcdusa. With him, as he soared above the clouds and be¬ 
neath the stars, the heavens were as the ground, his wings 
were in place of feet. And now had he taken the strange curb 
in his fn'tting mouth, when his lightsome hoof struck forth 
the Aoniaii fountains."® Now docs lie enjoy that heaven w'hicli 

infancy was suckled by the goat Amalthea. He also attempts to prove it 
from tlic circumstance, that there Jupiter is represented at a time when 
he had not yet learned to wield his tliunderbolts, and that ‘ vc' was an 
old Latin word, in all cases found to express diminutivcncss. Some suppose 
that ‘ ve’ is here applied to the name of J u])iter in a had sense, as * the 
evil’ or ‘ the incensed’ Jove, on which account his statue was armed 
with arrows, for the purposes of mischief. Mr. Keiglitly, in l>is Mytlio- 
logy of Greece and Italy, thinks that ‘Vejovis’ and ‘ Vedins* mean the 
same deity, their name meaning the ‘ injurious Jupiter,* and that he was a 
god of the world below'. Vedius, how'cver, would appear to hear the same 
relation to Pluto, ‘ Dis,’ that Vejovis does to Jupiter, whatever that relation 
may have been. 

" * Fe.w.’]—Ver. 446. h'rom ‘vc,’ ‘not,’ and ‘ csca,’ ‘food,’ as af¬ 
fording hut little nourishment, ‘Vegrandis’ is, according to the poet’s 
etymology, from ‘ ve,' ‘ not,’ ‘ grandis,’ ‘ large,’ or ‘ of full growlli.' 

'^9 The Gorgon sVref.]—Vcr. 450. The pout describes the Heliacal 
rising of Pegasus on the nones. He was so called from ‘ a 

fountain,’ a« having been horn "car the springs of the ocean. Medusa, 
one of the Gorgon sisters, was pregnant by Neptune, ami when Perseus 
slew her and cut od' her head, Pegasus sprung from the blood; hence the 
poet's expression, ‘ the teeming neck..’ He was tamed and presented to 
fiellerophon to assist him in the conquest of the Chimerm. Ovid, ^letam. 

4, 786, says that Perseus was mounted on. Pegasus when he slew the sea- 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed. Minerva, in her vengeance 
against Medusa, who had been previously remarkat>le for the beauty of 
her hair, changed it into serpents, and doomed all who looked on her face 
to the penalty of being turned into stone. Persens, with the aid of the 
.gods, destroyed her wliile bleeping. 

’9 Th$ Aonian fountains.^ —^Ver. 456. Pegasus was caught and tamed 
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formerly he sought by liis wings, and he glitters, refulgent vitl|.‘ 
fifteen stars. . 

Forthwith on the succeediiig night yon will see the Gnoasian 
crown by reason of the crime of Theseus*^ was Ariadne 
made a Goddess. Already had the damsel, to her advantage, 
obtained Bacchus in exchange for her foresworn spouse, she 
who had given to her ungrateful husband the clue to be re¬ 
traced. Exulting at the good fortune of her marriage, she 
said, “ What w^as I mourning for, like a country lass as I 
w’as ? It was a good thing for me that he w^as faithless.” 
In the mean time, Bacchus,”' with his well-trimmed locks, con¬ 
quers the Indians,”'* and returns enriched from the Eastern 
world; among the captive maidens of distinguished beauty, 
the daughter of the king was too pleasing to Bacchus. Ills 
loving wife indulged in weeping, and as she paced the winding 
shore, W'ith her hair all loose, she uttered such w'ords as 
these:—“ Lo now a second time, ye billows, hear a like com¬ 
plaint ! Lo! a second time, yc sands, receive my tears an 
th?g fall. 1 used to cry, I remember,, ‘ Foresworn and faith¬ 
less Theseus!* He is gone; Bacchus now incurs the like 
guilt. * Now', too,’ will I exclaim, ' let woman put no trust in 

by IVllcrophon, who w.'is thrown off from him by JupUer, aiul, falling in 
Cilicia, was struck with blindness. By Sslriking with his hoof Mount 
Helicon, in Aonia, a part of Bocotia, the fountain called llippocrcnc, 
Xintov Kpi'ivi], or ‘ the horse fountain,’ was opeucil. 

** Gnosmm crowii.^ —Ver. '460. Minos, the father of Ariadne, reigned 
atCnossus, in the isle of Crete. 

7’Acscms.]—Y cr. 4G0. lie was the son ofiEthra and iEgcus, and wa^ 
sent frf}ni Athens to Crete, as one of the seven chosen youths to be devoured 
by the Minotaur. By the aid of Ariadne, he tracked the l.abyrinth whore the 
monster had his abode, and sIcav him. Me sailed from Crete with his com¬ 
panions and with Ariadne and seven other damsels; but he cruelly aban¬ 
doned her to whom he w as indebted for his life, on the island of Naxos. 

® Bacchus.'} —^Ver. 465. Here called * Liber.' This name was givci 
him cither from ‘ libo,’ ‘ to make a libation,' or from ‘ libero,' * to set free, 
because he liberates the mind from cares, or from the Greek words Xveu 
^apy, ‘ to loosen the wreights,’ i. e. of ciire and despondency. He is called 
* Dei)exu8,' ' combed down,' or ‘ well-trimmed,' in allusion cither to his 
youth or the ctfeminacy of his character. 

Tke Indians.} — 'Ver. 465. The conquests of Bacchus in the east 
are said to have extended to the river Ganges. His army consisted of 
a troop of Bacchanals, his conquests were without blood, and he taught 
the conquered nations the use of thq vine, the art of tUling the earth, and 
of preparing honey for food.- He was accompanied on this expedition b} 
Silenus and Lusus. 
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* . j' change but the name, and my case has been repeated. 

. iC^'Would that my destiny had kept on the course on which it 
’<}i^ before commenced, and that now, at tliis moment, 1 had 
been no more! Why, Bacchus, didst thou preserve me when 
about to die on the lonely sands ? 1 could then have ended 

my sorrows at once. Ah! Bacchus, thou unstable one! yes, 

, more unstable even than the leaves that encircle thy temples; 
Bacchus, known to my sorrow, didst thou dare, by bringing 
thy paramour before my very eyes, to disturb a union before 
so harmonious. Alas! where is tliy pliglited faith-? 
Where all that thou wast wont to swear? Ah! m retched 
me! How often do I repeat these words. Thou wast wont 
to blame Theseus, and thou thyself didst use to call him 
a deceiver; by thy own judgment thou art guilty of a greater 
crime. May no man know this, and by secret anguish 
may I be consumed, lest I may be supposed to have deserved 
to be thus often beguiled. Above all, I would wish it to be 
concealed from Theseus, lest he should rejoice that thou art 
a partaker of his guilt. But, I suppose, a paramour of 
fair complexion’*^ was prefened to me, because of my swarthy 
hue; be t/ten that colour the lot of my enemy. But wdiat 
matters that? She is the more pleasing to thee, from 
this very defect. What art thou doing ? She contaminates 
thy very embrace. Bacchus, fulfil thy pledge, and prefer 
no woman before the love of a wife, one who was 
ever accustomed to love her husband. The horns of a 
handsome bull captivated my mother; thy horns, me;’'® 
they commend me; tlie other was a disgi’aceful pas- 

** Thy plighted faith.'] —Ver 485-6. Gower's version is— 

‘ Ah! wlierc’s thy faith ? Those solemn vows indented. 

Ah me! how oft have 1 these dirges vented.' 

Of fair complexion .—^Ver. 493. This is meant ironically, as Bacchus 
would not be very likely to meet with a ‘ Candida pcllex' iu his Indian 
excursion, unless, indeed, he took Georgia oi Circassia iu his road. 

Thy horttSf me.] —Ver. 500. Bacchus was frequently represented 
with horns. He seems to have been worshipped by the Thracians and the 
Phrygians under the name of Sabazius and in the fonu of an ox.—Keight- 
ley’s Mythology of Greece and Rome, p. 168, Neptune gave Minos a 
bull, which, on account of its beauty, he refused to sacrifice to the god. On 
this, Neptune inspired Pasiph'ae, the daughter of Minos, with love for the 
animal, and the Minotaur, half man and half beast, was the fruit of this 
passion. Perhaps the truth is, that Pasiphiie had an intrigue with a 
person named Taurus (which also signifies in Latin * a bull’), and had 
twins by him, whom she named Minos and Taurus. 
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fiion. Let not my love prove an injury to me; 
Bacchus, it was no harm to thee that thou thyself didst con* 
fess thy love. And, indeed^ thou dost nothing strange in ' 
kindling a flame®^ in me: in fire thou art said to have been 
born,®® and from fire to have been snatched, by the hand df 
thy father. I am she to whom thou wast wont to promise 
heaven; iUi, me! instead of heaven, what kind of gifts am I 
novo receiving V' She had said; for a long time had Bacchus 
been listening” to her words while thus complaining, as 
by chance he had been following after her. lie clasps her 
in his embraces, and, with kisses, dries away her tearsl, and 
he says, “Together, let us seek the heights of heaven;’* 
united to me in wedlock, thou shdt take a united epithet.” 
Henceforth, thy name altered shall be Libera. I will cause, 
too, that with thee there shall be a memorial of thy crown, 
which- Vulcan gave to Venus, she to thee. He keeps his 
word, and transforms its nine jewels into stars ; by means of 
nine stars it still glitters in its golden radiance. 

When he who bcais the purple day upon his rapid car shall 
have completed six risings, and as many settings of his orb, 
then shall you behold the second Equiria on the grassy plain 
which Tiber bounds on its verge with its winding waters. 


Kindling ajhtme.'] —Ver. 503. There is a play here upon the word 
' uro/ ‘ to burn,’ wliichalso means, in a figurative sense, ‘ to .inflame with 
passion.' 

® To have been torn.]—Ver. 504. Semele, the mother of Bacchus, at 
the instigation of Juno, bound Jupiter by an oath to grant her request, 
and then desired that he w'ould present himself to her, accompanied by 
liis lightnings and celestial effulgence. Unable to endure his presence, she 
was consumed in the flames, and Bacchus, with whom she was then eight 
months pregnant, was snatched by the nymph Dirce from the flames, 
and placed in the thigh of Jupiter until the remaining month was accom¬ 
plished. • 

»» Was Bacchus -Ver, 508-9. Gower’s version of thesf 

lines is— 

‘ She ended. Bacchus all the while did mind her 
. Lamenting, as, by chance, he came behind her. 

He clips her waste, and tears with kisses dries.’ 

® A united cpi<Ae#.]—Ver. 511. Ovid is the only writer that identifies 
Ariadne with the goddess * Libera.' Cicero and other Latin authors make 
her to be the same with Proserpine. Perhaps she was originally a distinct 
deity; but, in consequence of the similarity of their offices and of their 
ceremomals, in lapse of time they became confounded. 
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if perchance this shall be covered by the flooding wave, 
let the dusty Cselian plain^^ receive the steeds. 

On the Ides is the mirthful festival of Anna Perenna, not 
'■.lar from thy banks, ihou Tiber,'-*- that flowcstfrom afar. The 
/(common people assemble, and carouse scattered iu every quar¬ 
ter on the green grass ; each with his sweetheart is there 
reclining. Some spend their time in the open air, some pitch 
their tents; by some a leafy bower is formed of branches. 
Some, when they have fixed up reeds there in the stead of solid 
columns, place over them their garments spread out. Yet,“^ 
w ith the sun and the wine, do tlicy wax w'arm; they pray for 
years as many in number as the cups they quafl’, and reckon 
on as they drink. There you ^Yill meet witli the man who 
can drink off the years of Nestor the woman who be- 

Dusty Calian plain.'\ —Ver. 522. We h.'i>e already observed that 
when the Tiber overflowed the Campus ]\Iartiiis, Ihe races were run upon 
a spot wliieh formed part of the Cieliau hill. It was originally calleci 
* Qiierquetulanus,’ from its oaks, ‘quereiis,’ uitli which trees itabounde<l. 
Its later name was derived from Cadiis Yibciinius, an Etrurian, who 
assisted Romulus against the Sabines, and received this piece of ground as 
Ids reward. 

Thou Tiber.l —Ver. 524. This spot was called the grove of Anna 
Perenna, and was between the Milvian bridge and the point of confluence 
of the Tiber and the river Anio. lie calls the Tiber, ^advena,’ 
‘stranger,' (here rendered, ‘flowingfrom afar,) Ijccanse it took its rise in 
the Apennines, which, at the time when Runic was fcuiidcd, formed almost 
the central part of Etruria. 

** On the green grass."] —Ver. 525-G. This festival, in its excess of 
revelry and many other characteristics, seems to ha\o been a sort of 
Roman Greenwich Fair. ' Cum pare sua' is literally ‘ with his equal,' or 
‘ his mate.' It is as likely to nn an ‘ a sweetheart' as ‘ a wife;’ perhaps, 
from the nature of the carousals, a little more so. Gower translates 
these two lines thus— 

‘ All sorts together flock; and on the ground 
Displmd, each marrovw by licr make drinks round.* 

The word 'marrow' is still used in the north of England, to signify ‘an 
equal,’ or ' one of a pair.’ ' Make,' is the old form of the w'ord,' mate.* 
Tet.] —^Ver. 531. That is to say, ‘in spite of the exposure of most 
of them to the open air,' or, as Mr. Stanford suggests, ' notwithstanding 
the ^ade they had formed % extending their clo^s upon the upright 
reeds, and their reclining beneath them.' 

•'" The years of Nestor.] —Ver. 533. He speaks with a fair allow¬ 
ance of poetic license when he says that some are to be seen who 
can quaff as many cups (cyatlu) as Nestor had years. Nestor was the 
aon of Elens, and was lung of Pylos. He assisted FirithoUs against 
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comes old as the Sibyl by the number of her cups, 
too, they sing whatever snatches they have picked up 
theatres, and move their pliant arms'*® in time to wor^jSw, 
And noWi having laid aside the bowl, they trip” the uneoutl^ 
dance, and many a gaily dressed wench skips about with. 
locks flowing. When they return to tkeir^eatst tlicy staggeiV 
and are a gazing sight for the mob, and the multitude uiat, 
meets them pronounces them to be glorious sonh. I mf&tM 
met them lately; the procession seemed to me one that wak 
worthy to be mentioned again. A drunken old hag was drag¬ 
ging after her a drunken old man.®® 

the Centaur, and afterwards shared in the Grecian expedition against 
Troy.- The poets say that he was then in his two hundredth year, 4 s being 
in the third generation, yhvia^ This is an error, as tliat term signified hut 
thirty years: consequently we may allow him ninety jears, which number 
must have pretty well taken up the day of tlie drinker. It must, however, 
be remembered,, that the ‘cyathns* was a definite measure, being one-twelfth 
part of a sextarins, which was not quite a pint, and that it was conse¬ 
quently les.<i than nne-tliird of our common gill. Pliny, in hi^ Natural 
Ilistoiy, Book xiv. c. 22, s. 2G, speaks of Novellns Torqualiis Mcdiolanensis, 
who obtained the cognomen of ‘Tricongius,' from his drinking three ‘congii' 
of wine at one sitting. The ‘congins' held six ‘sextarii,' or nearly six 
pints. It is a matter in dispute among antiquarians, whether the vessel 
called ‘cyathns’ means the cup from which the Uomaris drank, or the ladle 
W’itli which the cups w'erc filled from the howl, corresponding w'ith our 
punch-ladic, or rather, in capacity, with the toddy-ladles of the Scotch. 
‘Biberc acl numcrum,’ ‘to drink their number,' would seem most probably 
•to refer to the number of ladlcfuls that w'cre placed at one sitting in the 
drinking-glass, or cup, of each person. 

AJoce their plmnt arms.'] —Ver. 536. In all ages it seems to be a 
prevalent notion with the unrefined, that the dance cannot be graceful or 
complete without tlic continual and independent action of the arms and 
elbows. As a luoof, witness a Highlander dancing a fling, an Irishman a 
jig, or a Nortliumbrian peasant a reel. 

” They trip.'] —^Ver. 539. Gower’s version is as follows: 

‘ Bowls set aside, each with his trickt-up lass, 

Whose hairs are loosened, trips it on the grass.* 

A drunken old maw.]—Ver. 542. Heinsius, Biinnann, and other 
commentators, think that some lines are wanting after this, as the poet 
aeems by his words to promise a longer story. Burrnann supposes that 
the monkish transcribers omitted them on account of their indelicacy. Why 
they should aU have agreed to make this omission in the numerous manu¬ 
scripts which still exist, it is difficult to conceive, as no such fastidiousness 
seems to have actuated them in transcribing the works of Juvenal, Martia], 
or Ansonius, writers of far more gross diction than Ovid. There appears 
no occasion for such a suppositioni as the sense seems pomplete wiwul 
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' Bttt BB to the question wlio this Goddess is, since tliere is a 
jrtde difference between the accounts, no one of the stories 
raLftU be unnoticed accordiin^ to niy purpose. The wretched 
»ido« had been consumed by her love for iT^ueas ; she had 
been con'sumed also on the funcial pile \s Inch she had built 
up for h(r oun destruction: her uslics, too, had been col- 
^ lected, and on the marble tabid of her tomb was this brief 
epitaph, which she herself left when d>ing :—“ iEneas fur¬ 
nished both the Criiise of death and the weapon ; Dido fell liy 
h^'r own hand.” Foithwith the Nunndiaus imadc the realm, 
now without a defender. The Moor Jarba posses^cs hiinstlf 
of the captuied palace; and rcmembeiina; how he had bten 
rejected, he cries, “ Onti/ see, how I, whom she so oftep re¬ 
pulsed, am now (njovini; the chamber of Elissal” The 
Tyiuns tly in dilhu’cnt directions, whcrc\er each in Ins wan¬ 
derings is led, as when at times the bees stiav about unsettled, 
having lod thiir king. Tliriec had the threshing floor lo- 
cened the hanest to be beaten out, and thrice had the must 
been poured into the hollow lats.^ Anna iS driven from her 

]i iM 12 ; rpco'iisi to it. '1 lie jioi t appeals to mean, tint tlie^ put aM(V tin ii 
<lii ikii).^, stand up, peril ips it some distance foi i daru c • tli it, ,ifti r the 
CMitcnicntot tlu diincc, condniicd witli tlu wine, h.isni idetliLin di//\, llu j 
ntiirii to thiir plaic&wluic tins \\( ic sittinj;lj« tou, and as thc\ (anliaidh 
standun, thin companions call tlum mtiij souls Ho then stuns to say 
that he was one das walkihg in this Giccnwicli r.uk of Rome, and he pei- 
haps heard some shouting, and siw a trowd lie stopped to sei whit it 
was lie found that it wasationpot pcoj hu immut^ along intonipiny with 
A thniikcn old woman, who had liuld of ddiimki n old man (piubahly her 
hishfiud), and who fioin the do c were iceling back to then scats, per¬ 
haps uithm the ‘tcntoria ’ Tins mob, then, was tin ‘pompa,' andthciich- 
ncss of the scene—this much ado about nothing—made it ‘digna relatu,' 

‘w 01 thy of mention ’ ‘Pompa* nicms htuall} ‘a troop in procession, 
escorting or attemhng upon some othci peison or object,' and he may use 
it here in an iiumcol sense. 

Dtdo.l —Vci. 545 The atorj of Dido and Dneas is recounted at 
length in the Xneid ot Virgd, from his kind reception by her in the First 
Book, to his base betrajal and desertion of hei nithcFouith Book. Vngil, 
howoer, does not seem to think that by his aets in th'S matter he at all 
forfeited his claim to the title of ‘pius ^Lneas.' Blissa was her original 
name: she was called ‘Dido' after her death. In the Punic tongue tlie latter 
woid signified ‘the bold woman.* 

* r/ie hollow vats.’] —Ver. 358. ‘Laeus' means literally ‘ponds,* or 
‘lake's' Tills was the name p\en to all tubs or casks for liquor, e^peclally 
the vat into wlueh the wine flowed when pressed. The ‘must/ ‘miwtum, 
WOb the juice of the grape when just pressed out. 
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home, and weeps as she leaves her sister’s walls; 
perfomis the funereal offices for her sister. The light a8h^t$ 
soak up the perfumes - mixed with her tears, and receive 
locks cut from her head as an ofTering. Thrice, too, did 
say, “ Farewellthrice did she press the ashes bijough^* 
close to her lips, and in them her sister soGiaed to be present, 
Having found a bark,® and a companion of her flight, shesafla.; 
along straight before the wind,* as she looks back upon thosd^^^ 
w'alls, the loved work of her sister. Near to the barren Cosyrat 
is the fruitful isle of Melitc,® which the billow of the Libyan 
sea dashes against. For this isle she makes, relying upon her 
former terms of friendship “ with the king; llattus, her friend, 
abounding in wealth, was the ruler there. After he liad 
le.arncd the misfortunes of each of the two sisters, he says, 

“ This land, such as, small as it is, thoumayst find it to be, is 
thine.” And, in fact, he w^ould, to the very last, have observed 
the duties of hospitality, had ho not feared the great flower 
of ]\gmalion.' Twice had the sun revisited his Constella¬ 
tions ; the third year was speeding onw'ard, and a nevr land 


* Snak up the —Ver. 561. The aucicjils were accustomed 

to pour wine and oils of I'veat \aluc on the ashes of the dead. They .also 
cut from the head handfuls of hair, which tliey threw on the funeral ])ile. 

^ Having found a —Ver. 565. Some accounts state, that Anna 

was obliged to fly instantly upon her sister's death from the wrath of 
farbas: and that Dido put herself to death to escape his vengeance, 
excited by her dclcrinincd refusal of an alliance with him. 

Straight before the Ver. 565. Or, as the sailors say, ‘with the 

wind right aft.' The ‘pcs' here mentioned was the ‘halser,' or ‘rope,' sus- 
l)r;nJed from the lower angles of the sail, by which it might be baulod to 
the wind, or hauled in or \eorcd out at pleasure. Tlie expression is lite¬ 
rally, ‘with the halser on a level,’ probably with the deck, from which 
position the wind blowing on either side w'ould cause it to swerve. 

^ Melitc.'} —Ver. 567. This is the island of Malta, in the Mediterranean. 
There was also an island of that name in the Adriatic sea, which is now 
called IMelida. Cosyra, now called Gozzo, is a barren, rocky island, be¬ 
tween Sicily and the coast of Africa, about seven leagues in length. 

Terms of friendship.} —Ver. 569. Mclitn had been eoloniiicil by the 
Pliceniciaus. Batins was the son of PoljTnnestus and Plironime. His name 
was Aristotelcs, but lie was culled Uattus from having an impediment in 
his speech. 

‘ hggmalion,} —Ver. 574. lie was the son of Pygmalius, and brother 
of DMo and Anna. Acconling to others, he was the son of Belus. He 
iiiurdercd Sichmus, the husband of Dido, to obtain his wealth, on which 
Dido and Anna fled from Tyre, where he reigned. 
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sought by the exiles. " Thy brother is at hand, and 
US in war,” says the king, who detested arms; " we 
not prepared for warfare; fly and preserve thyself.'* At 
bidding she flies, and to wind and waves she trusts her 
'.bark j her brother was more cruel #than any sea. Near to 
the fishy streams of the craggy Crathis,® there is a little spot; 
the people that inhabit it call it Camere. Thither Tvas her 
course directed; and now she was not further off" from it than 
the disfasiee which at nine casts a sling might tliroAV. The 
sails fall first, and are flapped to and fro by the fitful gale. 
“ Cleave the waters with your oars!’* cries the pilot; and while 
they are preparing to furl their canvass with the twisted tackle, 
the crooked poop is struck by a violent blast from the south ; 
the ship is borne out into the open sea, and the land which 
they had scon, novo retreats from their eyes. The billows 
dash against them, the ocean is upturned from its lowest 
depths, and the hold of the vessel ships the foaming seas. Skill 
is baffled by the winds; the steersman now foregoes® the use 
of the helm; but he, as well as the others^ asks help in prayer. 
The exile of Phcenicia is tossed over the swelling billow’s, and 
with her garments held close she covers her tearful eyes. 
Then for the first time W'as Dido pronounced happy by her 
sister, and wdioever in death has pressed with his body any 
spot of land. By a heavy blast, the vessel is dashed upon the 
Laurentine shore, and all having disembarked in tme^ it 
perishes, engulfed in the ocean. 

Ah-cady had the pious i?5neas been blessed with the throne 
and the daughter of Latiiius, and had blended the tw’o nations.®* 
While along the shore, which he liad gained as a dowTy, 
attended by Achate^ alone, with naked foot^“ he treads the 

* The craggy Crathui.} —Ver. 581. This was a river of Magna Grseda, 
now Calabria. It waters Consent:.. now Cozenza, the capital of the Brut- 
tii, atid fails into the Gulf of Tarentum. Its present name is ‘Crate.' It 
rises in the crags of the Apennines, hence its epithet here. 

• The steersman now foregoes.’] —Ver. 593-4. Gower's translation is, 

‘ Up start the waves, and upside down they uallow: 

The leaking keel the foaming streams doth swallow; 

Winds non-plus art.' 

The two natiO!ns.] — Yer. 602. Namely, the Trojans and the Latins, 
the original inhabitants. How .dSneas gained the hand of Lavinia, and 
eouquered Turuua, iS the 8ul|ject of the latter books of the iEneid. 

naked 604» This would teem to imply that be waa 
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solitary path, he beholds her as she wanders along, nor 
bring himself to believe that it is Anna. Why shdnld * 
come to the Latian land ? AVliilc -dSneas i/ivs debates withbl 
hin?aelf, “ It is Anna!” cries Achates. At the name she raii^ 
her eyes. Whither is she to fly ? What is she to do ? WhSi-t 
chasms of the earth is she to seek ? Before her eyes is ihe 
fate of her wretched sister. The heroic son of Cytherea 
divines her thovffhtSj and thus he addresses her in her agita¬ 
tion ; he weeps, however, Elissa, at the recollection of thy 
death. “Anna, l>y this land I swear, which, formerly thou 
wast wont to hear, Avas bestowed on me by a happier destiny, 
and by tins Gods Avho have accompanied^^ my wandenngSf 
lately settled in tliis their home, that many a time did they 
chide my loitering. And yet did I have no apprehension of her 
death; that fear was far from my mind. Ah, me! more 
determined was she than could have been possibly imagined. 
Tell not the tale; 1 beheld in that breast the w'ounds tliat ill 
beseemed it, w hen 1 dared to visit the abodes of Tartams.^“ 
But thou, whi’ther thy choice, or whether fortune has driven 
thee to mv shores, do thou avail thvself of the resources of 
my kingdom ; I am tdill mindful that I owe much to thee, 
and everything to hllisga; on thy own account, on the account 
of thy sister, shalt thou he dear to me.” She believed him as 
he spoke, for now no other hope remained; and then she de¬ 
tailed her wanderings. And when she now enters his house, 
arrayed in' her Tyrian attire, iEneas thus begins, -while the 
rest arc all silent; “Lavinia, my wdfe, there is a reason, 
prompted by duty, wdiy.I should introduce to thee this lady. 
Wlicn shipwrecked, I partook of her bounty. Sprung from 
Tyre, she possessed a realm on the Libyan shore; and I beg 
that as a dear sister thou wilt love her.” Lavinia makes every 
engagement, and hides Ihe causeless wound of jealousy in her 
secret soul, and, though indignant, disguises her feelings. 

merely sauntering along, and that he was not proceeding on any business 
,of emergency, wliich might require dispatch and the use of sandals. 

The Gods who have accompanied.^ —^Ver. 615. The Penates that he 
brought with him from Troy. 

The abodes of Tartarus.'] —^Ver. 620. His descent to Tartarus, or 
the infernal regions, and his meeting with the spirit of Dido, are narrated 
in the sixth Book of the dilneid. Cytherea was an appellation of Venus, 
the another of yEneas, from the island of Cythera, on the coast of Laconia 
which was dedicated to her worship. 
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^low, wlicii slie sees many presents made openly before 
eyes, and suspects that many, too, are given secretly— 
yet it is not certain what she is to do; she hates her to 
'jfc degree of frenzy, and plans her secret plots, and longs to 
'.die, having wreaked her vengeance. It was night; before the 
bed of her sister. Dido seemed to stand, bloodstained, with her 
hair dishevelled, and to say, Fly! pause not! fly from this 
direful house.” Just at the word, the breeze shakes the creaking 
doors, she leaps from the hed, and swiftly she flings her¬ 
self from a low window upon the plain. Her very fear had made 
her bold, and clad with her robe untied,” she runs, whither 
by her terrors she is hurried, as the deer when frightened on 
hearing the wolves. The horned Numicius^* is believed to 
have snatched her away in his amorous streams, and to have 
concealed her in his pools. In the meantime, the Sidonian” 
is sought along the fields with loud shouts; there appear her 
traces and the marks of her feet. They had reached the banks 
of the river; the impress of her feet was upon them; the 
conscious river stayed his noiseless stream. She herself ap¬ 
peared to say, I am a Nymph of the gently flowing Numi- 
cius; concealed in the stream with constant tide, I am named 
Anna Perenna.” ” Forthwith, in their joy they feast in the 
fields they had wandered over, and they do honour to them- 
eelvcs'^ and to the day with a profusion of wine. 

\ 

*3 With her robe untied.'] —Ve*r. 615-G. Gower’s translatibn is, 

* And wing’d with toiror in her lucli’d-up coat, 

Runs like a roe that lioars ilie wolf’s hoarse note.’ 

” The horned Numicius.] —Vi r. 647. This river was between Lauren* 
turn and Lavinium. ‘Corniger,’ ‘bom bearing,’is an epithet frcquenlly 
given to rivers by the poets, from the windings of their stream, and tlie 
roaring of their eddies. 

The Sidonian.] —Ver. 649. iSidou was a edy of Fhocnicia, in the 
neighbourlmod of Tyre, and its rival in maritime pursuits. * Sidonian’ 
here means simply ‘ F’htcnician.' 

w Atma Ferenha.] —Vcr. 053-4. Goweris translation is, 

* She seemed to speak: Numicius nymph, I hve here; 

Perennall Anne of this Pcrcnnall river.’ 

j 

The poet seems here to imply, that she took her name from ‘amnisperen- 
nis,’ ‘the ever-flowing riveii' 

Do honour to themselves.]^yer, 656. Some commentators would 
translate ‘se’ by ‘Genium,’ ‘they honour the festival and their own.per¬ 
sonal Genius at the same time.’ Perhaps it simply means, ’they honour 
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There are some i^^ho look upon this Goddess as the 
because with her months she iBUs up the measure of the yeiff.i' 
some think her Themisothers the Inachian cow. ThoB 
wilt find, Anna, some loho say that thou art a Nymph, A' 
daughter of Atlas, and othen ^oko say that tliou didst give ^0 
Jove his first food. This story, too, whicli I am going io 
relate, has come to my ears, and it is not at variance with 
probability. The. commonalty of olden time, as yet unpro¬ 
tected by their Tribunes, had fled, and taken refuge on the top 
of the sacred Mount.*® And now, the provisions which they 
had hroiight with them had failed; their bread corn, too,, 
suited to the use of man. There was one Anna, born at 
Bovillee,”® in the vicinity of the city, a poor old woman, but a 
person of great industry. She, having her grey locks bound 
with a light turban, used to make her country Ccakes with 
shaking hand;"^ and so, early in the morning, she used to 
distribute them smoking liot among the people; to them 
this supply was welcome. Peace being now established at 
home, they erected a statue to Perenna,®’* because in their state 

the day, and pay a compliment to themselves for the pains they have taken 
' in seeking her.’ 

Themis.'] —Vcr. 6r»8. Hyginus says, that she was the daughter of 
yEther or Jupiter, and Terra. She had a temple near the river Cephisus, 
in llttsotia, and she was the instructor of mankind in the principles of piety 
and justice. 

The sacred Mount.] —^Ver. 664. This was the ‘Mons sacer,^ to which 
the commonalty at Rome, at the instigation of Sicinius, retired, on their 
secession from the Patricians, a.v.c. 250. It was beyond the Anio, three 
miles distant from the city. On this occasion they enforced their right to 
elect magistrates of their own, whom they called ‘Tribuni,' either* because 
elected by the suffrages of the tribes, or selected from tlic military tribunes. 

It was on the occasion of this secession that Mcnenius Agrippa related the 
now well-known fable of the ‘Belly and theyJMemhers.' 

Jiovilla:.] —Ver. 667. This was a town of Latium, on the Appian 
w'ay. It was so called from ‘bos,’ ‘an ox,’ which in early times had 
escaped from an altar on the Alban Mount, and was caught upon the site 
of the town, lie speaks of it as being ‘suburbaua,’ to distinguish it fiimi 
another town of the same name in Campania, near Sinucssa. 

21 With shaking hand.] —Ver. 669-70. Gower translates these lines 
thus:— 

‘ She in a hood her gray hairs having dress’d, 

Made country cyinucls with her palsie fist.’ 

In Shropshire they still make ‘simnel cakes.* 

® Statue to Parewia.]—Ver. 673. ‘This accouut ^ves but b very nlly 
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itotitution she had brought them relief. Now it re- 
;Jflaifl]iis for me to say^ why at this time tlie girls sing inde* 
BOUgs ; for they assemble and repeat b^rotc indelicate abuse. 
,.|Ehe had been lately deified; Mars Gradivus comes to Anna, 
^and taking her aside, he utters some such words as these 
" Thou art worshipped in my month; I have shared my period 
of the year with thee; on thy services depends a great hope 
of mine. I, a warrior myself, am inflamed, consuming with 
the' love of Minerva, the warrior Goddess; and long have I 
cherished this passion. Provide that we, who are Deities, 
similar in our pursuits, should come together; this office 
befits thee, thou good-natured old lady.” lie had said; she 
trifles with the God with a false promise, and in the delays of 
doubt spins out his silly expectations. As he presses her 
more frequently, she says to him, I have executed thy in¬ 
structions, she yielded to my solicitations; hut with difficulty 
has she given her hand.” The lover is delighted, and makea 
ready the bridal chamber; tliitlicr is Anna conducted, veiling 
her face as a bride. i\lars, just as he is about to snatch a 
kiss, suddenly catches sight of Anna’s face; first, shame, then 
rage influences the bafiledGod. The newly-made Goddess laughs, 
at the lover of his dear Minerva, and there was no circumstance 
more pleasing to Yenus than this. It in by reason of this 
occurrence that old-fashioned jokes and indelicate sayings are 
sung, and delight is manifested that she thus imposed on the 
mighty God. 

I was on the point of omitting to mention the daggers that 
pierced our prince, when from her unpolluted shrine thus 
Vesta spoke ;—“ Hesitate not to record it—he was ray priest;-* 
the sacrilegious hands assailed me with their weapons. I 
myself bore aw ay the hero, and I left but a mere semblance 


origin to tLe worsliip of the Goddess, as he makes her name to be derived 
from tills old woman, cither because her name was ‘Anna,' or because she 
was an old woman, ‘anus.' The name was most probably derived from 
‘annus/ ‘a year,' for some reason now unknown, and liad nothing to do- 
with Dido's sister, whose story, very probably, the po-et adapted to his 
ideas of etymology. 

He vsas mypriest.l —^Ver. 699. Being‘Pontifex Maximus/ it was 
incumbent on him to take charge of the sacrifices to Vesta. Julius Gsesar 
was assassinated on the ides of March, a.u.c. 709. The senate decreed 
that this day should in future be called‘Panicidium,'and that they should 
Imld no sittings on it. 
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of him s thcit which fell by the steel was but the phantom 6f 
Csesar. He, indeed, enthroned in heaven, has gone to tenant; 
the halls of Jove, and owns a temple consecrated to him in 
the great Forum."* But every one of those, who, daring thiaf 
crime, despite of the will of the Gods, assailed the life of 
a Pontifl’, now lies still in the death so well merited."" Witness 
it, Philippi,and ye, with whose scattered bones the ground 
is whitened. This was the labour, this was the task of datj*, 
tliis was the first lesson of Caesar, in just warftu’e to avenge 
his father.*’ 

When the next morning shall have refreshed the lender 
herbage, the Scorpion*^ will be visible in his fore part tmhj. 

The third day after the Ides is a day universally observed 
in honour of Bacchus. Bacchus, while T sing thy festival, 
favour tlic poet. I Mill not tell of Semelc; to whom had not 
Jove brought M'ith him his tliiinderbolts, unarmed he was reck¬ 
oned hy hern paltry object; nor M'ill T tell now lunv the burden 
of thy inotlicr m c.s matured in thy father’s body, in order that 
thou, a bfibe, inightst he horn in due time. ’IVere tedious 
to recount the Silhoniau-'^ and the Scythian triiimi)hs, and the 
conquests of thy natiems, thou Indian laden witli frankincense. 
Thou also, unhappy prey of thy Theban mother,"'' slialt reinain 

The great Fiyrnm.l —Vor. 704. This was the chief ‘Forum' in the 
city. It Mas culh-tl cither ‘the Homan,' ‘great,' or ‘old Forum.' Three 
years after his deaih a temple Mas built here, and consecrated to Caisar. 

Death so U't/l mcriltd .']— Ver. 707. History tells us tliat every per¬ 
son who took any part in the assassination of Julius Caesar perished 
within three ycjurs after his death. 

PtiilippL] —Vcr. 707. This was a city of Macedonia, near the 
Thracian territory, and close to tlie iEgean sea. It was formerly calh d 
Datos, blit king Philip fortifying it, it received its new name from him. 
Here Bnitus and Cassius were defeated by Augustus and Antony, on 
which Cassius M'as, at his 04rn request, killed by one of his freedmeu, and 
Brutus fell by his own hand. 

^ The ScorpionJ} —Ver. 712. On the 17th of the calends of April 
is the cosmicnl rishig of the middle of the Scorjiion. Hyginus tells us that 
Orion, boasting of his skill as a hunter, Tellus sent a scorjiion which 
Rilled him by its sting. Jupiter raised the Scorpion among the stars as a 
reward for the lesson which it had taught to human vanity. At the re¬ 
quest of Diana, a like honour was paid to Orion, on the condition that 
when the Scorpion rose, Orion, as a mark of his fear, should set. 

* The Sithoniana.'] —^Ver. 719. These were a people of Thrace, who, 
with the Scythians, were subdued by Bacchus. 

^ Thy Theban mother.^ — Ver. 721. Agave tore ki pieces Pentheui, 
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■; immentioncd; thou, too, Lycurgns, im polled, by madness to 
assail thy own knee. Behold! ’twould please me much to 
tell of the Fishes,^ works of sudden transformation, and the 
Etrurian-miracles; but it is not the pi*ovince of this zraypoem. 
The province of this my song is tinw to relate the reasons why 
the mean old woman invites the citizens to her cakes.^^ Before 
thy birth, 0 Bacchus, the altars were without sacrifice, and 
the grass was found on the cold hearths. They tell how, 
having subdued the Ganges and all the East, thou didst set 
apart the first fruits for the mighty Jove. Thou wast the first 
to make offering of cinnamon and frankincense, produce of 
thy capture, and the roasted entrails of the ox, emblem of thy 
triumph. From the name of their institutor, the initial offer¬ 
ings take their name*® of “ Libamina’’ and of “ Liba,'* because 
from them a part is offered up on the holy hearths. Cakes 
are offered to the God because he takes delight in sweets; 
they say that honey, too, w'as discovered by Bacchusolfte 
was journeying from the sandy irebrus,^^ attended by the 
Satyrs (my tale contains no uiipleasing humour) ; and they had 
now reached Rhodope and the llow'ery Pangaeum. The cymbal¬ 
bearing hands of his attendants join in united clash. Behold, 
winged insects, till then unknown, flock together at the tink- 

I 

king of Thebes, her son by Echion, because he forbade the celebration of 
the orgies of Bacchus. Lycurgus, king of Thrace, denied the divinity of 
Bacchus, and being punished w'ith insanity, killed his wife and child, and 
cut off liis own legs, mistaliing them for vine branches. He was murdered 
by bia own subjects, who were forbidden by an oracle to taste w'ine till he 
had been despatched. Another account is, that he was slain by panthers 
sjicrcd to Bacchus. 

™ To tell of the Fishes.'] —A'cr. 723. Tliis storv rs, that some sailors, 
finding Biicchus asleep with intoxication, canicrl him off to sell him as a 
slave. When sober, he requested them to steer towards the isle of Naxos; 
W'liicli they foiliug to do, he turned them into dolphins. 

To //.■,’• —^Ver. 726. Varro says that ‘ th6 feast of the Liheralia 

was so called because on that day, throughout the whole city, the 
priestesses of Bacchus, old women crfrvraed with ivy, sit with their cakes 
and chafing-dishes, and perform sacritice for such as will pay them.’ 

33 Take their name.] — \er. 733. It is mucli more likely, as wre have 
before observed, that Bacchus obtained his name of- * Liber,’ from 
• libo,' in Greek \Uj3ia, ‘ to pour out,* which is the root of the word ‘ li- 
bamen,’ signifying ‘that which is poured out in sacrifice.' Ovid is 
frequently more ingenious than correct in his etymology. 

® Ver. 737. This was a river of Thrace, fialling into the ‘ 

^gean sea. Fangseum and Rhodope were mbnntnins of that country^ 
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ling, and on whichever side the brass sends forth its sounds 
the bees follow. Bacchus collects them as they wander, and 
sh\its them in a hollow tree; and he enjoys the reward of the 
discovery of honey. Soon as the.Satyrs, and Sllenns, the 
bald-headed old man, tasted its flavour, they were seeking 
through the whole grove for the yellow honeycombs. The 
old man hears the buzzing of a swarm in a decayed elm ; he 
spies, too, the combs, but declares that he has made no such 
discovery.^. And as he is lazily lolling on the back of his 
bending ass, he guides him close to the elm and its hollow 
bark j he himself, then, stands up above Ais ass, resting on 
the branchy trunk, and now is mgayed hi greedily seeking 
the honey hoarded in the trunk. Thousands of hornets fly 
together, and fix deep their stings in his bare pate, and marie 
the surface^ of his countenance. lie tumbles headlong, and 
is struck by the hoof of the ass ; and then he calls aloud on 
In# companions, and entreats assistance. The Satyrs nm to 
the spot, and laugh at the swollen face of their parent; he 
limps about from the blow on his knee. The God himself 
laughs too, and teaches him how to apply mud to f/ie stings; 
he follows his advice, and with mud bedaubs his face?^ The 
father enjoys the honey, and with justice do w'o offer to 
its discoverer the white honey poured over the warm cake. 
Why a woman presides over them is not a matter of difficult 
discoverj% It is he who with his WTcathed spear arouses the 
choirs of the women. Why it is an old woman that docs 
this ? you ask. It is this period of life which ‘is more ad¬ 
dicted to wine, and is fond of the gifts of the loaded vine. 
You ash w’hy she is wreathed w'ith the ivy '! The ivy is most 

Declares that he has made no such discovcri/.] —748. Literally, 

‘ he dissembles.’ that is to say, he pretends, either by his words or by his 
conduct, that he has not found any honey. ‘ Simulo’ is ‘ to pretend that 
that is, which is not‘ dissimulo’ is ‘ to pretend that that is not, which is.* 
It was not tlie case that he had made no discovery, but be pretended that . 
jsuch was the fact. 

3* The surface.'} —Ver. 754. Perhaps *snmma’ may here be trans¬ 
lated ' the projecting parts’ of his countenance, as his nose and long ean. 

The hoof cf the css.]—Ver. 755—G. Power’s translation is— 

* Down tumbles he; his assc about him laid 
His heels ; there lies he'yawling out for aid. 

The Satyrs flock and laugh, their sire to see 

With swollen up. He halts on’s asse-kick’d knee.’ 
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pleasing to Bacchus, and why this is the case, it will take no 
length of time to teU. The Nymphs of Nysa,^' when his step¬ 
mother sought the hoy, covered his newly-made cradle with 
this leaf. It remains foj* me to discover why the gown of 
freedom’* is given to the youths upon thy day, fair Bacchus; 
whether it is that thou thyself always scemest to be both a hoy 
and a young man, and thy age is midway between the two; or 
that because thou art a father, fathers commit their sons, their 
pledges, to thy care and providence; or that because thou art 
“Liber,” the “vestis libera” [the dress of freedont] is assumed 
under thy patronage, and the course of a life of more liberty 
is commenced; or perhaps it is, because, when the ancients cul¬ 
tivated the fields with more attention, and the senator on the 
farm of his forefathci*s followed up the business ofayricidhtre, 
and the consul received the fasces comlnr/ from the crooked 
plough, and it was no imputation on one’s character to have 
hard-skinued hands, then the rustic population used to come 
to the games into the city; but that compliment W'as paid to 
the Gods, and not to their own private inclination. The dis¬ 
coverer of the grape used to hold the games on his own 
holiday, which now he holds in common with the torch- 
bearing Goddess."^ That therefore the multitude might do 


^ The nymphs nf A^sa.]—Vcr. 7G9. There was a Nysa in Thrace, 
Bccotia, India, and Ara!)ia. The poet probably means tlie last, where 
Bacchus was cntruslcd to the nymphs, tliat he mi.qht be concealed from 
the search of Juno, who was vishful, by his death, to avenge herself for 
the infidelity of Jupiter. Gower thus translates lines 7G5-G— 

‘ But why <dd wives ? That age most bouzie proves, 

And most of all the pleasing vine-juyee loves.' 

The gown of frecdom.l —^Ver. 771. The ‘ toga libera’ was one of 
the titles of the ‘ toga virilis,’ or ' ’•obe of manhood,’ which w'as assumed 
on the ‘ Libcralia,’ or feast of Bacchus, by the young men who had then 
arrived at the age of seventeen years, and wlm then laid aside the *■ toga 
praetexta.’ The ‘toga’ was changed with solemnity, in presence.of the 
Jbares, and they then went to the Capitol or some other temple to pray to the 
gods. It was called ‘ libera,’ because when it w'as assumed, they were free 
from the restraint of masters. The similarity between ‘ liber,’ as an 
epithet of Bacchus, and ‘ liber,’ ‘ free,’ as the poet suggests for his third 
reason, was perhaps the grotmd on which this day w'as chosen for the 
aoleranity. 

39 The torch-bearing OodJess.] —^Ver. 786. Ceres, who is thus repre¬ 
sented in her statues. She carried a torch while seeking her daught^, 
Proserpine, when she hSd been earned off by Pluto. 
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honour to the youth commencing man, the day seemed not * 
unsuitable for conferring the gown of freedom. Hither, 0 
' Father, mayst thou turn uiy head and thy horns with mild in^ 
tent, and grant to my powers a sail swellinff with the prosperous 
ffole. On tliis day and the day before, if I remember aright, 
is the procession to the Argei.^° What they arc, their own 
history*^ will tell. 

The star of the Kite^ slopes downwards towards the Bear, 
tlie daughter of Lycaon; this becomes visible on this night. 
If you would wish to know wlrnt it was that gave heaven to 
tliis bird; Saturn had been expelled from his realm by Jove; 
in his wrath he excites the powerful Titans to arms, and 
demands that assistance which was due to him from the 
Fates. There was a bull, a strange monster, born of his 
mother Earth, a serpent in his hinder parts. Him, by the 
advice of the three Fates, the fierce Styx had witii triple 
'wall shut in tlie gloomy groves. Whoever should give the 
entrails of the bull to be consumed by the flames, it was 
fated that he should be enabled to conquer the eternal Gods. 
With axe made of adamant, Brifireus slays him, and is now 
just on the very point of giving the entrails to the flames. 
Jupiter commands the birds to snatch them away; the kite 
brings them to him, and by its services finds its way to the 
stars. 

One day intervenes, and the festival of Minerva takes place, 
which has its name from the union of five days.^® The first 
day is free from blood, and it is not allowable then to contend 
with the steel; the reason is, that on this day Minerva was 

*** The jirffei.] —Ver. 791. These were certain places in Home, sup¬ 
posed to have been so called from the burial there of certain Argives Who 
had come over with Hercules. According to Livy, these spots were con¬ 
secrated by Nmno. Some writers think that the Argei was the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, Spartan divinities. 

Their oirn history.] —^Ver. 791. Most probably this alludes to some 
topographical history of the places then extant, and well known to 
^very one at that day. 

** The Kite.] —Ver. 794. On the 16th of the calends of April the Kite rises 
achrouycally. It is not known whence Ovid borrowed this story of the 
Kite. This constellation, according to Krebs, is not alluded to by any 
Greek writer on astronomy before the time of Ovid. 

C'nion of Jive rfoys.]—Ver. 810, This was the Quinquatrus, Quin- 
quatre^, or Quinquatria, fitim ' quinque,’' five,’ a festival of Miaervi, 60in« 
ttCDcing on the 14th of the calends of AprU. 
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bom. Tlic next^^ and the three succeeding are celebrated on 
.the sand strewed in the Amphitheatre; thhi the warlike 
Goddess is delighted with the drawn swords. Now, ye youths 
and tender damsels, celebrate Pallas ; he who pays homage to 
Pallas will he learned. Girls, when you shall have propitiated 
Pallas, then comb your wool; learn, h\j icindintj^ to take the 
load off the distafl^ when now it is full. She teaches us 
also witli shuttle to cross the standing warps, and with the 
sley she closes the' open work. Worship her, thou, whose art it is 
to remoTe the stains from the damaged garments; worship 
her, thou, who prep.^rest the (hjeing vessels for the fleeces. 
Nor will any one be able to make neatly the sandals for the 
foot if Palla.s is unpropitious, even though he were more 
skilful than Tychius;^® and even if, compared with ancient 
Epeus, he should excel him in handicraft; yet if Pallas is dis¬ 
pleased, he will be but a bungler. You, too, who drive away dis¬ 
ease by Apollo's art, offer from your fees a few gifts to the God¬ 
dess. And do not you, teachers, a set generally robbed of your 
pay,despise her; she will bring you new pupils: and thou w'ho 
guidcst the graving tool,"*^ and thou who dost enamel the slab 

The next."] —Vcr. 813. On the second day ofllve ftstival comraenceJ 
the gladiatorial combats in the ainphitlieatrc, in honour of tliu goddess. 
The ])lace wliere they fought, was called the ‘ arena,’ it being sprinkled with 
sand or sawdnst, to absorb the blood and to prevent slipping. By some 
the Quinqnatria are supposed to have been identical with the PanathenaL'a, 
a festival instituted at Athens by Orpheus or Erectheus in honour of 
Minerva. Similar license is sai<l to have been allowed to the slaves on the 
Quinqiiatria to that which prevailed on the Saturnalia, and friends then 
iuterciianged presents. 

Tj/chius,'] —Ver. 82-1. lie ’vas a celebrated artificer of Bceotia, and, 
according to Homer, the maker of the shield of Ajax; though, as Mr. 
Stanford remarks, Iloruer’s eulogy of him is only in the character of a 
cobbler. Epeus was the builder of the wooden horse by means of which 
Troy was takeii. 

2tobbe<i of your pay.\ —^Ver. 829. Tliis line has occasioned much 
perplexity ; hut it seems to imply pretty clearlj that the schoolmaster was 
an ill-paid drudge, and that he was obliged to look rather to numbers, for 
a living, than to the individual honesty of his employers. Possibly, like 
the physicians and barristers cf the present day, he w.^ not able to sue 
for his fees at law; and having to trust solely to the honour of his cnvploy- 
Ors, he not unfrequently, or indeed, very frequently, found that he had 
built his exi^iectalions on the sand. His fee Wivs called the ' Minervol,’ and 
an image of the goddess iMinerva stood over the School door. 

^ The graving.teQl.'^ —^Ver. 831. * Caelum.' This was the tool used in 
carving or graving— a * burin,' or' chisel.'. 
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vitli colours, thou, too,.■who fashioiicst the soft stones with, 
skilful hand. She is the Goddess of a thousand crafts; doubt¬ 
less she is the Goddess of song. If I am deserving, may she 
be present, a friend to my pursuits. 

Where tlie Ccelian Hill slopes from its efevation to the plains, 
here, where the way is not quite level, but nearly so, you may 
see a small temple of ]\IinervaCapta,” which the Goddess 
began to possess on her natal day. The cause of the name is 
doubtful. We entitle a skilful genius “ Capitalo,”*** [shrewd] ; 
she is a Goddess full of genius. Or is it because she is said, 
without a mother, to have leaped forth with her shwdd from 
the crown of her father’s head ? Or is it because she came 
to us a captive when Falisci wuis subdued ? And this very fact 
llic ancient records tell. Or is it because she has a law, that 
thieves w'ho are detected in that place, should suffer capital 
punishment? From whatever cause thou derivest thy titles, 
0 Pallas, ever do thou hold thy jEgis^'** before our chiefs. The 
last (lay of the five, commands us to purify the sounding trum¬ 
pets,'*’ and to sacrifice to the hold Goddess. Now, you can 
say, having raised your eyes to the sun, “ He yesterday weighed 
doivn the llecce of flie .she('p of riirixus.” ''^ 

By the deceit of the accursed step-mother, the sccd-corii 

^ Capitale.l—^fx. 83B-9. We have a viiljrar cxprcRsion somewhat 
similar to this at the present day. If a person is clever and shrewd, it is 
common to say of liim that ‘he lias a good hcad-piccc/ So ‘capitalis,’ 
from * caput/the ‘ head,’ will mean 'with a head, or ‘relating to the 
head.’ Gower translates this and the following lines thus— 

* The reason’s doubtfull; She’s the mtncrall 
Of wit, which quick is called capital!. 

Or else, hceause her fatlior's aching head 

She, arm’d with shield, sans help of wife, did shed.’ 

JEyis.l —Vcr. 848. This was the shield of Minerva, and it was so 
called because it was covered with a goat skin, aiyi?, that of the goat 
Arnalthca, that suckled Jupiter. In it too w’as set the head of the Gor¬ 
gon Medusa, which turned the beholder into stone. 

^ The sounding trumpets.l —Ver. 849. This was the feast of the 
‘'Fuhilustrium/ or ‘purification of trumpets,’ on the 10th of the calends 
of \prll. Yarro and Festus inform us that the trumpets used in the 
sacred rites were piu’ified in the ‘Atrium Sutoriuni,'or ‘Shoemakers’ Hall.’ 
Its locality is not known. 

PhiHxus.] —Ver. 852, The story of Ino, and her device to destroy 
her step-children, has been in part related in a note to the second Book. ^ 
The story is )iove comoleted. It is again referred to by the Poet. 
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= ^eing parched, the blade had not raised the car, as it is wont 
.to do. A person is sent to the oraculat^^ tripod, that he may 
bring back, by an infallible answer, what remedy the Delphic. 
God gives out for the unproductive soil. lie, corrupted too, 
as well as the seed, brings word, that, by the oracle, the death 
of Ilellc and of' the youthful Phrixus was required. The 
citizens, the unfavourable season, and Ino, drove the king, 
while still resisting, to submit to the direful command. And 
novo^ his sister and Phrixus having their temples wreathed with 
b^nghs, stand together before the altar, and bew'ail their 
common destiny. Their mother, as by chance she is float¬ 
ing®^ in the air, sees them, and, in dismay, strikes her naked 
breast with her hand ; and then, with clouds in her train, she 
leaps down into the city of those descended from the dragon,®"* 
and snatches aw'ay her children; and that they may take 
flight, a ram, most resplendent with gold, is given them. He 
bears the two through the long channel of the Hellespont^ 
The damsel is said to have been holding hi.4 horn with a feeble 
left hand, when from herself she imparts a name®® to that 
tract of water. Her brother almost perishes together with 
her, while he is endeavouring to assist her as she falls, and 
extends afar his outstretched hands. He weeps as though the 
partner of the twmfold danger were lost, not knowing that nom 
she w'ps the bride of the azure Deity. Having arrived at the 
shore, the ram is made a Constellation; but his golden fleece 
reaches the Colchiaii palace.®® 

The oracular tripodJ] —^Ver. 855. This was a scat or table with 
three legs, on wliich the prics£;..s.s sat, while delivering the oracles of 
Apollo in the Delphian temple. .Some suppose that it was pierced, and 
that through it the priestess inhaled certain mephitic fumes, which were 
productive of a kind of madness or frenzy, wliicli was mistaken for 
l}rophctic inspiration. 

“ She is floating^ —^Ver. 863. ‘Pej^nderat.' ‘Floating,' or ‘hover¬ 
ing,’ is an apt term for ’ Nephele,’ their mother, who had been changed 
into a cloud, 

^ Heecended from the droyew.]—Ver. 865. Thebes was founded by 
Cadmus, who killed a dragon, which hod slain his companions, and then 
sowing the teeth, a crop of armed, men was raised; these killing each 
other till their number.was reduced to-five, with their assistance he built 
the city, whence the* present epithet. 

^ Imparts a name.l—^7er. 870. That of Hellespont, * the sea of 
HeUe.’ 

^ The CoktMan Phrixus bringing the fleece to 
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When the approaclung dawn shall have sent before it thr^* 
light bearing f/ayg, you shall have the hours of day equal®^ 
with those of night. When from this period the shepherd 
shall have four times penned his well-fed kids, four times the 
grass been white with dew fresh fallen, Janus will require to 
be adored, and with him mild Concord, and the Health of 
Uomc,®** and the altar of Peace. 

The Moon governs the months; the worship of the Moon 
on the Aventinc HiU*® terminates the period of this month.. 


Colchis, vEctes, the king, gave him his daughter, Chalciopc, in marriage, 
and then, to secure possession of the fleece, he put Pliryxus to death, To 
recover it, the Avgoiiaulic expedition, under Jason, was formed. 

Hours of day cyKn/.]—Vcr. 878. The vernal equinox on the 8th of 
the calends of April, or the 2jth of March. 

58 Health of JiomcJ] —Ver. 882. ‘ Salus,' ‘ Health,' was the daughter 
of yEsculapius : her temple was built on the Quiriiial lull by C. Junius 
Hulmlcus. 

The Aventine Jnnj] —Ver. 884. Servius Tullius built a temple in 
honour of Diana on the Aventine hill. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CONTENTS. 

Thr iuvocation of Vomis, Ver. 1—18. The nohle origin of Germanicus, 
anil his descent from Venus through ^Eneas; vith the reason why April 
was formerly the second month, lU—GO. The dilFerent opinions on the 
origin of the name: the power of Venus, 61—132. The festival of 
Venus and Fortuna Virilis; Venus Verticordia, 133—162. The setting 
of the Scorpion, 1G3-4. 'I^he setting of the Pleiades, and their number, 
165—178. The Mcgalesia: the mythological history of the Mother of 
the Gods, and her arrival at Konic from Phrygia, 179—372. The dedi¬ 
cation of the temple to Fortuna Publica: the victory of Cajsar over 
Juba: the setting of Libra and Orion: the rainy season, 373—388. 
7’he games of Ceres, and her praises: the rape of Proserpine, 389—620. 
The dedication of the temple to Jupiter Victor, and to I.iberty, 621— 
624. The hailstorms, and the victory of Cicsar at Mutina, 625—628. 
The festival of the Fordicidia, or sacritice of the jircgnant cow; the insti¬ 
tution of that ceremonial by Nunm, 629—672. Augustus proclaimed 
linpcrntor, 673—676. The setting of the IIyades, 677-8. The setting 
lire to the foxes, in the Circensian games, 679—712. The passingjof 
the Lion from the constellation of the llam to llic Pull, 713—720. The 
Palilia, or festival of Pales, 721—806. The foundation of the city and 
the death of llemus, 807—862. The Ihnalia; the alliance of Mezeii- 
lius with Turnus, 863—900. The middle of Spring: the setting of the 
llam ; tlic showery season; and the rising of the Dog-star, 901—904. 
The Robigalia, 905—942. The Floralia; and the reception of Vesta 
into the Palatium, 943—954. 

'‘Fayottb the poet I s^id, ** tliou gonial mother of the 
twin-loves ;*’* towards the poet, she turned her countenance. 

* Favour the poet."] —^Ver. 1-2. Gower’s whimsical translation is, 

* “Alme, queen of payring love, assist,” 1 cried: 

* To me she streight her chearful eye applied.’ 

^ Of the twin /ov«.]—Ver. 1. Cicero mentions three Loves or Cupids, 
(On the Nature of the Gods, Book iii. c. 23,) the lirst, the son of Diana 
and Mercury; the second, of Venus and Mercury; apd the third, Anteros. 
.Other writers mention two only—the celestial, the sou of Jupiter and 
Venus; anc^ the terrestrial, the son of Nox and Erebus. These are some¬ 
times distingttshed aa the honourable and the sensual Loves. 
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" What wilt thou of me?” she said. “ Surely thouwast hvi < 
just now in the habit of singing of mightier subjects j* hast 
thou stiU in thy tender bosom the old wound By this time. 
Goddess, I replied, thou hast heard enough of my wound.** 
Ghe smiled, and immediately in that direction the sky was 
without a cloud. “ Wounded or whole, have I ever been guilty 
of deserting thy standards ?® Thou wast ever the object of 
my purpose, the came of my toil. Free from all blame, in 
my early years, I have sported in scenes that became my age; 
now a more extensive range® is trodden by my steeds. I sing 
of the festivals with their reasons, as they are extracted from 
the ancient annals, and of the Constellations as they sink be¬ 
neath the earth and rise again. I have now arrived at the 
fourth month, in which of all thou art the most extolled. 
Thou knowest, Venus, that both the poet and the month ai’e 
devoted to thee.’* Influenced hy my address, she lightly 
touched my temples with a sprig of Cythera'an myrtle,' and 
said, “ Accomplitjli the w'ork which thou hast undertaken.” 

I was sensible of her power, and suddenly the pecidicr 
reasons for the days of remark became evident; Let my 
bark speed onward while, thus it may, and while the fa-^ 
vouring brcoz(*s blow. Yet, if any part of my Calendar 
ought to affect thee, it is in April thou findcst that hy whicli 
thy attention ought to be detained. This mouth, through an 

® Miyhiicr mbjccts.'] —Ver. 3. Namely, the preceding books of the 
‘Fasti,* which treat of more serious subjects than love, the theme of many 
of his former poems. 

* The old wounrf.]y-Ver. 4. Alluding to the ‘Amores/ one of his pre¬ 
vious compositions, in which he had complained of the pains and disap- ■ 
])ointments attendant on love. 

5 Deserting thy atandardi,.\ —Ver. 7. This figure is taken from the rigid 
rules of militaiy discipline among the Romans. The poets were fond of 
comparing the pains of the lover to the toils of the soldier in active service. 
Gower thus translates this and the following line— 

‘ Or sound or sore, I ne’er forsook thy tent; 

Thon art my daily task, my ornament.* 

® A more extensive range.] —^Vcr. 10. ‘Area.* This figure is derived 
from the games in the Circus. 

" Cythercean myrtle^ —^Ver. 15. The myrtle was the favourite plant of 
Venus. Servius (on the Georgies of Virgil, Book ii. 1. 64) says, that Venus 
-chose this plant because it flourished near the sea, whence she sprung | 
nnd because it'was esteemed for its medicinal qualities in female diseases, 

k2 
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<JUufitrious line, descends to thee, and becomes peculiarly 
/'thitie by the nobility, which is thy lot by adoption. This did 
OUT father, ofl’spriiig of Ilia, perceive, when h(‘planned out the 
lengthy year, and himself celebrated his ancestors. And as, 
to fierce Mars he gave the first place in the succession, because 
he had been the immediate cause of his being ; so did he desire 
that Venus,® found in the fine of his extraction through many 
generations, should have the place of the second month. And 
■while seeking the origin of his race, and tlic generations as 
they were traced upw'ards, he w^nt oven as far back as to the 
Gods themselves in the line of his kindred. Could he be igno¬ 
rant, forsooth, that Dardanua® w'as born of Klectra, the daugli- 
tcr of Atlas ? And that T'llectra shared the bed of Jove ? .Ifis 
son Avas Ericthonius; from him IVos sprung ; he W’as the father 
of Assaracus, Assaraciis of Capys. This last begot Anchises, 
with whom, Venus did not disdain to hold the name of parent 
in common, licnee was bom iEneas; his piety well proved, 
bore the sacred relics and his father sitting on his shoulders, 
a second pious charge, through the flames of Troy. At length 
wc have arrived at the blessed name of Iiilus,^° from ■which 
point the Julian house is connected with its Trojan ancestors." 
His son was Postumus,^‘who, because he was born in the deep 

® Fenus."] —Ver. 27—30. Gower thus renders these lines— 

‘ So Venus many ranks before his mother, 
lie mistress made of this next following other.; 

And iurning o’er Time’s rolls to find the ground 
Of his descent, the gods his parents found.’ 

* Dardanua.’} —Ver. 31. Dfjdanus was the son of Jupiter anfl Electra, 
the daughter of Atlas. He was the founder of Troy, and by his wife 
Astioche, or Satis, he became the father of Ericthonius. The poet pro¬ 
ceeds to recount the. ancestry of Ailneas from Dardanus, and then the de¬ 
scent of the Alban kings from .Loeas down to Romulus. 

“ Blessed name o/Julus.] —Ver. 39. liilus was one of the names of 
Ascanius, the son of iEneas. He calls that name ‘felix,’ or * blessed/ as it 
was (in a more modern form) the family name of the Julii, of which house 
yulius Caesar was by birth a member ; and Augustus, Tiberius, and Genna- 
nicus became so by adoption. 

A lyqfan ancestors.] —Ver. 40. ‘Teucros.* This name seems to have 
been applied to the Trojans almost exclusively by the Latiu poets. Homer 
and the older Greek ■writers never use it: the later ones but very rare]^. 

His son was Postumas.] —Ver. 41. Or the passage will admit of this 
tronslation—^Postumus succeeded himfor Virgil says that Postumus was 
the son of jEneas \ and Dionysius tdls us, that on the death of iEneast 
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sylvan shades, was called Silviiis, among the Latian natioii.- 
And he, Xatinus, is tliy sire Alba succeeds Latiniis, Epytus 
succeeds to tliy dignity, 0 Alba. He gave to Capys the re- , 
vived name of Troy;^^ he, too, became thy grandsirc, 0 
Calpetus. And wliile, in succession to him, Tiberinus. was oc-* 
copying the throne of his father, he is said to have been 
drowned in the eddy of the Etrurian stream. And yet he had 
Jived to see Agrippji, his son, and llcmulus,^*'’ liis grandson. 

Lavinia, beiiiR pregnant, fled into tlic woods tlirougli fear of liilus, and 
there produced Postunius, who derived one of his immes from his post¬ 
humous birih, and his other name (Sylvius) from his hirth in the woods. 

Laiinus is thy iirc.]—\'cr. 43. According to Virgil and other 
writers, Latinns was the bon of /liiieas Sylvius, amt grandson of Sylvius 
rostlmmns; hence, some writers have concluded that a couplet has been 
lost here. Li\}, J)ion\!>ius, and Euschius have also given lists of the 
Alban Icings, which ditJer but little from that here given by Ovid. The 
diiTerencc, buch as it is, tvid lie seen from a comparison of the following 
lists. 


Livv. 

Dionysius. 

Eu'^ktuus. 

Ovid. 

yEneas. 

,/Eneas. 

ilhieas. 

.^ueas. 

Ascaniiis. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Sylvius. 
yEncas. * 

Silvias. 
yEneas SyUlu'. 

Syhius. 

yEneas. 

Sylvius. 

Latiiius. 

Latinns SUvius. 

Latinns. 

Latinus. 

Allia. 

Albas Syliius. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

At is. 

Cap(‘ius Sylvius. 

Sylvius At his. 

E pit us. 

Capys. 

Cajiys Sylvius. 

Capj s. 

(’apys. 

Capelus. 

Calpetus Sylvius. 

Calpetus. 

Calpetus. 

TiboriniM. 

Tiheriims. 

Tiheriims Sylvius. 

Tiberinus. 

Agripi>a. 

Agrippas Sylvius. 

Agrippa. 

Rciuulus. 

Romulus. 

Allatles Sylvias. 

Rcmulns. 

Agrippa. 

Avenlinus. 

Avcntiuiib Sylvius. 

Avcntiuus. 

A\ciitinus 

I’roca. 

Procas Sylvius. 

Pi’ocas. 

Pioca. 

Amulius. 

Amulius Sylvius. 

Amulius. 

Numitor. 


Ovid gives a list of the Alban kings in the fourteenth Hook of the Meta¬ 
morphoses, 1. GOO, where he calls Calpetus, Capelus, and Agrippa by the 
name of Agrota. This line of the Alban kings is universally considered by 
historians as a fiction of the later times of the Homan republic. Sec 
Niebuhr's Roman History, i. 202. 

. Revived 7iame of Troy.'\ —Ver. 45. That is, lie restored the use of 
a name or epithet that hud been in use at Troy. Capys was tne name of 
the father of Anchiscs, and of one of the companions of iEncas. iEneid, 
Book i. 1. 183. 

“ Remulns.'] —Ver. 50. He is called by Livy ‘Romulus.’ Either name 
is a diminutive for ‘Remus,’ or‘Romus.' Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, 
Book xiv. 1. 616, represents him as incurring the vengeance of heaven by 
imitating lightning, and affecting to be a divinity. 
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' say that against Remuins the thunderbolts were hurled. 
.-AftsF these came Aventinus, from whom the place and the 
iuu, too, derived its name. After him the sovereignty 
passed to Procas; him Nuraitor followed, the brother of the 
cruel Amulhis; Ilia and Lausus*® were the cliildrcn of Nu- 
mitor. Lausus falls by his uncle’s sword; Ilia is beloved by 
Mars, and produces thee, Quirinus, with Remus, thy twin- 
brother. He ever boasted that his lineage was from IMars and 
Venus, and weU did he entitle himself to gain credit for the 
assertion. And, that generations to come might not bo igno¬ 
rant of this, to the Gods of his race he consecrated the months 
in succession. But I conjecture tliat the month of Venus re¬ 
ceived its name ' Aprilis^ from the Greek language;'^ the 
Goddess obtained her name, * Aphrodite* from the foam of the 
sea. But you must not wonder that any thing is called by a 
name from the Grecian tongue ; for the Italian land was the 
Greater Grmcia.*® Evander arrived there with a fleet, m.anncd by 
his fellow countrymen; Alcides, loo^ came thither; each of them 
of Grecian extraction. The Club-bearer, as a stranger fe'd his 

herd on the pasturage of Aventine, and Albula^® afforded drink 

« 

Zat/su*.]—Ver. 54. The brother of Ilia is called jl^gestus by Diony¬ 
sius, and by I’lutarch, Ainitus. He was treadicrously slain by his uncle 
while hunting. Plutarch says that Ntiniitor did rcigu for some time be¬ 
fore he was deposed by Amulius. 

• ” From the Greek languaye.']-~\or, 61. According to Maerpbius, 
Romulus called the month Aprilis by that name in honour of Venus, who 
was called by the Greeks ‘Aphrodite,' from d^poc, ‘the foam of the 
sea.’ Ovid prefers this derivation (in flattery to the Julian house) to 
that from ‘aperio,' ‘to open,' wliieh has by far the greater probability of 
being the correct etymology., ScaUgcr would derive the name of this 
month from ‘aper,’ 'a boar,' because that animal was a customary sacri¬ 
fice at this season. 

The Greater Greecia .^—^Ver. 64. Commentators have been much at 
a loss to tell why Italy received this name from the Grsecian settlers, if it 
is intended to apply to the whole of Italy, and not the southern part, 
which in later times was known as Magna Graeoia. Mr. Tliynne appears 
to suggest the true reason for the name; because, in fact,, the Greeks found 
Italy a much more spacious country than the limited region which they 
had left. 

” Albula.'^ —Ver. 68. This was the early name of the river Tiber. 
Gower thus renders this and the following line— 

‘ That clubbed pilgrime did his club display 
On Aventine, and drank of Albula.' 
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to a God so mighty. The chief, too, from Neritos^ 
thither; the Lesti^gonians attest it,‘^ and that shore which siaHt 
bears the name of Circe.® And now were the walls at 
Telegoniis® erected, and the city of the watery Tibur,®* which 
Grecian hands had built. Halesus,” too, had arriveijj^ driven 
away by the death of the son of Atreus, from whom the FaJis- 
can land believes that it received its name.'*® Add Antenor®^ 
as well, the adviser of peace at Troy, and, Apulian Daunus, 
thy son-in-law, the grandson of CEneus.® * At a later pe- 

Neritos.'] —Ver. 69. Servius tells us that this was a mountain of 
Ithaca. Virgil (iEneid, Book iii. 1. 270) and Pomponius Mela, the 
geographer, seem to consider it as a distinct island in the vicinity of Ithaca. 

Ai/est it.] —^Ver. 69. Attest the arrival of Ulysses in Italy; for, being 
a race of cannibals, tbey caught and devoured some of his companions, as 
we learn in the tenth Book of the Odyssey. They lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Fonnisp, in Canipania. 

Name of Circc.] —Vcr. 70. This was the promontory of Circseum, 
in Latium, supposed once to have formed the island of * Mxa..* Circe in¬ 
habited it. She was the daughter of Ilcllus, or the sun, and Persa, and 
by her magic art changed all intruders upon her island into swine. By 
the aid of Mercury, Ulysses escaped the CAercisc of her terrific power 
upon himself, and obtained the restoration of his companions, who had 
been transformed by her, to their original form. 

Walls of 'Tclcgonua.] —^Vcr. 71. Telegouus was the son of Ulysses 
and Circe., tie went to Ithaca to seek his father, and accidentally killed 
him. On his return to Italy, he founded Tusculum, in Latium, north of 
Alba Longa. 

Watery Tibnr.] —Vcr. 71. This was a town of Latium, on the river 
Anio, whence its (■j)it]ict here, ‘udi,' ‘watery.* It was founded by 
Tiburnus, Catillus, and Coras, three brothers, who led thither a colony 
from Argos. Its site is now occupied by the town of Tivoli. 

Jlalesus.] —Ver. 73. lie is supposed to have been a son of Aga¬ 
memnon, who conspired with Clyleinncstra to slay his father, after whose 
murder he fled to Italy, where he founded the town of FaUsci, and intro¬ 
duced the worship of Juno. 

Received its name.] —^Ver. 74. F and H were sounded by the 
ancient Digamma, and were therefore confused in sound. According to 
Cicero and Quintilian, S was changed into R in many instances. 

.. Antenor.] —Vcr, 75. Autenor, according to Homer, always advo¬ 
cated peaceful measures in the Trojan councils. The Greeks aid said to 
have permitted him to leave Troy with a colony of the Hencti from Asia 
Minor, on which he came into Italy, and founded Patavium, now Padua. 
By the Heneti, or Veneti, the city of Venice is supposed to have been 
founded. 

37* Grandson qf GEneus.] —Ver. 75. Dioraedes, the grandson of 
CBncus, king of yEtolia, on his return from Troy, being driven from' 
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and after Antenor, did iEneas bring his Gods from tlie 
;;li^es of Troy to our regions. Solymus from Phrygian Ida was 
,i^e of his companions, from whom the city of ^ulnio derives 
"its name. Cold Sulmo,*® Germanicus, my native place! Ah! 
Iwetched me! How distant is it from the Scythian soil! 
Shall Ithen, so far but suppress thy complaints, my Muse; 
sacred subjects must not be sung to a desponding lyre. To 
what point will not envy proceed ‘I There arc some, 0 Venus,^^ 
who would rob thee of the honour of a month, and who be¬ 
grudge it thee. For, because the spring at that time is opening 
every thing, and the contracted ruggedness of the frost is 
yielding, and the prolific earth is teeming, they say that Apj’il 
is so called from the aperient season; that month, whicii 
Venus, having laid her hand upon it, claims as her own. She 

liis own country by the infidelity Jind intrigues of liis wife, came to 
Apulia, married the daughter of Dauiius, the king, and founded Arg^ripa, 
or Argi, in that country. 

At a later period.] —Vcr. 77. AKneas did not amve in Italy till 
.'iftcr the other settlers that have been mentioned. According to Virgil, 
his wanderings lasted seven years. 

‘5 Cold Sulmo.] —Vcr. 81. Solymus w'as the rejjiitcd founder ol’ 
Siilino, the birth-place of Ovid, which was a small town of the I’cligni, 
lietwccn Aquila and Venafrum. The (‘oniitry of the Teligni was remark¬ 
able for its coldness, as is attested by Horace, Odes, Hook iii. Ode 19,1.28. 
There is something very affecting in the repetition by tlie exiled poet of 
the name, of liis dear Snlmo, his reminding Geriuniiieus that it was his 
native place, and Ids allusion to the imineiise distance that then separated 
him from it. 

5" Shall I thent so far ?J — Xcr. 83. The poet suddenly checks himself 
in his complaints. This is a very graceful instance of the figure Aposio- 
pesls; he appears as if about to nay, ' Shall I, then, be allowed, so far 
from my native Sulmo, to draw my last breath or to that effect. 

O Fenus.] —Vcr. 86. The expressions here used arc obviously em¬ 
ployed to flatter the ambition of the Julian family to be regarded as the 
descendants of Venus. Macrobius tells us that both Aphrodite and Venus 
were names unknown to Home under the kings; and it is vciy probable 
that the name of Venus was introduced at a mucli later period. Some phi¬ 
lologists have supposed her to have been a Syrian goddess, worshipped 
under the name of Benoth as well as Astarte; and in the books of the Old 
Testament we more than once find mention made of a place called Succotli 
Benoth, which is supposed to mean ‘ the tents of Venus,’ as being, per- 

the especial seat of her worship. If this conjecture is well grounded, 
the probability is that the Homans received the name of Venus either 
through their intercourse with Carthage, wliich was a Phoenician colony, ot 
that it arrived at Rome by the way of Greece and Sicily. 
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indeed most worthily holds sway over the whole circle of the 
year i she owns a sovereignty inferior to that of no Deity. 
She riih‘s tlie heaven, the earth, and the waves that gave her 
birth ; .and by the power of her embraces she holds sway over 
every kind. Slie it was who created all the Gods ; 'twoiild be 
a tedious task to enumerate them ; she furnished the primary 
causes for the plants and the trees. She it w'as that brought 
together the untaught minds of men, and instnicted them to 
unite, each one with his mate. What is it but alluring delights 
that creates the whole race of the birds of the air ? If gentle 
love is away, then do the flocks refuse to pair. With another 
male the furious ram fights with his horn, but the forehead of 
his beloved ewe"’' Ik* is careful not to hurt. The bull, at 
whom all the ]^asturo3 and .ill the w'ood tremble, followi 
the heifer, divested of his fierceness. The same influence pre* 
serves whatever it is that has life beneath the wide o(:e.in, and 
it fills the w.iters with fishes innumerable. It Avas she that first 


divested man of his savage habits of life ; from her were de¬ 
rived the arts of dress, and the careful attention to the person. 
The lover is said at first to have chaunted his serenade at the 


closed doors ofhh mistress throughout the Hvrlour/ night that 
was denied to him; then, it Avas an effort of oratory to preA.iil 
upon the enicl m.iid, and each man was clotpient, he pJt^Ofliny 
for h}me!f\\\& OAvn cansc. 13y means of her Averc a tlionsand 
.arts first touched upon, and through tin* desire of jfleasiug, 
many things Avei'C discovered, AA'hich before lay roiiecalod. 
Call any one be found to dare to deprive this of the 

priAilcge of^giving her name to the second month Far from 
me he such madness. What ? Is it only because she is cA'cry 
where powerfu], and honoured by many a temple, that the 
Goddess has a peculiar claim to honour in our city '! O, man 
of Rome, it was in defence of thy ancestral Troy that Venir; 
was A\delding arms, when, mangled by the spear®* on her 


Beloved fit e.]—Vcr. 101>2. Gower thus renders fiiese two lines— 
‘ Tlie surly ram will Avith a ram knock horns; 

But yet to hurt his lovely ewe he scorns.’ 

® Second month.} —Vcr. 115. That is to say, the second month in the 
original year of Uoinulus. 

Mangled hy the spew.]—^Vcr. 120. Namely, in the comlmt between 
Diomedes and dSneas, Avhere she interfered in favour of her son.—Iliad, 
Book ill. 1. 535. • 
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tender wrist, she lamented aloud. By the decision, too, of a 
Trojan she overcame two of the daughters of heaven.^® Ah 1 
would that the defeated Goddesses had failed to remember 
this! ' And douhtlessy she was called the daughter-in-law of 
Assaracus, that, in fact, in future times the great Cmsar 
might have ancestors sprung from the line of Iiilus, her r/e- 
scendant. And no .season "was there ■ more becoming for 
Venus than the spring ; in spring the earth is beauteous; in 
spring the soil is unbound: then docs the herbage raise its 
head, having burst the ground ; tlicii from tlie swelling bark 
docs the shoot push forth the bud; find the lovely Venus is 
deserving of the lovely season, and, as Is her wont, she is in 
close conjunction with her own dear Mars. In spring she bids 
tlie curved ships®® to go on their way along the deep llmt gave 
her birth, and no longer to dread the hlustcring of the winter. 

Properly, ye Latiau matrons and ye maidens, do ye wor¬ 
ship the goddess, and ye who are without the fillets®’ and 
the garment with lengthened train. Untie the golden neck¬ 
laces from ber neck of marble; remove her’jewels: the God¬ 
dess must be laved all over.®® Restore her golden necklaces®® 
to her neck when dried: then must other flowers, then must 

Daughters of Jtcaven.’] —Ver. 121-2. Gower’s version is— 

‘ She put two ladies down (a Trojane jud«e). 

Ah ! Tiiay those twainc not think of that «id grudge.' 

This is an allusion to her contest with Juno and Minerva for the golden 
apide. 

•*’' The curved a/tips.]—Ver- 131. From the third of the ides of Novem¬ 
ber to the sivth of 11 ic ides o: March tlie sea was not deemed navigable. 
The ships were llieu laid up ou sliore. In spring they were launched for 
the season by tin* agency of rollers placed under them. To this Horace 
makes allusion, Odes. Book i. Ode 1, 1. 3. 

Without the filkts-l —Ver. 134. The women of light cliaracter at 
Rome were not allowed to wear the 'vittae,' or ‘fillets,' which were 
restricted to the priestesses; or the ‘stola,' or long garment with a deep 
Hnstita,' or ‘ flounce,' which was worn by women of character only; on 
the contrary, they were restricted to Wearing the 'toga.' 

* Laved all over."} —Ver. 136. The wasliings of the statues of the 
various divinities were common among both the Greeks and the Romans. 
It is conjectured that only the women of the lowest rank took part in the 
trashing of the Goddess on this occasion. 

^ Golden nechlaces.] —Ver. 137. * Redimicula.' This word generally 
signifies the strings or ribbons which fell on the shoulders from th» 
'mitra,' or head-dress, and were probably used for the purpose of tying it 
nnder the chin. Here, ho|rever, it seems to mean ‘ necklaces.' 
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a fresh rose be given to her. You too, she bids to bathe» 

wearing chaplets of the green myrtle; and why she does so, 
learn now, for a cause exists. All naked, she was drying her 
dripping tresses on the sea-shore ; the Satyrs, a wanton set, be¬ 
held the goddess. She perceived it, and concealed her person 
by an intervening myrtle tree ; she was saved l&y so doing, and 
she desires you to commemorate the cirewmtance. 

Learn now, why ye offer the incense to Fortuna Virilis 
in that place which is all moist with the application of 
warm water. That place beholds you all with your gar¬ 
ments laid aside, and every imperfection of your naked 
person is exposed. To conceal these, and to hide them from 
your husbands, does- Fortuna Virilis engage; and this she 
does, if refiuested so to do, with the offering of a little frankin¬ 
cense: And bo not reluctant to take the poppy bruised with 
the snow-white milk, and the honcy'*^ trickling from the 
squeezed combs, ^\^^en first Venus was led home by her 
eager husband, sin; drank of this; from that time she was a 
wife. With suppliant words appease her; under her protec¬ 
tion abide both beauty, good morals, and fair fame. Rome 
had, in lapse of lime, degenerated from the virtue of its an¬ 
cestors ; then, men of the olden- time, did ye consult the 
Cumaeaii Sibgl:'' She commanded a temple to be erect- 

« Fortuna Virilis.'] —Vcr. 145. Plutarch, in one instance, says that a 
temple was erected to the Goddess, Male Fortune, (or rather, Fortune of 
the Males), by Anens Martins; in another place he refers the building 
of it to Servias Tullius, in which statement he is supported by Dionysius. 
The temple contained a w'oodcn statue of Servius Tullius. Gower thus 
renders this and the next line— 

‘ Male Fortune, pleas’d with hut a little spice, 

Hides from your husbands all deformities.’ 

It must be remembered that Fortuna Virilis was not a God, but a Goddess, 
to whom were entrusted the fortunes of the male sex. 

And the honey."] —Ver. 152. A drink made of milk, honey, and 
bruised poppies, was given to the bride on the day of her nuptials, as we 
are informed by Pliny, Nat. Hist. Book xix. c. 8. It was called ‘cocetum.’ 

4®, The Cumaan Sibyl.] —Ver. 158. Sibylla is a name given by the 
anient writers to several Tiiy6tcriou.s personages of antiquity; Pliny 
mentions three, Plato one, ySlian four, and Varro ten. The Sibyl alluded 
to in the text, and mentioned in the third Book, 1.534, with reference to 
her great age, resided at Cumae, in Italy. Erythrca was her name, though 
she is sometimes called Ilerophile, Daphne, Deiphohe, Manto, &c. Apollo 
granted her a life to equal in the years of its duration the grains con¬ 
tained' in a handful of sand. Forgetting to add to her request the ezyoy* 
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cd*® to Venus: this being duly performed on lliat occasion, Venus 
obtained the name of “ Verticordiaf fcom the change of the 
heart. Ever do thou, most beauteous Goddess, look upon the 
descendants of -dilneas with pleased aspect, and do thou protect 
so many of tliy daughters-in-law. 

Whilst I am speaking, the JScorpion, formidable for the sting 
of his elevated tail, plunges headlong ” uito the green waves. 

When the night sliall have passed away, and the sky shall 
first begin to blush, and the birds, touched by the dewdrops, 
shall complain; and the traveller shall mto throw a.side his half- 
consumed torch after w'atching out the nigiit, and the swain 
sliall proceed to his wonted toil; then do the Pleiades begin 

meat of health and stroni^th, decrepitude and infirmity liecamc her lot as 
her years advanced. Wlicn /Thieas requested her aid in his descent to the 
infernal rejjions. seven hundred years of lier life liad elapsed. Thei'e 
was another Sdijl of Cum.ra, ijwKolia, who is represented as being 
a dificrent personage from the former. One of the Silnls otTered Tar- 
quinins Pri^e^s, or, .as some say, Superbus, nine books for a sum of money ; 
ou being twice refused, she each time burned three, and the king then 
purchased the remaining three for the original price. Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
Hook xiii. c. 13) says there were but throe hooks originally, of which she 
burned two. They were carefully preserved in the Cajiitolium, in a stone 
chest, deposited in a vault underground. They ^\cre supposed to shadow 
forth the destinies of Home, and were consulted ou great emergencies; 
two men, called the * Duumviri Sacrorum,' were ap})oiulcd for that especial 
purpose. 

To ho erected.'] —^Vcr. 159. In the year a.u.c. f.39, in the con¬ 
sulship of Acilius Halbus and J’oreius Cato, Elvia, the maiden daughter 
of Elvius, a Ilian of equestrian rank, was struck with lightning while 
,ojA horseback, returning with her father to Apulia from the plays at 
Rome. Her clothes were torn, her tongue forced out, and the trappings 
of the horse wrenched from his body. On this, llie augurs declared that 
the occurrence liurtendcd infamy to the knights and the Vestals of Rome- 
A female slave gave information that Emilia, laoinia, and Martia, three 
Vestals, were carrying on an intrigue with some of the Equites. By the 
direction of the Sibylline books, two Greeks and two Gaids w'erc buried 
alive to propitiate some foreign deities, and a statue was erected to Venus 
Vcrticordia, ‘ the cliangcr of hearts,' that she might turn the hearts of the 
females from iuhiuity. Sulpicia, the wife of Fulviiis Placcua, w as selected, 
by reason of the purity of her character, to dedicate the statue. 

^ Plunges headlong.] —Ver. 1G4. The cosmical setting of the constel- 
lafioD Scorpio on the calends of April. 

The Pleiades begin.'] —Ver. 169. The heliacal setting of the Pleiades 
on the fourth day of the nones of April. They were the daughters of 
Atlas, who was said to support tlie world on his shoulders; and, as in their 
setting, the weight of the l^iavens was supposed to be decreased^ they were 
said thereby to case his shoulders of a part of his burden 
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to I'eliovc tlie shoulders of their father Atlas: the Pleiadet, 
which arc wout to be called seven, but which really are but 
six in number. Either it is because hut six of them came 
into the embraces of the Gods; for they say that Sterope 
sliarcd the bed of Alars; Halcyone, that of Neptune; and you, 
beautiful Ceheno, Maia, Electra, and Taygcte, that of Jupiter. 
Mcrope, the seventh,’ was married to a mortal, to thee, 0 
Sisj"phus.‘‘“ Xhe repents of this, and in solitude lies concealed, 
through shame of what she did. Or it is, because Electra 
coulfl not enilur(‘ to look on the ruins of Troy,*' and placed 
iicr hand bf-rore her eyes. 

Three times let tlie heavens roll round on their revolving 
axle; three times let Titan yoke and unyoke his steeds. Forth¬ 
with the Eerecynthian tlute’® shall blow, together with the 
crooked horn, and the festival of the Idman mother shall take 
place. Il(’r eiinueh pn-.^sts slijili ■walk in procession, and shall 
beat the holloAv tambourines, and the cymbals, struck by the 
cymbals, shall send forth their tinklings. She herself shall 
be borne, seatedoji the en’eminate shoulders of her companions, 
earned with loud howlings through the middle of tJie streets. 
The theatre is resouiiLling,®^ and the gimics are noAV summoning 

] —Vcr. 17.'>. He "was the son of yEolus, and the founder 
of Corinth, lie was notorious for his robberies and frauds, and was con¬ 
demned to roll a stone up a hill in the infernal regions, which, soon as it 
reached tlie Munnul, rolling down again, caused a never-ending toil. 

The ruint of Troij.'\ —Vcr. 177. She was the mother of Dardanus, 
ihe first of the Trojan kings, and hence is supjiosed to have felt interest in 
tlie fate of Troy, , 

^8 Berrcynthian Mute.l —Ver. ISl. Berecynthia was a mountain in 
Phrj'gia, sacred to Cybclc, whence the present epithet. Midas is said to 
have invented the tlute or pipe here mentioned, which w'as expanded into 
a cur>'e all round at the end, for the purpose of emitting a deeper sound. 
The body of the pipe was usually of box-wood, or of Libyan lotus wood. 
The end was made of brass or horn. The sacred rites of Cybeic W'ere 
performed on !Mount Ida, in Phrygia. 

Her companions.'] —^^’’er. 185. ‘ Comitum’ is properly used here, as 

the*'Goddess.was carried by a Phrygian man and woman through the 
streets. The other names of Cybeic, besides ‘the Afother,’ or 'Parent of 
the Gods,' w'ere Ops, Rhea, Magna Mater, (or ‘ the Great Mother,’) and 
Dindymene. It would appear that Rhea was originally a Grecian deity, 
Ops, an Italian Goddess, and Cybele, a Phrygian divinity, wliich in time 
became amalgamated into one object of worship. 

88 The theatre is resounding.]—^Ver. 187. On the occasion of the 
Megalesian games, plays were performed in the theatre. The day was 
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US ; attend the spectacle^ QuiriteSj and let the litigious courts 
be rid of their strife. 1 wish to ask many a question: but 
the noise of the clashing brass ([uiie frightens me,' and the 
curved lotos pipe with its terrific sound. Send, Cybelean 
Goddess, thy grand-daughters,*^ skilled in learning, of whom I 
may inquire what 1 wish to know. She hears my prayer, and 
desires them to be present at my request. “ Disclose to me, 
mindful of her command, ye daughters of Helicon, why the 
great (joddess takes pleasure in a perpetual noise?” Thus I 
Thus Erato answered me (the month of Cytherea fell 
to ller lot, because she bears the name of tender Love*'^), 
This oracular answer was returned to Saturn. ‘ Best of 
kings, by thy son shalt thou be hurled from thy sovereignty.’ ” 
He, fearing his own offspring, devours each of them as each 
is born, and keeps them, thus swallowed,** in his entrails. 
Often did Rhea complain, so often pregnant, and never yet a 
mother; and she grieved at her own fruitfulness. Jupiter was 
born; antiquity obtains credit as a witness of importance; 
hesitate before questioning the received belief. A stone con¬ 
cealed in a garment lay swallowed in the throat of the God; 

* nefastus/ or one on whicli no work was allowed to be done, which will 
account for the ^-cfercnce to the Forums. Gower's translation of this and 
the preceding lines is very quaint— 

‘ Thrice more let heaven on constant avlcs course. 

Let Sol thrice harness and knock off his horse. 

Then straight the Phrygian hornpipe doth resound; 

The Idican graiiddame's least is now renown’d. 

'f- Her eunuchs marching beat their tabrets hollow ; 

From brasse knock’d brasse a noise a noise doth follow. 

She, carry’d on her servant’s neck, in pride 
About the streets is whootedto, and cri’d. 

Kesort, ye nobles; scenes and shews do call: 

Now in the court he there no suits at all.’ 

Thy grand-daughters^-^Tec. 191. The Muses were the daughter! 
of Jupiter; and Cybele, being identified with Ilhca, the wife of Chmnos, 
or Saturn, and the mother of Jupiter, they would be her graude^dren. 
Tlie Goddess derived her name from Mount Cybclc, in Phrygia. 

Name qf tender Zfowe.]-—Ver. 196. The name of Erato comes from 
the Greek word ipufg, * love.’ 

^ Thus awalloteed."} —^Yer. 199-200. Gower’s most comical translation 
is to the following effect— 

’ He, fearing this, devoureth every child 
As it came forth, and in his g—ts it killed.’ 
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thus by the Destinies was the father doomed to be deceived. 
And now the lofty heights of Ida are resounding with the link- 
lings, that the babe may cry®^ in safety with liis infant voice. 
Some, with clubs are beating the shields, some, are rattling 
the empty helmets; in this work are engaged the Curetes 
and the Corybantes.*® The truth was concealed from the 
father; and, as an imitation of what was done in the olden 
time, the attendants of the Goddess still beat tlie brass and the 
hoarse sounding hides. Cymbals they strike in place of the 
helmets, tambourines for the sliields ; the pipe, just as it did 
formerly, yielded its Plirygiaii notes.®® She had ended; I be¬ 
gan, “ Why, to her, does the fierce race of the lions aiford for 
the bent yoke their manes, not used to that duty?” I had 
cndeil; she then ])cgan, “ Their savage nature is supposed to 
have been tamed by her : this by her chariot has she attested.” 

But why is her head adorned with a crown of turrets ? Was 
it she that gave their towers to the earliest cities ?” IShe nodded 
assent. “ Whence arose,” said I, ” the madness in her jpriests 
of mutilating their own members ?” Soon as I was silent, the 
maul of Pieria began to speak. “ Attis, a i’hrygiaii boy, re¬ 
markable for his beauty, in the woods attaclicd the turret- 
crowned Goddess to liini by the ties of a pure love. Him she 
deshed to be devoted to herself, to be the keeper of her tem¬ 
ples ; and she said, * Sec that thou always keep thyself in 
chastity.’. ITe pledged his faith to her commands, and said, 

* If I prove false, may that passion by which I commit the 
sin be my last.’ lie sins, and in his passion for the Nymph 

^ The hahe may Ver. 207—212. Gower’s translation is— 

* Lent; had a tinkling rung in Ida tali,. 

That so the infant might in safety hr^l. 

The Corybantes'and Curetes, some 

« On ringing helmets, some on bucklers drum. 

Titc child’s conceal’d. In signe of tliis, therefore. 

Her followers make their brasse and parchments rorc.’ 

• The Corybantea,'] —Vcr. 210. The Curetes were those who, accord¬ 
ing to the legend, danced the Pyrrhic dance, wluch was performed in 
armour around the cradle of Jupiter. They were also called ‘ Dactyh.* 
The Corybantes were the priests of Cybelc, and were said to have been 
tliree in number, Damuamcneus, Acmon, and Selmo. 

Phrygian notes.'] —Ver. 214. The Phrygian measure was that used 
in the musical part of religious ceremonies, and was invented by’Jdarsyas, 
a Phrygian. We are told by Aristotle that it was deficient in modulation. 
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, Sagaritis lie ceases to be that which he was before; on this 
acconiit tlic wrath of the Goddess exacts vengeance. She de¬ 
stroys the Nyniph by means of wounds inflicted upon a tree ; 
she dies ; tljat tree formed the destiny of the Kafed. He is 
furious i and believing that the ceiling of his chamber is 
falling, he takes to flight, and in his course reaches the 
heights of Dindymus. And at one moment he screams out, 
'Awav with those torches!’ at another, 'Awav with the 
scourges!’ Ofttimes he declares that the Goddesses of Palsesto'’*® 
arc nigh at hand. He mangled his body, too, with a sharp 
stone, and his long hair was dragged in the foul dust. His 
cry was, * Such arc my deserts: with my blood I am paying 
the deserved penalty; perish those which in me have been 
the sinning parts 1 perish they!’ again said he. lie emascu¬ 
lated himselij and in a moment no traces of manhood were left 
to him. His madness became a precedent, and the effeminate 
priests sfi/i mutilate themselves as they toss their hair.” In 
such words, by the eloquent lips of the Aonian Muse, was the 
cause revealed to me of tlic madnesa about which I had made 
this inquiry. “ Guide of my task, tell me this also, I pray; 
whence was she brought, lohen she first arrived here ; or was 
she always in our City ?” ** The Mother,” said she, “ was ever 
attached to Dindymus, and Cybele, and Ida, pleasant with its 
fountains, and the realms of IHum. "Wlien yHneas was carry¬ 
ing Troy to the fields of Italy, tlie Goddess was on tjic point 
of following the ships with their sacred freights. Hut she had 
perceived, that not as yet was her Divinity invited to liatium 
by the Destinies, and she had stopped in her native abodes. 
Afterwards, when Rome, powerful in her resources, beheld five 
centuries pass over, and raised her head aloft from the con¬ 
quest of the world, the priest examined the words of destiny 
in the Eubojiui prophecies. They say that on examination 
there were found these words: * The Mother is far away j* I 
command thee, man of Rome, (hat thou fetch hither the 
Mother; when she comes she must be received by the hand 
of chastity.’ The senate is perplexed by the obscure terms 
of, the mysterious oracle as to who the parent is that is away, 

#2 Goddesses of — \&t. 236. From the mention of the torches 

and whips it is dear that the Furies are meant. They had a temple in 
Epirus, of vrliich Faleaste was one of the princqial dties. 
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or in wliat spot she must be sought. Paeanis consulted ' 
and he answers, ** Send for the Mother of the Gods; she is 
to be found on the heights of Ida.*^ Men of noble rank^ are 
sent on the mission. Attalus was then swaying the sceptre or 
Phrygia; he refuses their request®^ to the men of Ausonia. 
Of miracles will I sing; the earth shook with a prolonged 
murmuring, and thus did the Goddess speak from her shrines: 

I myself desired to be sent for. Let there be no de¬ 
lay; send me away, thus willing to depart, Rome is a 
place worthy to be the retreat of every Divinity.” He, 
struck with terror at the sound, said, " Depart; thou wilt 
still be ours; Rome traces her ancestry to Phrygian fore¬ 
fathers.” Forthwith, axes without number are felling the 
forests of pine, the same which ^neas, the pious Phrygian, 
had made use of in his flight. A thousand hands unite in, 
the toil i and the hollow bark, ornamented with enamelled 
colours,^ bears the Mother of the inhabitants of heaven. She 
is carried in perfect safety over the waters of her son N^tune, 


Pffian.]—Ver. 263. Tliis was aa epithet of Apollo, from the Greek 
vaito,* to strike,’ either in allusion to his having slain the serpent Python, 
or from the same word in the sense of * to cure,’ from his being the Cod , 
of medicine. 

Men qf noble rank.'] —Ver. 265. They were five in number, accord¬ 
ing to Livy (Book xxix. c. 11):—M. Valerius Leevinus, of consular rank; 
M. Csedlius Mctellus, a former prmtor; Sulpicius Galha, who had been 
an iBdile; and Cneius Tremcllius Flaccus and M. Valerius Falto. Livy 
says that Attains, king of Pergamus; readily consented to the request of 
the Senate, being in alliance with the Romans against Philip, their common 
enemy. Attains was so renowned for Ids immense W'ealth, that his name 
passed into a proverb. Having no male oflfspring by Berenice, his wife, he 
bequeathed all his possessions to the Roman people. 

He refuses their request.] —^Vcr. 260. Livy says the contrary, and 
that he forthwith * gave them the sacred stone, whidi they smd was the 
mother of the Gods, and bade them carry it to Rome,’ Amobius tells us 
that this stone was but small, and could easily be carried by one man; 
that it was black and tawny in colour, of irregular form, with prominent 
comers. Mr. Keightley, on very good grounds, as it would appear, con- 
' aiders that it was an aerolithe. Livy says that she was sent for, as the 
Sibylline books prophecied the invasion of a foreign people, and their 
repulse from Italy by her assistance, if brought to Rome. 

® JSnamelled ^ours.] —Ver. 275. Perhaps more properly ” colours 
subjected to fire." Pliny (Nat. Hist. Book xxxv. c. 41) says that mdted 
wax mixed with colours was laid on with a brush, and that it was much 
uaedfor ornamenting ships, as being proof against the aeflon of the mia 
and Bcdt water* 
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V she readies the long straits of the sister of Phryxus;^ 
passes the destmetive Rhcetean Sea, the shore of Sigseum, 
^"’^enedos, and the ancient realms of Eetion. The Cyclades 
receive Lesbos being left behind, and the spot .when the 
tide breaks on the shallows of Carystum. She passes, too, 
over the Icariaii Sea, where Icarus lost his wings that fell off, 
and he ikerehy gave a name to that extensive tract of water. 
Then she leaves Crete on her left, on her right, the waters of 
Pelops ; and she comes to Cythera, sacred to Venus. Hence 
ihe enters the Trinacrian Sea,**^ in which Brontes, Steropes, and 
Acraonides,®* are wont to dip the steel when at a white heat: 
she sails over the sea of Africa, and beholds, over the oars, on 
the left side, the realms of Sardinia; and mm she makes 
Ausonia. She had arrived at Ostia, where the river Tiber 
empties itself by its two mouths into the deep, and flows in a 
space of greater extent. All those of the Equestrian order, and 
the dignifled Senate, intermingled with those of Plebeian rank, 
come to meet her at the mouths of the Etrurian river. Then 
go forth together both mothers and daughters, and hrides 
newhj hecoine daughters-in-law, and those who tend the sacred 
.altars in the virgin state. The men weary their labour¬ 
ing arms .with the rope tightly stretched; scarcely does the 
stranger bark make way against the sti*eam. Long time had 
tJie land been parched; the drought had burnt up the grass. 
The keel, overpowered hy the burden of the freight, rests on 

SUter of Phryxus,'\ —^Ver. 278. Hello, who gave name to the 
Hellespont. The places here mentioned in succession are, the Hellespont, 
fte Rhoetean Sea washing Rhoctcumand Sigacuin, towns of Troy; Tenedos, 
an island within sight of Troy, famous for its earthenware; Thebes, near 
Adramyttium, the residence of Eetion, the father of Andromache; ihe ^ 
Cyclades and Lesbos, Islands of the ASgean Sea, near Delos; Caristus, in 
Euboea, opposite the isle of Andros; the Icarian Sea, near Samos, into 
which Icarus fdl, when soaring on Ids wings with his father Dsdalus; 
the isle of Crete, now Candia'; the coast of the Peloponnesus; the ide of 
Cythera, on the coast of Laconia; the Sicilian Sea; the coast of Africa; 
the island of Sardinia. 

^ The Trinacrian iSira.]—Ver, 287* Trinacriawas the Grecian name of 
Sicilyt from its three comers or promontories Pachyutis, Pelorus, and Lily- 
dEim, its volcano, was sacred to Vulcan, and its eruptions were 
raised to be caused by the Cyclops working at the forge. 

Acmortidea.2 —^Ver. 288. Vir^ calls Idm Pyraemon; Brontes ur 
>from ^povrtj, VAunder;* Steropes from enpSirij, ‘ lightning;* and A0* 
monides from hapur, * an anvtt.* 
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the shoal covered 'with mud. Whoeycr assists at the vifork. 
labouring even beyond hU strength, and by the sound of hfa 
voice gives aid in keeping time to the power of his arms* 
The vessel settles there just like an idxmd^ immoveable in the 
midst of the ocean. Claudia Quinta traced her descent from 
the noble Clausus and her beauty was not inferior to her 
noble birth. Chaste, in truth, was she; but she had not the 
credit of being so; unjust slander had done her an injury, and 
she was charged on a false accusation. Her style of (hess,*® 
and her having appeared in public with her hair fancifully 
adorned, together with the readiness of her replies to the 
austerity of pld age,®® had done her this injury. Her mind, 
conscious of her integrity, laughed to scorn the falsehoods of 
report; but we arc, all of us, a set too ready to believe ill. 
After she had stepped forward from the train of the chaste 
matrons, she took up with her hands some pure water of the 
stream, and thrice did she sprinkle her head, and thrice did 
she raise her hands to the heavens. Those who behold her, 
think that she is deprived of her senses. And now, with 
bending knee, she fixes her looks on the image of the Goddess, 
and mth her hair all dishevelled™ she utters these words, 

** the aoioid of his voice.'] —Ver. 302. This seems to have been, 
and still is, a habit peculiar to sailors of all ages and all coxmtries. Mar¬ 
tial culls the word given to the rowers by the ‘ pausarius,’ or ‘ horta- 
tor’ (the ‘timekeeper’), ‘ccleusma,’ ‘the command,' ftom the Greek 
KeXavu), ‘to order.' Strabo tells us, that it was dangerous for ves¬ 
sels, when laden, to pass the bar of the Tiber, and that they usually dis¬ 
charged or lightened their cargo at the mouth. 

The noble Claftsus.] —Ver. 305. Atta (or xVttus) Clausus migrated 
from, Re^llum, a Sabine town, to Rome, where his family was received 
into the number of the patricians, five years after the expulsion of the 
Torquins; and Attus himself was called Appius Claudius.- The Claudia 
here mentioned was the grand-daughter of Appius Claudius Cmcus. 

JSer style of dress.] —Ver. 309-10. Gower's translation is, 

‘ Her habits brave, and music so delicious, 

And spruce attire, did make her more auspicious.' 

The austerity qf old age.] —Ver. 310. Perhaps she had been taken 
to task for her gaiety by her seniors, and had told them to mind their own 
bnsihess, which did not improve thefr opinion of her. 

Hair all dishevelled.]—Yes. 318. Ornaments were not permitted to 
be worn during the performance of religioug ceremonies. Our churches 
at the present day bear nO testimony to the continued observance of this 
regulation. * 

l2 
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Genial Goddess, thou fruitful parent of the Gods, receive 
^ 'ilihefie the prayers of thy supplicant on this express stipulation. 

‘ My chastity is impugned. If thou condemnest me, I will 
confess that 1 have deserved it. With my death 1 will paj 
the penalty, if convicted, a Goddess being my judge. But if 
guilt is far from me, thou wilt give by the event a pledge of 
my innocence, and, chaste thyself, thou wilt follow my chaste 
lumds.” She said, and with a slight effort she drew the rope. 
That which 1 teU of is wondrous; but it is still testified by 
the representations of our stage.’'^ The Goddess is moved; 
she foUowB her guide, and, by following, bestows on her her 
testimony of approbation. A shout, the sign of exultation, 
rises to the sky. They come to the bending of the river; the 
ancients call that place Ostia,” on the Tiber, from which point 
it takes its course to the left. !Night had come; they tie the 
cable to the trunk of an oak, and after a repast they consign 
their bodies to gentle slumber. The morning liad now come; 
they loosen the cable from the trunk of the oak, but first they 
offer frankincense on an altar which they had erected; before 
the poop of the vessel, crowned with flowers, they saprifice a 
heifer, mthout spot,' that had neither borne the yoke nor been 
coupled with the bull. There is a spot where the rapid Almo 
flows into the Tiber, and the lesser stream loses its name in 
that of the greater. There does the hoary priest, in his purple 
vestments, lave the lady Goddess and her sacred utensils in the 
w aters of the Almo.” Ilia attendants raise on high the hoAvl, 
the maddening pipe is blown, and their efi’eminate hands strike 
the tiffAteftedlndea’’* of the oxen. Claudia walks in front, the 
most distinguished by the joyousness of her countenance, with 

Our stoffe.J —Ver. 326. Probably this was one of the stock snb. 
jects of the scenic representations m the theatre, on the occasion of the 
Megalesian games. . 

Ostia.]—^Ver. 330. This would seem to be the name of the spot 
where the river divided' itself, at some distance from the sea, and not the 
town of Ostia at its month, which was founded by Ancos Martins, and was 
celebrated for its salt-pans— ' salinae Ostienses.’ 

waters of the -4/mo.] — ^Ver. 340. It was the yearly custom to 
wash both the image of the Goddess, and her chariot, in the waters of the 
Almo. 

V The ligTUened Ai^es.]~Ver. 341-2. Gower's translation is, 

' t Her foUowers hollow. Furious pipes resound; ^ 

And velome thnmpt f her eunuch's hands redound.* 
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difficulty now at last bclieycd to be chaste on the testimony of 
a Goddess. She herself^ seated in a car, is carried through the 
Capenian gate;” the yoked oxen are strewed with flowers 
newly plucked. Nasica"*’ receives her; though at that time the 
builder of her temple, he has not always continued so. Augus¬ 
tus has now that character; fbrmcrly Metellus was its builder.*’ 
Here Erato stopped. She paused, to see if I should make 
fhrther inquiries. “ Tell me,” said I, " why the Goddess col¬ 
lects a contribution’^ in a few worthless coins V* “ Because,** 
said she, “ the people contributed tlie brass, of which Metellus 
formed the slirine; llience is still extant the custom of giving 
the trifling coin.” I inquired why people at that time in par¬ 
ticular frequent tlie banquets, giving them> each in his turn,'® 
and spontaneously attend the feasts which are duly proclaimed ? 
“ Because,** said she, ** as with good omen did Berecynthia 
change her abode, so by change of place do they seek for a 
simi].ar omen.** I had intended to ask why the Megalesian 

The Capenian ffate.'] —Ver. 345. The Porta Capena opened out on 
the Appian Way. The Marcian aqueduct passed over it. 

7® Nasica.']—Yer. 347. The' sacred image was entrusted to P. Corne¬ 
lius Scipio Nasica, (the son of Cncius Scipio who had been slain in Spain,) 
as being the most worthy citizen. He received her at first into his own 
house, and afterwards she was placed in the temple of Victory, on the 
Palatine liill. Her temple was contracted for by Scipio, but was not dedi¬ 
cated till thirteen years afterwards, when stage-plays were first acted at 
the Megalesian games, though both had been introduced into the city be¬ 
fore that period. Livy says that the temple was built by the Censors M. 
Livius and G. Claudius. The latter being the father of the virgin Claudia, 
Burmann suggests that the reading of the line is, ' Templi pater extitit 
auctor,’ * Her father founded the temple.’ MeteUus pfterwards repaired 
it, and Augustus rebuilt it when destroyed by file. 

^ Collects a contribution.'] —^Ver. 351. During the festival, while the 
image was being carried through the dty, a Ph^gian man and woman 
collected alms in small coins, to defray the expenses of the worship of the 
Deity. These persons,, from this practice, were called by the Greeks 
firirpayvprat^ signifying ‘collectors for the mother.' The poet seems 
to be mistaken in his statement of the reason for the collection. 

^ Each in his turn.] —Ver. 353. It was usual at the Megalesia for 
the principal families to give mutual entertainments, which were duly 
proclaimed, ‘ indicta,’ and their friends attended without any special invi¬ 
tation, and then gave banquets in return. This was called ‘ mutitare,* ‘to 
give and take.' The poet very lamely accounts for the custom and tha 
wigin of the word, by saying that the Ooiddess at that season ‘ changed," 
'*sitttabat,’ her abode, 
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;^re‘th.e first games’® in onr city, when the Goddess, for she 
''perceived said, It was she that gave birth to the Gods. 
The others gave way to their parent; and their Mother has 
the first place in the honour tiiat has been given to them.’* 
“ Why, then,” said I, “ do we call those GalU, who have muti¬ 
lated themselves; inasmuch as the Gallic region is at so great 
a distance from Phrygia.” She said, “ Between the green 
Cybele and the lofty Celainee®® there flows a stream ^ith mad¬ 
dening waters, Gallus by name. The person who drinks of 
it goes mad; depart ye afar thence, you who have a wish for 
a sound mind; the person who drinks of it goes mad.”®^ 

Does it not seem a shame,” said I, “ to place the salad made 
of herbs® on the table of the lady Goddess ? Or does there 
exist some peculiar cause /or it f ” The ancients,” she re¬ 
plied, “ are said to have used but simple milk, and ‘such 
herbs as the earth spontaneously produced. The white cheese 
is mixed up with the bruised herbs, that the ancient Goddess 
in them may recognize the ancient diet.” 

Wlien the next Pallantlas® shall have shone, the stars having 
retreated from the sky, and the moon shall have unyoked her 
snow-white steeds, that pei*son who shall then say, “ Once, on 

Tke/rst gamesJ\ —Ver. 357-8. Gower’s version is— 

* Why, then, are her games Megalcsia, 

By Rome kept first ? To this my Muse did say.' 

“ The lofty Cdana.'] —^Ver. 302. This was the name of a mountain 
and town of Phi^’gia, near Mount Cybele, and once the chief place of that 
country. The river Mmander'rose on its summit, and the Marsyas in its 
neighbourhodd. Pliny, in his Natural History (book xxxi. c. 2), says, 
that the waters .of the river Gallus w’erc gdod for persons afflicted with 
stone, but that taken in excess they produced madness. 

Goes mad .}—^Yer. 365-8. Gov cr thus translates these lines:— 

* It causes madnesse: fly it all in ^aduessc, 

That love your wits; The water worketh madnesse. 

Upon her table 'tis, said 1, in season, ' 

To set herb puddings: Is there any reason ?’ 

The atUad made of herbs.} —Ver. 367'. * Moretinn.’ This mess, if 
it can be.caBed a salad, was a mixture of garlic, parsley, rue, coriander, 
onions, cheese, oil and vinegar. Virgil composed a poem under this name,' 
in _^se of the mixture. 

^ 'PaUanlias,} —Ver. 373. Aurora is so called from being the cousin 
of Pallas, who was one of the Titans. 
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this day, -was Public Fortune^ installed on the hill of Quiriniis^” 
will'be speaking the truth'. 

The third day, I remember, was appointed for the games. 
But as I was a spectator, an old man who sat near me, said, 
“ This was the day on which Caesar, in the Libyan regions, 
crushed the traitorous arms of the courageous Juba.^ Caesar 
was my general; under him it is my.boast to have served as a 
Tribune; he was the commander in my time of active ser¬ 
vice. By W'ar have I obtained the distinction of this seat, by 
peace hast thon,“® being invested with office in the number of 
the twdce five men.” About to continue the conversation, we 
were separated by a sudden shower.®^ The vibrating Balance 
was urging downwards the waters of the sky. But before the 
last day puts an end to the shows, the sword-girt Orion shall 
be plunged into tlie deep. 

When the next dawn shall have looked upon victorious 
Home, and the stars, put to flight, shall have given place to the 

Public Fortune.'] —Vcr. 376. The temple to ‘ Public Fortune/ or the 
‘ Fortune of the State/ -vvas vowed a.u.c. 349, by the consul Sciupronius, 
on the eve of a battle with Hannibal. 

The traitorous Juba.] —Ver, 380. After the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalia, Cato and Scii>io fied to Juba in Niiinidia for assistance. Ciicsar 
defeated them with immense elaugliter. From his native character as a 
Nuniidian, the poet calls him ‘perfidus;’ or, perhaps, because he resisted 
Cassar in his career of conquest. Being defeated at Thapsus, he killed 
himself, which act, being one highly approved of in the Roman code of 
morals, would entitle liiiu to the epithet * magnanimus/ 

By peace hast thou.] —Ver. 383. There were fourteen rows in the 
theatre set apart for the Equestrian order, in wliich the poet might, as a 
member of that order, have taken his seat. It seems doubtful if the Tri¬ 
bune could have claimed a seat there. -But, as a public officer, or rather 
an officer of the Runian army, he was sittiug near Ovid, who was then 
filling the office of a Decemvir, on a seat most probably reserved for per¬ 
sons bearing office. The ].)cccinviri were appointed by Augustus to assem- 
ble the judges, and generally to inspect the management of the courts of 
law. 

*7 A sudden shotver.] —Vcr. 383. The awning over the theatres was 
»-only fitted to modify the heat of the rays of the sun, but was not arlapted - 
to give shelter against rain. On such occasions the people generally took 
refuge in the porticoes till the rain was over. The latter part of the 
speech of the old Tribune is tl»us translated by Ggwer:— 

< 1 served a Tribune under Cassar*s banner; 

Lord of my actions; which I count my honour. 

,My warfare me, this place thy gown gave thee; 

Both raised to the ** office of Decemviri.** * 
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Sum, the Circus will be thronged with the procession®® and the 
multitude of the Gods; and the first palm shall be contended for 
by steeds that liral the winds in speed. These are the games 
of Ceres ; there is no need of any explanation of their origin; 
of themselves, both the office and the merits of the Goddess are 
plain to 6eperceive<^, To the first mortals, the green'grass, 
which the earth yielded^ without the urgent demand of any 
one, was in the place of the harvest. At one time did they 
pluck the grass from the green sod; at another time the tree- 
top, with its tender foliage, was their repast. Afterwards, the 
acorn was produced; well was it ■with them, now that the 
acorn was discovered; and the hard oak furnished a sumptuous 
supply. Ceres was the first to change the acorn for a more 
nutritious food, by inviting manldnd to a belter kind of diet. 
She it was who compelled the bulls to bend their necks to the' 
yoke; then for the first time did the upturned earth see the 
light of the sun. Brass became valuable; the mass of iron 
stUl lay hid; alas! would that it had ever remained con¬ 
cealed. Ceres takes delight in peace; and do you, ye hus¬ 
bandmen, pray that peace may be everlasting, and that our 
Prince may be immortal. Ye may offer to the Goddess the 
spelt and the tribute of the craclding grain of salt^ and the 
cloves of frankincense, upon her ancient hearths; and if ye 
shall be without frankincense, then set fire to tlie unctuous 
torches. Little offerings are pleasing to the good Ceres, if they 
are only pure. Ye aproned attendants of the priests, remove 
the knives afar from the ox—the ox may plough—sacrifice 
rather the idle swine. A neck that is fitted hy nature for the 
yoke ought not to be smitten by the axe; let him live rather^ 
and many a time may he labour on the hard soil. This oppor¬ 
tunity novs colls.upon me to tell of the rape of the Yirgin. 
The greater part of the story you will recal to your memory. 
on a few points you -will require to be informed. The Trinae. 

** Throng^ with procession.]—>-‘Vcr. 391. On the first day of the 

Lodi Cere^, there -was a ‘pompa’ ox prMession, from the Capitol, 
through' tbel^orum, to ili.e Circus Maximus.. Tbe officers of state preceded, 
foQiMifejl.'b 7 fixe men of age for military service on foot and horseback. 
ll^Vfbtlowed the chariots with four, and two horses, and then those with 
One horse; musicians and dicers followed, and the procession closed 
with the images of numerous Clfoi& carried either in chariots or on men’s, 
ahohlders. The palm-rbranch was given to the (conqnei^oni in the garner ar> 
the token and prize of victory. ‘ 
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rian^land juts out into the vast ocean with three rocks, deriving 
its name from the position of the spot. Xt is a habitation 
delightful to Ceres ; there possesses she many a city, among 
which is the;fruitftil Henna,® with its well-tilled sod. Cold 
Arethusa had invited the matrons of the inhabitants of heaven; 
the yellow-haired Goddess, too, had come to the sacred ban¬ 
quet. Her daughter, attended as she was by the damsels, her 
constant companions, was wandering with bare foot idong 
her own meadows. There was a spot at the bottom of a shady 
vale, watered by the plenteous spray of the stream that falls 
from a height. There were as many tints there as nature 
possesses, and the ground was beauteous, decked with flowers 
of diversified hue. Soon as she beheld tliis she said, " Come, 
my companions, and together with me fill your bosoms with 
the flowers.” The worthless prize delights their rirlish minds; 
and, in their earnestness, the toil is not felt. One is filling 
baskets woven of the pliant osier, another one is loading her 
lap, another the bosom of her dress loosened for the purpose. 
One is gathering marygolds, to another the beds of violets arc 
an object of search; another, with her nail, is cropping the 
blossom of the poppy. Some thou engagest, 0 hyacinth,® some 

® Fruitful Henna.'] —Ver. 422. Tliis town, called also Enna, was. 
from its central situation, called the * navel’ of Sicily. It had a sacred 
grove and a temple. Sicily vras of proverbial fertility, whence it was con¬ 
sidered the chosen abode of Geres. She had' a temple there, founded by 
Gelon, of Syracuse, containing two images of the divinity, one in marble, 
the other in brass. Ovid relates this story at some length in the fifth 
Book of the Metamorphoses., Arethusa was the nymph of a fountain at 
Syracuse, and is said by some of the poets to have been privy to Pluto’s 
deugns against Proserjiinc. Homer ^ves Nysa, in Caria, as the scene of 
her abdnctioii, other authors, Attica, Arcadia, or Crete. Govrer’s transla- 
lation of the 419th and 420th lines will oblige us to give a rather Hiber¬ 
nian twang to the end of the first line— 

A land with three rocks crowds into the sea. 

From its'triangle called Trinacria.’ 

' ■ ^ Hyaanth.] —Ver. 439. Ilyacinthus, a beauteous youth, having been 
Bcddeutally slain by Apollo, was changed by the God 'into a hyacinth, 
which, according to the exuWant fancy of the poets, bears In its flowers 
the impress of the letters ’At, ’At, expressive, in the Greek language, of 
* alas I alas! ’ uttered by Apollo in his grief. The same flower is to* 
have sprung from the blood of Ajax when he killed himself, bearing the 
above fetters, expressive either of grief, or as denoting the first two letters 
ofname of AjaXf'Ataf. 
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tliou detainest, 0 amaranth; some choose the thyme, some the 
rosemary> and some the melilotc; many a rose is gathered, 
and many a nameless flower is there. She herself is pluck*- 
ing the delicate crocuses and the white lilies. In her eager- 
ness to gather them, the distance is gradually increased, and 
by .chance none o£ her companions follow their mistress. 
Her uncle espies her, and having seen her, in haste he bears her 
away, and on his azure-coloured steed carries her to his own, 
realms. She indeed cries aloud, Alas! my dearest mother! 
I am being carried away! ” and with her own hand she rends her 
garments in despair. Meantime, a way is opened®^ to Pluto; 
for his steeds, unused to it, can scarcely endure the light of 
day. But the company of, her companions, their baskets 
being heaped with flowers, cry aloud, “ Come, Persephone, to 
thy presents.” When thus called on, she returns not an 
answer; they fill the mountains with their wailings, and 
with sorrowing hand beat their naked bosoms. Ceres was 
amazed at the lamentation; she had just conic to Henna, and 
straightway she exclaimed, “ Woe is me! my daughter, where 
art thou?” In distraction she is hurried along, just as wre 
are wont to hear that the Thracian Bacchanals,®® in theh* 
raving, go with their hair all dishevelled. As lows the mother 
when her calf has been lorn from her udder, and she seeks for 
her oflspring throughout the wood, even so does the God¬ 
dess ; she restrains not her wailing, and is swiftly borne on her 
course; and she begins it from thy plains, 0 Henna. She 
finds the marks of tlie virgin’s foot leading thence, and secs 
where the ground has been imprinted with the well-known 
pressure. Perliaps that would have been the last djiy of her 
wanderings, had not the swine confused the traces which she 
had* discovered. And now in her course she passes the people 
of Leontiiun and the streams of Ameiianus, and thy banks, 
grassy Acis. She passes, too, Cyane, and the s]1ring of the 

A viay is opened.'] —Ver. 449. According to Cicero, the descent was 
through a lake near the city of Syracuse; but he says' that the God had 
aseenac4 through a vast cavern near Henna. 

^ Baee/ianafy.J —Ver. 458. Tliey are called * Mienades/ from the 
paivopai, * to rave in madness,' as their frantic gestures formed part 
of their wor^iip. Gower thus translates this oud the preceding liner- 

* AlK>ut she hurries, in a dead distractiqn, 

Like shrews of'Bacchus in their frantic action.’ 
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gently flowing Anapns, and thee, 0 Qela, not to be approached 
by reason of thy eddies. She had now left behind Oitygi% 
and Megara, and Fantagias, and the spot where the ocean 
receives the waters of Syrasethus, and the caves of the Cyclops, 
burned up by the forges which had been erected there, and 
the place which has the name of the curved sickle, and Hi-* 
mera, and Didyme, and Agrigentum, and Tauromenus, and 
Mela, the joyful pasture of the sacred oxen.^^ Hence she 
goes to Camerina, and Thapsos, and the glens of the Helorus, 
and the spot where Eryx, ever exposed, lies open to the breeze 
of the Zephyr. And now had she visited the mountain of 
Pelorus, and Lilybseum, and Fachynus, the three headlands 
of her island. Wherever she comes, she fills every place with 
her pitiable complaints, just as wdien the bird is bewailing her 
lost Itys. In turns,shcexclaims at one time, “Persephone!’* 
at another, “ My daughter! ” and, in alternate cries, she calls 
on her by cither appellation. But neither did Persephone 
hear Ceres, nor the daughter her mother; and, in their turn, 
each appellation fell tload on her ear. And if Ceres saw a 
shfepherd or any one tilling the fields, tliis was her one speech, 
“Has any girl passed this way?” And now the world has 
but one hue, and all things are enwrapped in darkness ; even 
the watchful dogs have now ceased their barking. The lofty 
iEtna hes on the face of the gigantic Typheeus, with whose 
blazes, emitted by his pantings, the ground is on fire, ^fhen 
she lights two pines for a torch: from this circumstance, even 
to this day, the torch is used in the sacred rites of Ceres. 
There is a cave, rough with the erected piles of the excavated 
pumicc-stone, a place to be approached neither by man nor 
by wild beast. As soon as she arrives tliither, she joins the 
harnessed dragons to her car, and, untouched by the waters, 
she traverses the waves of the ocean. She escapes the Syrtes, 
and thee, 0 ZaBclcean Charybdis,®^ and you, dogs of the daughter 

^ The sacred oxen.l —Ver. 475-6. Gower thus renders these lines,— 

«** •* 

* Tlien Himerc, Didyni, Agrigentum. and 
Tauromenus: thcuce to Mela’s lloly-ox-land.' 

The curved sickle is mentioned a few lines above, in allusion to the old 
name of Messing which was Zancle, meaning, in the Sicilian language, 
si<Sde,* from a fanded resemblance to that implement in the fonn of 
the spot'. 

^ Y», 499. This was a violent and dangerous whirlpool 
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of NisuSj monsters boding shipwreck, and the ^Adriatic, ex¬ 
tending far and wide, and Corinth, situate on two seas ; end 
thus she arrives at thy harbours, land of Attica. Here, for the 
first time, immersed in sorrow, she took rest on a cold rock,-— 
that rock even to the present day, the people of Cecrops call the 
Rock of Sorrow.** Unshaken in her purpose, she remained 
unsheltered from the weather for many a day, exposing her- 
^ self to the rays of the moon and the drenching shower. Each 
place has its own destiny; where now is Eleusis of Geres,'is 
said to have been the farm of the old man Celeus.®' He was 
carrying home acorns and blackberries shaken down from the 
bramble thickets, and diy logs for tlie hearth, to be lighted 
there. His little daughter was driving homeward two goats 
from the crag, and his infant son was lying sick in the cradle. 

Mother,” says the damsel, (the Goddess was moved at the 
name of mother,) “ what art thou doing, ihm unattended, in 
these lonely hills V* The old man, too, stops, though heavy 
is hts burden, and begs of her to come under the roof of his 
cottage, humble though it be. She declines; she had as¬ 
sumed the form of an old woman, and had confined her locks 
with a turban. \Vlion he has renewed his invitation, she then 
replies, “Unharmed mayst thou bo, and a parent mayst 
thou ever remain. My daughter has been taken away from 

in the straits of Messina. Scylla was another whirlpool in its neighbour¬ 
hood. Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus and Chretheis, was beloved by 
Glaucus; Circe, in a fit of jealousy, poisoned the stream in which she 
bathed, on which she becatne transformed into a monster begirt with bark¬ 
ing dogs, and, casting hersrjf into the sea, she was changed into a rock 
surrounded with a howlfiig whirlpool. The poet here confounds her with 
Scylla, the daughter of !Nisus, king of Crete, who betrayed her father to 
Minos, by cutting off his lock of purple hair, on which his safety depended. 
The places previously mentioned are all towns, mountains, or rivers of 
ancient Sicily. 

* Thu Rock of S'oTroia.]—Yen 504. This mckf on which the Goddess 
first seated herself on her airivd in Greece, was called AyfKaoroc irirpa, 

* the rock of mourning.' 

^ Ver. 507. Eleusis was a maritime town of Attica, on the 

western side of the Cephisus. It was so named from ’EXtuotf, * an arrival,' 
becausfi Chtcs arrived there on her first entrance into Greece. Her worship, 
attended Vnth ^e secret and far-iiuned Eleusinian myateries, prevailed there. 

Ver. 508. Instead of being a poor old man, as here repre- 
Homer and other writers represent him as being the king of 
Eleosis, which, in fact, had been built by Ogyges.400 years before tMa 
period. 
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iae< Alas! kow much happier is thy lot than mine !** She 
spoke, and a crystal drop, like a tear (for the Gods do not 
shed tears,®*) fell upon her bosom made warm thereby. ' Kind 
in ^position, the damsel and her aged father vied in weeping 
with her, and these were the words of the good old man, 
** I pray that thy lost daughter whom thou art seel^ing 
may return safe to thee; but arise, and do not despise 
shelter of my humble cottage.” To him the Goddess an- i 
swered, “ Lead on, thou knowest the art of persuading me ;** 
and so saying, she arises from the rock and foUows alter the 
old man. Her guide tells his companion how that his son is 
ill and enjoys no repose, but is kept awake by his malady. 
As she is about to enter the humble abode, she gathers the 
soporiferous poppy from the soil of the field. While she is 
gathering it, she is said to have tasted it with forgetful palate, 
and thoughtlessly to have broken her lengthened fast. In¬ 
asmuch as she put an end to her fasting in the beginning of 
the night, those who are initiated®® choose the time of the 
stars appearing as the hour for breaking their fast. When 
she enters the tlireshold she secs all things pervaded by mourn¬ 
ing : there was now no hope,of recovery in the child. Having 
saluted the mother, (her name was Metanira,) she deigns to 
touch the mouth of the boy with her own. His paleness of 
colour departs, and sudden vigour waxes strong in his body- 
such a degree of strength was it that passed from the celestial 
lips. The whole house is joyful, that is to say, the father, 
the mother, and the daughter ; these three formed the whole 
household. Presently they serve up the repast, curds dis¬ 
solved in milk, and apples, and the gohlen honey in its fresh 
combs. The genial Ceres fasts, and gives to thee, 0 boy, 
poppies, the promoters of sleep, to be drunk infused in warm 
miik. ’Twas midnight, and there was now the stillness of tran¬ 
quil slumber; she raised Triptolemus^ in her lap, and thrice 

Ifo not skat ifears.]—Ver. 521. As the Gods did not live on mortal 
food, but on ambrosia and nectar, nor shed blood when wounded, but a 
peculiar fluid, called ' Ibhor,’ it is not surprising that they did not secrete 
tears similar to those of mortals. 

TAose who are wiftatecE.]—Ver. 536. ‘ Myst».' Those who were 
initiated in * the Eleusinion mysteries’ fasted until the evening, in imitatioo, 
it was supposed, of the conduct of Geres on the present occasion. 

^ TViptotonut.]—Ver. 550. In the Homeric poem, which has come 
down to HI on tl^ subject, the son of Celeus is c^d Demophoon, while 
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* her hand did she stroke him, three verses did she utter, 
verses not to be repeated by mortal voice; and on the hearth 
she covered the body,of the boy with the live embers, that the 
dre might purge away that burden, mortality ^ the common lot 
of man. The mother, unwisely affectionate, is roused from 
her slumbers, and distracted, she cries out, '*What art thou 
doing?’* and snatches his limbs from the jfire. To whom the 
« Goddess said, “ While in intention thou art not, yet in fact 
thou hast proved a cruel parent ; by the fears of a mother arc 
my gifts rendered worthless. Mortal, indeed, shall he now 
remain, but yet he shall be the first to plough, and to sow, 
and to bear away the rewards of his labour from the ground 
that he has tilled.” Ceres thus speaks, and as she goes forth, 
she carries a cloud that envelopes her^ and now she betakes her¬ 
self to her dragon steeds^ and is borne on her winged chariot. 
She leaves behind her the unsheltered Suniuni, and Pirseus®* 
secure with its winding harbour, and the coast which is situate 
on its right side. Thence she enters on the iEgean sea, in 
which she beholds all the Cyclades, and she passes over the 
destructive Ionian and the Icarian sea; through the cities 
of Asia she seeks the long Hellespont, and soui*mg on high, 
she wends her varied way through different spots. For now 
she is looking down upon the Arabs that collect the frank¬ 
incense, and now, upon the Indians; afterwards, the Libyan 
lands, then Meroe, and then the land of Drought® is beneath 

Apollodorus represents Txiptolcmus as the elder son. Ovid represents the 
facts recited as being the occr.rrcnces of a single night. Other writers 
represent Ceres as nightly buniiiig out the gross and mortal parts of the 
child, and by day restoring the loss, by rubbing in ambrosia, until inter¬ 
rupted by the mother, when she gave up her intention of conferring immor¬ 
tality, but committed to him the guardianship of her mysteries, with a . 
promise of immortal fame. * 

* Her dragon —^Vcr. 561-2,. Gower thus writes thes^ Kae»— 

* Thus forth she goes, and with z cloud attended, 

Her winged-dragon mounted coach ascended.* 

Smium and Pjraus.] —Ver. 563. The former was a juumontory 
of Attica; the latter was the sea-port of Athens, consisting of tlvee natural 
inlets, Piraeus, properly so called, Cantharon, and Zea. 

* T/te land qf, brought,] —Ver. 570. This was Althiopia. Meroe was 
an island of that country, formed by the Nile. Josephus says that its oii. 
ginal name was Saba, hut that Cambyses called it Mer6e, after his wife or 
sister who died there. As. Mr. Thynne justly remarks, Ovid does not 
observe any topographical ordtt, but characterises the v^dness of thQ 
Goddess by the of her rushing indfiforiininately from place to plaeOb 
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her. And u now she reaches the Heaperian stream, the 
Ehine, the Bhone, and the Po, and thee, 0 Tiber, destined to 
be the parent of a mighty stream, ^^ther am I. borne ? 
’twerc iin unlimited task to tell the lands that she wandered 
over—^no spot in the world w’as left unvisited by Ceres. She 
w;anders, too, along the sky, and she addresses those Constel- 
latidns nearest to ^e icy Pole, that are exempt from immersion 
in the watery ocean. “ Stars of Parrhasia, for ye are able to 
know all things, since never do ye set beneath the billows of 
the sea, discover my daughter Persephone to her wretched 
mother.” She had thtis said; and thus to her did Helice* 
reply: “ The night is free from blame; question the Sun about 
the stealing f>f the damsel, who far and wide beholds what is 
done in the light of the day.” The Sun, being visited, says, 
“ Labour not in vain; she whom thou art seeking, now the 
bride of the brother of Jove, is the mistress of the third em¬ 
pire.” Long having complained to herself, she thus addressed 
the Thunderer, and deep were the traces of grief on her coun¬ 
tenance. “ If thou bcarest in mind by whom Persephone 
was born to me, she ought to have an equal share of thy 
regard. Having w^andered over the whole world, the law¬ 
lessness of the deed alone is discovered by me; the ravisher 
still holds the reward of his crime. But neither is Persephone 
deserving of a ravisher for her husband, nor should a son-in- 
law have been provided for thee and me after such a fashion 
as this. W’hat greater misfortune could I have endured, as a 
captive, had Gyges’ been victorious, than I have now borne, 
Vhile thou art holding the sceptre of heaven. But let him have 
carried her away with impunity, and let me bear these things 
unavenged; 07ily let him restore her, and let him make 
amends for his former deeds by his recent ones.” Jupiter 
mollifies her, and excuses the act on the pica of passion, 
and says, “He is not a son-in-law for us to be ashamed 
of. I myself wa. not of more noble birth; my realm is situate 
ip the heavens; one of my brothers sways the waters; another 
<ke vacant realms of Chaos. But if perchance thy resolution 

* Hdice.‘\ —Ver. 580. The ConstcHlation of the 'Greater Bear; aee 
Book iu. ver. 108. Parrhasia was one of the names of Arcadia. 

^ 'Gyges.1 —Ver. 593. He was one of the htmdred-handed pants who 
w^ed with Jupiter for the donunion of the heavens,., being the brother 
(tf'Btiareua , X' 
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b unGhazigeablCj and it is thy determination to dissolve the 
Iwndfl of wedlock when once united, this that thou demett we 
assay, if it is the fact tiiat 'she has continued fasting if 
•not, the wife of the monarch of the infernal regions she shall 
be. The Godj bearer of the Caduceus, departs to Tartarus, , 
having assumed his wings, and, returning sooner than is 
hoped for, reports the ascertained result of his visit. *^The 
damsel that has been carried oif,” says he, has broken her 
fast with three of the grains which the pomegranate conceals 
beneath its thin rind.” The wretched mother grieved, in no 
less degree than if her daughter had that moment been carried 
away, and scarcely, by the lapse of tinic, did she recover. And 
thus did she say: “ The heavens are not to be inhabited by me : 
command that I, as well, may receive admittance into the valley 
of Tcenarus.*^^ And she would have done so, had not Jupiter 
made the stipulation that Persephone should be for twice wee 
months in each year in heaven. Then, at length, did Ceres 
recover her former looks and her spirits, ajid placed upon her 
locks the garlands of wheat. Plenteously, too, did the harvest 
spring up in the fields, whose produce had been interrupted, 
and hardly did the threshing floor suffice to hold tlie stores 

® Continued Vcr. 603. The poets in general represent it as 

a rale that no one could return from Erebus who had once eaten there. 
In the Homeric Hymn, Pluto purposely induces Proserpine to eat the 
pomegranate grains, that he may avail himself of this law. Gower gives 
a quaint translation of this and the nine succeeding lines 

* We'!! try this mean^; sh* is thine, if meat slf abstein; 

If not, sh’ must th infemall bride remain. 

Caduceus sails to Styx on nimble wings. 

And quick as thought eye-witness’d tidings brings. 

She had her stomach staid with kernels three 

> Of th’ apple pluck’d hum the pomegranate tree. 

She mourns as much as if bmself had now 
Been forc’d away, and scarce could grief outgrow: 

And there she cries, Your heaven to me is hateful; 

-’ Iiet me go to live in Tartary more gratefull.' 

'^'^The inhabatantS'Of the Tartary of our day would not fed flattered by this 
adaptation of the name of their country, if they heard it. 

^ The vaU&y of Tamnu^ —^Ver.€12. Taenaru^ was a promontory of La¬ 
conia, now Cape Matapan. In a vale, or in its vicinity, was a cave, sacred 
to Neptune, whiahwas said to be the entrance to the infernal re^ong, through 
which Hercules dragged Cerbtfiu to the upl>er. world. ‘Chios,’ is used, t 
^ law lines preceding, by pbetioal UcetaCf to signii^ ‘Bm.bfentd'regions.' 
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piled up th&re. Things which are white are befitting Ceres; 
on the feast of Ceres put on white garments; at this season 
the wearing of woollen robes of dark colour is not allowed. 

Jupiter, sumamed Victor,® takes to hmisclf the Ides of April; 
on this day was a temple dedicated to him. On this day, too,. 
if I mistake not, did Liberty, most worthy of our race, begin 
to possess her own mansions. 

Oh the following day, do thou, sailor, repair to safe har¬ 
bours ; a gale, mingled with hail, will come from the west. 
In good truth, be this as it may, it is the fact, that on 
this day, in such a storm, did Caesar and his troops conquer 
the arms of the enemy at Mutma.® AVlien now the third 
day of the Ides of the month of Venus shall have dawned, 
perform the sacrifice with a cow that is pregnant. A 
cow, that is bearing and with young, is called “ forda,” from 

fero,’^ [to bear]; from this word, too, it is believed that 
the foetus derives its name. Now' are the cattle pregnant; 
the earth is teeming with the seed; to the pregnant earth a 
pregnant victim is offered. Some are slain in the Capitol, the 
heights of Jove. The court-houses’^^ receive thrice ten heifers, 
and become wet, besprinkled with the.sta-eams of blood. But 
when the attendants of the priests have snatched the calves 
from the womb, and have consigned the entrails, when cut ou^ 
to the smoking altars, she who is by birth the oldest of the 

* Victor.^ —Vcr. 621. In a war with the Samnites, a.u.c. 457, Q. 
Fabius Maximus vowed to erect a temple to Jupiter Victor. The temple 
of Liberty was dedicated on Mount Aventine, in the second Funic war, 
by the father of the Gracchi. It w as repaired a.u.c. 559, by the Censors, 
and rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, in the reign of Augustus. To this last circum¬ 
stance the poet seems here to refer. 

• Mutina.'] —Ver. 627. The battle of Mntina was fought against 
Antony by the Consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and the proprietor Octavianus 
j^afterwards Augustus Caesar), a.u.c. 710, and ended in the defeat of 
Antony. The two Consuls died of their wounds, and Augustus was 
thereby enabled to appropriate the glory of the victory to himself. Tha 

,.poet, in his flattery, would seem to imply that the hailstorm was of 
Augustus's own special brewing for the occasion. 

Js called */orda.*] —^Ver. 630. Yarro, on Rustic Matters, Book ii* 
c. 5, calls this word ‘ horda,* and the festival' Hordiddia,' or * Hordicadia;* 
originating in the digamma, the U and the F of the ancients ofiteB 
tokened couvertijble sounds. ^ 

The oourt-kouses^l —^Ver. 635. ~ * Cuzfa.' Thq singular is hen used 
itt 'the plurd. One cow W4s sacrificed in ihe * exatkt or * conrtdionae/ of 
of the thirty * curi» 
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FestalYkgois bums the calves with fire, that, on thef^nvaiof 
Pales, those ashes may purify the people. When Numa was 
Idng, the crops not repaying the labour expeyided on themy the 
wishes of the disappointeil husbaudmaii remained ungraiified. 
For, at one time, the year was suffering from drought through 
* the cold northern blasts, at another time the soil became too 
luxuriant from constant showers. Often did the corn disap¬ 
point the owner, while in the rishiff blade, and the barren-wild 
oat stood on the soil choked up with it. The cattle, too, 
before their time, used to yield immature births, and oft did 
the lamb, at its yeaning, prove tlic death of the ewe. There 
stood an ancient grove, which had for many a year remained 
inviolate by the axe, left as sacred to the Msenalian deity. He 
used to give responses in the stilly night*" to the soul when at 
rest; here docs the King Numa offer two* sheep in sacrifice. 
The first is offered to Faunus, the next to gentle Sleep; the 
fleece of each is spread upon the hard groimd. Twice is his 
unshorn head sprinkled with water of the fountain; twice 
does he wreathe his temples with the beechen bough. The 
joys of love are forbidden; it is not allowed to place animal 
food on the table, and no ring is left upon the finger. Clad 
in a coarse garment, he places the fresh fleeces upon his 
person, having worshipped the Deity in an address in the form 
prescribed. In the meantime the night conics, her gen¬ 
tle brow crowned with the poppy, and, with her, escorts the 
shadowy dreams. Faunus comes, and with his hard foot 
pressing the fleeces of the sheep, he utters such Words as 
these from the right side of the couch :*® “ 0 king, thou must 
appease the earth by the sacrifice of two cows; let the death 
of one yield two lives to the sacrifice.” His rest is broken by 
terror; Numa ponders over his vision, and reflects within 
himself on these dark sayings and the hidden injunctions. 
His wife, to the grove most dear, relieves him in his per¬ 
plexity, and says, ** Thou aft asked for the entraUs of a preg- 

a 

** In the sUUy nigU.'\ —Ver. 651. The peculiar nazije of the sleep of 
ditteafion or prophecy with the Romans was ' incubatio/ and among the 
Grwks, ivKolittiffic. It is possible that firom this superstition may be dc*, 
lived the not uncommon saying among us, * I will sleep (m it,* used by a 
person who intends to give a matter all due consideration. 

Sight $id« qf the oouoh.’]--\er, 664. This boded an auspirious visit 
gf the Deity. 
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nant'cow.*’ The entrails of a pregnant cow are oflered, a 
year more happy ensues, and the earth and the cattle bring 
forth thcii’ increase. This day,- too, did Venus once com¬ 
mand to press on its course with greater haste, find downwards 
she urged the steeds of the heavens; that, with the utmost 
speed, on the following day, success in w ar might confer the 
title of empirc^‘*on the young Aiig'istus. 

But now% when the fourth light-bearing daij looks back on 
tlie by-gone Ides, on this night do the llyades visit Doris.^® 

When the third moon shall have daw'ued, after the departure 
of the Hyades, the Circus shall receive the steeds started from 
the goal.^® I must teach the reason wdiy the she-foxes let go, 
iyivc their tails burning witli fire-hrjnjds’^ fastened to them. 
Cold was the laud at Carseoli,'** and not fit for the production 
of the olive, but a soil naturally fertile in corn. By this way, 
was I journeying to the land o/’the Peligni, the country of my 
birth, small, but ever watered by the constant rains. I en¬ 
tered the wcll-knowm abode of an old friend of mine; Pheebus 

The title of empire.'] —Vsr. G7G. On the IGtli of the Calends of 
May, A.u.c. 724, Augustus Cicsar was first saluted by the se latc with the 
title of ‘ Irnperator,' on account of Ills victories. 'J'his lioin ir, according 
to Tacitus and Dio Cassius, was eouferred on him Iwenty-o le limes. It 
appears to h.T,ve been distinguished from the word ‘ imperatcr,’ signifying 
‘ emperor,’ by being placcil after the name of the person, wl reas the title 
of the emperor was placed before it. The nearest English translation of 
the word seems to have been ‘ successful leader.' 

llyadcx visit Doris.]—^Vcr. G79. Ou the 15tli of the Calendg of 
May, the Hyades set acroiiychally. Doris W'as the daughter of Oceanus, 
the wife of Nereas, and the mother of the Nereides; her name is here 
used to signify ‘ the sea.’ 

The steeds started from the goal.] —Ver. 680. * Carcere partitos.’ 
The * career’ was the place where the horses stood, with a cord stretched 
before them, on the dropping of which they started. ‘ I’artitus’ means 
literally * divided,’ that is ‘ from the course,’ by the cord just mentioned. 

Burning mth fire-brands.] —Ver. 681-2. Gower thus renders these 
lines,— 

* Here let one tell, why foxes on the rails 
Kun loose with fire-liiiks at their backs and tails.’ 

^ CarseoU.] —Ver. 68.3. This was a town of the JEqui, situate near the 
river Anio. Ovid seems to relate a custom that prevailed at Rome, and which 
had been borrowed from a rustic ceremony at Carseoli, of which he here 
narrates the origin. The reader cannot fail to call to mind how the idea 
cf .doipg n>ia«^hif>f to his enemies by a similar contrivance came to tho 
miad of the unfortunate but Woug-headed Nazarite, Samson. 
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had already taken, the yoke from off his exhausted steeds.** 
He was wont to t^ me many other things, and this story as 
well, by which my present work might be furnished toith in* 
formation, In this plain,’* said lie, pointing to the plain, 

frugal peasant woman, with her hardy husband, used to 
own a little bit of land. He used to work it himself, whether 
there was oceasion for the use of the plough, or the curved 
sickle, or the spade. She sometimes used to sweep out the 
cottage supported on the buttress,*^ and sometimes^ used to 
set the eggs to be hatched by the plumage of the parent bird; 
or now she is collecting the green mallows, or the white mush¬ 
room, or makes warm their humble hearth with the cheer¬ 
ful fire. And yet she fnds time and employs her arms at ffeb 
web constantly plied b)/ her, and thereby^ she prepares a defence 
against the menaces of the winter. She had a son, sportive in 
the dawn of life; he had added two years to two ‘lustra.* 
He catches a fox in a sloping corner at the end of the willow 
grove: she had carried off many a bird from their poultry 
yard.®* He wraps the captive in stubble and hay, and sets fire 
to her j she escapes from his hands, as he is applying the fire. 
Wherever she flics, she sets in a blaze the fields, at that time 
clothed with the harvest; the breeze gave strength to the 
all-consuming flames. The occurrence has tony since passed 
away: the recollection of it still remains; for; even to this day, 
does the law of Carseoli forbid a she-fox W'hen caught to be 
suffered to live; and that this tribe may atone for their fault, 
they are set on fire on the festival of Ceres, and perish in the 

His exhausted steeds.-^'Ycr. G87-S. Gower’s translation is curioufi,—- 
* Into an old acquaintunce-house I turned, 

Just as Sol’s coach-horse had their day’s task journeyed.’ 

Does he mean to say that his old acquaintance and ‘ Sol’s coachi-horse* had 
journeyed together, or that th( house and the coach-horse had travelled in 
company ? It is not clear why he limits the sun to one horse on this ^y. 

On ihe.battresa.} —^Ver. 695. ‘Tibicine.* This was a prop or 
buttress placed at the side of a house to prevent it from falling. It 
evidently implies here the decayed and humble nature of the building. 

T^r pwltry-jfard.] —Ver.704. ‘Cohortis.' Cato tells us that the 
ophon was round, and, from what Varro says, it appears to have Been 
cov^N^ over. On Rustic Affairs, Book iii., c. S, s. 6,—There, were two 
(‘eohottes,’ or) receptacles for poultr}'; one levd with the ground, where 
eocks and hens were fed; the other aloft,' in which pigeons,inhabited 
turrets or the tops of a house.’ Perhaps the turrets and the house were 
soimio ones, such as may ha seen at the present day in fancWy Wt 
dovecotes. 
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Tery manner in which the one that I have mentioned destroyed 
the standing corn. 

When next the saffron-coloured mother of Memnon 
have come, upon her rosy-coloured steeds, to visit the broad 
eardi, then passes away the light of the sun from the leader 
of the wool-bearing flock, him who betrayed Hellc. As he de¬ 
parts, a larger animal,^ oft used as a victim, is at hand. Whe¬ 
ther it be a cow or a,^j^bull it is not easy to know”; the fore 
parts appear, the hinder parts are concealed. But whether 
this Constellation is a bull or whether a cow, against the will 
of Juno,-’ it enjoys the reward of love. 

« ^e night has passed aw”ay, and morning dawns. I am 
ed to the Palilia and I am not called in vain, if genial 
Pales favours me. Genial Pales, do thou favour the poet who 
celebrates thy shepherd rites i if with pious attention I describe 
thy festival. Many a time, in truth, have I carried in my full 
hand the ashes of the calf and the bean stalks, the holy pur¬ 
gatives. Often, in truth, have I leaped over the fires place din 
three rows, and the dripping bough of laurel®’ has flung the 

A larger amwo/.J—Ver. 716. As Mr. KeigUtlcy justly observes, 
this is a bad periphrasis, as being very awkwardly worded. lie says, 
that now' the sun leave.s the Constellation of the Ham, but enters that of 
a larger animal, in common use as a victim, namely, the J3ull. 

® Against the will of Juno.^—Ycr. 720. Whether it was the bull 
which carried off Europa, or the cow into which lo had been changed, it 
was, by reason of the infidelity of Jupiter, equally an object of aversion to 
Juno. The fore part only of this Constellation i? represented in the signs 
of the Zodiac when depicted. 

** The Palilia.'] —Ver. 721. On the 11th of the calends of May, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the city, the festival of Pales, the God¬ 
dess of the shepherds, was held. Some writers considered Pales as being 
originally a male deity, the servant and bailiff of Jupiter. The festival is 
also by some authors called ‘ Parilia,' as being from ' pario," * to bring 
faith. 

25 ^ough of laurel.] —^Ver. 728. The olive, laurel, rosemary, or pine, 
were usu^y employed to disperse the lustral water. Gower thus trans¬ 
lates thlitnud the three preceding lines,— 

‘ I oft calves’ ashes and bean-straws .have held, 

' With bum’d purgations in a hand well fill’d; 

Oft ore the bone-fires have I tone three hops, 

^ And dew’d myself with holy-water-drops,’ 
rites doubtlessly originated m the umversally received notion of,the 
puiiiying 'power of fire. Dionysius says, that while budding the dty, 
Mibtilu8.|ad fires lunged, tafi m^e his, people jum^ through them fw 
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Bprmklcd waters. Lo! the Goddess has been moved, and she 
’ gp^iits success to my undertaking. My bark leaves the dock, 
my sails now have favoring breezqs. Proceed, you mixlti- 
tude, and take the fumigation from the Vestal altar—^Vesta 
will grant it; by the gift of Vesta you will be cleansed. The 
blood of a horse‘s will be the fumigation, and the ashes of a 
calf; and the third ingredient will be the stripped stalk of the 
hard bean. Sheplierd, purity the full sheep at the beginning 
of twilight; let the w'ater lirst sprinkle them, and let tbe 
broom, made of twigs, sweep the ground. Let the sheep- 
folds, too, be decorated with leaves and branches fastened up, 
and let the long garland shade the ornamented doors. Let a 
blue smoke arise from the native sulphur, and let the ewe 
bleat aloud while rubbed with the brimstone as it smokes. 
Burn, too, rosemary, and the pitch tree, and the Sabine herbs, 
and let the burnt laurel crackle in the midst of the hearth. 
Let tlie basket of nnllet accompany the cakes of millet; this 
rustic Goddess takes especial pleasure in this kind of foodj 
Biing on, too, the banquet and the milk-pail, peculiarly her 
ow n; and when the banquet has been removed, appease 
pales, the inhabitant of the w^oods, with warm milk, and say, 
" Protect thou, alike, the cattle and those who tend the cattle, 
and let all liarm fly afar, repelled from my stalls. Whether 
I have fed them on holy ground, or whether I have seated my¬ 
self beneath a sacred tree, or whether any ewe of iniiic, unknown 
to me, has browsed on the grass growing over the graves, 
or whether T have trespassed on a grove forbidden to 6c c«- 
teredi or whether the ^^ylnphs have been scared away by my 
gaze, or vrhethor the God, half goat in form^ or whether my 
knife has despoiled a sacred grove of its shady bough, fri>m 
which, the bundle of leaves has been given by me to my ailing 
etre, do thou grant pardon to my error; nor be it ai cause of 


s* The blood of a horse."] —Ver..733. The ashes of the calf had been 
rescrved.as a ‘ febnui,’ or purgative, from the Fl*rdicidia, mentioued be¬ 
fore iiLlise 639. Festus tells us that the h(»ve, wi^se . blood was most 

f bably now used, was slain iii October. * A horse, called tbC “ equus 
VhCr/' or “ October iiorsc#" was slain in the month of October on the 
npus Martins, in honour of Mars, thp tail of which, streaming with 
blood, "was cairied with all possible speed to the ** Rej^ia."' This * Regio,, 
or ^ palace/ was most probably .the temple of Vesta, and - the bipod was 
preserved there to be used with the ashds of the calf and the beam-atMbr 
tn the Falilia. 
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evil to me, if, wliile the hail was pouring dovm, I have sheltered 
iny flock within the rustic fane; nor be it a cause of harm to 
me that I have disturbed the waters of the ponds. Pardon 
me, ye Nymphs, if at hn\j time the motion of the hoof has 
rendered turbid the streams. Do thou. Goddess, for me, ap¬ 
pease the fountains anc} tlic Deities of the fountains; do thou 
propitiate the Gods that are dispersed throughout all the 
groves. Far be it from us to look upon the Dryades, or to 
behold the bathing places of Diana,^^ or Faunus, while at mid¬ 
day he treads the flelds. Drive disease afar; let both men 
and flocks enjoy the blessing of health; let, too, the dogs 
enjoy health, that watchful race. ^ Let me not drive home my 
sheep fewer than they were in the morning; nor let me grieve 
as I bring homo the fleeces which alone I have recovered from 
the wolf. Let evil hunger be afar; let grass and leaves be in 
abundance, and w'ater, both to lave the limbs and to serve for 
the purpose of drinking. May it be my lot to press the full 
udders ; may my cheeses bring me money home, and may the 
twigs, as they lie far apart in the sieve, give a passage to the 
liquid whey; may the ram prove a good tup, may his mate 
return the seed when' conceived, and may there be many a 
lamb in my sheep-folds: may wool, too, be produced that 
will hurt none of my damsels, soft, and suited to even the len- 
derest hands. Let that happen which I pray for, and may we, 
at the close of the year, offer ^kes of goodly size to Pajes, the 
mi^ess of the shepherds. With these words must the God¬ 
dess be propitiated: turning to the east do you repeat these 
words three times, and in the running stream thoroughly wash 
your hands. Then you may drink the snow-white milk and 
thfr puiple must, with the milk-bowl® set on in the place of 

^ BatUng places'of jDiawa.]—Vcr. 761. It was a belief that those 
who had the misfortune to come wlicre the Nympbs or Goddesses of the 
• fountains were bathing were immediately deprived of their reason. Gower 
thus translates this and the next line,— 

• Nor nymphs, nor Cynthia, in her cistern play, 

Let us not see, nor Pan in fields all day.' 

® With the milk 6ow/.]—Ver. 779. Cmnclla. This was a wooden 
bowl used in. the country. It is by some supposed to have been so called 
fo^the.Greek Rd/twrw, ‘to bend,’, as being of a curved form, either' tm 
on the sides. The ‘ sapa,’ whi^ is hero vended ‘ must,' aa 
tHn i%o word in adapted to jto meaningi really wai the aMiat 
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the goblet; and afterwards with active foot fling your strong 
limbs across the burning heap's of the cmckling stubble. The 
ceremonial has noio been told by me; the origin of that 
custom still remains for me to mention. The great number of 
the causes alleged makes me doubtful, and delays my under¬ 
taking. Devouring flame is the purifier of all things, and 
melts the dross flrom out of the metals, therefore is it used for 
purifying the ewes with the leader of the fiock. Or is it, be¬ 
cause there are two opposing principles in aU. things, fire and' 
water, the discordant Deities, tliat our forefathers united tliese 
elements, and deemed it to be fitting to touch the body with the 
fire and the sprinkled water ? or is it, because in these is the 
origin of life ; the exile has lost^** his right to enjoy these ; by 
these the bride is weddedthat these two things they think 
of primary importance? For ray part I hardly believe it. 
Some there are, who think that rhacton^^ is represented, 
and the deluging waters of Deucalion. Some, too, say that 
while the shepherds were rubbing stone against stone, a spark 
suddenly leaped forth. The first indeed was lost; hut the 
second was caught on some straw. The fire of Pales has this 
for its alleged cause ; or did the piety of JSneas rather give 
rise to this custom, to whom, when conquered, the fire gave a 

or new wine, boiled down to one-tliird of its original quantity. This is 
Pliny's account. Varro says that it was boiled down to onc-half, which 
Pliny, however, calls * defrutuui.' The mixture of milk and ‘ sapa,’ Festus 
calls ‘ bdbanica potio/ ‘ red drink,' probably from the Greek word Trvgpdc, 

‘ red.' 

The exile has lostJ] —Vfr. 791. Banishment, as a punishment, was 
not known to the Romans, but ihe^^ame effect was produced by the inter¬ 
diction of fire and water; by reason whereof, for the purpose of supporting 
life, a man was obliged to leave his country. - .. 

Sride is wedd^."} —Ver. 792. , Fire and water "were placed at the door 
by which the newly-married pair eniered, and were touched by th^ hride 
and her husband on entering. 

phaeton."} —^Ver. 793. He was the son of Apollo and Clymene; 
being ta,anted with not being really the offspring of the sun, he requested 
the loon of hia father's chariot for one day, which being unwil^gly granted, 
be kwt his control over the horses, and, to prevent a'general conflagration, 
Jupiter struck him to earth with his lightnings. Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus; when Jupiter sent a dduge to destroy mankind, he and his 
took refuge on Mount Parnassus, or, according to Hyginus;. 
oa Mbfi^t Mitut, and escaping, re-peopled the earth 1^ throwing stonea 
b<^dthem, of whichi those thrown by Deucalion became men,'mose hjt'. 
w wife, women. ’ . , 
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harmless passage ? This, Jiowcver, is nearer to probability, 
that when ^me was built, the Lares were ordered to be trans¬ 
ferred to new abodes, and that when changing their home 
tliey set fire to their rustic habitations and^the cottage now no 
longer to b,e used; and that through the iiames leaped the 
catde and the swains, as is still done upon thy natal day, 0 
Rome. The very occasion itself calls for an account of its 
origin from the poet. The beginning of the City we have now- 
arrived at; be thou present, great Quirinus, at the recital of 
thy deeds. Now had the brother of Numitor paid the penalty, 
and all the shepherd people were under the government of the 
two chieftains. They agreed to call together the shepherds,^ 
and to buUd a city; a question of doubt arises, which of the 
two should lay the foundations. “ There is no need,” said 
Romulus, “of any dispute. Great is the truthfulness of 
birds; let us make trial of the omen q/'thf birds.” The thing 
^opoeed pleases; the one goes among the crags of the woody 
Palatine, the other in the morning ascends the heights of the 
Aventine. Remus secs six birds in succession, his brother 
twelve; they abide by their agreement; and Romulus has 
the direction of the city. A suitable day is chosen, on which 
he may trace out the plan for the walls with the plough. Tlie 
festival of Pales was at hand; from '^that time the work is 
commenced upon. A trench is dug®^ down to the firm clay; 
fniits are thrown into the bottom of it, and some earth fetched 
from the neighbouring soil. The trench is filled again with 
the earth, and, when filled, an altar is built over it; and the 
hearth, but newly erected, is graced with the kindled fire. 
After that, pressing the tail of the plough, ho traces out the 
walls with a furrow; a white cow with a snow-white bull 
bears the yoke. These were the words of the king: “ Do 
thou, Jupiter, aid me as I found this city; and Mavors 
my^ ^ther and mother Vesta, and all other, ye Deities, whom 
it is a religious duty to invoke, attend; let this work of 
. jpme nse under your auspices. Long may.be its duration, 
'fiiay its sway be that of an all-ruling land; and under it mayv 

® A ijwich is dug.2~^V(sc. 821. The ceremony here mentioned wbb 
performed according fo the ritual prescribed by the superstitions of Rhu* 
ria. hendi or pit was filled np again, and it must piot he confinmded. 

, ftUTow made by the plough. It waa called-* mundus,' and wan 

to fpim a passage to the infern^ 
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be both the rising and the setting of the day.” Thus he 
prayed; Jupiter gave an omen by a peal of thunder on the 
left hand, and from the heavens on the left the lightnings 
were hurled. Kcjoicing" in the omen, the citizens laid the 
foundations, and in a short s])ace of time there stood the new 
wall. Celer urged on the work, whom Romulus liimsclf- had 
called, and had said to him, “ Celer, be this the task of thy 
care, that no one pass over the ■walls or the furrow that has 
oeen made with the plough: him who dares to do so, put to 
death.” Remus, in ignorance of - this, begijis to scoff at walls 
so lowly, and to say, Kliall the people receive any protection 
from these?” And without pausing, he leaps ,over them. 
G(;ler strikes him down'''* with a pick-axe for his daring; 
strearaing with blood he presses the hard ground. WTicii 
the King is informed of this, he s\yallowa down the tears 
that inwardly arise, and keeps his sorrow shut up with¬ 
in his breast. lie is unwilling openly to weep, and is care¬ 
ful to set an example of fortitude, and “ With like results,” 
says he, ‘*may the foe pass over my walls.” Yet he performs 
his oljsecjiiie.s; he I hen is no longer able to restrain his 
tears, and the afllictioii which he had concealed becomes mani¬ 
fest. lie imprints the last kisses on him laid out on the bier, 
and he cries, “'farewell, my brother! snatched from me by 
no will of mine.” And then he anointed the corpse about to 
he committed to the flames; what he did, the same did 
Faustulus and Acea witli her sad locks dishevelled. Then did 
the Quirites (though not yet become entitled to that name) 
bewail the youth ; and the last fli’c w'as applied amid laments 
to the funeral pile.^ A city arises, (who then could have 
believed this tab- from any one ?) destined one day to place 
her conquering foot upon •^ll lands. Mayst thou hold sway 
oveir the universe, and mayst thou ever be under the rule of 
mighty Caesar; still continue to have more and more chiefs 

^ Strikes dcyin.']- -Vcr. 843. Eii^ebias says lliat Remus was killed 
J)y Faliius, au oflicer under RomuUis. Other writers represent that he 
was kUlcd by RquiuIus himself, while some say that he ■(tas slain in a po¬ 
pular tumult. 

f*. ^e/un'eral pile."] —Vcr. 8.')6, Remus was buried in a spot called 
Kemnria, on the ralatinc Hill, where he had taken his augury. It is said 
that there was a dispute among the citizens whether the city should be 
veelled Roma, Rcma, or Remura. Tire Romans were not called by the* 
'mme of Quirites till after they had been united with tha Sabines, • 
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of that name, and oft as, in the subdued world, thou sholt stand. 
erect, may all realms be lower than thy shoulders. 

Pales has been sung by me. I, too, shall now sing of the 
Viiialia:“ but between the two festivals one day intervenes. 
Do, ye damsels of the town, worship the deity of Venus; very 
favourable is Venus to the gains of the prostitutes.’’*® Pray, 
with an otFering of frankincense, for beauty and the public 
favojir: pray for the arts of allurement, and for M'ords well 
suited to memment: offer to your mistress the pleasing spear¬ 
mint, with her own myrtle, and tlie chaplets of bulrushes 
'wov(*n with the enwTcathed roses. Now it is proper that the 
temple adjoining to the Collinian gate should be resorted to. 
From the hill of Sicily^' does it derive its name. And when 

T/ie VinaUa.’] —Vcr. 863- There has been considerable disenssion 
among the critics ■nhether tliis festival was celebrated in honour of Jupiter 
or Venus alone. The truth scenjs to be that it was in lionour of both 
Deities, as I’lutarch says (Uoin. Quest. 4r>), that wine was on this day 
poured forth in honour of Venus, vhence the festival rcccivcil tlie name of 
Vcncralia, and among the Greeks of dfbpof^iffia. Ovid, ioo, says (in lines 
898-9) that Ju))iter claims it as his festival. Varro says that tlie Vinalia 
wa.s celebrated in honour of Jupiter, and not Vemis, Jiut there was a 
festival culled the ‘ Vinalia rusliea,’ or ‘ rural Vinalia,' celebrated on the 
19th of August, and it is of that that Varro, in all prohahilily, speaks. 
Ovid may have possibly confused the characteristics of tlie two festivals. ^ 
The Vinalia W'cre so called from ‘ vinnm,' * wine.’ 

Gains of p7-ostitutes,2 —Vcr. 866. ‘ Professanim.' When a woman 
at Home intended to adopt the calling of a prostitute, she professed, or 
declared, her intention of ao doing before the tediles. Slic \yas then en¬ 
tered among the ‘Togala*,’ or wearers of the ‘toga,’ and was no longer 
allowed to wear the ‘’slola,’ or long robe of the matrons, and became ex¬ 
empt from the laws against adultery. Females of patrician and equestrian 
rank were not allowed to enter in the ranks of the ‘ Professse,’ even if they 
had tlie inclination to attain ai distinction of so unenviable a nature. This 
method of eiirolment.and supervision, as business-like aS it is unbecoming, 
prevails in France, Belgium, and other countries on the continent even to 
the present day. 

^ The hill uf Vcr. 872. Tliat is, Mount Eryx, from which 

.Venus derived her epithet of ^Erjeina.’ The temple at tlie Collinian gale 
was dedicated a.u.c. 571. Syracuse was not taken by M. Claudius Mar» 
Ocllus till thirty-one years aftenvards; so that the poit is guilty of as 
anachronism in attributing the dedication to that event. But there was 
another temple to Venus Eiycina, built ou the Capitoline Hill by the 
(Erection of the Sibylline books, three years after the taking of Syi^icuse; 
and it is most prob^ly to that, that the poet intended to allusion. 
Mount Eryx wtis near Drepanum, on the w^t coast of Sidly. On it, there 
was a s^Khdid temple'of Venus, the foundalion of which was attoibuted 
to 4lnea8 and his followers. 
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Claudius^ gained possession of the Syracuse of Arethusa, thee 
too, 0 Eryx, he conquered in war. Venus was transfenred 
thence, according to the verse of the long-lived Sibyl, and pre¬ 
ferred to be worshipped in the city of her descendants, why, 
then, they call the feast of Venus by the name of Vmalia, you 
now ask; and why that day is sacred to Jove ? There was a 
war to decide the whether Tumus or.^neas should be 

the son-in-law of the Latian Amata.®“ Turnus solicited the aid 
of Etruria. Mezentius was famed, and fierce when once he had 
taken up arms; mighty ns he was on horseback,^® even 
mightier was he on foot. Him, the Rutuliaiis and Tumus en¬ 
deavoured to unite to tlieir side. On the other hand, thus the 
Etrurian chieftain replied; “ My bravery costs me no small 
price, I call these scars of mine to witness; tliis armour, too, 
which oft have I had sprinkled with my own blood. Do 
thou who scekcst my aid divide with me the next new 
wine from thy vats—no veiy great reward. I delay not to 
give my aid. For you it is to pay; to conquer is my part. 
How would jEneas wish that this price had been refused 
to me The llutuhans assented; Mezentius puts on his 
armour; iEneas arms too, and addresses Jove in •prayer: 
‘'The vintage of my foe has been promised to the Etru¬ 
rian, king, 0 Jove I Thou shalt quatf the new wine from 
the branch of the Latian vine!” The better vow jirevails; the 
huge Mezentius falls, and beats the ground with his scornful 
breast; autumn arrives, stained with the trodden grapes; 
the wine owed to him.is given to Jupiter, well deserving of it. 
Hence the day is called Viuolia. Jupiter claims it as his own, 

» Claudius. —Ver. 874. M. Claudius Marcellus was the first Roman 
general that defeated Hannibal. He besieged Syracuse, in Sicily, and took 
it while the inhabitants were ceV.brating the festival pf Diana in the night 
time. Again engaging with Himnibal, he was killed in an ambuscade in 
his sixtieth year, and his fifth consul^p. He was the third person 
who, governed the ' Spolia Opima,* having, after the first Punic war, de¬ 
feated the Gauls, and slain, with his own hand, their king Yixidomarus, 

A.TT.C. 330. 

* The LeUiauntAmata,] —^Ver. 879. She was the wife of Latinus, king 
of Latluia, and the moth^ of Lavinia, whom.JBneas mahied after his coxu 
qusit 'of Tumus. This war, including the alliance of Tumus and Mezen- 
King of Etruria, and the death of them both, forms the aubject 
last six books of the .^neid of Virgil. 

"A • ' On horseback.] —Ver- 882. The passage, * Rt vel .equo ma^DOis, vait- 
pade major crat,’ will either-adnut of the traftslation. above ,s^ven, or il 
may mean ‘powcrftil was he in horse, and stiU more so in foot.* 
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and takes pleasure in its being in the number .of his festU 
▼als. 

'When April shall have but six days to remain, the season pf 
the spring wUl be in the midst of its course; and in vain will 
you look for the Bam of Helle, daughter of Athamas; the 
rains now show themselves; the Bog, too, rises.'*' On this 
day, as I was returning to Rome from Nomentum,** a process 
sion, all arrayed in white, met me in the middle of the way.. 
The Flamen was going to the sacred grove of the ancient God¬ 
dess Rubigo,^ about to offer in the flames the entrails of a 
dog and those of a sheep. Forthwith I approached him, that 1 
might not be unacquainted with this ceremonial: and thy 
Flamen, 0 Quirinus, gave utterance to these words: “ Corrod¬ 
ing** Robigo, do thou spare the blade of the com, and let the 
smooth top quiver on Ac surface of the ground. Bo thou 
permit the crops, nourished by the favoring seasons of the 
heavens, to grow apace until they are ready for the sickle. 
Thy power is not harmless in its exercise. The grain which 
thou hast marked as thine own, the sorrowing husbandman 

* Tke Dog, too, mw.]—Ver, 904. This is not the fact, as the Constd- 
latioii Canis sets on the 7th of the Calends of May, One Manuscript 
reads, ‘ Occidit atque Canis,’ ‘ And the Dog sets,’ winch would be correct. 
On this day was the acronychal settiug of the Ram. 

® Nomentum.'] —^Ver. 905. This was a town of the Sabine country, 
to the east of Rome; the road to it lay through the Yiminal gate. 

^ Ancient Goddess Ruhigo.'\ —^Ver. 907. Rubigo, or Robigo, was a 
Ooddess, whose name signifies * rust,’ or ‘ mildew. Her festival was the 
* Robigalia,’ here mentioned. It was celebrated by Numa, to propitiate 
her at this season in favour of the growing crops, to ensure their protec¬ 
tion against blight, smut, and mildew. Some writers caU the Dhinity, 
Robigus, making him a God. The temple was in the Via Nomentana, 
near the Porta Catularia. Gower thus renders this and the foUowing line:— 

* A fiamen into Rust’s old grove did hie. 

The entrails of a dog and sheep to frie.’ 

Fes^ says, that at the ‘ Porta Catularia,’ or * Dog’s Gate,’ (through 
which the Nomentan road ran), ‘ they used to propitiate the Dog-star, 
which is injurious to com, with the sacrifice of rusty-coloured or tawny 
dogs, in order that the com might ripen ^e from disease.’ He, perhaps 
means to say that at the setting of the Dog-star this sadKflee took place, 
as in aflother passage he himself tells us that the sacrifice was made to the 
God Robigus. 

^ Corroding,]—^Ver. 911. * Robigo,’ mildew, or properly meal-dew, 
infects emn in the shape of a red powder, of. a glutinous natum» wluehf 
«B^g into it, gives a rough, leiTOQs appeataacen 
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reckons in the number of the lost. Not so injurious to the 
corn are the winds or the showers; nor is it so pallid when 
consumed hy the frost, rigid as marble, as, when with his 
wJlrmtli, tJie sun makes hot the moistened stalks ; in such 
case, di’cad Goddess, is thy wrath exercised. Spare, I pray 
thee, add keep thy rough hands from the crops ; injure not 
our fields : to possess the power of inflicting injury is enough; 
seize not in thy embrace the tender crops, but rather the hard 
iron, and do tliou first destroy that which has the power of 
destroying others. More to our benefit wilt thou coiTode the 
swords and the hurtful weapons; them we want not: the 
world is at peace. Let the rakes and the hardy mattocks, and 
the crooked ploughshare, the implements of the country, be 
furbished: let rust stain arms; and let some one as he strives 
to draw his sword from tlie scabbard, find that it has become 
fast by the lapse of time. But hurt not the corn, and let the 
husbandman be ever enabled to pay his vows to thee, keep¬ 
ing thyself afar.** He liad spoken; in his right hand hung a 
towel, with a loose nap, and there was a censer of frankincense, 
with a bowl of wine. The frankincense and wine he placed 
on the altars, and the vitals of a sheep ; the filty entrails, too 
(of this I was a witness), of an unclean dog. Then the 
Flamcn says to me, “ You ask,*’ /or, in fact^ I had asked, 
'* why so strange a victim is oft’ered in sacrifice ? understand 
the reason; there is a Dog ; they call liira the Icarian, and 
as his Constellation rises, tlic parched earth is atliirst, and the 
corn is burnt up. Instead of the dog of the Constellation, this 
dog is placed on the altar, and it has no other reason than its 
name -why it should tJrns be i>ut to death 

When the sister of Titan, having left the brother of the 
Phrygian Assaracus,^^ has thrice raised^^ her beams over the 

‘‘s There is n dog^ —^Ver. 939. Icarus, the father of Erigone, bdng 
slain by some mtoxicated shepherds, his dog Msera, returning home, drew 
his daughter by her robe to where her father lay. She died of grief, and 
the dog perished of hunger. In compassion,' Bacchus riised him to the 
skies, calling Icarius by the name of Bootes, Erigone ihc Virgin, and 
Msera, Canicula, ** the Dog-star,' or Procyon, 

Brother of the Phrygian Assaracus.^ —Vcr. 943. The poet alludes 
to Tithonus, the husband of Aurora, but by mistake he has put Assaracus 
in the place of Priam, as Priam was the brother of Tithonus, and Assa« 
racus was their gi‘eat uncle. 

Has thrice raued.]—Yer. 944. The ELondia began on the fourth of 
. tlw Calends of May. 
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boundless world, tlid Goddess comes, wreathed with the vaiie* 
gated chaplets of a thousand flowers : the stage. Men, admits 
the practice of a looser merriment. The festival of Flora ends 
on the Calends of May; then wlii 1 return to it: at this time& 
greater work engages me. 

Vesta claims a day ; on this day Testa was received within 
a kindred threshold.® Thus did the just Senators appoint. 
Plimbus^® has a part; to Vesta was yielded a second part. 
What remains from them, Auffustvs himself possesses. Last 
for every ye laurels of the ralatium,®“ and long may the 
house stand, its front garlanded with oak. Three evcrlaat- 
iug Gods does this one house contain. 

A kiifidred threshold,'] —Ver. 949. The Pontifex Maximus being re¬ 
quired to live in a public building, and Augustus lilling that ollice, he gave 
a part of fhe Palatiuro, where he resided, to the service of the Goddess, 
and on this day, by a d(.crec of the Senate, her sacred Are was removed 
thither. The threshold is called liindrcd, in the siune sense in which 
wc have before seen the poet, in his llattery, finding some affimty between 
Vesta, a Trnjnn deity, and tlie Julii (among whom Augustus was adopted) 
descended from Alncas. 

Ph(ehus.] —Vcr. 951. A temple was dedicated to Apollo by Au. 
gustus, probably ou this day, on the Palatine Hill. It contained a public 
librarj', where the poets rised to recite their compositions, and where the 
works of the Roman authors were preserved. 

“ Tlte Palatiwn.] —^Vcr. 953. The poet alludes to the civic crown of 
oak-leaves, wliich, as has been before stated, the Senate ordered to be 
suspended before the palace of Augustus between two branches of laurel, 
symbolical of the preservation of the lives of the people by Augustus, and 
of his triumphs over his enemiea. 
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The three conflicting opinions on the origin of the name of the month of 
May, Ver. 1—110. The rising of the Constellation of the Goat, and 
its history, 111—128. The Lares Pracstites, and the erection of their 
altar, 129—146. The temple of Bona Dca, 147—158. The wind 
Argestes, and the rising of the Hyaflos, with their history, 159—182. 
The Floral games, their origin, and the worship of the Goddess Flora, at 
Home, with the story of the birth of Mars, 183—371. The rising of 
the Constellation of the Centaur, and the stoiy of Charon, 379—414. 
The rising of the Lyre and the Scorpion, 415—418. The noctmrnal 
celebration of the Lemnria, and the burial of llcmiis, 419—492. The 
setting of Orion, his birth and translation to heaven, 493—544. The . 
temple of Mars Ultor; the slaughter of Crassus j and the recovery 
from the Parihians of the Roman standards, 545—598. The rising 
of the Pleiades, and the beginning of summer, 599—602. The rising' 
of the Constellation of the Bull, with its origin, 603—620. Figures 
made of rushes arc thrown in the river Tiber; the ai'rival of Hercules 
in Latium, 621-^662. Th('. hymn to Mercury; his festival; the trades* 
mark's prayer to him, 663--692. The Sun enters the Constellation 
Gemini; its origin; iheoonibat of Castor and l^ollux with Lynceus, 
693—720. The Agonalia rci»cated; the setting of the Dog Star, 721— 
724. The Tubilustria, or purification of the inimpeta, 725, 726. The 
four initials in the Calendar, 727,728. The temple of Fortuna Puhlica, 
729—732. The setting (d Bootes, and the rising of the Hyades, 
733—734. 

Yott inquire for what reason I suppose that its name was 
given to the month of May. My answer is, the cause haa 
not been quite clearly ascertained by me.* Just as the tra¬ 
veller comes to a stand, and, in his uncertainty, knows not 
which way to go when he sees a road in every ^direction ; so^ 

' Aaceriained ly ma.]—Ver. 1,2. Gowmr thus translates these lines,*^ 

* You ask me whence this month is called May. 

I know not w^what reason down to by.* 
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because it is in my power to assign different reasons, I know 
not in which direction to turn, and the very abundance of 
them is a difficulty to me. Tell me, ye who hold possession 
of the springs of Aganippian Hippocrene,* the pleasing track 
of the steed of Medusa.* The Goddesses differed on the point, 
Polyhymnia^ begins, the first of them to speak; the others 
keep silence, and mark her sayings in their minds. After the 
state of Chaos, when first the three elements* were given to 
the world, and the w'hole universe receded into new forms, 
the earth, by its own weight, tended downwards, and drew 
after it the seas ; whereas its lightness buoyed up the aether 
to the highest position. Tliou too, 0 Sun, together with the 
stars, weighed down by no gravity, and you, ye steeds of the 
Moon, sprung forth in a direction upward. But neitlier did 
the earth for any length of time yield to the heaven, nor the 
rest of the stars to the sun; there was an equality of honour 
among them. Ofttimes did any one of the lower class of tlie 
Deities dare to sit on tlic throne, which thou, 0 Saturn, w'os 
wont to occupy: ihev any stranger God reclined side by side 
witli Ocean, and Tethys was received many a time in the 
lowest place untd, at lengthy Honour and Reverence, with 

t 

* Aganippian Hippperene."] —Ver. 7. The author seems here to confuse 
the streams of Aganippe and llippocrene, which were distinct fountains near 
Mount Ildicou, in Boeotia. Patisanias tells us that Aganippe was on the 
left of the ascent to the grove of the Muses, on hfount Helicon, and that 
Hippocrene was situate twenty stadia beyond the grove. As the poet dis¬ 
tinguishes them in the fifth Book of his Metamorphoses, 1. 132, we may 
presume that he here gives the epithet to the cue from the other, on ac- 
cOimt of their contiguity. 

® Steed of Medusa.] —Ver. 8. Pegasus; who was fabled to have sprung 
from the blood of Medusa, when slain by Perseus.' These fountains 
were said to have sprung from the ground when struck by the hoof of 
Pegasus. 

* Polyhymnia.] —^Vcr. 9. She was the muse of lyric poetry. All the 
Greek poets call her UoXtlr/tria, or ‘ Polumnia,' meaning * she erf the many 
songs.* Ovid and Horace intn^uce the additional letters into her name. 

The three e/emente.]-—Ver. 11. In the first Book, 1.103, and in the 
Hetatnorphoscs, he mentions four elements. Here he looks upon tether 
aud air as together constituting but one element. 

* The lowest place, Ver, 21, 22. Gower thus renders these lines^ 

* Each noteless deity would by Ocean old 
Sit cheek by jouL Oft Tethys was conindl^d.' 

AUttsion is here made to the seats, or rather the coaches, on whl<di the 
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mild aspect, placed their bodies on the nuptial couch, sanc- 
tioueil by the laws. Hence did Majesty spring, she who rules 
the universe, and of full growth was she on the very day pn 
■which she was produced. She delayed not; slie took her seat 
on high in the midst of Olympus, resplendent with gold, and 
conspicuous with purple'plaited robe. Together with her sit 
Modesty and Awe ; you might behold every Deity assuming 
an aspect in conformity with hers. Forthwith respect for 
high rank take possession of their minds; dignity is now 
valued, and each is no longer occupied by self-complaikace. 
This state of things remained in heaven for many years, until, 
by the decree of the Fates, the oldest of the Gods was removed 
from the topmost place of heaven. The Earth brought forth 
her savage offspring, huge monsters, giants, wdio would dare 
to attempt an entrance into the palace of Jove. A thousand 
hands she gave to them, and serpents in place of legs; and 
she said, ** Take up your arms against the great Gods.” 
These were preparing to pile up the mountains to the highest 
' stars, and to provoke the mighty Jupiter, to battle. Jove, 
hurling his thunderbolts from the heights of heaven, over¬ 
turned the vast piles on those wdio had formed them.^ de¬ 
fended by these arms the jMajesty of the Gods still remains, 
and/ro?» that time abides in security. Next to Jove she sits ; 
she is his most trusty guardian, and without violence she se¬ 
cures the sceptre to his sway. She came on earth, too; 
Romulus and Numa® worshipped her; afterwards the others, 

ancients reclined, when taking their meals. The lowest was esteemed the 
least honourable place, 

. Those who had formed them.'] —^Vcr. 41,42. The poet here refers to 
the war of the giants against the Gods of heaven. This story has been 
ihoi^ht by some to have oeen tbo corruption of a tradition of the fall of 
the angels from their blessed state; by others, it-is supposed to bear refe¬ 
rence to the heaping pile upon pile m the construction of the tower of 
Babd. Gower thus translates these hnes,— 

< He £lbm his tower discharged his thunder straight, 

’ And on th’ invaders' pates whelm'd that vast weight.' 

and Ntma."] —Ver. 48. The poet means merely^to assign 
lur ^ first reason for the name of May, * Mains,' that it was derived from ‘ 
this goddess,' Msyestas,’ whose name in the early days of the Latin tongiie 
would be spelt and written ' Maiestas.' The beauty of the story is worthy 
ol far more commendation than the ingenuity of the suggestion founded 
on it. . 
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each in his own day. She invests fathers and mothers with 
dutiful respect; she is the companion of boys and maidens. 
She adds dignity to the fasces when granted, and to the curule 
chair of ivory; she triumphs, standing aloft,® the horses 
wreathed with gorjands.’’ Polyhymnia had ended her words ; 
Clio and Thalia, skilled at the sounding lyre, approved of 
what she said. Urania^® took up the discourse; all kept 
silence, and no voice, save hers, could be heard. In days of 
yore, great was the respect of the hoary head, and the wrinkles 
of old age were honoured. The youths undertook the toils of 
Mars and tlie undaunted warfare; and in defence of their 
Gods, they remained at their posts. That age, which was 
feebler in strength and useless in bearing arms, often by,its 
counsel assisted its country. Nor then was the Senate-house 
open to a citizen but in his latter years, and the Senate was 
the placid synonyme of old age. The old man gave ordinances 
to the people, and by definite laws the age was fixed at which 
this honour should be obtained. In those days the old man 
walked between the youths,” they not denying him///e/w«owr; 
and if he had but one companion, he took the inner place. 
Who in those days^ in the presence of an old man, would dare 
to utter words worthy of a blush 1 Old age conferred the 
right to reprimand. Romulus saw this, and he called the 
selected persons, ‘ Fathers.’ To these was referred the govem- 
’ ment of the new-built city. From this circumstance 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that the elders gave their name to May, and 
consulted the honour of their old age. It is possible, too, that 
Numitor may have said, ** Grant, Romulus, this month to the 
aged,” and that the grandson did not refuse his grandsire. 

^ Standiny aloft.'] —^Ver. 52. The meaning is, that she attends the ge¬ 
neral in his triumph, when he stands aloft in his chariot drawn by horses 
crowned 'irith garlands. 

Urania.] —^Ver. 55. Clio presided over history; Thalia was tlie 
patroness of comedy; and Urania was the muse of astronomy. She gives 
i(^as her opinion that as June was so called from the ^juniorcs,’ the 
younger men, so May received its name from the ' majoros/ or * maiores,' 
the aged. 

Between die youths.] —^Ver. 67. The middle was deemed the most 
honourable place in walking, the persons on either side being said ^ (dandere 
latera,' * to shut in the sidcSb' Maturity of years was at an early period 
eunsidered as an indispensable qualification for <^ce. By the law of 
VUi^, the for the Qusesiorship was 31; for tha ^dilesbip, 37; tbs 
Frectorship, 4 O; and the Consulship, 43 yean. 

^ 17 2 
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June, too, is at hand, so called from the name of the Juniors^ 
the successor of this month, and no small guarantee for the 
honours of the month before it,” Then did CalUope, first of 
her party,’® thus begin, her careless tresses -wreathed in ivy, 
** In former times. Ocean had wedded Tethys,^® daughter of 
Titan, who encircles the earth whichever way it extends, with 
her flowing waters. Pleione, bora of this marriage, is united 
to Atlas, supporter of the skies, and becomes the mother of 
the Pleiades. Of these, Maia is said to have surpassed her 
sisters in beauty, and to have been embraced by the mighty 
Jove. She brought forth on the brow of Cyllene, clad with 
the'cypress, him who with his winged feet cleaves through 
the tethered path. Him the Arcadians, and the rapidy 
flowing Ladon, and the mighty Mnenalus duly worship, a land 
believed to be more ancient’^ than the moon. Evander, an 
exile from Arcadia, had come to the fields of Latium, and had 
brought the Gods which he had placed on hoard his ships. 
Here, where now is Kome, the capital of the world, there 
were then but trees and grass, and a few sheep, and a cottage 
here and there. When they had come hither, Stop,” cried 
his prophetic mother, “ for this spot of country shall one day 
be the site of an empire.”’® Tlie Nonacrian hero obeys his 
mother and prophetess, and, a stranger, he paused on a 
foreign soil. Many sacred rites indeed did she teach those 
nations, but first the ceremonial of the horned Faunus and of 
the God of the winged foot.’® Faunus, half-goat in form, tliou 

'2 Calliope, first of her parti;.'] —Vcr. 80. Calliope, or Calliopea, was 
the muse that presided over cpif: poetry. The mention hero made, of her 
beginning, as the iirsi of her ]}arty, may either mean that she began to 
speak, the first of those that were of the opinion expressed by her, or that 
she was the first of those who had not yet spoken, to break silence. 

Had wedded Tethys."] —Ver. 81. Ocean was the brother of TethySr 
and they were of the Titan race. Bdibne was their daughter, who married 
Atlas, son of h^ uncle lapetus, and brougl^t forth the Pleiades, on Mount 
Cylene. Maia was one of them, and she bore Mercury to Jupiter. 

To be more ancseni.] —Ver. 90. See note to hook i. line 469, on 
file anriquity of the Arcadfians. 

of an empire.]-^ex. 95, 96. Gower thns renders these lines; 
y. ■ * Here sailing, Hold, his learned mother cried; 

For on those fields a kingdom’s plat Fve spied.* 
u Ood of the wbnyed /oo£.]—Ver. 99, 100. Gower gives this traits* 
lation of these lines 

' He taught these nations many, services; 

Both horurhoofed Fans, and winged Mercuries.’ 
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srt 'worshipped by the aproned Luperci, at the time when the 
hides cut in thongs purify the thronged ways. But to this 
month hast thou given the name of thy mother, thou inventor 
of the curved lyre, patron of the thieves.” And this was not 
thy first act of duty; thou art believed to have given to the 
lyre the seven strings, as being the number of the Pleiades.*' 
She, too, had ended, and was applauded by the voieje of her 
sisters. What am I to do ? Each part of the choir has the 
same weight with me^ Let the favours of the Pierian train be 
equally bestowed on me, and let no one of them be praised 
by me more or less than her sisters. 

From Jove let my work commence. On the first night 
is to be seen the star*® that tended the cradle of Jove. The 
rainy Constellation of the Olenian she-goat” rises; she 
enjoys heaven as the reward of the milk which she aiforded. 
The Naiad Amalthea, noble on the Cretan Ida, is said to have 
concealed Jupiter in the woods. To her belonged a beautiful 
goat, the dam of two kids, with horns towering, and bending 
over her back, and with an udder, such as by right the nurse 

Patron qf the thieoes."] —^Ver. 103, 104. The poet gives, as the third 
origin of the title of the month, the name of Maia, tlie mother of Mercury, 
who (through the medium of his son ]']vander) called it' Maius,' in honour 
of her. Gower thus renders these and the two following lines— 

‘ But witty shirking Mercury who framed 
llie harp, tliis month from his fair mother named. 

Nor was't his first good deed, for he made even 
His har|)>strings number with the Pleiads seven.’ 

“ To he seen the atar.’\ —Ver. 112. On the Calends of May is the 
heliacal rising of the star * CapeUa,’ ‘ the She>goat.' It is on the right 
shoulder of Heniochus, ‘ the Charioteer,’ a Constellation on the north side 
of the Milky Way. 

The olenian she-goaQ-^Ver. 113. Olenus was a town of Achaia, 
In the Peloponnesus, situated on the river Melas. There was also a toven 
in Boeotia of that name. Lactantius tells us that Jupiter was nursed by 
Amalthea and Melissa, daughters pf Melisseus, king of Crete, upon goats’ 
milk and honey. Amalthea, the daughter of Olenus, is said by some 
Waters, among others by Musasns, as quoted by Eihtosthenes, to have 
owned the goat that is mentioned in the text, and to have given Jupiter 
to be suckled by it when he was delivered to her from Rhea by the hmods 
of Themis. Aceprding to other accounts, the names of the daughters of 
Mehsseus were Adrastea and Ida, who committed the infant to be suckled 
by the goat Amalthea. Who can look for unjjfbniuty in a story whose 
Tery eidstence depended on the fertiUty of the im^nation ? • Ovid does 
itffe say, or even seem tb imply* that the name goat was Amalthea. 
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of JoT6 ought to have. She gave milk to the God; hu,t 
against a tree she broke her horn, and this was mutilated of 
half of her beimty. This the Nymph took up, and wreathed 
it with fresh gathered herbs, and then raised it, filled with 
fruits, to the mouth of Jupiter. He, when he held the 
sovereignty of heaven, and sat on the throne of •his father, 
and when there was no one greater than the uncon¬ 
quered Jove, changed his nurse, and her fruit-bearing hom 
into Constellations, which last still retains the name of its 
owner. 

The Calends of May beheld the altar erected to the guardian 
Lares,and the little statues of the Gods. These Curiiis*' 
vowed; but the great length of time is fust destroying them, and 
extreme age is wearing away'^' the stone. However, the cause 
of the title which is applied to them is, that they stand in 
guard over all things kept in safety under their eyes. They 
stand in guard over us, too, and they guard the fortifications 
of the city; they are ever at hand, and are giving us their as¬ 
sistance. But before their feet there used to stand a dog, hewn 
out of the same stone. What was the reason of its so standing 
with the Lar ? It is^ because each of them guards the house ; 
each, too, is faithful to his owner. The cross roads arc 

Ouardian Zam.]—^Ver. 130. On the Calends of May, public sacri¬ 
fice was offered to the Lares. Augustas directed them to be publicly 
worshipped twice in the year. 

31 Curim.J —Ver. 131. Maniiis Curius Dentatus held the consulship 
with P. Cornelius Itufinus. He enabled the Homans to withstand Pyrrhus, 
and triumphed over the Samnitrs. When their ambassadors came with 
the intention of bribing turn, they found him at work in his fichl, and in 
answer to their solicitations, he told them that he .would rather be the 
ruler of the rich than he ri(^ himself, and that invincible in the field, he 
could not be conquered by money. He was not, however/ the first to 
introduce the worship of the Lares into Home, as Varro tells us that Titus 
Tatius, the Sabine, raised a shrine to the Iisres; a&d Dionysius says, that 
Servius Tullius fint instituted the Compitalia. 

33 /« wearing ataa^.]—Ver. 131. The poet says that Gurius erected a 
statue to the ‘ Lares Freestites,' or ‘ Protectors,' and that it represented 
them (probably in their usual loose Gabinian garb) with a dog, the emblem 
of vnt^fulness, at their feet; but he says that from length of time (the 
^psd'Of about 400 years),the statues had gone to decay. 

Tl^e cross 140. The Lares were, perhaps, originally 

tRsly rej^sented by the statues mentioned in the text, and the shrine m 
Tatius* But at the time when the poet wrote, we leam from the Sebo* 
lust oa Horace, Sat. book ii. Sat. 3.1.281, that Augustus had sat up 
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pleasing to the God} pleasing, too, {o the d(»g.** Both the 
Lar and the tribe of Diana scare awjiy the thieves; both the 
Lares and the dogs keep their wjitch throughout the night. 
I was inquiring after the statues of the twin-brother Gods that 
had fallen down under the power of lengthened years. A 
thousand Lares does our city contain, and the Genius of the 
chief, '* who confided them to ovr care; and to the three Deities 
do the streets pay homi^e. Whither am I hurried away ? 
The month of August w^l give me a right opportunity for 
this strain, meanwhile the good Goddess"® 3 oust be sung by me. 

Lares, or Penates, at the ‘Compita,' which were places where two or more 
roads met, and that he instituted an order of priests to attend to their 
worship, taken from the libertini, and called Augiistales. 'This accounts 
for the ‘mille,' or thousand Lares mentioned in the text below. Varro 
says that there were 265 stations for the Lares at the comers of the streets 
at Home. Probably, this custom first suggested the idea of setting up the 
ijiiases of the Virgin and Saints at the corners of the streets, which arc 
still to be seen in Catholic countries at the present day. 

Pleasing, too, to the dogJ] —Vcr. 140. Probably, because the offals of 
the neighbouring liouses were throvrn there. As, in towns, the idlers of 
the human race generally select the comer of a street for the puqioses of 
gossip and wanning their hands in their pockets, surely the canine race 
may be allowed at a humble distance to follow their example in choosing 
such a locality, especially when for a much more legitimate and practical 
purpose—that of satisfying their hunger. Dogs were sacred to Diana, as 
the Goddess of the chase. This and the previous line are thus translated 
by Gower— 

‘ Both lov'd of masters, both the house defend; 

Both god and dog the three lect ways do tend/ 

^ Genius of the chief.1 —Ver. 145. This is an allusion to the image of 
Augustus, wliich, by his order, was erected at the corners of the streets, 
in company with the Lares or Penates. Some have supposed that Mercury, 
the fatW of the Lares, is here signified, but the expression ‘ qui tradidit 
illos,'' who confided them,’ seems especially to point to Augustus. 

** The good Goddees.y^yex- 148. According to Macrobius, * Bona 
Dea,' ' the good 'Goddess/ was Fauna, or Fatua, the daughter of Faunus, 
who was so modest that she never left the woman’s apartment,*and never 
set eyes on a man, or was seen by one, and her name was never mentioned 
j« public. Other accounts make her the wife of Faunus, wlio flogged her 
to death for drunkenness, while others make her a Phrygian, the mother 
of Midas. Others t^O her for either Ops, Juno, Maia, Cybde, or 
Tellus. Men were forbidden to enter her temple, or to be present at her 
saeiifices, which were performed by the women in secret. It was her rites 
thah Clodius profaned by hu presence in disguise, when enamoured of 
Potopda, the second wife of Julius Csesari was one of the priestesset 
Q^tne Ooddeto* 
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There is a natural rock; the reality of the fact gave its name 
to the place. They call it “The Cragsit is a large part 
of the hill. On mis spot^ had Remus stood, to no pur¬ 
pose, at the time when you, ye birds of the Palatine, gave 
the commencing sovereignty to his brotiier. There did the 
Senators erect, on the gently sloping hill, the temple that utterly 
abhors the gaze of nudes. The heiress of the ancient name of 
the Clausi*® dedicated this ; one who never submitted her vir¬ 
gin person to the embrace of man. Livia restored it, that she 
might not fail to imitate her husband, and that in every point 
she might follow in his footsteps. 

WTien the next dawn^ the daughter of Hyperion, raises on 
the steeds of the morning her rosy light, the stars being driven 
away, the cold north-western wind®® will gently bend the 
tops of the ears of corn, and the white canvass will be set 
from the Calabrian M'avcs; and soon as the darkening 
twilight ushers in the night, no one of all the train of the < 
Hyades®® lies concealed. The face of tlie Bull glitters, radiant 


^ On this spot."] —Ver. 150. That is, the Aventinc Hill, or Mount; 
on which was located the temple of ‘ Bona Dca.' Avhicli the poet proceeds 
to mention. 


® Name >of the Clausi.l —Vcr. 155. This was pi'ohably Claudia Quinta, 
xncntioQcd in the fourth book, 1. 305 ; and the more so, as the poet does 
not tliink it*necessary here to mention her iiaino, which, if he had not al¬ 
ready given it, he would most probably uiow have done. The temple of 
Bona Dea was built by this lady, and was restored by Lhia, the wife of 
Augustus. 

North-western wind,"^ —^Vev. 161. Argestes. This wind was fabled 
to be the son of Aurora, and was called by the Greeks ‘ lapyx.' It was 
a favourable wind for persons sailing from Calabria, in the soutli of Itriy, 


for Greece; the passage to which country was usually taken from Brundi- 
sium, a city ou the Calabrian coast. 

The ifyades.] —Ver. 164. The poet says that the Hyades rise acro- 
nychally on the sixth of the Nones of May j whereas Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
Book xviii.c. 66) says that they rise cosmicallyon that day. Some au¬ 
thorities, differing from Ovid, say that these stars were originally Nymphs 
of Dodona in Epirus, and the nurses of Bacchus*; and that, dreading the 
z^ntment of Juno, they were translated by Jupiter to the skies. Three 
dts^^tiions of this name are mentioned by ancient writers; the first from 6ctv, 
.Jr^upced by the Latins, hyein, * to rainthe second, from the Greek 
* up^on/ Which the Constellation was thought to resemble in 
Ugore; and the third, from 6c, ‘ a pig,’ for some fancifiil reasonunknown to 
us. Cicero says that his own cotiUtr^en, supposing this to have been the 
origin of tiie name, thenbe called the Constellation by the naiae of * Sncol%’ 

* iUhe little pigs,’ derived from the Latin word * sus/ * $ ^g:* he adoptil 
the first derivation. Qn the Nature of the Gods. Book ii. c. 43. 
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with seven flaming stars, which the Grecian mariner calls 
Hyades, from rain. Some think that they nursed Bacchus; 
some have supposed that they were the granddaughters of 
Tethys and of old Ocean. Not as yet was Atlas standing, bear¬ 
ing on his shoulders the burden of Olympus, when Hyas 
was born, distinguished for his beauty. Him and the Nymphs, 
did .®thra, daughter of Ocean, bring forth ' with timely 
throes; but Hyas was the elder bom. While the down ^ 
his cheek is still young, with the net beset with variegated 
feathers,®^ he scares the timid deer; and the hare proves to 
him an abundant prey. But when his manliness ripened with • 
his years, he dared to attack even the wild boars and the 
shaggy beasts of prey; and now while he was seeking the 
lair aud the cubs of a lioness that had just brought forth, he 
himself became the bloodstained prey of fne Libyan wild beast. 
His mother and his sorrowing sisters bewailed Hyas; Atlas 
too, destined to support with his neck the burden of the skies, 
bewailed him. Yet wore both of the parents surpassed by the 
aifectioui-of the sisters ; that affection raised them to the sky; 
Hytis gave them their name. 

Come hither, thou mother of the flowers, to be honoured by 
mirthful sports; in a former month I had deferred the recital of 
what related to thee. In April thou dost begin ; thou passest on 
to the days of May. The one month at its departure receives thee; 
the other as it comes. Since the limits of the two months are 
*thinc, and make place for thee, either this one or that is suitable 
for thy praises. In this month, end the games of the Circus,® 
and the award of the prizes with the applause of the theatres: 
with this performance of the Circus Jet my strain proceed. 
Teach me thyself who thou art. The opinions of men are 
fallible; thou wilt he the best instructor as to thine own 
name.” Thus I spoke; thus replied the Goddess to my re¬ 
quest ; while she was speaking, she breathed forth the vernal 
roses from her mouth. “ I, who now am called Flora, was 

'.» 

Vari^ated feathers."] —Vfer. 173. *. Formidine.' The ‘ forroldo*’ was 
a toil, or net, covered with feathers of different colours, for the purpose of 
scaring birds and wild beasts. According to some aufliors, Hyas met his, 
death by the sting of an adder. v 

Cwens.]—Ver. 189. This was the Orous of Flora, in the- ^bcth 
reg^ of the city. The Floralia commenced'on the 28th of April, and 
iSn^^ pn the 3]^ of May* / 
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once called Chloris.^ The Greek spelling of My name became 
corraptod by the Latin pronunciation. I was Chloris, a 
Nymph of the blessed plains, where, as thou hast heard, was 
.formerly the abode of the blessed men. IIow great was my 
beauty it is irksome to one of my modesty to tell; but it pro¬ 
cured a God as a son-indaw for my mother. ’Twas spring ; I 
was roaming about: Zephyrus beheld me. 1 walked on ; he 
folloM'ed me: 1 fled; he proved the stronger. Boreas^ too had 
given to his brother a full precedent for violence, when he 
dared to bear off his prize from the house of Erectheus. Yet 
* he made amends for his violence by giving me the name of 
wife, and in my married state I have no ground for complaint. 
I enjoy perpetual spring; to me the year is always most 
beauteous; the tree always bears its foliage; the earth its 
herbage. A fruitful garden in the fields of my dowry is 
mine; the breeze cherishes it; it is irrigated by a spring of 
trickling water. This my husband has filled with flowers of 
the choicest kinds, and he says, ' Do thou, Goddess, rule the 
empire of the flowers.’ Ofttimes have I desired to reckon the 
tints as they were arranged, and I could not: their multitude 
exceeded all number. When first the dewy rime has been 
dashed from the leaves, and the variegated flowers warm in the 
beams of the sun, the Seasons^ arrayed in painted robes as- 

^ C'Wo«<.]—Ver. 194. This name is derived from the Greek adjective 
xXwpiCf ‘ green/ and similarly, the word Rora is from ‘ flores,' 'flowers/ 
Tliiongh they arc kindred terms, it could only arise from the exuberance, 
of the poet's fancy to imagine that one word was a corruption of the other. 
There is little doubt that the story of Chloris, now lost to us, was a fiction 
of purely Greek origin; and tbar Flora was essentially an Italian deity. She 
was worshipped by the Sabinea, and Titus Tatius erected a temple to her 
in Rome. Lactantiiis and Plutarch tell a very business«like and matter-of- 
fact story that she was a courtezan, who left her wealth to the Roman 
people, on the condition thathci birih-day should be always celebrated by 
a festival, to be called the * Floral!^*'and that- the Senate, out of shame, 
took upon themselves to feign that she was the Goddess of Flowers. 

-Ver. 203. This was the name fi{ the north wind. He 
was fabled to have carried off Orithyia, fhe daughter of Erectheus, as she 
was ,^b^tng on the banks of the ihssus. Mr. Keightley justly observes, 
4^ the name of Orithyia, signifying in Greek ' mountain rusher,' was a 
good name for the spouse of the north wind. 

TAe Seasons.'] —Ver. 217. They were the daught^ of Jupiter and 
TKemis, and were rcpfi^Sented in embroidered robes. The Charites, or 
Graces, were also the ohUdrea of Jupiter, and three in- number, AglaiOf 
Thalia, apd Euphzosyne. Some aay that they were the daughters of fine- 
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nemble, and gather my presents" into their light baskets. 
Forthwith, to ttfem are added the Graces,' and they plait the 
cliaplcts, and the garlands, destined to bind their heavenly 
locks. 1 was the tot to spread the new seed throughout the 
unlimited nations ; before then the earth was of but one tint. 
I was the tot to create the flower of the Therapnaean®* blood, 
and the complaint still remains that is written on its leaf. 
Thou too, Nargissns,*" hast a name throughout the cultivated 
gardens—unhappy in thy fate, that thou didst not in thy own 
person form two individuals! Why should I tell of Crocus®* 
or Attis, or the son of Cinyras,®® from whose blood by my art 
their fame arises in the shape of afiower? Mars,^“ too, if thou 
art ignorant of the fact, was bom by my art: that Jove may 
still remain in ignorance of it is my constant prayer. The 
sacred Juno, when, without a mother, Minerva was bom, was 
grieved that Jupiter had not needed her aid. She was on her 
way, that she might complain to Ocean of the deeds of her 
husband j wearied with her toil, she stopped at my doors.'“ 
Soon as 1 saw her, I said, * Daughter of Saturn, what has 

chp and Venus; very unlikely parties, one vrould think, tO be the full 
sisters of Priapus. In early days they were represented clothed, in later 
times naked. The Spartans reckoned but two, Clita and Phoena. 

jTAeropnacn.]—Ver. 223. Therapnae was a town of Laconia. 
Hyacinthus was born at Amyclse, in its vidnity. Reference has been 
made to him in a former page. 

^ Narcissus."^ —^Ver. 225. He was the son of the river CepWsus, and 
the nymph Liriope. While' he was at a fountain he became enamoured 
of his own person, and pined away into the flower that stiU bears his 
name. 

38 Crocus.} —Ver. 227. He was enamoured of the nymph Smilax, and 
pined away into the flowQr that bears his name, while the Nymph was 
converted into a yew tree. Attis has been already mentioned (see book 
u. 1. 223.) Amobius says that the violet sprang from his blood. 

** T}^ son of Cinyras.} —-Ver. 227. Adonis was the son of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, by his daughter Myirha, or, according to others, he was 
the son of Thoas and Myrrha. Hesiod m^es him the son of PbcenJx 
and Alphesibaea. Being killed by a wild boar, he was changed by 
y^us into an anemone. He was worshipped in Syria under the name 
of Thammuz, to which worship aRusionis several times made in the writings 
of the prophets in the Old Testament. 

^ ilfats.]— Ver. 229. Ovid is the only ancient writer that narrates this 
story of the birth of. Mars by the sdd Flora. 

Stopped at my doors.] —^Ver. 233-4. Gowm thus renders these lioeir- 

Comes to old Ocean for to make hexi'oione, ' 

' ^ And at oui ^te ^uite tired sits her down.' y 
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brought thee here V She tells me the place to which she is 
going: she adds, too, the reason. 1 consoled her with words 
of friendship. * My care,* said she, ‘ cannot be alleviated 
■ by words. If Jove has become a father, having neglected 
the instrumentality of his wife, and if he in his own person 
possesses the title of both husband and wife^ why should I 
despair of becoming a mother without tlie aid of my husband, 
and, keeping myself chaste, of bringing forth, untouched by 
any man ? All the drugs in the wide world I Tvill try. I wifi 
search both the seas and the abysses of Tartarus.’ “ She was in 
the middle of her speech:^ I appeared to have tho look of 
one in consideration. ' Thou seemest. Nymph,’ she said, 
‘ to have some influence in such matters' Thrice did 1 in¬ 
tend to promise her my assistance—thrice was my tongue 
stayed. The wrath of Supreme Jove was the cause of my 
alarm. * Give me, I pray, thy aid,’ she said ; * my adviser 
shall not be disclosed:’ and she then calls to witness the 
Deity of the Stygian stream. * What thou seekest,’ said I, 
* a flower sent to me from the Olenian fields will give to thee ; 
the one in my garden is the only plant.. He who made me 
a present of it said, ' Touch, with this, a sterile cow; she 
shall become a dam.’ 1 touched one; forthwith she did become 
a daip. Straightway, with my thumb, I plucked the flower as 
it adhered to the stems she was touched by me; and when 
touched, she conceived in her womb. And now, pregnant, she 
enters Tlirace and the regions on the left of the Propontis/* 

Ahyss^ of Tartarus.'\ —\er. 243*4. Gower renders these lines in 
the following quaint manner;— 

* All charms'and mixtures, both in land and seas, 
ini search and trie, and grope the Stygian lees/ 

She was in the middle of Aer speesA ."]—Ver; 245. * Vox erat in 
curau/ Litendly, ‘ her voice was in the course/ It is absolutely the fact, 
ttuit one critic takes the meaning of tMs to be, * Juno spoke as she ran/ 
Well Mr. Kdghtley express his astonishment. Jn such case we must 
suppose flora to he 'keeping pace^ with her, to listen to her 6to;ry; which 
Juno could not, in civility, have permitted, especially as she was a very 
pnnefilious deity. 

** PropdnUs.y^Vee. This sea, which is now called the Sea of 
Marmora was so called from being wpo, 'before/ the Buxine^ or Blade 
Sea. It was a part of the eastern boundary of Thrace, where Mars was 
especially venerated, on account of the hardy and warlike diaraoter^of the 
/people 
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She gains her wish, and Mars is born. He, mindful that by 
means of me he had reoeived his birth, said, * Do thou ocqupy 
a place, too, in the ci^ of Eomulus/ Perhaps thou xnayst 
imagine that my sway is only over the delicate chaplets; but 
my divine power extends to the fields as well. If the corn¬ 
fields have blossomed well, then will the threshing floor be 
rich; if the vineyards have blossomed well, there will be 
plenteous wine; if the olives have blossomed well, most shining 
with oil will the year prove; the pomes as weU enjoy the in¬ 
crease of this season. When the blossom has once been 
injured, the vetches and the beans perish, and thy lentiles, 0 
Nile, river that flowest from afar. The wine, too, carefully 
stowed away in the spacious cellars, flowers,^ and the scum 
covers the surface of the casks. Honey, too, is my province. 
I invite the winged insects 'that will yield the honey, to the 
violet, the cytiaus, and the hoary thyme. The same thing do 
I when the spirits abound in the years of youth, and the 
body is now in strength.’^ As she said these things I re¬ 
garded her with silent astonishment. But she said, Thou 
hast the privilege of learning, if there be any thing that thou 
seekest to know.” “ Tell me, 0 Goddess,” I answered, " what 
was the origin of tlie games.” Scarcely had I fully con¬ 
cluded, when she answered me. The other appliances .of 
luxury were not yet in full operation: the man who was rich 
possessed either cattle or a wide tract of land. From this 
circumstance, too, it was that the rich man was called 
“ locuples,”^® and that money had the name of ** pecunia.” 
But now at length each was acquiring wealth by forbidden 

® Jn the cellars flowers^ —Vcr. 270. The poet is considered to bo going 
rather too far here, when he places the scum of wine under the care of 
Vesta, because, when it rises, the wine is soid^florere,’ ‘to flower,' by virtue 
of a figurative adaptation of the word. The term is gensrelly supposed to 
ap^y merely to the scum or effervescence of new wine. Might it not possibly 
apply to the mouldiness that would supervene upon that scum if left long 
stan^ng, and which we know to be a vegetable subtance, or ‘lichen?' 

' HTu call^ ‘loeuples.*] —Ver. 281. Kiat is to say, the man who 
had much land was ‘loci plenus/ ‘full of land.' ‘Pecunia,' ‘money,' ac¬ 
cording to the poet, derives its name from, ‘pecus, ‘cattle,' because origi¬ 
nally me greatest part of a person's wealth consisted of cattle and floc^; 

' at m those times cattle formed the most conveniant medium of exebax^, 
money, as its substitute, received its appeHatka from it.' Thefiratmonej 
was used had figures of cattle stamped upon it; and, aeocmliitg to 
it was made out of the bides of cal^ in a tanned state* 
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itieaiiB. It had become a custom to depasture the lands of 
tibie people and long was that permitted, and there was no 
pen^ty for so doing. The people kept their public places in 
the guardianship of no one: and to pastime on his own private 
property was deemed the act of a simpleton. Such irregulari¬ 
ties as these were reported to the -®dilea, the Publicii:^ 
spirit before was w^anting in these men. The people took 
cognizance of the matter: the offenders suffered the penalty 
of a fine j to its guardians the care of the public was a theme 
of praise. In part, the price was granted to me; and with 
great applause did the 2Ediles, victorious in the contest^ insti¬ 
tute new games. With the other part they made, by contract, 
the carriage-road,*® which then was a steep precipice; now 
it is a useful way, and they style it the Pubheian. I had 
before supposed that annual spectacles were instituted; she 
told me, not so, and added to her expressions these words: 
** Honour influences us too: in festivals and altars do we take 
pleasure, and we that inhabit the heavens are an ambitious 
set. Often, by his sin, has some mortal made the Gods en¬ 
raged, and the victim has been a soothing sacrifice for his 

^7 The lands of the people.] —Ver. 283. These lands were called 
‘pascua,’ and a rent w'as paid for the liberty of grazing thereon, which 
went into the public funds, and was called *sciiptura,’ as Mr. Thynne 
suggests, probably as being paid for the permission to enter one’s name 
in the roll of those admitted to the advantage. The poet tells us that 
this payment was evaded to a great extent, till the iBdiles put a stop to 
ilic practice, who, then, no longer allowed interest or favour to screen 
those guilty of these in^dpractlces. 

^ TAe Publicti.] —Ver. 288. These were Lucias and Mareius Publicius 
Malleolus, who were ^diles of the people, A.tr.c. .'ll3. By the Licinian 
law no one person was allow;ed.to stint more than 100 head of cattle or 
500 sheep on the public pastures Besides instituting the Floral games, 
a temple, which is not mentioned by the poet, was built in honour of 
Flora, out of the fines; this was aftemards repaired by Tiberius, as we 
learn ^in Tacitus, Annals, Book ii. c. 49^ 

^ The carriage road.] —Ver. 293< **Locant,’ ‘they let out to contract.* 
Varro and Festus confirm this account Festus says, * they made a road so 
that carriages could come up the Aveptine hill to TeliaTelia being one 
part, perhaps the highest, of thi^ bill. Gower thus renders the four lines 
beginning ffons Hne 283,— 

' * The custom was to lead the people's commons 

Without controlment) they long time were no man's. 

Some law the people did, thebr commons- keep» 

He was a churl that by faunself fed sheep.' 
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crimes. Ofttimes have I seen Jove,®® when he was juat 
about to hurl his thunderbolts, withhold his hand on the 
offering of some fi’ankincensc. But if we are Slighted, the 
wrong is atoned for with weighty penalties, and our wrath 
proceeds beyond moderate bounds. Lopk at the grandson of 
Thestiuswith flames, at a far distance, did he burn-; the 
reason was, because the altar of Diana was without its fire. 
Look at the descendant of Tantalus the same Goddess with¬ 
held from him the power of setting sail. A Virgin indeed she 
ia, and yet twice has she avenged her altars when subjected to 
a alight. Hapless Ilippolytus, thou couldst wish that thou 
hadst paid homage to Dione, "when tliouwast torn in pieces by 
thy friglitencd steeds. ’Twere a tedious task to recount the 
slights that have been chastised by calamity. Me, too, the 
lioman fathers neglected. What could I do? By what 
means could I give symptoms of my displeasure? What 
penalty could I inflict for this my disgrace? My wonted 
duties were forgotten by me in my sorrow. No longer I 
guarded the fields : no longer was the fruitful garden valued 
by me. The lilies faded; you might see the violets parched ; 
and the filaments of the ruddy crocus become flaccid. Many 
a time did Zephyrus say to me, ' Do not, thyself, destroy thy 
own dowiy.’ Worthless to me was my dowry. The olive 
trees were in bloom; the wanton blasts nipped them. The 
corn-fields w'efe in blossom; the com was injured by hail¬ 
storms. The vine as yet gives a ground for hope; the heaven 
blackens in the quarter of the south wind, and the leaves are 

5® Have I seen -Jove."] —Ver. 300-1. Gower’s version of these lines 
runs thus,— * 

' Oft have I seen Jove hurling his fire storm, ' 

At sight of incense hold his threat’ning ai'm.* 

“ Grandson of !r»es/ws.]—^Ver. 305, Meleager, son of JEneus and 
Althea, daughter of Thestius. His mother, on his birth, was informed 
by tbc Fates that he -would live till a log of wood, then burning on the 
fire, vras consumed. On this, she removed it, and carefully preserved it. 
.Meleager billed the Calydonian boar sent by Diana in revenge for the 
neglect of her worship; and he gave its skin to Atalanta, who had first 
wounded it. His mother’s brothers attempting to deprive her of it, Meleager 
slew them; on which, in revenge, his mother threw the log on the ^e, 
and he expired, when the flames,'thus at a distance firom him, had bumt 
out. Althea killed herself through grief. 

^ Descendant ran/a&«.]-~Ver. 307. Agamenmoit; desoeuded firom 
Tantalus, through hii JlOl^ Pelopi. See Book L L 397. 
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stripped oif by the sudden shower. I did not wish all this to 
happen, for I am not cruel in my wrath; but I took no care 
to repel the evil. The Senators assembled;®* and if the year 
should blossom well, they vowed to my Godhead an annual 
festival. I assented to the vow. Leenas, the Consul, with his 
colleague Posthumius, in discharge^ of their promise, insti¬ 
tuted in my honour these games.’’ I was preparing to in¬ 
quire why there was in these games a greater license,®* and 
more freedom in merriment. But it occurred to me that she 
was no austere Deity, and that she had functions suited for 
the enjoyment of pleasure. Her temples arc entirely surrounded 
with the wreaths of flowers®® sewed together, and the gorgeous 
board is concealed by the roses showered dowm upon it. The 
drunken reveller dances with his hair wreathed with the bark 
of the linden-tree, and scarcely knowing what he does, is 
whirled along by tlie influence of the wine. In his drunken 
fit, the lover sings at the cruel tlireshold of his beauteous mis¬ 
tress ; his perfumed locks support the delicate garlands. No 
grave matters are transacted with a brow enriched with the 
garland: and limpid water is not the beverage of those 
WTcathed with flowers. As long as thou wast mixed, Ach- 

The Senators assembled.’] —Vcr. 327. In the consulship of L. Post- 
huinius Albinus and M. Popilius Lsenas, a.v.c. 580, directions were given 
that the Floral games should be celebrated annually. 

A greater license.]—Ver. 331. The greatest license was permitted 
at these games; and to the sound of music, lewd women danced in a state 
of nudity. The story is told, that when Cato of Utica once appeared 'at 
the games, the spectators would not call on the dancers to strip, being 
overawed % lus presence, on which he retired, that he might not intei^e- 
with their amusement, and wp^ loudly applauded for so doing. Thia would 
i^pear very like an encomragement of the practice on his part; and be, 
probably, did not think of the maxim, as good in ethics as it is in law^— 
* Qui facit per alium, facit per . 

^ Wreadis cjf Jliow€n.]*-^tv.i'i&, The poek here, describes, not the 
Floral games, bntthe gaiety of life that the O^dess was wont to promote* 
This and the next seven lines arc thus translated by Gower-— 

' ' I 

* Brows are embroidered with spruce garlands sew'd, 

And tables cpver’d with fresh roses atrew'd.' 

The bouzy gnesi, d^’d with a film flower crown, 

In drunken gsrb there dances np and down ; 

And's with oy^ and flow’rs and wine wril-lia’(4 
He catches ij^a sweet-heari's door unkind.. 

Crown’d temples maddl^ with no scrips matter $ 

Nor are flow*n us’d in .water/ < 
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lous,“ with the juice of no clusters, there was no pleasure in 
assuming the rose. Bacchus loves the flowers; you may 
know that the garland is pleasing to Bacchus, from the Con¬ 
stellation of Ariadne. A merry stage becomes this Goddess; 
she is not, believe me, she is not to be reckoned in the num¬ 
ber of the tragic Goddesses.” 'And why the multitude of the 
courtezans ^rong to these games, the reason, when sought for, 
is not difficult to be ascertained. She is none of the morose 
ones, nor is she one of the great boasters; she wishes that 
her festival should be open to the Plebeian multiti’de. She 
teaches us, too, to make use of the beauty of our youth, while 
it is still in bloom; and that the thorn is slighted when the 
roses have faded. But why, whereas white garments are worn 
on the festival of Ceres, is this Goddess gay with habits of 
various colours ? Is it because the harvest grows white with 
its ripened cars, but • every hue and tint is to be found in 
flowers V* She nodded her assent, and, as she shook her hair, 
the flowers fell, just as the rose, when dropped, is wont to fall" 
on the festive board. There stiU remained the torches," the 
origin of which was concealed from me; when thus she re¬ 
moved my uncertainty. “ It is either because the fields arc 


“ Thou wast mutt, AcheloUs."} —343. It seems to have been a 
general notion with the Latin poets that the waters of the Acheloiis were 
the first that were used for the purpose of tempering wine. Virgil (Georgies, 
Book i. 1. 9) spealcs of mking the waters of the AcheloUs with the juice 
of the newly-discovered grape. Hyginus, Fable 274, tells us that Cerasus, 
the Ailtolian', was one of the first who taught men to mix water with their 
wi^, and recommended them to use the waters of the river Achelou^ for 
thirpurpose. 

^ Tragic Goddesses.1 —Yer. 348.'* CothurAatas.’ Literally,' buskined 
Goddesses.’ The * cothurnus’ was a high shoe or buskin, worn by actors 
in tragedy, with the view of thereby rendering the figure more sta^y and 
elevated. Its introduction on the stage is sometimes ascribed to Sophocles, 
but more generally to Jlschylus. This appellation was often given to 
Diana and Minerva. 


^ Is wont to fall.'] —Yer. 360. Allusion is here made to the custom at 
the feasts of the ancients of showering down ’flowers, and especially roses, 
from the ceiling. At their pofations, garlands of roses were often hung 
from the ceiling; from this circumstance, whatever secrets were imparted 
in the freedom of postprandial conversation, were said to be * sub rosa,' 
* under the rose,’ and it was conadeted a bramli of good fidth and of po¬ 
liteness to divulge anything that might transpire upon such occasi o ns . 

' ^ The torches.]—Ver. 361. Tordies vrare used at the FloralWf M ttw 
ntes were protracted to a very late hour of fhe m^t. ' 
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resplendent with purple flowers, that lights appear to be 
becoming to my, festival, or because neither the flower nor 
flame is of a dull colour, and the brightness of each attracts 
our attention, or because the licence of the night is suited to 
my pleasures. The third reason is derived from fact. “ There 
is still a little matter,” I said, about wliich it remains for 
me to inquire, if I may be allowed.” She said, “ I permit 
thee.” " Why, in honour of thee, are the feeble roes and 
the timid hares®" enclosed in 'the net in place of the Libyan 
lionesses ?” She replied that the woods were not her domain, 
but the gardens and the fields not to he approached by tho 
savage beast of prey. She had concluded her speech; and she 
vanished into empty air. A sweet perfume remained; you 
might know that she was a Goddess.. That the song of Naso 
may flourish throughout all times, diffuse, I pray, O Goddess, 
thy gifts in my breast. 

the night before the fourth from the Calends^ shall 
Chiron raise his star, half-man, and half-formed of the 
body of a yellow steed. Pelion is a mountain of Hsemonia, 
facing the souths; its summit is green with pine; the oak 
covers the other part. The son of Phillyra inhabited it. The 
cave is still extant in the ancient rock which they say was the 
abode of the worthy old man. He is believed to have occu¬ 
pied with the strains of the lyre those hands that were destined 
in future times to efiTect the death of Hector. Alcidcs had 
come, a part of his task performed, and now almost the last®" 

The timid hares."] —V/»r. 372. The animals that were generally 
hunted in the Circus were of the fiercer kind; but at the Floralia, deer 
and hares were l)rought in nets, and let loose then for the purpose of 
chasing them. Very probably, one reason for then hunting the hare was, 
the fac^ that these animals are very destructive to fiowers, and have an es¬ 
pecial liking for pinks and carnations. 

^ Chiron.]— Yet. 379. On the 5th of the Nones of May, the Centaur 
rises. Chiron was-the son of Saturn and Phillj ra, and was celebrated for 
his skill in medicines. He was a Centaur, half-man and half-horse, and 
was the great grandfather of Achilles, whom he educated. He was also 
said to have nursed Alsculapius. Hercules conquered Troy in the reign 
^ King Laomedun; Achilles slew Hector, its bulwark, in the Trojan 
war. Ovid seems to haTQ.deriv^ this story from Homer's Iliad, the Ar- 
gonautic poem of Orpheus and Callimachus. 

^ Almost the last.]—\er. 388.' Apollodorus says, that so far frem its 
hdng at 'the tinie of dmost the last of the labours of Hercules, this acd- 
deat happened to Chiron When he was engaged on his fourth task. Pliny 
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of the labours enjoined on him, remained for the hero. You 
might see the two destined for the destruction of Troy, by 
chance, standing together. On the one side was the boy, the 
son of -tHaciis ; on the other side was die son of Jove. The 
hero, the son of Phillyra, receives the youth with hospitality, 
and asks him the cause of his coming; the other one informs 
him. Meanwhile he examines his club and the spoil of the 
lion, and he says, " Hero worthy of these arms, and arms 
worthy of the hero !'* Nor could the hands of Achilles refrain 
from daring to touch the hide bristling with its shaggy hair. 
While the old man is handling the arrows, tipped with, poison, 
one falls, and the barb is fixed in his left foot. Chiron groans 
aloud, and draw's tiie steel from the wound, Alcidcs weeps, 
and so does the Ilmmonian boy. Yet he himself prepares the 
herbs collected on the hills of Pagasoe, and soothes the wounds 
Avith various remedies. The eating venom was too powerful 
for a remedy, and the pestilence w'as entirely absorbed in his.^ 
bones and throughout his w'hole body. The blood of the 
Hydra of Lerna mingling with the blood of the Centaur gave no 
time for aid. Achilles stood bedewed with tears, as though 
before his father; thus w'as Pelias to be mourned had he 
then died. Often did ho chafe the hands of the patient 
w'ith his affectionate hands : the teacher then received the ad¬ 
vantages of that disposition of which he had had the train¬ 
ing. Often did lie kiss him; often, too, did he say to liim as he 
lay, “Live on, I pray; leave me not, my dear father!” The 
ninth day had come, when thou, most righteous Cliiron, hadst 
thy body girt with twdcc seven stars. 

Him the curving Lju-e “ would desire to follow; but not yet 
is the path in readiness; the third night will be a suitable 
time. At the hour, when on the morrow, wc say, that now the 
Nones arc dawning, the Scorpion shall be marked in the sky 
from its middle. 

When thrice from this time the Star of the Evening shall 
have raised his beauteous disk, and thrice the conquered stars 
shall have'^made way for the Sun, then will he the rites of your 

CNat. Hist, book xxv. c. 6) says that Chiron recovered, by the application 
of the herb centaury, w’liich received its appellation from .the Centaur. 

The curviruf Lyre,} —Yer. 415. On the 3<L of the Nones of May, the 
Lyre rises acrpnychally. On the day before the Nones, half of the Scorpion 
M cosmically. 

0 2 
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ancient ceremonial, feast of the Lemures ; this feast will pre¬ 
sent the offerings to the silent shades. Their year was 
shorter, and not as yet had they been taught to employ, for 
purification, the affectionate Februa, and not yet wast thou the 
leader of the months, 0 Janus! thou of the double form. Yet 
already did they offer their peculiar gifts to the ashes of the 
dead, and the grandson performed the rites at the tomb of his 
fmried grandsire. The month was called Maius, from the 
name of the “ majores,” [their ancestors,] which even now re¬ 
tains a part of the ancient custom. When midnight now is 
^orae, and affords silence for sleep, and ye dogs, and birds 
with your various tints, are still; at that hour rises the person 
who bears in mind the ancient ceremonial, and stands in awe 
of the Gods ; liis two feet have no sandals “ on them, and he 
makes a noise with his fingers clasped in each other with his 
thumb in the middle,®® for fear lest the aerial spectre should 
meet him if silent. After he has washed his hands clean in 
the water of the spring, he turns round, and first he takes up 
the black beans with his face turned aw^ay, he flings them; 

The silent shadesJ] —Ver. 462. * Tacitis Manibus.' Literally, * the 
silent Manes.' As Mr. Keightlcy observes, the Manes were, according to 
this description of them, what we term, disturbed spirits. v 

^ Have nn sandala.'l —Ver. 432. On peiforming magical incantations, 
it was alw’ays deemed necessary to have the feet bare for that purpose. 

His thumb the middle.]—Ver. 433. There is some difficulty in 
understanding from the context how the sound here described was to be 
produced. Neapolis thinks it means merely a snapping of the thumb and 
finger. Mr. Thynne and hlr. Stanford seem to be of the same opinion. 
Mr. Keightley thinks that it may have been done by locking the fingers- 
in one another, whereby the thumbs were joined in the middle, and then 
maldng a noise by. bringing the liands smartly together. If ‘medius poL 
lex' here means the middle finger, a signification which Ovid gives else¬ 
where to 'poUex,' then it may mean that he closes the fingers in the fist 
of the left hand, and makes a snapping noise on them thus joined, with the 
middle finger of the right, which is very easily done, by smartly striking 
the space between two a4}oining fingers. 

^ The black &eo«5.]—Ver. 431—^. Gower gives the following trans¬ 
lation of these lines— 

* The rite-rememb'iing, ghost-abhorring sunne^^ 

Arises gently, and no shoes puts on; 

Then points with his dos’d fingers, and his thumb 
Put in the midst, lest ghosts should near him come: 

Then in spiing-water he his hands doth cleanse, 

But first doth roll about his mouth blue beans.’ 
are told by Festus, that bean wcaa particularly used in the nter 
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but while he flings them, he says “ I offer these ; with these 
beans do I ransom myself and mine.*’ Nine times does he say 
this, and looks not behind him.®* The ghost *is believed to 
gather them, and to follow behind if no one is looking on. A 
second time he touches the water and tinkles the copper of 
Temesn,®® and begs the ghost to leave his house. When nine 
times he has repeated, Shades of my father! depart,” he 
looks back, and believes that his rites are duly performed. 
Whence tlie day was called, or what is the origin of the name, 
is unknown to me; from some God it’ must be learned. Thou 
son of the Pleiad, worthy of veneration fiom tliy potent wand, 
do thou instruct me; ofttiraes has the palace of the Stygian 
Jove been visited by thee. The wand-beilping Oof/ comes at 
my prayer. Hear '/io?o the reason of the name; the reason 
was learned from the God himself. When Itoundus consigned 
to tile tomb the remains of his brother, and the obsequies of 
Eemus, unhappily too active, were duly performed, woe- 
stricken FaustiiliiR, and Acca with her dishevelled locks, were 
sprinkling his burnt bones witli their tears. Afterwards, in 
their sorrow, they returned home, about the begiiuiing of 
twilight, and threw themselves down to rest on* their couch, 
hard as it was. The blood-stained ghost of Remus seemed to 
be standing by the bed, and, with a subdued gibbering, to 
utter these words, “ Behold me, the half, the equal part, of all 
your prjiyers! Behold of what nature I now am! and of 
what nature but a little while ago I was! I, who so short a 

performcfl to the ghosts or Lemorcs, and at the Parentalia; and that the 
flanien Dialis was forbidden, not only to eat that pulse, hut even 
to name it, because it was dedicated to the dead. Pythagoras forbade his 
disciples to eat this pulse, as it was supposed that the souls of men in 
the lirst stage of the metempsychosis were transferred into the interior 
of the beau. This fiction, which perhaps was the key to some more 
mysterious doctrine, was probably borrowed by him from the priests of 
Egj'pt. 

Zoois not behind -Ver. 439. Mr. Keightley justly remarks, 
timt tins superstition reminds one of that of sowing the hemp-seed on 
AU-hallows Eve, and refers to Bnrns’s Hallowe’en, at 16-20. The nine 
times, as mentioned, was perhaps of magic eiScacy, for Virgil, Eel. viii. ■ 
1* 75, tells us that the Gods take pleasure in uneven numbers. So with 
us, the'vulgar notion is, tliat tliere is ' luek in odd numbmv.’ 

'■ ® Copper qf Tewesa.]—Ver- 441. Temesa, called also Tempsa by the 
Latins, was a town of Bruttium, in Calabria. There was also a place in 
the isle of Cyprus called Temesa, or Temsa, fampus lor its eopper mines. 
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time siuce^ if 1 had obtained the omens conferring on me the 
sovereign sway, might have been the chief among my people. 
Even noAv have I glided from the flames of the funeral pile, 
and am a phantom of air.'^® This shape is all tliat'is left of 
that wliich was Remus. Alas! where is Mars, mv father ? If 
ye did but spealc the tmth, and if it was he that gave to us, 
when outcasts, the udder of the wild beasts. Me lias the 
rash hand of a fellow citizen destroyed—me, the very man 
whom a she-wolf preserved—of the two, how much the more 
humane was she. Ah, cruel Cclor, mayst thou yield up thy 
remorseless soul through wounds, and mayst thou pass under 
the earth all stain^ with gorO, as I have done. My brother 
■willed not this; nis brotherly affection is equal to my own. 
’Twas all he could do ; he expended his tears on my doom. 
Entreat him by those tears, by the nourishment you afforded 
him, to appoint a day to be celebrated in my honour.” As lie 
gives them these commands, they long to embrace him, and 
(ixtend their arms ; the gliding phantom escapes their hands as 
they grasp at him. As the ghost in its flight deprived them 
of tlieir slumber, they both of them reported to the king the 
words of his brother. Romulus obeyed, and he called that 
day on which the prescribed rites are performed in favour of 
the buried dead, llcmuria.” Tlie harsh letterwhicli was 
the first in tlie entire name, in lapse of time was changed 
into one of softer articulation. Afterwards, thov called the 
ghosts of the silent shades the “ Lemiiresthis was the 
meaning of the w'ord; this the import of the expression. 
Yet, on those days, the ancients shut their temples as youHiow 
sec them shut at the fesiival of the Feralia. That time, too, 
was not auspicious for the marriage torclies of the widow or of 
the virgin. She who married then did not long remain’^ a 

^ A phantom qf air.} —^Ver. 468-4. Gower thus renders these lines— 

‘ Now is your Remus but a dx-eam of air,. 

A fitting reKque of the piles impair.’ 

• ^ The harsh letter.} —Ver. 481. He says that rhe feast in honour of 
the shade of Remus was originally called, Rertuiria, but that in lapse of 
time the first letter was changed into the letter L, and that eventually all 
spirits of the dead obtained the appellation of ‘ Lemures,’—a very impro¬ 
bable story. 

^ Did not ionff remain.} —^Ver. 488. He means to say-that such wives, 
either by their shrewishness, or for worse reasons, soon create a necessity 
(or a divorce on the part of iheir husband. 
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wife. For this reason, too, if proverbs have any weight with 
you, the common people say that bad prove the wives that 
are married in May.’* 

But these three festivals; I should observe, are at the same 
season, l)ut continued on no one of the days intervening’^ 
between them. On the middle one of these days if you seek 
for tin; Bceotian Orion,'* you will be disappointed. The origin 
ol‘ tills Constellation must now be sung by me. Jupiter and 
his l)i-other, wdio rules over the wide ocean, together with 
]\Icrciiry, were on their travels. It was the liour wlien 
ploughs turned o^er on the yoke are carried homeward, and 
the lamb drinks tlie millc of the ewe as it downward presses 
the udder. By chance, the old man, ilyrieus, the- cultivator 
of a .s(!anty farm, catches siglit of them while he is standing 
before- his liumble cottage, and thus he accosts them,—“ Long 
is the road, and hut little of the day now remains; my door, 
too, is ever open to tlie stranger.” lie adds looks to his 
words whieh falli/ e.ontirm them: they comply with his invita¬ 
tion, and conceal their divine nature. They come’bencath the 
roof of the old man, soiled with the blackening smoke; there 
is a little fire remaining'^ in the log that had hecii laid on 
the day before. lie, liimself, on his knees, kindles the blaze 
with his breath, and then brings out and breaks up the sjfiit 
firewood. The pipkins stand on the table; the smaller of 
them contains beans; the other herbs; and each of them, 
covered with its lid, sends forth its steam. While there is a 
a pause, he presents with his shaking right hand the blushing 
wine. The God of the Ocean receives the first cup. When 
he has drunk off the contents, he says, “ Pour out some more, 
that Jupiter, in his turn, may drmk.” At hearing the name 
of Jupiter, the man turns pale. As soon as his self-poases- 

Days intervening.'] —Ver. 492. The Lemuria W'ere held on three 
alternate daj's, the 7th, 5th, and 3rd of the Ides of May, answering to 
May 9tli, lltli, and 13th. 

Orion.] —Ver. 493. The Constellation of Orion sets on the 6th of 
the Ides of May. ilesiud says that he was the son of Neptune by Euryalc, 
daughter of Minos. Pindar makes the Isle of,Chios to liave been his 
birth-place, and not Ba'otia. 

A iiltlefire remaimnff.]’-^eT. 506. Allusion is here made to the block 
which was kept on the hearth smouldering from day to day, to be in rea¬ 
diness for cooking the principal meal of the day, for which service only, 
fire would probably be required by poor people, in a climate. 
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Mull returns, he sacrifices the ox, the tiller of his humble farm, 
roasting him on a large fire, and he draws the wine which he 
had racked in his early years,when stored in a smoky cask. 
He admits of no delay; now they reclined on couches that 
concealed under the Imen colder the sedge of the river, and 
•even with that addition, by no means lofty ones. Now was 
the board graced with viajids,^^ and with the wine placed upon 
it. The bowl was of red clay; the cups of beech wood. 
These were the words of Jove,—“If thy inclination leads 
thee to desire anything, wish for it; thou shalt receive any¬ 
thing.” These were the words, of the mild old man,—“ I 
once had a dear wife, known as the choice of my early youth. 
You ask where she is now: the urn covers her. To her did 
I swear this, having called yourselves as witnesses of my vow, 
thou alone shalt enjoy wedlock with me. I swore it, and 
keep my oath ; but now I have desires tliat arc not compatible 
with each other; I do not wish to be a husband; but I desire 
to be a father.” They assented to Jiis desire; they all 

stood round the hide of the bull. Modcatv forbids me to tell 

¥ 

the rest. Tlien did they cover the soaking hide with earth 
heaped upon it. And now ten months had passed, and a boy 
was born; him Ilirieus calls Urioh, because he was tliuh 
begotten; the first letter has now lost the ancient sound. 
He had grown to a huge size ; the Goddess of Delos took him 
as her companion; he was the protector and the attendant 
of the Goddess. Ilis unguarded words excited the anger ol 
the Gods. “ There is no wild beast,” said he, “ that I am 
unable to conquer.” The earth sent a scorpion;it attempted 

Jn his early years .]— Ver. 51 7-18. Gower thus renders these lines — 

* Then broach’d a hogshead of his special sack, 

'Which in his young days he himself did make.’ 

The ‘ amphorae,’ or ‘ cadi,’ ‘ casks,’ were exposed purposely to the action 
smoke, as it was supposed to mellow the wine. 

77 Graced toith viands.]—Ver. 521-2. GoWer thus renders these lines— 

* Now braves his board with dainty cakes and liquors 
In earthen dishes, and in beech-tree bea&crs.’ 

^ A soorptora.]—Yer. 541. Horace does not represent him as being 
killed by the sting of a scorpion, but as being slain by the shafts of Diana, 
when he had made an attempt on her ch^tity. Other writers, however, 
with Ovid, represent him as the favourite and protector of that Goddess, 
tad like her, excelling in the chase* 
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to fasten its crooked claws in the Goddess, the mother of the' 
twins ; Orion opposed it. Latona added him to the number 
of the radiant stars, and said, “Enjoy the reward of thy 
deserts.’* 

But why do both Orion and'^e other stars hasten to Jeave 
the sky ? and why does Night contract her path ? Wliy, more 
swiftly than usual, does the fair daji raise its beams from the 
watery deep, the morning star preceding? Am I mistaken? 
or do arms now clash ?, I am not deceived: it was the clash 
of arms. Mars is approaching,^ and, as he comes, he gives the 
indications of war. The Avenger himself conies dowji from 
heaven to his own lionoiirs, and to the temple conspicuous in 
the Forum of Augustus. Mighty is the God, and so is tlie work; 
in no other fashion ought Mars to have his hal)itation in the 
city of his offspring. Those shrines are worthy of the trophies 
won from tlic giants ; it becomes Gradivus from this spot to 
give an impulse to the cniel waifarc; ivhether it he that any 
one shall assail us from the eastern w'orld, or whether, under 
the western Sun, the enemy will have to be subdued. lie, all- 
powerful in arms, surveys the pinnacles of the highest part of 
the huilding, and considers it right tliat the unconquered Gods 
should possess its summit, lie surv'eys, on the portals, the 
weapons of various forms,and tlie arras of the world con* 
quered by his own soldiers. On one side, he beholds iEneas 
laden with the burden of affection, and so many progenitors 
of the nobl<‘ house of liilus: on another side he hcholds the 
son of Tlia'^' hearing on his shoulders the armour of the chief¬ 
tain, and their illustrious deeds written on the base beneath 
the heroes ranged in order. He secs, too, the temple adorned 

Mars is approncJiinp.'] —^Ver. 550. On the 4th of the Ides there 
were sports in Uic Circus in honour of Mars Ultor, or ‘ the Avenger.' At 
the -battle of Philii)pi, Augustus had vowed a temple to Mars. Wlicn 
peace was restored, he built the Augustan Forum, at an immense expense, 
and there erected a temple to Mars, of surpassing magnificence. On the 
4th of the Ides of May he consecrated it. 

^ The ivcapoi^s of various forms.1 —^er. 501, Suetonius tells us, that 
*on the building of this temple the successful generals of the time W’cre 
ordered to erect their trophies therein; and Pliny (Nat. Hist. Book xxxv. 
c. 10) says that Augustus erected in his own Forum (probably in the 
temple of Mars) two pictures, representing a battle and a triumph. 

The son (f —^Ver. 565. Roipulus; bearing the * spolia opima,* 

the armour of Acron, king of the Cseninenses, whom he had slain with hii 
own hand. 
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with the name of Augustus; and as he reads the name of 
Caesar, the work appears still greater. This, wlieu a young 
man, he had vowed, at the time wlien he took up the arms of 
duty; from such acts as these-ought a Prince to commence 
hiJt career of command. He, fetching forth his liands, as, on 
one side, stood his avenging army, on the other, tlu* conspira¬ 
tors, thus spake:—" If the father of warfare, and the priestess 
of Vesta, are the founders of my race,-and I am pre[)aring to 
avenge either of these Divinities, do thou. Mars, come liitlier 
and satiate tliy sword in the accursed blood, and let thy fivour 
abide by the better cause. Tliou slialt receive a temj>le, and 
when I am victorious ‘'J’hc Avenger’ shall be thy title.” He 
had uttered his vow, and returned, exulting, from the routed 
foe. Nor is it enough for IVIars once to have merited this eju- 
thet: he pursues the standards detained in tljc hands of tlie 
Parthian. Tliis was a nation protected botli by their plains, 
their hor-^es, and their ariws, and inaccessible from the rivers 
that surrounded tlu-in. The slaughter of the Crassi^''- Iiad 
given daring to the nation, when soldier, general, and stand¬ 
ards were lost together. The Parthian was in possession of 
the Roman standards, the token of honour in warfare; and an 
enemy was the hearer of the Roman eagle. And still would 
that disgrace have been remaining, had not tlic empire of Au- 
sonia been protected by the valiant armies of Ccesar.*’’* ’Twas 
he, that removed the ancient stains, and the disgrace of so long 
duration; the standards, when recovered, recognized their 
friends. What, then, thou Tarthian, availed thee the arrows 
wont to be discharged behind thy hack? Wliat, thy inaccessible 
plac(‘s ? What, the managt-mont of thy fleet steed ? Parthian ! 
thou restorest the eagles 1 thy conquered bows,*** too, thou ex- 

The Crassi.} —583, Bo.U M. Liciriius Crassus, the father, and 
his son, F. I<. Crassus, with eleven Uoman legions, were cut to pieces by 
the Parlhians on this occasion. Flaccus (Book iii. c. 2.) says, that at the 
time of-his surprise ‘ he was gaping after,' * inhiabat,' the Parthian gold. 

It is said that the Parthians, io ridicule of his known weakness, cut off his 
head, and poured melted gold down his throat. 

Arms of Casar.] —Ver. 588. Phraates, the Parthian leader, had 
agreed to restore to Cn^sar the standards wdiich his countrymen had taken 
from Crassus, and afterwards fi-om Antony; hut he hesitated to fulfil his 
engagement until he hea^d that Augustus was preparing an expedition to 
enforce compliance with his demand. 

, ^ Thy conquered iotos.]--Ver. 593. Some of the Roman coins cf tliii 
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tcndest! Now, not any pledges of our disgrace hast thou. 
Well was the temple and the name given to the Deity who 
twice avenged us, and the deserved honour acquits us of the 
ohligalion undertaken by ou|^ vows. Celebrate, ye Quirites, 
these solemn games in the Circus; the theatre does not seem 
to be befitting the God of valour. 

AVlieii one night shall be remaining before the Ides, you shall 
s(‘e all the Pleiiidcs,'’®. and the w'hole company of the sisters. At 
tliiit time,according to no mean authority, as I think, the summer 
commences, and the season of the mild spring comes to a close. 

Tlic day before the Ides shoM's the Bull”*’ raising his face 
bcsjDangled with stars ; a well-known 61017 attached to this 
Constellation. Jupiter, in the form of a bull, offered his hack 
to the Tyrian maid,'*' and bore horns on an assumed forehead. 
She, with her right hand, held by his mane, and with her left 
slu; held lier dress; and her very alarm was a source of addi¬ 
tional grace. The breeze swells her flowing robes; her auburn 
liair floats along the wind. In such guise, Sidonian maid, 
it was belli ting that Jove should beliold tliee. Full oft did 
she raise her maiden feet from the water of the ocean, and 
dread the splash of the dashing wave; often did the God 
pui’posely sink deeper in the waves, that she might the more 
tiglitly cling to his neck. The shore now reached, Jove stood 
without horns, and from a bull was changed into a God. The 
bull enters the heayens; thee, maid of Sidon, Jupiter em¬ 
braces, and a third part of the earth hears thy name. Others 
have said that this Coustellatioji is the cow of Pharos,**® which, 
iVum a human being, was made a cow, from a cow, a Goddess. 

jicriod are still in existence, which represent a Pnrtliian on his bended 
knee,, extending towards Augastus’the standards, and a bow and arrows. 

^ Ail the Pleiades.] —Ver. 599. On the 3rd of the Ides of May, the 
Plciiides rise acronychally, and the summer begins. The ancients generally 
regulated tlieir agricultural operations by the rising and setting of the 
Pleiades. 

** Sherws the Bull.'] —^Vcr. 603. On the day before the Ides, the 14th 
of Maj', the Jead of the Bull rises cosmically... 

^ The Tyrian maid.}— ^ ox. G05-C. Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phoenicia. The following is Govrer’s comical translation of these 
lines,— 

‘ Once Jove, well hom’d and turned to a bull, 

Pack'd up the Tyrian ■virgin by the gull.’ , 

® The cow of Pharos.}—ox. 619. lo, or Isis; thus called from 
Pluuros, an island of Bgypt, at the mouth of the river Nile. 
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On this day, too, the Vestal virgin is wont to throw from 
the oak-huilt bridge the images of the ancient men, platted in 
rushes.®® He who has formed a belief that aged men, after their 
sixtieth year, were put to death by thenii charged oiir ancejitors 
with wanton cruelty.®® The tradition is an old one; at the tijiie 
when this was called the Saturnian land, these were the words 
of the prophetic God :—“ Ye nations, throw two bodies in 
saciihce to die sickle-bearing aged God, to be caught by the Etru¬ 
rian stream.” Until the Tirynthian came to these fields, cacb 
year was the cruel sacrifice performed with thcLcucadian rites. 
They say that he was the Ji7’st to throw into the stream citi¬ 
zens made of bundles of straw; and that, after the example 
of Hercules, fictitious bodies are still so thrown. Some think 
that, with the vicAV that they alone miglit enjoy the right of 
suffrage, the youths did flingfrom the bridges the infirm old 


Platted in rHshes.l —Ver. 622. On the Ides of May, or, as Ovi<l 
seems to say, on the day before, tlie Vestals, attended by the Pontifices ami 
Praetors, Used to throw from the Subliciau bridge thirty images of old mm, 
stuffed Avitli bulnishcs. These were calh'd Argei; and the ])oct ])roceed • to 
inquire into the origin of a custom so reniarkuhle. Tlie Siihlician bridge, 
from which they were throw'n, was so called from the ‘snbliciT,’ or j'iles 
onAvliich it AA'as built; it Avas the original bridge of Rome, and, from ils 
having been the duty of the priests to keep it in rejAair, tliey received tlie 
name of * poulifex,’ or ‘bridge-maker,' Avhich is the literal signification of 
the word. It was rebuilt of stone by yErnilius Lepidiis. 

With wanton cnaVfy.J—Ver. 62-t. The poet rcjcels the first opinion, 
that it w'as done to commemorate a time Avhen the ancient Romans used 
to thnAW the aged men into the Tiber and drown lliein. 

With the Leucadian rites."] —Ver. 630. The poet says that the second 
opinion on its origin AA'as,that it cemmemorated a time when human saeri- 
flees were offered at Rome. Lcucas, noAv Santa Maura, was anciently a 
peninsula of AcarnanJa; now it is an itlaiid. The custom alluded to v.as 
that of throwing a criminal, on the festival of Apollo, from the heights into 
the sea, wings and a multitude of birds being first attached to him to break 
his fall. Persons in small boats waited below to catch him in his descent, 
and to carry him beyond the bounds of the country. This comparatively 
merciful dealing with a criminal would hardly j^istify the poet in applying 
the epithet ‘ Leucadian,’ to the horrid custom of liuman sa^fice. Perhaps 
it ought to be translated rigidly ‘ after the Leucadian niamicr,' in allusion 
merely to tlie ‘mode' of treatment in both eases; throwing from a height 
being the method adopted, though with intentions, and probably, results, of 
so different a nature. Disappointed lovers and iiersons in distress used to 
throw thcmselTCs from the Leucadian rock, whence it obtained the name 
if ‘ the Lover’s Leap.’ 

- The youths (fid •‘Ver, 634. The poet here states the tliiid 
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men. Tiber, teach me the truth; thy bank is of liighcr an¬ 
tiquity than the City; thou hast tlie opportunity of well 
knowing the origin of the ceremony. Tiber raises his head 
crowned with reeds from the midst of his channel, and in such 
accents opens his hoarsq mouth;—“ I have beheld this place, 
a lonely piece of pasture land, without walls; each of my banks 
used to feed the straggling cattle; and I, that Tiber which all 
nations now know and hold in dread, then was an object, even 
to the flocks, unworthy of notice. The name of Arcadian 
Evander is ofttimcs mentioned to thee; he, as a stranger, 
dashed my waters with his oars. There came, too, Alcidcs, 
attended by a Grecian multitude. Then, if I remember aright^ 
Albula was my name. The hero of Pallantium^ receives the 
youth with hospitality, imd the punishment which was his due 
falls at length upon Cacus. The conqueror departs, and with 
him carries away the kiiie, the booty of Erythea; but his fol¬ 
lowers refuse to proceed any further; a great part of them 
had come having left Argos behind; in these mountains they 
establish their hopes and their home. Yet many a time are 
they influenced by sweet love of their fathcr-lani and as he 
dies, oft does some one of them enjoin this slight task—“Throw 
my body into the Tiber, that, carried by the waves of the river, 
1, become lifeless dust, may go to the Inachian shore.”®* Tlie 
care of providing such a tomb as he enjoined displeases his 
heir; the corpse of the stranger is buried in Ausoiiian ground; 
a rush-made image is thrown into the Tiber instead of the 

opinion. Festus explains this story on the ground of a singular inisconcep> 
tion; that the aged men being free from^the burden of public duties, but 
still retaining their right of voting, the younger ones became jealous of 
iheir retention'of this right, and that, on their going over the 'pons,’ or 
‘ plank,’ to record their votes, the young men used to cry out, * that they 
ought to be thrown from the ' pons,’ (wluch word also means * a bridge’), 
or, in other words, that they ought to lose the right of voting. The po^ 
seems to say that the young men actually had the ill manne'rs to push 
the older ones ofif the Apontes.’ If so, it is a very early specimen of an 
election row. 

The hero of Pallantium.—y&. 647. Pallantium, a town of Arcadia, 
was the native place of Evander. The arrival of Evander and Hercules in 
Italy are referred to in tlie first Book. 

The Inachian shore.'] —^Ver. 656. The Inachus was a river of Argos.' 
The only ground on which the story is based seems to be the similarity of 
the^ame, ’ Argei,’ by which these images were called, and the name of 
the Azgives in their own' language ’Apyitoi. 
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master of the family^ that over the witle seas it may return to 
a Grecian home.** Thus much Ac when he descended, 
into his grottoes, dripping from the natural rock, you, ye 
lightly flowing streams, withheld your current. 

Illustrious grandson of Atlas! come hitlier. Thou -svhom 
once,-on the Arcadian mouutains, one of tlie Pleiades brought 
forth to Jove: thou minister of peace and war to the Gods 
above, and the Gods below: thou who w'cndest thv wav with 
winged foot;'"'^ thou e.xulting in the touch of tlie Lyre; ox- 
uluiig, too, in the Palujstra shining with under the 
patronage of whom the tongue learned to speak wdth ele¬ 
gance ! .On the Ides did their fathers erect for thee a temple 
looking towards tlu; Circus. From that time is this a day de¬ 
voted to thee. Whoever make a business of selling their 
wares, having first ollercd thee the frankincense, b(‘g of thee 
that thou wilt grant them profit. The fountain of Mercury®^ 
IS near the Capeniaii gate; if w'c may believe those who have 
experienced it, it has a ilivinc cflicacy. Hither comes the 
tradesman, having a girdle®® round his robes, and, in a state of 

With winged foot.'] —Vcr. 6G3—6. Gower thus renders tliesc lines,— 

' brave lad of Atlas, whom of Joviall seed 
Fair Maia on th’ Arcadian hill did breed; 

Thou w'ing-foot arbiter between the gods 
Of heaven aiidhcU, in friendship and at ods.' 

On the Ides of May, a.u.c. 497, a lomple was dodioated to IMercury, as 
the patron of traders, near the Cii'cus Maxhnus. Ilis name, no doubt, came 
from the Latin word ‘merx,’ 'u:eiehaiidizc;’ and wheu, in later times, he 
was idcntilicd witli the Grecian Jieity, Ilcrtncs, he received the otlicc of 
that deity as herald or messenger of the Gods, and the giver of eloquence. 

The Pnlastra shining with oj/.]—^V er. 667. ‘ l*ala;stra* was a general 
term for all athletic exercises, such as wrestling, rtuiiiing, and boxing f 
before commencing which, the pei>.;ns contendmg used to anoint them¬ 
selves with oi*. Mercury was the patron of these exercises; probably, 
because they required both agility and cunning for the purpose of excelling 
in the art of self-defence, which qualifications were eminently two of the 
diaractcristics of Mercury. 

^ Tkefountain of Merdury."] —Ver. 673. This fountain or well is not 
mentioned in any other passage now existing of the ancient authors. 

® Having a girdle.1 —^Ver. 675. It was customary with the tradesmen 
in those times to have a girdle round the waist, from which they sus¬ 
pended their purse; sometimes, too, they used the folds of the girdle for 
the purpose of depositing their money therein. This custom must have 
floniiderably promoted the interests oi the pickpockets at Borne. 
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purity, he draws some of the water, to carry it away in a per¬ 
fumed iim; in tliia a laurel branch is dip{)ed, and with the 
wet laurel arc’sprinkled all the things which arc intended to 
change owners, lie sprinkles his own hair, too, with the 
dripping hough, and runs through his prayers in a Toice ac- 
cusionied to deceive."® “Wash away the perjuries of past 
time,*’ says he: “wash away my lying words of the past day, 
wlicther 1 have made thee to attest for me, or whether I have 
invoked the great Godhead of Jove, whom I did not intend to 
listen to me. Or if I have knowingly deceived any other ^f 
the Gods, or any Goddess, let the swift breezes bear away my 
wicked speeches. Let there be no trace left of my perjuries 
on the morrow, and let not the Gods care whatever 1 may 
choose, to say. Do but give me profits; give me the delight 
that rises from gain, and grajit that it may be lucrative to me to 
impose on my customers.” from on high, Mercury laughs at 
his worshipper wliilc making such requests as these, remem¬ 
bering that once on a time he himself stole flic Ortygian kiiie.^ 
liut explain to me, I pray, who am making far more be¬ 
coming requests, from what time the Sun passes into f/te Con- 
steltation of the IVins? His answer was, “ u'hcn thou slialt sec 
days remain of the month as many as were the exploits of the 
labours of Hercules.” “Tell me,” 1 said, “the origin of this Con¬ 
stellation ?” The God, with eloquent lips, explained the cause : 

•—“ The brothers, the sons of Tyndarus, had home off Phenbe, 

® Accustomed to deceive.'] —Vcr. 681. The character of the trader 
was held in had repute at Koine, and no citizen wlio prided himself upon 
bis own rcspcctahibty would he employed in commerce. From this ban 
being put upon trade, it is not surprising that it fell into the hands nf 
Buch cliaracters as the one mentioned in the text. Gower thus translates 
lines G85-G90:— 

' * What power soever broker to my lie ' 

{’\c made, now let them vanish all and die. 

Wink thou at all my slie deceits to-day, 

Let not the Gods take notice what I say. 

' Afford me gains, and joy that my desire 
Of gain is fed, and that I’ve gull’d the buyer.’ 

^ The Ortygian kine."] —^Ver. 692. Ortygia was tlic ancient name of 
the Isle of Delos. The allusion in the text is to the theft by Mercury of 
the cattle of Admefus, king of Thessaly, which were tended by Apollo, 
who was bom in Delos. Ortygia was also the name also of a small island 
ftaar Sicily, and was one of the epithets of Ephesus, In Ionia. 
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and the eister of Phoebethe one of them was a horseman, 
the other skilled, as a pugilist Idas and his brother prepare 
for war,, and seek to recover those betrothed to them^ being 
both of them affianced to be sons-in-law of Leucippus. Love 
persuades these to recover the damsels, the others, to refuse to 
give them up; and from the same motive each one of them 
fights. The (Ebalian brothers” were fully able to escape th/eir 
pursuers by flight y but it seemed a disgrace to conquer only by 
speed in flight. There is a spot, destitute of trees, suited as a 
filting ground for a combat. There had they taken their 
stand i Aphidna^ was the name of the place. Castor having 
his breast pierced by the sword of Lyncseus, lay stretched' on 
the earth by an unexpected wound. The avenging Pollux is 
at hand, and pierces Lyncaeus with his spear, in the spot, where 
the neck at its termination joins the shoulders. Idas was 
rushing on him, and hardly by the lightning of Jove was be 
repelled, and they say that his weapon was not even wrenched 
from his right hand by the bolt. And now, Pollux, the .lofty 
heaven was open to thee, when thou saidst, * Hear my words, 
my father! That heaven wliich as of right thou grantest to 
me alone, divide between us two; half will then be more va¬ 
luable to me than the whole of the gift.’ He spoke, and ran¬ 
somed his brother by an alternate change of place j® the pair 
form a Constellation serviceable to the tossed barki” Let him 
return to the month of Janus,® who asks what are theAgonia? 
which,-however, occupy this period as well in the Calendar. 

^ Tht si^er qf Phathe."] —^Yer. 699. Her name was Ela'ira, Ilaira, 
or Uilajha. She and her sister Phoebe, the daughter of Leucippus, were 
betrothed to their Cousins Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus. The 
Tyndarids, who were also their cousins, carried the damsels off in the 
manner stated in the text: 

” The (EhnUan Vcr. 705. Castor and Pollux are thus 

styled, either h^me they ware Laconians, who were also called GEbslians, 
or because (Bbalus was their grandfather. 

* 708. This was a Damns, or small district eff Laco¬ 

nia. '^eocrituB (Idyll. 25) and Pindar (Nem. ode 101 represent this combat 
as taking place at the tomb of Aphareus, in Messenia. . ^ ’ 

^ place.]— Vor. 719-20. Ihe following b.Gower’s rather - 

incph^reheoisible trandftifm (ff these lines:— 

* Then to Inoiher he divides his ehaige, 

^ A weteome conple to a vexed Inrge.' 

* The month ef Jiuws.]—Yer. 721. See book L line 817* On the 

gjUth 0 ^ the Cali^ of June, tin Agonia were On the Itth 

IllM Do|4tar s^) jtor M indi is the fact, and as pm be'so tnn** 
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On nigUt succeeding this day, the Dog of Erigone de* 
parts. In another place, the origm of this sign is explained. 

The next day is that of Vulcan: they call it Tubilustna. 
The trumpets^ which he makes are puiitied as sacred. 

Then comes the place for the four mitials,^ ^ Inch being read 
in order, either the custom of the saciifices, or the flight of the 
king o/ the aaenfices, is meant thereby. 

Nor do I pass by thee, Fubhc Fortune,® of the a^/-powerfal 
nation, to ^hom on the following day a temple was given. 

When Amphi<yite, abounding in Maies shall have rcceiveij^ 
this day, thou shalt behold the beak of the russet biid“ so 
pleasing to Jo\e The coming dawn lemoies Bootes fiom our 
eighty and, on the succeeding ^y, the Constellation of Hyas‘* 
will be risen. 

latedwithpropiietv, it dues not Ecent to be jubt to ^hc poet to force him to 
misrepresent an abtronoiuical fact, Mhcn, m all pro!) ibiliti, he liad not 
e\cn inodifitLiilI} been guili} of an cnor. \s to the Dug star, see book 
IV. 1 9i6 

? 1 he trumpets'] —Ver. 726 On the lltb of tlu Caltuds of June the 
Tubilustna ■« (re i tpf atf d. So book in 1 ‘'19 
® The plaoo for th four witt tit, I—^\tr 1..1 II lint the ninth 

day of the Cilcnds of June, in th Roman Cildnhr, v w maiked with lhi» 
four initials, Q R C T \aTTo tells us tint llu v btonl fui quando rc\ 
comitnvit fis' the time ‘whin the king i^of th ‘■^urihcts) iiUoims the 
people, m full asseinbh, cf the dass that are i isp jous ^fa&ti) and inaus¬ 
picious (neiasti> ’ Others think hat tlu \ Ina^ s)-,u f> ‘ qinudo rex comitio 
fugiV ‘when the king (of Oil s'lciihccs) 111 s fioin the p«ople assembled' 
FluLfuch It 11b US tliat the pne^st or ‘lev ^a(llfl(ulus' a teudtd some 
religions cciemonieb at tlie ‘ conutmm ’ or abvnibh at tl c ttnuination of 
whmh he formally ran out of the building, piolnbb to signify the f<tct 
that he was dehaired h> his sacred duties fiom taking part in any cml 
matters. To the lattci solution, the ‘ flight oi the Vng’ mentioned by 
the poet most probabl> bears reference, whatevei the ceitmonial ina} have 
been, on this day it seems to base taken place 
* Pubhc Foritme ]■—'Ver 730. On the eighth of the Cajendb of June, 
the temple of rortuna Fuhhca was dedicated. Some commentators tbink 
that this was the temple dedicated to Fortona Pnniigcnia by S^rvius Tul- 
hug 3!ir. 1%vnne thinks that they were diffaeut timpleb, and that the 
^ Fortune Pubhea was on the Capitohum, while that of Fortune 
Pnm^l^mia was on the Quinoal. 

^ 2^e russet bird ]—Ver. 732 On the evening of the 8th of the Ca¬ 
lends of June, the eagle (Aquda) nses. The e^e was the attandanit 
bird of Jupiter. Her fi. iv Qd. iv* 1. MilUbhrum diims ahtem. 

It The ConsiOlaUon qf fSi. On the 7th of the Calends 

of June, Bootes s«|s hehacaUy', and 09 the 0^ cf fhe fiends, the Hyadet 

4r 
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Tub three opinions on the origin of the name of the month of Jtfhe, Ver. 
1—100. TJie Goddess Carua, her attributes, and her sacred rites, 101— 
1S2. The temple of JunoMoncta; and the punishment of Manlius, 
183—190. The temple of Mars before the Capenian Gate; the temple 
of Tempest; the rising of the Constellation of the Eagle, 191-196. The 
ri.singof tlie II}ades, 197, 198. The temple of Bellona, (on mentioning 
ivhich, allusion is made to Appius), 199—208. Thetenwleof Hercules 
Custos, in the Circus Elaminius, 209—212. Mention « made of San- 
cus, Fidius, or Semo, a Sabine- Deity, 213—218. Tlie early part of 
June inauspicious for marriage, 219—234. The setting of Arctophylax ; 
the games o£ the Fishermen on the Campus Martius, 235—240. The 
temide of the Mind, 241—248. The Vestalia, with some account of 
Vesta and her wordiip, (in which the poet introduces the story of the 
attempt of Friapus on the chastity of the Goddess; a description of 
the sphere of Archimedes; and the origin of the altar to Jupiter Pistor, 
with the history of the Palladium), 249 —460. The surname of Callaicus 
given to Brutus; Crassus conquered by. the Fart}iians,.4Gl—468. The 
rising of the Dolphin, 469- -472. The temple of Matuta, and the Ma- 
tralia celebrated in her honour, 473—562. The death of Rutilius and 
Didiiis in battle, 563—568. llie temple of Fortune erected by Servius 
Tullius; the murder of Tullius by the ageney of his daughter; his 
miraculous birth, 569—636. The temple, dedicated to Concord by livia, 
637—648. The temple of Jupiter and the lesser Quinquatrus; the depar¬ 
ture of the pipers from Rome, and their return; the invention of the 
flute, and the punishment of Marsyas, 649—710. The rising of the Hy- 
ades; the cleansing of the temple of Vesta, 711—714. The rising of 
FaVonius, 715, 716. The rising of Orion; the tfli^nph of Fosthumus 
Tubertus over the Volsci and the iEqui, 717—724. The Lion enters the 
Constellation of the Crab; the worship of PaUas on Monnt Aventine, 

' 725—728. The temple of Summanus, 729—732. The rising of Ophi- 
uchus; the death of Hippolytus, 733—762. The defeat and death of 
Caius Flaminius at Lake T^asymenus, 763—768. The conquest of 
Syphax snd the death of Hjudrubal, 769,770. Hie of Fors Fortapa, 
the Goddess of chance, mth a reference to Servi^ Tullius, 771—7^4. 
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The rising of Orion, 785—790. The temple of the Lares and of Jnpiter 
Stator, 791—794. The temple of Quirinus, 795,796. The temple of Her- 
cules and the Muses; the praises of Marcia, 797—812. 

Thts month, too, has varying causes assigned for its name; ^ 
of these being stated, you shall choose for yourself those vMch. 
you approve of. Of realities vrill 1 sing; but some there will 
be to say that I have invented fictions, and to believe that 
di\'ine beings never were seen by mortals. There is a Deity 
witliin us ; under his influence we glow with inspiration; this 
poetic fervour contains tlie impregnating particles of the mind 
of tlie Divinity. To me, especially, it is allowed to see the 
countenances of the Gods, both because I am a poet, and 
because of sacred matters do I sing. Tliere is a grove densely 
sliaded with trees, a spot sequestered from every sound, did it 
not re-echo with .the murmurs of a’stream.' Here was I 
engaged in inquiring what could be Ihe origin of tliis month 
which I had commenced upon, and I wiis in deep thought 
upon this name. Lo! I beheld Goddesses; not those whom 
the iiistrualS|r on agriculture had seen while he was tending 
the sheep or Ascranor yet those whom the son of Priam 
compared in the vales of Ida abounding in rills; yet there 
was one of them; yes, there was one of them, she who is the 
sister of her husband; *twas she, I recognized her, who stands 
on the heights® which belong to Jove. 1 was struck with awe, 
and by my speechless pallor, I w as betraying my feelings, when 
the Goddess herself removed those alarms which she had 
caused^ for she said, ” 0 poet, compiler of the Roman year, 
thou who hast attempted to treat of mighty subjects in humble 
strains, thou hast earned fpr thyself the privilege of beholding 
a Divinity of heaven when it pleased thee to compile their 
festivals in poetic numbers. But that thou mayst not remain 
ignorant, and be influenced by a vulgar error, June, I tell thee, 

^ Murmttrs of, a sircom.]—Ver. 9,10. Gower thus translates these 
lines— 

*** « ‘ There is a tree-thronged grave, reserv’d from all 

Shape of a sound, unlesse some water-£slL’ 

3 Sheep (f Asera.Y-yer. 14. Ascra was a town near Mount Helicon, 
in Boeotia, df which place the poet Hesiod is said to Hive been a native. 
Ill,his poem, entitled ‘the WofkimndDays,’ Hesiod treats of mstie 
toatters. and invokes the nine Moses as his gmdes. 

f 'On the hdakts,\-r^et. 18. The tem^^le of Jund was on the right of 
kllAt'of 'Jupiter, oh the Capitolinc Hill. 

/ ' , r 2 
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derives its name from mine. ’Tis somctliing to be the bride 
of Jove, to be the sister of Jove ; I hesitate to decide whe¬ 
ther I should take the more pride in him as a brother or 
as a husband. If birth is regarded, ’twas I that first made 
Saturn a parent; 1 was the earliest offspring of Saturn. 
From my father, was Rome once called the land of Saturn; 
for him, this land was the next abode after heaven. If marriage 
is held in respect, then 1 am called the spouse of the Thunderer, 
and my temple is adjoming to Tarpeian Jove. Was a concu¬ 
bine able^ to give her name to the month of May, and shall 
this honour be grudged to me ? Why, then, am I styled the 
queen, the mistress of tlie Goddesses, or why in my right hand 
have they placed the sceptre of gold ? Shall the days united 
constitute the month, and shall .1 from them be called Lucina,® 
and yet shall I receive no renown from a mouth named after 
me ? In such case, may I repent that, in good faith, I laid aside 
my wrath against the descendants of Electra and the house of 
Dardanns. Twofold was the cause of ray wrath; I grieved when 
Ganymede was borne away; my beauty, too, u as surpassed in the 
judgment of him of Ida. Slay I repent that I do not still 
eiicourage the tou’crs of Carthage, since there arc my arms, 
and there is my chariot. Then may I repent that I subjected 
Sp.'U’ta and Argos, and my own ATvceine, mid the ancient 
Samos to the sway of Latium. Add, too, the ancient Tatius, 
and Falisci, worshippers of Juno, whom I brooked to see suc¬ 
cumb to the men of Rome. JJut may 1 have no cause for re¬ 
pentance, for no nation is dearer to me. Here may I still be 
worshipped; here may 1 ifhare the temples u ith my Jove. Mars 
himself said to me, ‘ To thee do I entrust these walls; in the 
city of thy grandson, JtomuluSy shall thou hold sway.* His 
words are verified; at a hundred altars am I worshipped, 
and the honour of giving name to this montli is not of less 
value to me than any other mark of respect. Nor is it Home 
only that pays me this honour; the neighbours of the City 
show me the same mark of respect. Rxthuine the Calendar, 

t 

* A concubine ab/ctJ-^Ver. 35. The Pleiad Maia, the mother of Mer- 
tmt;. See Bookv. L 85. Gower thus renders this liae and the foUow- 
iiff one— 

* Could May, that sbrumj^et, have a month’s renown ? 

Whet ? And shall any dare deny me one?* 

* luetna.]—Vert 39., Tor the origin of this'nazhc^, sea Book ii. L 449# 
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which Aricia, the city of the grove, and the people of Lauren- 
turn, and my own Lanuvium*^ have; there is the month 
Junonius to be found. Look at Tiber and the walls sacred 
to the Goddess of Freeueste; there wilt thou read of a portion 
of time called after the name of Juno. And yet it was not 
Bomulus that founded these ; whereas Rome was tlie city of 
my own grandson.” Juno had ceased. I looked behind me; 
there stood the wife of Hercules, and on her features were 
the indications of grief.' “ I will not,'* said she, ** if my mother 
bids’ mo quit heaven entirely, stay there against the will of 
my parent. And now I enter into no contest on the name of 
this month. In sootliing accents I address thee, and I almost 
act the part of a suppliant; and though the matter is my right, 
I would prefer obtaining it by entreaty; and perhajis thou 
thyself mayst favour my cause. My mother has gained pos- 
"^saion of the Capitol glittering with gold, in her temple there 
erected; and, as is he]- due, she shares the high places with 
Jupiter. But all the glory belongs to me that is derived from 
the origin of the name of this month; this is the only point 
of honour about which I feel any anxiety. What matter so 
weighty is it, if thou, man of Rome, didst give the honour of 
this month to the wife of Hercules, and if posterity conforms 
to it ? This land, too, owes me something on account of my 
illustrious husband. Hither did he drive his captured kine; 
here Cacus, making but a poor defence with his flames and 
the gifts of his father, stained with his blood Hie ground of 
the Aventine. To more recent transactions I am now called; 
according to their years, did Romulus arrange the people and 
divide them into two classes; the one is more ready to de¬ 
liberate, the other to fight; those of the one age recommend 

• Lanumum.'] — Ver. 60. At Lanuvium there was a temple and grove 
dedicated to Juno Sospita. At Prmneste, also, there was a temple of that 
GoddiSM. On ancient coins, she is sometimes called Juno Sispita. 

7 my mother bids.} —Ver. 67, 68. Gower thus quaintly renders 
these lines— 

* Should my dear mother bid me pack away 
* From heaven, saitb she, in heaven 1 would not stay.* 

Hebe was the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and the irifd of Hercules ^ 
the Was the cizp-bearer of the Gods, and was .the Goddess of,Youth. Juno 
baring asserted that the month of June was so named after her, Hebe, 
who, as the Goddess of Youth, was called * Jtiventas^by theBomaus, now 
aaierte that tbs aane is derived ficom * 
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the warfare, those of the other, wage the fight. Thus did he 
appoint, and with the same mark did he distinguish the 
months—June is the month of the juniars ; the month that 
precedes it, that of the aged.’* She said, and with the keen¬ 
ness of contention they would have entered on the discussion, 
and in their anger would the ties of aifection have been lost 
sight of, *when Concord came, her long tresses wreathed with 
Ihe laurel ,of Apollo, the Deity and the object of our peaceful 
cliief. When she told how that Tatius and the brave Quirinus, 
and the two kingdoms, together with their subjects, had united, 
and that fathers-in-law and sons-in-law were received under 
one common roof, “ from the junction ® of these nations,” says 
she, “ does the month of June derive its name.” The causes 
of the three have been stated; but pardon me, ye Goddesses, 
it is a matter not to be decided by my arbitration. Depart, 
equal in your claims, as far as I am concerned. Through one 
who gave a judgment on beauty, did Pergamus fall; two 
Goddesses are more potent to injure than one is to aid.® 

The first day is dedicated to thee, 0 Carna.“ She is the 
Goddess of the hinge ; by her power she opens what is shut, 
and shuts what is open. Whence she derives the power that 
has been given to her, is a tale rendered obscure by lapse of 
time; but by my verse you shall be informed thereon. The 
ancient grove of Helemus is near the stream of the Tiber; 
even now do the Pontiffs bear thither tlie sacrifice. From him 
was born a Nymph (the men of the olden time called her 

I 

® From the jwwtion.'] —^Ver. The Goddess Concord suggests that 

the month of June received its name from * jungo/ * to join;" in comme¬ 
moration of the union of the Romans with the Sabine people; this was a 
reason very appropriately urged by that Goddess. 

^ One ia to atd^]—Ver. 99, 100. Gower thus renders these lines— 

■ * I leave you even. Troy ru'd tli* award of Paris, 

■f<. One cannot make so much u two will marre us.’ 

“ 0 Como.]—Ver. lOli On the Calends of June, the festival of this 
Deity was celebrated. Cyprian, Augustine, and.. TertuUian call her 
« Carda/ or Cardea: they unite with her Forculus and llminius, the Gods 
of the door and the'threshold, and derive her name from * cardo,’ a 
hinge.’ Macrohios (Mt. Book i, ch. 12) seems to imply that her name 
was derived from * camia/ * flesh,' and says that she was the guardian oj^ 
the heast and the vital parts of the human body. They were very pro. 
bably different Deities. Junius Brutus, on the expukioit of the Tarquinii, 
'Mtablished the worship of Cania on the Cselikn hilL ' 
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Crajife); ofttimes was she wooed by many a suitor, but in 
Tain. It was her wont to haunt the fields, and to chase the 
beasts of prey w^th her javelin, and to spread her knotty toils 
along the hollow dell. A quiver she did not wear; yet did 
people believe that she was the sister of Phoebus; and she was 
not one, 0 Phoebus, that might cause thee shame. If any of 
the young men addressed to her words of love, forthwith she 
uttered this reply, “ Tliis place has too much of light, and of 
the blushes that attend on the light: if you lead to the caves 
that arc more sequestered, I follow.”# The credulous lover 
goes before her; she, having arrived at the bushes, stops short, 
and lies concealed, and is nowhere to be found. Janus had 
beheld her, and captivated with desire for her thus seen, he 
employed tender words in addressing the cruel Nymph. The 
Nymph, in lier usual manner, desires a more retired grot to be 
sought, and follows as though accompanying him, and then 
deserts him as he leads the way. Foolish one! Janus sees 
what is done behind his back; nothing dost thou avail; lo! 
he is now looking behind him upon thy hiding place. ** Lo! 
nothing dost thou avail,” I said, and truly; for now, as thou 
art concealing thyself under the crag, he clasps thee in his 
embraceand, having realized his hopes, he says, “In return 
for this embrace of mine, take unto thyself the government of 
the hinge; take this as the price of thy lost virginity.” Thu« 
saying, he gave her a wand (’twas a white one), by wliich she 
might be enabled to drive afar from doors all evil mischiefs. 
There are ravenous fowds; not those which used to rob the 

In his embrace.'] —^Ver. 125. Neapolis, one of the commentators of 
the seventeenth century, thus expresses himself on this story of Janus. 

' Oho! can this be the Janus that Augustine speaks of, 'W’hcn he says, 
nothing occurs to me disparaging to the character of Janus; perhaps he 
was. one that lived a life of innocence far removed from crime and wicked- 
ness ?’ ” Mr. Keightlcy justly remarks that this tale must have escaped the 
knowledge or the memory of the zealous father. Gower thus renders this 
•< and the following lines— 

* She, as she us'd, bids him walk to a cave; 

And a&she follow'd, him the slip she gave. 

Fool! 'tis in vain: for Janus sees thjjpcout; 

. I He sees behind him; and will find thM out.. 

... He aayes the same; and as then dose wert laid, 
chp’dtheeclnse.* 
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month of Pliineus*^ at the board, hut thence do they derive their 
origin. Largo are tlieir heads, fixed is their gaze, for plunder 
are their beaks adapted; on their wings is a greyish colour, 
crooked talons are on their claw8.“ By night they fly, and 
they seek the children unprotected by the nurse, and pollute 
their bodies, dragged from their cradles. With their beaks 
they are said to tear the entrails of the sucklings, and they 
have their maws distended with the blood which they have swal¬ 
lowed. “ Striges,” are they culled; and the origin of this name 
is, the fact, that they are wont to screech in tlie dismal night* 
Whether it is that these birds are produced by nature, or that 
they are created by the agency of charms, and the magic song 
of the Marsi “ transforms hags into bird^; they came to the 
cliamber of Procas Procas, born tliei-e hut five days before, 
becomes the new-born prey of the birds; and with greedy 

^ Phintus.'} —Vcr. 1.'51. The llarpieS wore winged monsters, which 
were sent hy Juno to pollute the food of Phineus, and thereby to avenge 
his cruelty towards his sons Plexippus and Fandion, in putting out their 
eyes on a false accusation, Calais and Zethes afterwards delivered him 
firom their persecution. Hesiod says they were two in number, A'cllo and 
Ocypete, and Ai)ollodoras says they w'crc the offspring of Thaumas and 
IHectra, and represents them as snatching away the food of the Argonauts. 
Virgil says that they had the face of women, wings, aiuMiookcd talons, and 
were foul and disgusting objects. 

13 On their claivs,’] —Ver. 133,131. Gower thus rentiers these lines— 

‘ Great beads; glore eyes; hook beaks upon their jaws; 

Their feathers gray; huge tallons on their claws.’ 

Mr. Stanford informs us that the description here given agrees closely with 
that of the ‘ vcspcrtilio vampyras’ of Linnaeus; a species of bat, with 
large canine teeth, sharp black beak, the claws very strong, and hooked. 
They inhabit Guinea, Madagascar, and all the islands thence to the re¬ 
motest in the Indian Ocean. BulFon supposes that tliey were not un¬ 
known to the ancients, and that thev gave rise to the fiction of the Harpies. 
Linnseus calls this spedes of hat, the vampyre, coiyccturing it to be the 
land which draws blood from any creature it may find asleep. The name 

* strix' is derived from the Greek orpt^w, * to screech.* 

The Marsi.'] —Ver. 142. ‘ Stri^/ the. plural of * atrix,* also signified 

* hags,’ or ' witches,' from a belief that they had power of assuming 

this form at night: reference is made in the text to this belief. The 
Mi^were a people of, Italy, celebrated for their skill in sorcery; and 
were supposed to be ditcended firom Marsus, the son of Circe, the en¬ 
chantress. * 

^ Proeas,'] —Ver. 143. He was one of the kings of Alba Longa; and 
tl found in the list given in the note to Book iy. 1. 52. ' 
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tongues they suck the breast of the infant; the hapless child 
screams, and therehj summons aid. Frightened by the cries 
of her young charge, the nurse runs to him and finds his 
cheeks manned by tlieir hard claws. \Vliat was she to do ? 
The hue of his face was that which is wont to be on the latest 
leaves, which the winter, just arrived, has seared, ishe came 
to Crau^, and told her of the matter. She said, " I^ay aside 
thy fear j safe and sound shall be thy charge! ” She had now 
come to the cradle: the father and mother were weeping, 
“ Stay your tears,” said she; " I myself will find a remedy! ** 
Forthwith, tlinee in due order, she touches the lintels with a 
branch of the arbutus; thrice, with the same branch, does she 
mark the threshold. 'Plic entrance she sprinkles w’ltli water, 
but which Avatcr contains a drug, and she holds the raw entrails 
of a two*year-old sow ; and thus she says,—Ye birds of the 
night, spare the \itals of the child! for a httle babe a little 
victim falls ; take je heart for heart, I pray—vitals for vitals! 
tliis life we ci\e to you in the ^tead of a better one.” WTien 
thus she presented the olfering, cut in pieces, she lays it in 
the open air, and forbids lliost' who are present at the rites to 
look back upon it. The wand, too, of Janus, made of the 
white thorn, ^ ’ was placed u\ the where the narrow window 
gave light to the chamber : after that, it is said tliat the birds 
no more polluted the cradle, and the complexion which he for¬ 
merly had, returned to the child. 

You ask wh} fat bacon is tasted on these Calends, and 
beansare nnud with the boiled spelt? She is a Goddess 
of anrient d<ivs, and she still diets on the food that in olden 
time she used to receive^ and she does not in a spirit'of luxury 
ask for the dainties of foreign lands. In that day, uiicaught 
by that people, swam the fish; and the oysters^'* were safe in 

w Made of the white Vq*. 16.5. The wood of tliis tree was 

supposed to a\ert thi' e>il effects of drugs and enchantments, to repel 
ghosts, and to heal wounds inflicted by the sting or bite of serpents. 

, jind beatis.l-^y ei. 170. Those who are fond of the dish of 
beans and bacon lii^le Imagine that they are indulging In a purely 
classical taste, and iliat, unwittingly, they are, to some extent, votaries of 
the Goddess Carna. ,,, 

And the oysters.']^Vcr. 173. The man who was to be the first to 
eat an oyster had not then appeared; a feat which, in the opinion of 
I6me» required a very considerable amount of cour^. So fond did the 
Bomans become of thiB43h, that their emperors were supphed from the 
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their shells. Latium had not become acquainted "with ihe 
fowl, which rich Ionia” produces, por that which delights 
in the blood of the Pygmies. Thm^ beyond its plumage, there 
was nothing to please in the peacock; nor had any land sent 
its animals encaged, which before were beasts of chase. Swine 
then were valuable; by killing a sow they honoured their 
festivals. The land produced but beans and the hard- 
grained spelt. Whoever eats these two things mingled, on the 
Calends of the sixth monthy they’ say that his stomach can re¬ 
ceive no harm. 

‘ On the loftiest height of the Capitol, tradition says that a 
temple was built to Juno Moiieta, according to thy vow, 0 
Camillus! Before, it had been the house of Manlius,^ who 
formerly repulsed the arms of Gaul from Capitoline Jove. 
How gracefully—^great Gods! had he fallen in that fight, 
the defender of thy throne, 0 Jove, who sittest on high! He 
lived, that he might die, condemned for aspiring to regal power. 
The credit of doing this, did protracted old age give to him. 

The same day is a festival of Mars whom the Capenian 
gate beholds, outside the walls, situated close to the covered 
way. 

beds at Kntupium, in Kent, near the modem Sandwich, which were 
celebrated for the delicate flavour of the oysters found there. 

Jottia.] —^Ver. 175. The bird here mentioned was the ' Attagcn,* 
similar to our W'oodoock, the best flavoured of which came from Ionia. 
The Pigmies were a fabulous people of Thrace, who were but a foot and a 
half in height, and against whom the cranes are fabled to have waged con¬ 
tinual warfare. 

Manliua.'} —^Ver. 185, Marcus Manlius was the first to drive the 
Gauls from the battlements of Home when they were entering the Capitol 
in the night, and, by raising the alarm, to save that last hope of the City. 
In remembrance of this, he received the surname of Capitolinus. Being 
of a turbulent disposition, he became an object of dislike to the Patricians, 
and was finally thrown from the Tarpeian rock, on the cWge of aspiring 
to the sovereign power at Rome. Gower thus renders tliis and the following 
line, little suspecting, perhaps, the anachronism that he was committing,— 

* There Manlius' house once stood; who did remove 
The Frenchmto's troops from Capitolian Jove.’ 

Festival pf Mars."I —^Ver. 191. On the Calends of June a sacrifice 
was oifered to'Mars, outside of the Oapenian gate. It is not (dear whether 
the temple fd Mars here mentioned waa,on the Appian road, or had a way 
^ding to it from the Appum road, which began at the Capenian gate. 
rPerhaps the * Tecta via’ was a covered way or ifcade leading to it. 
^auneutators am at a loss for. the signifii^tioa here of the word * tecta.* 
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Thee too, 0 Tempes^^ we acknoi^dge to have deseired 
a shrine, at the time wlien oni* fleet wa§ almost overwhelmed 
by the waves of Corsica. These memorials Raised by men 
are ej^posed to our view. If you inquire as to the stws; at 
that time rises the bird of Jove*® with its crooked beak. 

The next day summons the Hyades, the horns on the 
forehead** of the buU: and the ear^ is soaked with copious 
showers. 

When twice the Moon has come, and Phoebus has twice re¬ 
peated his rising, and twice the standing corn has been ren¬ 
dered moist by the descent of the dew upon»it; on this day 
Bellona*® is said to have been enshrined in the Etrurian war; 
she, auspicious, ever favours Latiura. Appius was the builder; 
he, who, when peace was refused to Pyrrhus,*® saw clearly 
in his mind; thought as to his eyes, he was blind. A small 
open space*^ before the temple looks forth on the highest 

Mr. Stanford suggests ‘ paved' as the meaning, a term especially applicable 
to the Appian way, which was so hrnily paved with flint and cement that 
portions of it are still entire after a lapse of above two thousand years. 

Tempest.^ —^Ver. 193. L. Scipio, the Consul, having conquered the 
island of Corsica, built a temple to the deity * Tempestas,’ a.u.c. 495, in 
gratitude fur his escape from a violent tempest while engaged in bis descent 
upon that island, 

2' The bird of Jbwe.]—Ver. 196. On the evening of the Calends of 
June, the Constellation Aquila rises. 

The horns on theforehead.l —^Ver. 197. The Hyades are so called, 
as they are situated in the forehead of the Constellation Taurus; On the 
fourth of the Nones of June, the Hyades rise heliacally, accompanied with 
ram. 

Bellona.'] —Ver. 201. A temple to Bellona, the Goddess of War, 
wq,s raised by Appius Claudius, during a battle in the Etrurian war, a.u.c. 
45B, and in tliis temple, which was near the Carmental gate, he erected 
the statues of his ancestors. Here the Senate gave audience to such 
foreign ambassadors as, from political motives, were not admitted into the 
city. 

Refused to PyrrAua.]—'Ver. 203. When the Senate were inclining to 
make peace with Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, and to allow him to retain 
possession of his Italian conquests, Appius, who was then blind, had him- 
6«lf conveyed to the Senate-house in a litter, to dissuade them from 
{ulopting that step. 

^ A amall open apace.yr^ot, 205. Before the temple of Bellona was 
a small open space, which reached to the upper part of the Bqmiiuan 
^cns. Here was a small column, and on prodaiming war against the 
'eiiiemy» the Fechdis (who combined in his person the character of priest 
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part of the Circus. There stands a column^ small indeed, hut 
of no small fame. From this spot, is wont to be hurled by 
the hand, the ^ spear, the herald of war, ^lien it seems good 
that arms should be taken up against the monarch and against 
the nations. 

The other part of the Circus is secure under the guardian- * 
ship of Hcrcales,^ which honour, through the prophecy of the 
Eubman Sibyl, that God possesses. The season of the dedica¬ 
tion is the %ht-bearing day, which is before the Nones. If 
^ou ask what is the inscription, it is, ** Sjlla-’® sanctioned the 
building.*’ 

I was inquiring w'hether I should attribute the Nones to 
Sancus, or to Fidins, or to thee, 0 Father Semo?“ when 
Sancus said to me, ** To whiclitvcr of them thou shaJt assign 
it, 1 shall still hold the honour. I bear those three names ; 
’twas thus that Cure s; w died.** Him then, the ancient Sabines 
presented with a temple, and enshrined him on the Quirinal 
hdk 

I have a daughter’* (and long, I pray, may she survive my 
years), as long as she is in comfort I shall ever be happy. 
When I was wishful to bestow her on a son-in-law, I inquired 
what period was proper for the nuptial torch, and what time 
should be shunned. Then June was pointed out to me as 

and herald) threw a spear over the column into a field adjoining, called tlie 
'Agcr Ho&tilis,’ to bignif\iug the commencement of hositilitics. In the 
earl> da}s of Rome, wlmii the hostile states were close at hand, the 
Femalis used to throw the spear into the enemy's temtonei}. 

^ Hercules ]—^ or. 209. It is doubtful whether there was one temple 
to Hercules, or two, in the nanui.i in Circus. Neapohs thinks there were 
two; the one mentioned m the If \t, and another erected by Fulvius Nobi- 
hor, and repaired bj Pliihppns, as stated in hne 802 of this Book. 

Sylla.} —^\’’er. 212. S\ 11a, in his Censorship, approved, ‘probavit,* 
this temple of Hercules. The Gen&ois had the charge of the public build¬ 
ings and tom Dies, superintended their erection, and inspected and sanc¬ 
tioned them when bmlt. SylU regarded Hercules With especial veneration, 
as, to that Doity he imputed his political success tnd Hu immensity of 
the wealth that he had acquired. 

O Father S'emo.]—Ver. 214. This deity waA named Sancus or 
Sangus, banctus, Fidiu<i or Dins Fidius and Semo, and is generally sup¬ 
pose to have been the Sabine Hercules. Sk Augustine says that Sancus 
lyfts one of the kings of the Sabines, whom they had deified. 

' ** A dauffhter.} —Ver. 220. The very little that Ifas come down tp m 

^concerning the daughter of the poet will be tomd mentioned in the Hfe of 
dcetched in the Introduction. 
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being, after the sacred Ides,® lucky for brides, and lucky for 
their husbands. The fust part of this month was found to 
be ill-suited for nuptials; for thus did the holy wife of the 
Flamen Dialis say to me, " Until the gently flowing Tiber® 
shall have borne on his yeUowwaters, to the deep, the cleansings 
from the shrine of Ilian Vesta, it is not la\^ful for me to comb, 
with the box-wrood, my shorn locks, nor to pare my naiU with 
the knife, nor to approach my husband’s bed; although he is 
the priest of Jove, and although to me he has been given by 
an eternal compact. Be not thou in any haste; tliy daughter 
win marry more auspiciously when the shrine of Vesta, God-' 
dess of the Holtf Fire, shall be*graced with a cleansed floor. 

Tlie third Moon*'*^ after the Nones is said to remove Tjycaon, 
and the Bear has no more cause of alarm behind her. I re¬ 
member that it is at that time, 0 rolling Tiber, that I beheld 
thy games upon the sward of the Campus Martins. This is a 
holiday to tliose who drag the dripping nets, and who bait 
witli tiny morsels the hooked brass.'" 

The Mind^" too is deified. We sec shrines to the Mind, that 
were voted through fear of thy w'ar, trcacln'rous Carthaginian, 
Uarthaginian, tliou hadst renewed the v/ar, and all, in dismay at 

® After the sacred Ides.} —^Ver. 223. It was not lucl^y to many before 
the Ides of June; all the rest of the month was anspicious for that pui-posc. 

T/ie gently flowing Tiber.} —Ver. 227. Fostus and Varro teU us 
that the garbage and cleansings of this temple n ere deposited in a place 
near the Capilolinc hill; and, most probably, (notwithstanding what the 
poet here says), they are correct in tlie assertion. It is hard to believe 
that the Romans treated their Tiber as badly as we do our Thames. Gower 
thus renders this and the preceding line,-— 

* Till gilded TihCr all the soil and trash 
Of Vesta’s temple into sea doth wash.’ 

^ The third Moon .}—On the 7th of the Ides of June, Arctophylax or 
Bootes sets in the morning. Lycaon is here put for Areas, who was the 
grandson of Lycaon. See Book ii. 1.153. 

s* The hooked brass.]-—Ver. 239, 240.' Gower thus renders these lines,— 

* This is the fisherman’s feast day, who tangle 
Fish in their nets, with those who use the angle,' 

* The Altnd.]—Ver. 241. This temple is. supposed to have been deCi- 
cated shortly after the defeat of the Boman army at Lake ThrasymcsAi^ 
and the death of the Gozuul Ct Ihmuiuiu, by the direction of the ^yllice 
books. 
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the death of the Consul, stood in dread of the Moorish arms.®'" 
Terror had banished hope; when the Senate made a vow to 
the Mind, and forthwith, more auspicious^ did she become. 
That day, on which the vow was performed for the Goddess, 
sees the approach of the Ides in six days/rom it. 

Vesta,®® bestow on us thy favour! Now do wc open our 
lips in honour of thee, if it is lawful to do honour to thy sacri¬ 
fices. I was totally wrapt in my prayer; I became sensible 
of the presence of the celestial Divinity, and the joyous ground 
reflected back the purple light. As for me, I saw thee not, 
0 Goddess—farewell to the fictions of the poets—^by the eyes 
of man thou wast not possible to be seen. But those things 
which I had not known, and as to which I •was hitherto kept 
in entire ignorance, were known to me without the instruc¬ 
tion of any one. They say that Eome had kept the festivals * 
of Pales, four times ten in number, when the guardian of the 
sacred flame was received into her temple. This was the act 
of that peaceful king, than whom, no one more piously dis¬ 
posed, did the land of the Sabines ever bear. The shrines 
which you now sec roofed with brass, then you imght see 
covered with straw', .and their walls were woven of the pliant 
osier. This little dpot, which now' supports the hall of Vesta, 
w'as in those days the vast palace of the unshaven Numa. 
Yet the shape of the temple which now remains is said to 
have been anciently the 'same ; and theire exists a reason for 
its figure worthy of our approval. Vesta is the same Divinity 
as the Earth; the_ never-sleeping fire belongs to each. Tlie 
Earth and the Festal fire represent then respective •positions.'"’ 

.'ji . 

■■ •'*7 The Moorish arms.'] —^Vcr. 2-14^. Livy tells us that there were Moors 
in the army of Hannibal; but the poet mo&t probably here employs the 
term to signity Africans generally. 

** Mors anspictowt.l —Vcr. 246. This is said in reference to the able 
conduct of Q. Fabius Maximus, suraamedi^Cuactator,' *th,e delayer,* wlio, 
by his masterly conduct, rescued l^omc and Italy from the'subjugation so 
hdcly threatened by'llanniliaL 

Teato;]—Ver. 249. On the 5th of the Ides the VestaHa wpre cele- 

'^^^peetive positions.] —Ver. 2d$. He seems to mean, that'the temple 
ftfVitsta being round, and the Vestal fire being in the midst, the fire 
watf symbolical of the position which the earth was then supposed to oc¬ 
cupy in the middle of ^ system. In the 261^th Ime he says tjbat Vesta and ■ 
the Earth vc the same; but in line 290 he says'that Vesta .is .fhd,^nie as 
Are; and in other instances he seems tot'be gufity of ft simil^ ConfiisiOa 

ideas. Perhaps Vesta may have been originally considered as the 
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The Earth, like a ball" in shape, upheld by ho support, hangs, 
a mass, weighty as it is, in the surrounding air. Its 
very roundness keeps fhis orb well poised, and there are no 
angles in it to press upon the parts external to it; and since 
it has been placed in the very middle of the univeree, and is 
touching no one side more or less than the other, were it not 
round, then it would come nearer to one part than the other, 
and the universe would no longer have the earth as a weight in 
tlie middle of it. And, by way of illustration, there stands a 
globe in.j^he citadel of Syracuse, suspended in the air,"** con¬ 
fined within a limited space, a little model of the boundless 
system ; aiid as far as the earth is distant from the top, so far 
is it from the bottom; the roundness of its form produces 
this result- Similai* is the form of the temple; in it, there is 
no projecting angle—a dome protects it from the showers of 
rain. 

You ask why the Goddess is worsbip])ed by virgin attend¬ 
ants ? On this subject, too, I shall discover suitable reasons. 
They say that Juno and Ceres were born of the seed of Saturn, 
from Ops \ Vesta was the third. The two former were wedded; 
both arc stated to have become mothers; one of the three re¬ 
mained without knowing man: what wonder is there if a 

phlogiston, or natural heat which pervades the earth, and by degrees she 
may tlius have become confounded with the eartli itself. This is the more 
probable, as Vesta is sometimes styled the soul of the earth. However the 
point may be set lied, tliis and the previous line arc full of difficulties, and 
are not very easily rendered intelligible. 

Like a ball.} —Ver. 269. This and the next five lines are wanting 
in all the MSS. but seven, and are considered by Gicrig to be spurious, 
though it is (lifficult to conceive for what reason, as they are intdligiblc, 
and bear no marks of corrupt Latinity. - Mr. Keightley, however, agrees 
with Gierig's opinion.. 

** In the air.]—Ver. 277- Mr. Keightley suggests, that * in aiire clause' 
may mean, ‘ shut up in a glass-case.’ The words may probably have that 
meaning, and the suggestion ia ingenious. They would not appear, how¬ 
ever, of necessity, to mean anytliing more than that the model stood 
under cover, and not in the open air j the air being not ‘ apertum,’ or 
‘ open,’ but ‘ clausum,' ‘ shut up,'—^perliaps by four walls, and certainly by 
the. * tholus,’ or dome, for a roof. ’ Folus ' seems to mean ' the system/ 
wliich A'as probably represented on an exterior surface, within which the 
earth Jxuug (perhaps by a thread, or fine cord, in its centre) in the middle, 
consequently, as tlie poet says, on* all sides equi-distant from the sur- 
riiun^hg system. The citadel of Syracuse was called Achradina; and 
a^ording to -Athenseus, this mod^ was kept. 
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virgin^ pleased with a virgin attendant, admits chaste hand# 
'^lone to her sacrifidCs. And consider Vesta notliing else than 
the living flame; you see that no bodies are produced by 
flame. In truth, then, she is a virgin, who neither yields nor 
receives the principles of conception, and who has like com¬ 
panions of her virgin state. Long did I, in niy simplicity, 
imagine that there were statues of Vesta, but 1 afterward 
ascertained that, there were none under her concave dome. 
The fire that has never been cAtiiiguished lies hidden in that 
temple. Neither Vesta nor fire has any likeness. IW its own 
strength docs the earth rest: from standing by her owj^trength 
IS she named Vesta and similar may be the origin of her 
Grsecianappellation; butthehcarlhderi\c& its name [“focus”] 
from the flames, and because it cherishes** all things: it 
formerly stood iu the porch of the houses. From this I 
think that spot is called the “ Vestibnle.” It is from that cir¬ 
cumstance that wc say in praver, “0 Vesta, thou who dost 
inhabit the fonmioat place.” Jleforc the hearths, it was the 
custom formerly to sit together on long b'uichcs,*^ and to be¬ 
lieve that the Gods were there at the board. Now, too, when 
sacred rites are perfonued to the ancient Vacuna,^* they stand 
and hit before the hearths of Vacniia. To our years has come 
doM'ii a relic of the ancient ciustom ; a clean platter bears the 
food sent as a present offered to Vesta. Behold! the loaves of 

Is she named J —^Vti. 209. 'ihc poet b* re sijh, that the name 
of Vc‘'ta is den\( d Ir mi tin* t' o words ‘ m * to stand by (her own) 
stnngtli.' Ill this he is wion*, aa the woid is «lcij\ed from the Greek 
na’i.t’ of the Goddess, 'Eerrto, s liitli also sigiuli s ‘ a hearth/ and comes 
from the Greek \crb lorij/it. * • taiid/ 

^ li cherishes 1*—Vcr. 301. He says that ‘finis' is derived from the 
verb ‘fervoo/ ‘ to x’hcrish,' or ‘ aarm / beciiuse the hearth, by the aid of 
flame sends forth heat 

Zong Ver. 305. The poet refers to early times, when 

people sat on benches to take their meals, bc^xe the custom of reclining 
on couches, on those occasions, had been introduced from the East. He 
means to say, that as they sat near iht Are, they considered Vesta (who 
was represented by it) and the Lares, or Penates (whose shiine was dose 
by), were joining in the med. 

^ Anount /Tieuna.]—Ver. 307* She was the Goddess of Leisure and 
IndoleBce, and is supposed to have been a ^bme deity. some, she is 
identified with Diana, Ceres, or Venus; and by others with Minerva, or 
Victory. The husbandmen worshipped her, after the galhe^ngiti of the 
harvest, that they might, throng hw &TO)tf, obtain a wjintar of repose. 
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bread hang down from the asses bedecked^with garlands, and ■ 
the wreaths of flowers cover the rough null-ston£.In former' 
times the peasants were wont to parch their spelt only in 
ovens; and Aewcethe Goddess of the kiln^^ has, her own rites. 
The hearth itself used to bake the bread pkcra beneath the 
ashes, and broken tiles were strewed along the warm floor. 
From that circumstance, does the baker reverence the hearth, 
and Vesta, the mistress of the hearths, and the same does the 
ass, w'hich turns round the mill-stones rough as tlie pumice. 
Shall I it by, or shall I tell thy disgrace, ruddy Priapus 
It is a short story, but full of frn. Cybele, with her brow 
crowned with turrets, invites to her feast tlic eternal Gods. 
She invites, too, the Satyrs and the Nymphs, Deities of the 
country. Silenus conies, too, though no one had invited him. 
It is not lawful, ’^twere tedious, too, to relate the banquet of 
the Gods ; a sleepless night ia spent over copious draughts of 
wine. Some are carelessly wundering in the vales of the shady 
Ida; some arc lying dowm, and resting their limbs on the 
aoft herbage. Some are disporting upon some. Sleep lays her 
hand: some join hands, and then with active foot they beat 
tlie ground. Vesta is lying down, and, free from fear, she enjoys 
quiet repose, supporting her head, reclining just as it was, on 
a tuft of grass. But the ruddy keeper of the gardens is now 
chasing both Nymphs and Goddesses, and turns his wan¬ 
dering steps, first in this direction, then in that. He spies 
Vesta, too ; whether he took her for a Nymph, or whetlier he 
knew that she was Vesta, is a matter of doubt; he himself 
declares that he did not know her. He conceives impure 
hopes, and stealthily attempts to approach her, and with a 
palpitating heart he advances on tiptoe. By chance the old 

The Goddess of the Ver. 314. For an account of the rites of 

the Goddess Fornax, see Book ii. 1. 525. 

Priapus.'^ —Ver. 319. This story is so like that of the nymph Lotis, 
Book i. 1./391, that it is difficult to imagine why the poet should repeat 
it; except that it is here introduced in connexion with Vesta. 

Are Ver. 329, 330. Gower thus renders these Une»-ii 

< Some sport, Some snort; some arm-in-arm a round 
Do make, and nimbly ti^ it on the ground.' 

ii]^ 233), 234 he renders thus— • 

* But tawny Prlap and down there traces, 

And peers on all the Goddesses and lanes.' 
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man Silcnus liad left the ass on which he liad rode, near the 
bank of a gently murmuring stream. The God of the extended 
Hellespont is about to commence his project, "when, with an 
unseasonable noise, the ass brays aloud. Alarmed at this 
harsh sound, the Goddess arises. All the company run to 
the same spot: he escapes through llicir indignant hands. 
Lampsacus^** is wont to sacrifice this animal to Priapus; 
aptly, tooy do we consign to the flames the entrails of the teU- 
t^e'ass. Him dost thou, 0 grateful Goddess, adorn witli 
necklaces made of loaves:®* at that time, <oo, the mill-stones, 
in idleness, cease their grating noise. I will teU what means 
the altar of Jupiter Pistor,®' on the height of the Thunderer, 
more glorious in its renown than in its actual value. The 
Capitol, beleaguered, was pressed hard by the savage Gauls : 
tlie extreme length of the siege had caused a famine. Jupiter 
having called the Gods to his royal throne, says to Mars, “Do 
thou begin.” Forthwith he answers, “ Is it unknown to ihecy 
forsooth, what is the present fortune of my people j and does 
this pang of my soul need the voice of complaint ? If, how¬ 
ever, thou requircst that I should, in a word, relate their woes 
in conjunction with their disgrace; Home now lies at the foot 
of an Alpine foe. Is this the city, 0 Jupiter, to which had 
been promised the sovereignty of the world ? Is it this tliat 
thou wast to impose as a ruler upon the earth ? Already has 
she crushed the people in her vicinity, and the arms of Etruria. 
In their career were our hopes; now', from her very home, 
has she been expelled. We have seen the veterans graced by 
many a triumph, adorned with their embroidered garments, 

“ Vcr. 345,346. These lines are considered to be spurious 

by Heinsius and other commentators. The following is Gower's quaint 

translation of them:— 

« 

' The Lampsaccnes to him the osse do kill; 

This tell-tale’s'g—ts are fitly broUed stilL* 

Necklaces made qf loaves.’] —^Ver. 347. He says, that in gratitude 
for the service done by the ass to Vesta on this occasion, it was the cus¬ 
tom, at her festival, to give that animal aday cMT rest, and a necklace made 
of loaves. It is not clear whether the necklace was formed of one entire 
loaf, baked in the form of a ring, or whether it was made of a number of 
•mall cake# or loaves strung tog^er. 

“ Jupiter Pistor.] —^Ver. 350. Literally, * Jupiter the BakerJ TUl 
God is mentioned only by this author and l^anfiua. 
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fall under the slaughtering hand, in the halls® bedecked with 
brass. We have seen the pledges of the Ilian Vesta®^ trans¬ 
ferred from their abode to another retreat ; clearly, they be¬ 
lieve that some Gods®^ do exist. But if they only took notice 
that the spot where ye Gods inhabit on the Cajgitolinc heights, 
and so many of your mansions are invested in blockade; if so, 
J say, they would surely know that there no longer exists any 
benefit in their worship of the Gods, and that the frankincense 
offered witlr the anxious hand is lost. Oh! would that on 
opportunity for the fight were given to tlicm ! Let them take 
arms ; and if they cannot conquer, why let them perish. Now 
destitute of food, and dreading an inglorious death, a rabble 
of barbarians is beleaguering them, cooped up on their own 
hiU. Then Venus, and Quirinus graced witii his staff®'’ and 
his kingly robe, and Vesta, pleaded many things in behalf of 
tlieir Latiiim. Jupiter siiid, in reply, “ All of us are concerned 
in common for these walls, and conquered Gaul shall suffer 
retribution. Do thou, Vesta, but effect, that of tliosc pro¬ 
visions which are scarce, there should be thought to be a 
superabundance, and desert not thy oavii abode. Whatever 
unground grain there is, let the hollow machine®' bruise it, 
and, kneaded with the hand, let the hearth harden it upon the 
fire.” He had given his commands, and the Virgin, the 
daughter of Saturn, assents to the orders of her brother. 

® In the halh.’l —Ver. 363. Floras tells us, that on the irraption of 
the Gauls, the Senators devoted themselves to the Alanes, in the Forum, 
and then retired to their houses, there to await their fate. Plutarch and 
Livy inform us that they weie slain in the Forum. 

The Ilian Vesta.'] —^Ver. 365. The sacred lire, and other holy tilings 
in the temple of Vesta, were conveyed from Rome to Csere, a town of 
Etruria, w'here those who fled with thepa were hospitably entertained. 
The people of Caere received the freedom of the city of Rome by way of 
recompense for their, pious hospitality. 

w That some Gods.] — \er. 366. The meaning of this uomewbat ob¬ 
scure passage seems to be—^Although the Romans find themselves de- 
'sorted by us, yet from the care which they still take of the sacred thiiigs 
of Vesta, it is dear that they believe in her existence at least., 

“ With his ste^.] —^Ver. 375. * Lituus * properly means a staff with a 
-curved top, used by the augurs in pointing to the heavens, the form of 
which is still retained In the crosier the bubops. 

^ The hoUou) machine.] —Ver. 381. The mill is so called here, proha« 
hty from the circumstance that the lower atone was somewhat hollowed# 
it was called * cafiUus/ which properly signifies * a dish.' 

Q2 
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*Twas now the hour of midnight: toil had hrouglit sleep to the 
chiefs. Jupiter chides them, and, with his holy lips, he sig¬ 
nifies to tliem his wishes: “ Rise ye, and, from the top¬ 
most towers, hurl down into the midst of the enemy that suc¬ 
cour which least of aU ye prefer to resign.” Sleep departs, 
and, in agitation, by reason of these strange dark sayings, they 
iniike inf[uiries what succour it is that they would be un¬ 
willing, and yet that they are ordered to resign ? Lo! it 
seems to them that it is bread. Tfiey hurl down the gifts 
of Ceres; thrown down, they rattle over helmets and long 
bucklers. All hope that they could be overcome through 
famine, deserts the enemy. The foe being repulsed, a marble 
altar is erected to Jupiter Pistor. 

It chanced that I wjis rctuining from the festival of Vesta, 
by that way by which the new street is now joined to the 
Homan Forum. I saw a matron coming along down it with 
bare feet; I w'as surprised, and, in silence, I made a pause. 
An old w’oman who lived near the place perceived my asto^ 
nkhnent^ and, requesting me to lie seated, she addressed me, 
shaking her pflr/^icr/head, in a tremulous voice:—“ This place, 
where now are the markets,/omcr/y fenny marshes covered ; a 
ditch was here swimming with water, from the overflowing of 
the river. That spot formed the Curtian lake''® wdiich now 
supports the altars on dry groimd; His now^ dry ground, but 
once it was a lake. In the spot where the Vebibra®® are imo 

** The Cwrtkan lake.'\ —^Ver. 403. In early times, the valleys between 
the hills of Home were often rendered swampy, and almost impassable, 
through the frequent inundations of the Tiber. The spot called the ‘Cur¬ 
tins Laeus' received its name from some heroic act there performed by a 
soldier named Curtins; but there are doubts as to the period when that 
name was first given. Some suppose that it was so called from Marcus 
Curtius, who there exhibited bih heroism by leaping into the yawning 
gulf, a self -devoted sacrifice for the -benefit of his country; wliilc otheurs 
understand it to refer to Mettus Curtius, a Sabine soldier, who withstood 
the Romans on this spot, and lost his horse in the marsh. It retained 
the name * Lacus,’ for centuries after it had been drained, and had * sup¬ 
ported the altars on dry ground.' 

® The Velabra.] —Ver. 405. The ‘ Via Nova,' or ‘ New way,* led 
from the streets called ‘ Velabra' into the interior part of Rome. The 
greater, and the less ' Velabmm,' lay between the Palatine and Capitoline 
hillsofl, fruits, and other commodities were there sold in booths, or under 
awnings. Varro says that these streets received their name from the verb 
veho,' ' to carry,' because in early times that part Was traversed in boat! j 
wbich mode of carriage also was called ‘ Velatura.' 
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■vont to lead the processions into the Circus, nought was there 
then but willows and dense reeds. Ofttimes does the reveller 
sing, as he is returning homeward through the waters of the 
suburbs, and passes his drunken jokes upon the sailors. Not 
yet had the God, he who adapts himself to various forms, re¬ 
ceived a name from the turning aside of the river.®** Here, too, 
there was a sacred grove, dense with bulrushes and reeds, and 
a marsh not to be approached with covered feet. The stand¬ 
ing waters have been drained off; its own bank confines the 
stream, and now the ground is dry; yet still is the custom kept 
up.’’ She had told me the cause. “ Farewell, most worthy 
dame,” said I; “tranquil be the remainder of thy days.”*'^ 
The rest that I shall tell, I learned long since in the days of 
my childhood; but it must not on that account be passed over 
by me. Ilus,*'*® the descendant of Dardanus, had just built his 
new walls: the wealthy Has stOl held the sovereignty of Asia. 
The heavenly statue of the armed Minerva®^ is believed to have 
fallen on the heights of the city of Hus: to see it was my 

Turninf; aside of ike river."] —^Vcr. 410. On this spot, in a street 
called the Etrurian Street, there was a statue of Vorlummis, or Vertum- 
iius, a God of Etruria, lie received this name from having, on nn inun¬ 
dation, changed tlie course of the river; ‘ Verto' signifying ‘ to turn.* 
The poet makes allusion to the variety of forms which were assumed by 
Vcrtiunnus while wooing the nymph Pomona, which story he relates in 
the 14rh book of tlie Metamorphoses, 1, 637. According to some, he was 
the God of the autumnal fruits; and, according to others, of merchan¬ 
dize ; wlule others suppose him to have been the God who presided over the 
thoughts of mankind, and thus account for the fickleness and versatility 
ivliich W'crc his characteristics. 

Remainder of thy days^ —^Ver. 415,416. Gower gives the follow¬ 
ing quaint translation of these lines;— 

‘ She ended. Farewell, good old soul, said I; 

Maist thou spend all thy old dayes meiTily.' 

Ilus."] —^Ver. 420. He was the great grandson of Dardanus, and built 
a considerable part of the city of Troy. 

^ ® The armed Minerva^ —^Vcr. 421. This statue was called the ‘ Pal¬ 

ladium.’ It was supposed to have fallen from Heaven, and being de¬ 
posited in Troy, was brought thence to Italy, as the poet here says, either 
by jEneas, Diomedes, or Ulysses; though the credit of having so done is 
-distiuctly given by most writers to iEneas. By some it is described as a 
wooden statue of the Goddess, about three cubits high, holding in her 
Tight hand a pike, and in her left a distaff; by others it is said to have 
Ixwn made of the boues of Pelops. It w-» 4®F^sdted near the sacredfire, 
in the temple of Vesta, at Borne. 
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care. I saw the temple and the spot: they are still left to 
Troy ; but Rome has the image of Pallas. Smintheus®^ is 
consulted, and in the gloom of a shady grove he utters these 
words, with a voice that never deceives:—“ Preserve the God¬ 
dess that comes from the skies, and ye will preserve your 
city: with herself, she wiU transfer the empire of the place.” 
Ilus preserves her, and keeps her shut up in the heights of his 
citadel, and the care of her descends to his son Laomedon. 
Badly guarded was she under Priam; thus wished she that it 
shoiild bey from the time w'hcn her beauty was impugned by 
the judgment of his son. Either the descendant of Adrastus,*^^ 
or Iflysscs, skilled in theft, or else the pious iEnoas, is 
said to have carried lier away: the perpetrator of the deed is 
unknow'n; the image itself is Roman; Vesta protects her, 
because she w'atches all things with her unceasing light. Oh! 
how great was the dread of the Senators, at the time when the 
temple o/" Vesta was burned, and she herself was almost over¬ 
whelmed by her owm ruins! The sacred fires were burning 
with the accursed ones ; and the sacrilegious flames were min¬ 
gling with the pious. Her priestesses, astounded, were weep¬ 
ing wth dishevelled locks: their very fear had deprived their 
bodies of strength. Metellus flics forward into the midst, and, 
with a loud voice, he cries, Haste to the rescue 1 tears afford 
no help. Remove the pledges of destiny with your virgin 
hands! By the hand, and not by vows, must they be rescued. 
Woe is me! l)o ye hesitate?”,®® says he. He saw that they 
w'cre hesitating, and that in their dismay they had fallen dowm 
on their knees. lie takes up some water, and, raising his 
hands, he says, ** Forgive me, ye holy things I Though a man, 

I will enter the shrines which ought not by man to be entered. 
If this be a crime, then full upon me faU the penalty of my 
sin, and at the cost of my life let Rome be redeemed.” He 

Sminthem.‘\ —^Ver. 425. This was an e^thet of Apollo, derived 
either from ‘ Sminthus,' a village near Troy, or from * Sminthus,^ of 
' Sminthea,’ the Phrygian name for a mouse or rat; which, at the inter¬ 
cession of his priest Chiyses, when his gardens and orchards were much, 
infested by them, he had driven away and extirpat^. 

® Descendant of Adrastus.'} —Ver. 433. Diomed^s, the sen of Tydeua 
by Deiphyle, the daughter of Adrastus, Kilig of Argos. 

Do ye hesitate tl—yfsi. 447,448. Gower thus renders these lines 
' O heavens! D’ye stand ? Them in a stam he sees, 

And in amazement-fall’n upon their knees.’ ' 
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said, and he burst in. The Goddess, carried off, approved of 
the deed; and by the devotedness of her Priest*^ was she saved. 
Now, happily do ye glow, ye sacred fires, under Csesar. Now 
the fire both is, and will be, upon Ilian shrines; and while he 
is our chief, no priestess wiU be told of as having defiled her 
fillets, or will be buried alive in the earth. Thus perishes the un¬ 
chaste one,®“ inasmuch as she against w'hom she has sinned is 
heaped upon her; for the Earth and Vesta are the same deity. 

On this day did Brutus gain a surname from the CaUaican 
foe,®'* and stain with blood the Spanish soil. Sometimes, for¬ 
sooth, is sorrow mixed with rejoicings; lest the festal day 
should delight the people to their very hearts’ content^ and 
leave nothing for thetn to desire. Crassus, near the Euphrates, 
lost his eagles, his son, and liis soldiers; and, last of all, was 
. himself consigned to deatli. " Parthian! why dost thou exult?” 
said the Goddess. “ Those standards thou shalt restore, and 
there sliall bo an avenger to take satisfaction for the death of 
Crassus.” But as soon as the violets arc taken off from the 
long-eared asses, and the rough millstones grind the grain of 
Ceres, the mariner, sitting in his bark, says, “We shall see 
the Dolpliin,^® when the damp night, having chased aw'ay the 
day, shall have set in.” 

Now, Phrygian Tithonus, thou complainest that thou art de¬ 
serted by thy bride, and the watchful light-bearing star of the 
tnorn comes forth from the eastern waves. Go in procession, 
good matrons,—the Matralia is your festival,—and offer the 
yellow cakes to the Theban Goddess.’^ There is an open space ad- 

‘>7 Devotedness of her Priest^ —^Ver. 454. Metellus lost his sight in 
the flames: in consequence of which he was allowed to come to the 
Senate-house in a chariot (an honour never before bestowed on any one), 
and a statue was erected to him in the Capitol. 

The unchaste one.’] — Ytr, 459. Allusion is here made to the punish¬ 
ment of being buried alive, which was awarded to the Vestal who was 
found guilty of a violation of her vows of chastity. 

® Callaicanfoe.] —Ver. 461. On the day of the Vestalia, D. Junius 
Brutus overcame the Callaici, a people of the north-west of Spain, whose 
chief city was Calle, now Oporto, on the river Durius, now Douro. 

^ The Dolphin.] —Ver. 471. On the 4th of the Ides of June, the 
day after the Vestalia, the Dolphin rises in the evening. The termination 
of the festival is signified by the garlands l)eing taken off the asses, and 
their being set to work again at ttuming the mm-stones. 

71 Theban Qoddess.] —^Ver. 476. The Goddess 'Mater Matuta is here 
identified by the poet with Ino, daughter of Cadmus, the founder of 
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joining to tlie bridges and the great Circus, which, derives its 
name from an ox placed there. Here, on this morn, they say 
that the sceptred hands of Servius gave a temple^^ to Mother 
Matuta. As to what Goddess she is, why she keeps hand¬ 
maidens afar from the thresholds of her temple (for she does 
keep them away), and why she requires the toasted cakes, 
Bacchus, witli thy hair crowned with clusters and 'wreathed 
with ivy, if this family be thine, do thou guide the course of 
my hark. Through Jove’s compliance with her request, Scmelc 
had been consumed; Ino received thee, 0 child, and carefully 
reared thee with her best attention. Juno was enraged, be¬ 
cause she was bringing up the child that was snatched from 
the womh of a concubine of Jove. But, in good truth, he was the 
offspring of her sister.’® On this account, Athamas is haunted 
by the I'urics and ])y false imaginings, and tliou diest, infant 
Learchua, by tlie hand of thy father. The sorrowing mother 
had now buried the coi-pseof Learchus, and had performed all 
the rites due to the dismal pile. She) too, bounds fonvard just' 
as she is, with her locks tom in funereal woe, and snatches tliee, 
Meliccrta, from Ihy cradle. There is a spot’* contracted withm 
a narrow compass,—^two seas it dashes back, and one tract 
of land is beaten by two tides, Thither she comes, embracing 
her son in lier maniac arms, and plunges him, along with her¬ 
self, from the high summit of the cliff into the deep. Un¬ 
harmed, Panopc’® and her hundred sisters receive them, and 

Thebes, who was deified under the name of Lcucothea. Reference has 
hcon already made to the storv of Ino and Meliccrta, and Ilclle and 
I’liryxus, in Book ii. 1. 628, and i>ook ili. 1. 859. 

Gave a temple.'] —Vcr. 480. The poet says that Servius Tullius 
built the temple of Mater Matuta, in ,the Forum Boarium, or Ox Market, 
which was near the Palatine bridgi' and the Circus Maximus. There was 
a brazen statue of a hull in this marketplace. 

Offspring of her sister,] —Ver. 487,488. Gower thus renders these 

lines 

* Vex’d Juno swell'd, that she, the strumpet gone, 

Should nurse her brat; yet Hwas her sister’s sonne.' 

There is a spot.] —^Ver. 495. The poet here describes the Isthmus 
of Corinth, whence Ino plunged into, the sea. It was very narrow, the 
space between the i£gean and Ionian seas not being more than about six 
miles in width. 

Panope,] —Ver. 499. She was the daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
'tod sister of the Nereids. 
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with a gently gliding pace they bear them through their 
realms. Not yet does LeucothoiJ—^not yet docs that boy 
Palsemon’® possess the mouth of Tiber, abou&ding with its 
eddies. There was a sacred grove i whether it is called, the 
Grove of Semcle, or of Stimuk,’’ is a matter of doubt; they 
say that the Bacchanals™ of Ausonia inhabited it. Of these, 
Ino enquires what nation that is ? She hears that they are 
Arcadians, and tlmt Evander wields the sceptre of the place. 
Concealing her divinity, Juno, the daughter of Saturn, insi¬ 
diously urges on the Latian Bacchanals by deceiving words:— 
“ 0, people —^too credulous,^® and utterly mad! This stranger 
comes, no friend to our choirs. By fraud she seeks and en¬ 
deavours to become acquainted with the ceremonial of our 
rites; she has with her a pledge by which she can pay the 
penalty.*’ Hardly has she ceased; the Bacchanals fill the air 
with their bowlings, their locks streaming down their shoul¬ 
der* ; they lay hands upon her, and strive to tear away the 
babe; she invokes those Gods whom, as yet, a drangcTj she 
knows not. “Ye Gods, and ye men of this place, assist a 
mother in her distress !’* Her cries re-echo among the neigh¬ 
bouring crags of the Aventine. The hero of fEta”^* had just 
driven to the bank of the' river his Iberian cow^s; he hears 
her, and in haste pursues his way towards the sounds. At 
the approach of Hercules, those who, but a moment before, 
were preparing to offer violence, turn their cowardly backs 

« 

Palmiion.'] —Vci. 501. As Ino, when deified, received the names of 
Leucotiioe and Matuta, so was Melicerta called by the Greeks, Palecnion, 
by the Latins, Portuuus. 

<7 Sthnuia.l —Vcr. 503. There was a Goddess of this name, in whose 
grove the orgies of Bacchus were celebrated, until they were discontinued 
by order of the Senate, on account of the gross irregularities discovered 
to have been committed there. 

The BacclutnalsJl —Ver. 504. Literally, the * Majnaaes,' or * frantic' 
votaries of Bacchus. 

^ 79 Too credw/owe.]—Ver. 509,510. Gower gives the following trans¬ 
lation of these lilies:— 

' * O simple souls! 0 ^enselesse folk and blind! 

D’ye take this vagrant huzzie for your friend V * 

™ The hero of (Eta.'] —Ver. 519. Hercules is so called here prolep- 
terally, or by antidpation, because he ordered his body4o be burned, after 
Sis decease, on Mount (Eta, in Thessaly, At^the period mentioned in the 
tejrt. he was driving the oxen which he had token from Gcrj’oii, King of 
Iberia, or Spain. 
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in womanish flight. He says, "What scekesft thou in this 
spot, aunt of Bacchus?” for he had recognized her: "Docs 
the same DciQ^ that harasses me, harass thee also ?” Partly 
'she informs him; as to some part of her story^ the presence 
of her son is a check upon her, and she is ashamed that in her 
frenzy she has resorted to crime. Fame, swift as she is, flies 
about with flapping wings; and ofttimes, Ino, is thy name on 
her lips. As the guest of Carmentis, thou art said to have en¬ 
tered a faithful abode, and to have broken tliy protracted fast. 
The priestess of Tegcaea*' is said to have given to thee cakes 
liastily made with her own hand, and baked upon a hunied 
hearth. And so at the present day, on the festival of the 
Matralia, are cakes pleasing to her; this rustic courtesy was 
more pleasing than all the appliances of art. " Now,” she says, 
“ do thou, a pro])lietess, unseal the decrees of destiny as thou 
mayst be plw^ed ; add this favour, I pray, to thy hospitable 
reception of Jiic.” But little delay is there: the prophetess 
rcceh es the inspiration of the Deities of the heavens, and be¬ 
comes filled with the God throughout her entire soul. On a 
sudden, scarcely could you I’ecognize her, so much more holy, 
and so much more stately did she seem than the moment be¬ 
fore. " Tidings of joy will I sing; rejoice, Ino, that thou 
hast ended thy toils,” she said, "and ever be present, propi¬ 
tious to this nation! A Deity of the ocean slialt thou be: the 
deep, too, sluill receive thy son ; amid our seas take ye both 
another name. * LcucothoS shalt thou be called by the Greeks; 
Alatuta by our nation; tliyson sliaU have universal sway over 
the harbours.®^ Him whom we shaU call Portunus, his own 
tongue shall call Palaemon. Go ye both, I pray, propitious 

She informs Aim.]—Ver. 525, 526. Gower thus renders these 
.ines— 

* Part tells she; part the presence of her tonne 
Withheld. She’s sham’d for thoaie n*ed tricks were done.' 

Priestess of Teyeaa,'] —Ver. 531—534. The following is Gower'* 
translation— 

'The holy woman made a fire in hast, 

Add bak'd a bisket for her quick repast. 

* ' Hence in her matrtds bake th^ biskets dry; 

No art pleas’d her like that tight honawifry.' 

' Over ihc Aorfiow?*#.]—Ver. 546. The poet here implies that Meli- 
eerta rec^ved his name * Portunus' from flte harbours, 'portus,' which he 
waf- to take under his protection. 
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to these our lands.” They nodded their assent. Truth at¬ 
tended her promise : they ended their labours: they, changed 
their names : tl\c one is a God, the other a Goddess. You en-' 
quire why she forbids the handmaids to approach; she hatea 
th&nij and h* she permits me, I will sing the origin of her hate. 
Daughter of Cadmus,®* one of thy female servants was wont 
ofttimes to submit to the embraces of thy husband. The faith¬ 
less Atliamas wooed her by stealth. From her he learned that 
grain subjected to tlie fire was given out to the husbandmen.' 
The qiicen Jicrsclf denied that she did iUsj but rumour has given * 
reception to the story ; tliis is the reason why this class of 
servants are objects of her hatred. But let not the fond 
mother offer up to her, prayers for her own family; she her¬ 
self seems to have been hut an unhappy parent. With more 
fortunate results, ye will entrust to her the offspring of another; 
she was more beneficial to Bacchus than she was to her own 
children. It is reported that this Goddess said to thee, 0 Ru- 
tilius,*’^ Wliitlier dost thou hasten on ray festival? A Consul, 
thou shalt fall, by the hand of the Marsian foe.” The event 
accorded with her words; and the empurpled stream of Tole- 
nus ran with his waters mingled with gore. The next year 
came: on the same mom®® the slaughter of Didius®’' redoubled 
the success of the foe. The same day®® is thine, 0 Fortune;®® 

Daughter of Cudmus.'] —^Ver. 553. This appears to be a very absurd 
story. Pbtarch tells us that a female servant used to he admitted into 
her temple, but only for the purpose of being soundly flogged by the ma¬ 
trons. lie adds, that no iEtolian was admitted into the temple of Leu- 
cothea at Cliroiica, as the favorite of Athamas was an dStoliati by birth. 

liutiltus.'] —Vcr. 563. On the day of the Mafralia, in the Marsian 
or Social war, the Consul P. Butilius Lupus was slain near the Tolenus, 
a river flowing from the Marsian into the Sabine territory. 

* On the same »iorn.]- 7 Ver. 567. * Pallantide.’ Literally, * the kins¬ 
woman of Pallas ;* an epithet t>f Aurora, the Goddess of the Morning, 
who was the cousin of Pallas, one of the Titans. 

^ Didius."] —Vcr. 568. Appian informs us that Didius was Praetor 
during the Mai'sian or Social war; hut we have no record of his defeat and 
death, which are probably here referred to. 

® The same day.] —^Ver. 569, 570» Gowa: thus quaintly ti'anslatea' 
these lines— 

< Thine, Fortune, is this day, this place, this founder. 

But who's that statue wrapt up in a gown there ?' 

In good truth, l^ic translator was not a respecter even of rhyme on all oc¬ 
casions ! 

O Fortune.]-~-'VGr. 669. On thp swne day with the temple of 
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tla same tlic builder; the same the site. But who is this that 
lies hid beneath the garments®® covering him ? It is Serviua: 
for this much is agreed upon; but various reasons are assigned 
for bis concealment, and they leave me uncertain in my own 
mind. While the Goddess timidly confesses her stolen loves, 
and blushes that she, a daughter of heaven, had submitted to 
the embrace of a mortal, for she was inflamed with love^ being 
seized with a violent passion for the king, and in- the case of 
this man alone she proved herself not blind.—By night she was 
wont to enter his abode through a little window, from which 
circumstance the gate bears the name of Fcncstella.®^ Now is she 
ashamed, and she covers wdth a veil those beloved features, 
and the face of the king is bidden by many a gow'n. Or is it 
rather the truth, that after the death of Tullius the people 
were shocked by the death of their i)eaceful chief' No 
bounds "svere then set to their grief; at sight of his statue 
their sorrow increased, until they concealed it by putting 
gowns over it. The third reason must be sung by me in a 
wider space; yet shall I keep my steeds wdtliin the narrowest 
limits as I drive. Tullia having eflected her marriage, the 
wages of iniquity, w'as wont to urge her lord with these words; 
“ What boots it that we arc equally matched h\ ginltj thou, 
with the murder of my sister, and 1, loith the blood of thy 
brothci*, if now a life of piety contents us ? iVIy Imsband and 
thy wife should both have lived, if we were to (hire no greater 
crime than this ? The life and the kingdom of my father I 
present to thee as my dowry; if thou art a man, go and exact 
the benefits of my dower, that I tell thee of. Crime is worthy 
of a king; slay thy father-in-law, and seize the throne, and 
do thou stain both our hands with my father’s blood.” Goaded 
on by such words, he, a private person, had now taken his seat 
on the lofty throne: in amazement, the multitude takes to arms. 

Matuta, by the same person, Servius Tullius, and in the same place, the 
Forum Boarium, or ox-raarket, the temple of FortunaViriliswas dedicated. 

Beneath the garments^ —Vcr. 570. We are tola by Dionysius that 
this statue was of wood gUt, and that two togas were thrown over it. 
Varro speaks of the statue thus (X)Yered, as though it luid been that of the 
Goddess herself. 

Fencstella.1 —Ver. 578. He telLs us that the Goddess Fortune used to 
pay her nightly visits to Servius through a -^iidow, and that, in comn^e- 
moratioii thereof, Qn-<i of the gates of the city was called ‘ Porta Fenes- 
tella,’ from the word * fenestra,* * a window.* 
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Bloodshed and slaughter arc the consequence, and feeble 
age is overpowered. The son-in-law, Tarquinius Superbus, 
wields tlie sceptre that he has won from his father-in-law. 
The kiiiff liivnsclf, slain at the foot of the Esquilioe, where his 
palace was, iill, weltering in his blood, on- the hard ground. 
His daughter, about to enter thh home of her father, was 
passing' in her chariot, lofty and impudent, through the 
middle of the street. The charioteer, soon as he beheld the 
body, bursting into tears, stopped short; with such words as 
these did she reproach him: “Are you going on?'^" or are you 
awaiting tlie bitter reward of your affection ? Di*ive, I tell 
you, the wlicels over liis very face, whether they will go or 
not.” A sure evidence of this deed, from her the street w'as 
called “The Accursed,”*^ and that transaction is thereby im¬ 
pressed with a lasting mark. Yet, after this, she dared to 
touch the temple that was the memorial of lier father: won¬ 
ders, truly, but still facts, do I relate. There was a statue, 
the resemblance of Tullius, sitting on a throne; this is said, 
with its hands, to have covered its eyes; and a voice was heard, 
“ Cover ye my countenance, that it behold not the impious 
face of my daughter.” He was covered with the garment pre¬ 
sented to him; Fortune forbade it to be removed, and thus 
from her temple did she speak: “ That day, on which, witli 
unveiled features, Seryius shall first be uncovered, shall be the 
first of th(i departure from shame.” Forbear, ye matrons, to 
touch the forbidden garments; it is enough to utter prayers 
with the voice of worship; and may he who Was the seventh 
king" in our city, ever keep his head concealed in the Komaii 
garb. This temple was burned by fire; yet did the flames 
spare that statue; Mulciber himself gave his aid to his son. 
For Vulcan was the Father of Tullius; Ocrisia w'as his mother, 
a woman of Corniculum,”® remarkable for her beauty. Her, 

Going o«.]—Ver. 607, 608. Gower thus translates these lines— 

^ * Drive on, or Ill pay you for your foolish zeal; 

Sun o’er, I say, his carkasse with the wheel.’ 

Accursed^ —^Ver. 609. Dionysius says, that before this tragic oc¬ 
currence, that street or road was called ‘the Happy;’ Livy calls it the 
* Virbian,’ and Festus ‘ the Orhiau way.* 

** The teeenth king.'\ —Ver. 624. That is to say, hy reckoning, as one 
of the kings, Titus Tatius the Sabine, who r^gned jointly with Romulus. 

^ Cormeu^um.]—Ver. 628. This was a town in the Latian tenitor) 
which was taken by the Romans, on which occa^n Ocrisia, the mother oi' 
Smius Tullius, became a captive. 
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Tanaquil, having performed the sacred rites, ordered, in 
company witli herself, to pour tlie wine on the decorated altar. 
Here among the ashes either was, or seemed to be, a form of 
obscene slrape ; but such it really was. Being ordered so to do, 
tlic captive submits to its embraces; conceivcdbyhci’, 8ervius has 
the origin of his birth from* heaven. His faliier afforded the 
proof, at the time when he touched his head witli the gleaming 
fire, and a fiame, rising to a point, blazed upon his locks. 

Thee, too, 0 Concord,'-*® does Livia enshrine in a gorgeous 
temple, thee, -whom she bestowed upon her beloved hus¬ 
band. But know, generations to come, that where the 
portico of Livia now is, once stood the building of an immense 
house. One house was the work of a whole city; and it 
occupied a space, a smaller than which many towns contain 
within their walls. This was levelled with llie ground, under 
no accusation of one aiming at sovereign po-wer, but because, 
by its gorgeousness, it was deemed injurious to piifjlic virtue. 
Caesar had the moral courage to level so vast a pile of build¬ 
ings; and himself, the heir to it, to lose so mucli jiroperty ef 
his own. Thus is liis Censorship discharged, and thus is an 
example given; when the assertor of morality himself practises 
that wliich he enjoins on others. 

There is no mark of distinction on the succeeding day which 
I am able to mention. 

On the Ides a temple was given to nnconquered Jove. 
And now I am, commanded to tell you of the lesser Quin- 
quatrusMinerva, thou with thy auburn locks, assist myun- 

O t'oncord.'] —Ver. C37- On the 3rd of the Ides of June, Livia 
dedicated a temple to Concord, in token of the harmony which had 
always subsisted lietween her and her husband Augustus. It was near 
the ‘ Livife Porticus,' which -wa- built on the site of the former palace of 
Vedius PoUio. Tliis he liad bequeathed to August us; but it was of such 
immense extent, and its splendour was supposed to furnish so bad a prece¬ 
dent, that Augustus ordered it to be razfiiid to the ground. 

^ QiHrtquatrus."] —^Vcr. 651. On the Ides of June a temple had been 
dedicated to Jupiter, and on that day the Lesser Qiunquatrus or Quinqua- 
tiia were celebrated. It is doubthil whether- * Invidus,' * unconquered,’ 
is here a mere supplementary epithet of Jupiter, or whether the temple 
had beeq dedicated to him with that * cognomen’ or * surname.’ No 
other writer mentions any such * cognomen.' The greater * quinquatria' 
were on the 14th of the Calends of April. They are described in Book iii 
1. 809. Gower thus renders the two preceding lines— ■ 

* Two following days are blank. To Jove invicted 
Upon the Ides a chapeU was addicted.' 
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dertaking. Why does the strolling piper®* rove about all the 
city? What mean the masks, what the long flowing hair? 
Thus I spoke. Thus said Tritonia, having laid aside her lance 
(would that I could repeat exactly the words of the learned 
Goddess) ; “ In the times of your forefathers of old, the piper 
W'as much employed, and was always held in high estimation. 
The pipe^ used to sound his notes in the temples, and at the 
games; at the sorrowful funerals the piper used to sound. 
Ills toil -was then sweetened by reward; hut a time followed,®* 
which suddenly put an end to the employment of the Grecian 
art.^ Add, too, the facty that the ^dile had ordered that there 
should be but ten musicians who should attend the funeral 
procession. They quit the city in self-imposed exile, and they 
retire to Tibur. The hoUow pipe is missed on the stage, it is 
missed at the altars; no dirge escorts the last obsequies. 
A certain man, himself ^xot^y of any rank, had been a slave at 
Tibur,' but after a lengtli of time he had become free. He pre¬ 
pares a rej)ast at his farm, and Invites the musical band; they as¬ 
semble at the festive banquet. ’Twas now night, and their sight 
and their eyes and their souls were drenched Avith wine, when a 
messenger came with a speech previously arranged, and thus he 

^ The strolling piper.] —Ver. 653, 654. Gower gives the following 
translation— 

* Why do the waits walk all about the town ? 

\Vhy do they mask disguis’d ? What means the gown ?' 

A iwie followed.] —Ver. 661. Tlie time which the poet here refers 
to was when Appius Claudius Avas Censor, a.u.c. 443, by whom the pipers, 
or flute-players, were prohibited from eating in the temple of Jupiter. 
He had prcAiously restricted the number of them which should accom¬ 
pany funerals to ten. 

1 Grecian art.] —Ver. 662. Ovid is here mistaken in ascribing the in¬ 
vention of the flute or flfe to Greece. The Romans received the use of 
the flute from Asia; whereas the ‘Cithara,’ or lyre, was the national 
music of Greece. Most of the MSS. read ‘gratae,’ which would, if 
adopted, alter the passage to the * pleasing art,* which, most probably, is 
the correct reading. It must, however, be remembered, that the poet is 
here consistent with the sequ^ in which he ascribes the invention of the 
* Tibia’ to Minerva or Pallas, who was originally a Grecian deity. 

* At r»6«r.]—Ver. 669,670. Xavy says that the stratagem here re¬ 
lated was practised by the Government of Tibur, .at the request of envovv 
.sent thither flom Rome. Gower thus readers these lines 

* At Tybur liv’d a liberihie, in’s *irt 
' A long time firee^ and one of great desert.' 
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said: * Wliy delayest thou to put an end to the banquet ? 
the giver of thy freedom® is at hand. There is no delay the 
guests move their limbs staggering under the strong wine; 
their stumbling feet now stand, now give way. But the master 
of the, house said, ‘ Depart ye,* and lifted them into a cart 
as they yet lingered j with broad hurdles was the cart fenced 
round.® The late hour, the jolting, and the viinc, all bring on 
sleep, and the drmiken crew think that they are going back to 
Tibur. And now, the cart had entered the Koman city through 
the Esquilise, and in the morning it was standing in the middle 
of the Forum. Plautiiis, that he may deceive the Senate 
both as to their appearance and numbers, orders their faces to 
be covered with masks. He also puts among them others, 
and, that the band of female musicians may increase this 
multitude, he orders them to go in long garments, that so 
those who had returned might be thoroughly concealed, 
lest, by chance, they should he remarked to have come back 

contrary to the commands® of his colleague. The thing was 

• 

3 Thy freedom."] —^Vcr. G76. ‘Yindicta' is, literally, the rod which 
the Victor laid on the head of the slave about to receive his freedom. 

* There is no delay.] —Vcr. 077—682. The following is Gower's 
comical translation of tiicse lines:— 

‘ Away all staggering hastily do pack; 

Their legs unruly large indentures make. 

Away, the master cry’d: and as they slack'd, 

Into a matted waggon all he pack’d. 

Time, wine, and motion sleep provok’d. They thought, 

All fox'd, the cart had them to Tybur brought.’ 

Of course tho indentures made by their legs were bipartite. 

® Fenced round.] —^Ver. GoO. Varro says that a ‘plaustrum’ was an 
open cart; tmd it seems to be the opinion of Neapolis, a very intelligent 
commentator, that the * sirpea’ was a hurdle fence round the cart, and 
not an awning over it. At the present day, carts are sometimes to be 
seen in the country, fitted up in this way for the safe conveyance of pigs 
and sheep. The object of putting up the hurdles in the cak was clearly 
to prevent the pipers from recognizing the face of the country, if any of 
them should chance' to v'ake, and thus prematurely discover the trick 
that was being played on them. 

Contrary io the eommands.’l —Ver. 690, Though the pipers had 
voluntarily withdrawn from Rome, it is not unllkdy that Claudius and 
the senators had determined that they should not return, after having 
once abandoned their home and their duties as citizens. On the other 
hand, it seems that C. Pkutius, the other censor and the colleague of 
Appius, adopted the views of those who wished for their return, and 
having succeeded in his stratagem, used lus best endeavours to conceal It 
4n>m his colleague and the Senate, 
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approved of; and ever ^nee it has been allowed hy usage to 
wear strangle dresses on the Ides, and to chant merry sayings 
to the old-fashioned airs.' When she had given me this in¬ 
formation, I said, * It still remains for me to learn why that 
day is called Quinquatms?’ ‘March,’ says she, ‘keeps a 
festival of mine by that name, and this kind of people are in 
the number of my inventions. I was the first to cause the 
long pipe to give fortlx its sounds, the box-wood having been 
first bored in a few holes. The melody pleased mo; hut in 
the clear waters that reflected my face, 1 saw the swelling out 
of my virgin cheeks.’ ‘ The art is not worth the penalty to 
me,’t cried; ‘fixrewell! my pipe.’ The nVe/j bank received 
it as I threw it away. A Satyr^ having found it, is at first 
struck with wonder, and knows not its use; but he perceives 
that when blown into it emits a sound; and at one moment, he 
lets forth the air with his fingers, at another, he stops it. And 
now among tlic Nymphs ho is vain of his new-found art. 
He chaUenged even Phoebus; Phoebus being victor, he was 
liung up; ami his mangled limbs were stripped of their 
skin. Yet I am the inventress and the originator of this 
melody; tliis is the reason why that branch of art observes 
my festive days.” 

The tliird day® shall come, on which thou, Thyene of Do- 
dona, shalt stand conspicuous on the forehead of the Bull of 
Agenor’s daughter. This is the day on which thou, 0 Tiber, 
dost roll to the deep, along thy Etrurian streams, the cleans¬ 
ings of the shrine of Vesta. 

If there is any dependence at all on the winds, ye mariners, 
spread your canvass to Zephyrus; to-morrow he shall come 
propitious, over your waves. 

But when the parent of the Heliadea® shall have plunged his 

A Salyr.'] —Ver. 703. This was Marsyas, who, in his exultation, 
challenged Apollo to a musical contest. The god being successful, flayed 
his antagonist alive; and the tears which were shed by the rural Deities 
on bis dentil, formed the river of Phrygia, known by his name. 

® The third day .On the 17th of the Calends of July 
ibe Hyades rise acronycally, Thyene was the name of one of them. 
As to the cleansing of the temple trf Vesta, see line 287 of this Book. 

» HeUades.'\--'Sfer. 717. Literally, * the daughters of the sun,' They 
were the sisters of Phaeton. Hyrieos ie mentioned in the 5th Book, 1. 
499. He was the father of Orion, whidh consteUfttloxi rises aeronycally 

the 15th of the Calends of July, 

B 
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beams in the waves, and the bright stars shall gird the two 
extremities of the skies, the son of Hyricus shall raise from the 
ground Ids strong shoulders; on the succeeding night, the 
Dolphin will he visible. In truth, he once had seen the Volsci 
and the j^qui routed on thy plains, 0 land of Algidns; from 
which circumstance, Tubertus Posthumus,*® thou wast carried, 
renowned by a triumph over thy neiglibooring foes, by snow- 
white steeds. , 

Now six days and as many more of the month are remaining; 
and to this number add one day. The sun leaves Gemini,” 
and the sign of the Crab grows ruddy with his light: on 
this day Pallas began to be worshipped on the heights of the 
Aventine. 

Now, Laomedon, thy daughter-in-law*" rises, and rising, dis¬ 
pels the night, and the diimp rime departs from the meadows: 
then a temple is said to have been given to Summanus, *’ who¬ 
ever he may cliance to be, at that season when thou, O Pyrrhus, 
wast an object of dread to the Homans. 

When Galatea** shall have received her, too, in the waves of 
lier sire, and the earth shall be full of rest, undisturbed with 
care; tlien rises from the earth the youth who was smitten by 
the weapons of his grandsire, and extends his hands, weathed 
with two snakes. Well known is the passion of Phiedra—^well 
known the injustice of Theseus : ho, in his credulity, devoted 
to destruction his own son. The youth w'ho, not with impu¬ 
nity, adhered to virtue, is on his way to Trsezene; a bull 

Tubertus Posthumvs.']— Ver. 724-5. In his Dictatorship, he tri¬ 
umphed after defeating the Volsciand ^qiiiat Algidus, a town of Latium. 
Gower givc» the following version of these lines:— 

' Whose starres the Volsci and the Equi saw 
Yerwbile expeird the plains of Algida.' 

** Leaves Oemini.J —Ver, 727. On the 13th of the Calends of July, 
the snn enters Cancer, the Crab; on. which day a temple was dedicated 
to Minerva on the Aventine HilL 

“ Thy dauffhter-in-law.'y^yer. 729. Aurora was fabled to he married 
to Tithonus, the son of Laomedon. * 

Summanus,'] —731. The poet does not seem to know what 
Deity is meant by this name. He is generrily supposed to have been 
the same with Pluto, and to hove receiv^ this name as being * summus 
manium,’ Hhe chief of the spirits.* Vairo sayS that the worship of 
this Deity was instituted by Tatius, the Sabine. 

GtUatea.] —Ver.'733. On the night of the 13th of. the Calends- of 
July the Constellation Ophhiehus rises. Galatea was a sea-nymph, one of 
the daughters of Nereus and Doris. 
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cleaves with his breast the opposing waters; the startled 
horses are frightened; and, in vain held in, they drag their 
master over the crags and hard rocks. Hippolytus fell from 
his chariot, and was hurried along by the draggling reini^ 
with his bod^ all tom; and he yielded up his life, to the 
great indignation of Diana. ** There is no c^use for thy sorrow/* 
says tlie son of Coronis,^* for I will restore life to the virtuous 
youth, w'ithout a wound being left on him, and his sad destiny 
shall give w'ay to my art.’* Forthwith he brings out the herbs 
from his ivory cabinet; they Ji&d formerly benefited the manes 
of Glaucus:‘** ’twas at that time when the augur stooped to 
• the examination of herbs, and the snake experienced the bene¬ 
fit of the remedy that was given by a snake. Thrice did he 
touch his breast; thrice did he repeat the healing charms; the 
other raised from the ground his head, as it lay there, A 
sacred grove, and Dictymna, in the recesses of her retreat, 
shelters Iiim: ho is Virbius, in the lake of Aricia.^^ But Cly- 
menus and Clotho take it amiss ; the one, that her threads arc 
unspun, the other, that the privileges of his kingdom are vio¬ 
lated. Jupiter, taking alarm at the precedent, aimed his bolt 
against him, wdio applied the slid of an art too profound. Phoebus, 
thou didst complain. He is a God ; he appeased with thy sire: 
for thy sake, he himself does that very thing which he forbids 
to be done! 

I would not wish thee, Cmsar, to move thy standards, 
though to victory thou shouldst hasten, if the auspices forbid. 
Flaminius, and the shores of Thrasymenus,*® can attest to thee 
that the just Gods give many intimations by birds. If thou en- 

^5 Son of Coronis,"] —Ver. 746. iEsculapius was the son of Apollo and 
Ooronis, and was raised to the Constellations under the name of Ophiuchos, 
the Serpent Bearer, in allusion to his strangling the serpent which Juno 
had placed in his cradle. 

Glaucus.\ —Vcr. 750. He was the son of Minbs, and was restored 
to life by yEsculapius. It is said that while ASsculapins was considering 
how he might effect that object, a seipent came m. his way, which he 
Mlled, on which another serpent brought a herb in his mouth, and having 
touched the head of the dead one, restored hiih to life. With this herb 
Escukpius effected his most wonderful cures. 

Lake of Aneto.]—^Ver. 756. See Book iii, L 263. Olymeiuif, in 
the next line, is an epithet of Pluto. 

Thraeymmua.l —Ten 76^ ' Qa the^dth of t^e calends of July, the 
Consul Q. Etaminius was defeated and shda at take Thrasymenus, having 
fon^t contrary to the warnings of the auspices. 
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quirest the season of rashness, on which occurred the ancient 
defeat, it was the eightli day from the end of the month. 

More fortunate is the next day. Masinissa^® then con¬ 
quers Syphax, and by his own weapons does Hasdrubal®* 
himself fall. Time rolls on, and with noiseless years do we 
reach old age: the days flee away with no rein to check them. 
How quickly have arrived the honours of the Goddess of 
Chance after some days, June will be no more. Go, ye 
Quirites, and joyfully throng to the bold Goddess; on the 
banks of the Tiber she possesses an ahodCy the gift of a king. 
Some of you, go on foot; some run down the streamy too, in 
tlie rapid skiff; and be not ashamed to return home intoxi- * 
cated. Ye boats, crowned with garlandsy bring the jovial troops 
of youths, and let plenty of wine be drunk in tlie raidSt of 
your voyage! The commonalty worship her, because he wdio 
built this temjilc is said to have been one of tlie commonalty, 
and, from an humble rank, to have wielded the sceptre. She is 
also suiled for slaves; because Tullius, born of a bond-woman, 
erected the neighbouring temple to the fickle Goddess. 

Maainissa.'] —^Ver. 769. On the 8tli of the Calends of July, Sj'jdiax, 
king of NuniitUa, was defeated by Caius LaSiiis and Masinissa, lung of 
tlie Massyli. Cyrta, his capital, was captured, and his wife and family 
were made prisoners. 

Hasdrubal.'\ —^Ver. 770. The brother of Hannibal is probably here 
meant. He was defeated by the Koman Consuls, M. Liviiis Siilinator and 
C. Claudius Nero, in a battle on the banks of the Metaurus. There was 
also another Hosdrubal, who was an tilly of Syphax. By ‘ his own wea- 
][)on8 ’ an ambuscade is most ju'obably meant. 

The Goddess of Chanct.'] —^Ver. 773. It is not imjirobablc that 
* Fortuna Fortis' here means the same Goddess that is mentioned in Book 
iv. 1. 145, as ‘ Fortuna Virilis,’ or ‘ manly Fortune.' Mr. Keightley sug¬ 
gests that this appellation was nrobably given from a misapprehension of 
the meaning of ‘ Fortis.’ Thai word appears to >>e the genitive singular 
of the substantive *fors,' ‘cliance,’ and not of the adjective ‘fortis,’ 
‘brave,’ or ‘manly;’ as a substitute for which latter word, very possibly 
by mistake, the epithet ‘ virilis ’ may have originated. 

Run downJ ]—Ver. 777. It is a matter of dispute on which side of 
the river stood the .temple of Fors Fortuna. The meaning of ‘ decurrite ’ 
throws no light upon it, for we may with equal propriety speak of running 
down with the tide, or running down the river, whether we intend to land 
on the opposite side, or on the same side as that on which we embarked. 
By the mention of the wine wc may conclude that the Romans had their 
pic-nics as well'as ourselves, and that this is one more illustration of the 
truth of the adage, that ‘ there is nothing new under the sun.’ 
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Lo! some one returning from the temple .in the. suburbs, 
far from sober,® utters to the stars some such Tvords as these: 
“Now is thy belt concealed; and perhaps to-morrow it will be 
concealed; afterwards, Orion,** it will be visible to me.*’ Were 
he not intoxicated, he would say, os well, that the sumner sol¬ 
stice would come on the same day. 

The fiext day arriving, the liares received their temple; 
here, where many , a chaplet*® is wrought by a skilful hand ; 
Jupiter Stator has the same time m the anniversary of his 
temple, which Romulus formerly built on tlie front of the Pa¬ 
lestine Hill. 

As many days remain of the month as the Fates have names, 
on the day^ when there was a temple, 0 Qufrinus,*® erected in 
honour of thee in thy kingly robe. To-morrow*^ is the natal 
day for the Calends of Julius: Pierian maidens!® put the con¬ 
clusion to my undertaking. “Tell me, ye Pierian maids! who 

^ Far from soher.'] —Ver. 785-90. Gower thus renders these lines— 

‘ Lo! now ill troops scarce sober home they walk, 

When some starre-peeper with the starres doth talk. 

Your belt. Sir Orion, now you will not shew it; 

Nor yet to-morrow; but e’er long we’ll view it. 

Hut, wore his lyain not pickled, he woiild say, 

Tlie Summer solstice is upon that day.' 

2* Orion.]—Ver. 788. On the 6th of the Calends of July the Belt of 
Orion rises hcliacally. On the same day (the 26th of June), the poet tells 
us, is the Summer solstice. 

^ Many a ehapht.'] —Ver. 792. It appears from this, that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the temple of Jupiter Stator was the shop of some famous 
seller of garlands. On the 5th of the Calends of July the temple of the 
Lares in the Forum, and that of Jupiter Stator vowed by Romulus, were 
dedicated. 

2® Qnirinua.J—Ver. 796. On the 4th of the Calends of July was the dedi¬ 
cation of the temple built to Romulus, or Quiiinus, on the Quirinal hUl. 

■Jt To-morrw}.] —^Ver. 797. This line is merely a circumlocution for 
‘ this is the last day of June,' as the Calends of July were the first day of 
that month. Julius Caesar was horn in the month of July, whence it re¬ 
ceived its name. 

‘^Pierian maidens^l —^^er, 798. These were the Muses: their sta¬ 
tues were placed in a temple of Hercules, built by M. Fulvius NobiUor, 
in the Circus Flaminius. It was repaired by Maicius Fhilippus, who mar¬ 
ried the maternal aunt of Augustus, and, by her, was the father of Mar<^ 
who is mentioned in the 8Q2ad line. Sim dandestinely married Fabius 
Maximus; on liis discovery of the marriege, Augustus expresS(;d great 
displeasure, on which the unhappy huliband, adter .censoring hia wife, put 
an end to his own existence. 
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placed you next to him, to whom, Juno, his conquered step¬ 
mother, olfered her reli^ctant hands?*’ Thus I said; thus 
Clio answered — ‘*Thou beholdest a memorial of the illus¬ 
trious Philippus, from whom the chaste Marcia derives her 
birth. Marcia, a name derived from the religious Marcus, in 
whom her beauty is equal with her noble birth; in her, too, 
her, beauty ii equal to, and in accordance with her spirit. In 
her, are birth, beauty, and genius, united; nor should’st thou 
think it so mean a thing that I praise her beauty; in this 
respect, too, am I wont to praise the great Goddesses. Tlie ' 
aunt of Ctesar was once the bride of this noble, 0 thou glory; 
thou woman worthy of that sacred house!” Thus Clio sang; 
her learned sisters gave their assent; Alcides,*too, nodded his 
assent, and struck his lyrc.'^ 


If the new year®® sliall commence to be reckoned from the 
sacred rites of Janus, the month Quintilis will be so called by 
a wrong appellation. If you begin your Calends from the 
month of March, as they formerly w^rc, then the months, 
taken in their order, will be consistent with their appellations, 

StrucTe his lyre.'\ —^Ver. 811-12. Gower translates these lines— 

■' The learned nine applaud what Clio sang; 

Alcides nodded, and the harp cried twang.’ 

Thus Gower concludes his work with a translation fully as comical, and 
as nearly allied to the burlesque, aSj.any of those most amusing versions 
which have been from time to time presented to the reader. 

3® If the neO' year.]—Ver. 813. Tlie translation of these lines is added, 
because they are found in some of the MSS. of this poem. They arc, 
however, generally considered to be spurious; *but if genuine, they must 
have formed the commenc^ueot 01 a seventh Book of the Fasti; see the 
remarks in the Life of the poet, in the Introduction. 
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ELEGY I. 

Tub poet, in exile at Tonii, adilresscs his book, and, recommends it, as it 
is about to visit the city of Home, to appear there in the garb of an exile, 
telling it wliat answer to give to those who shall make hiquirics after 
him. lie also says what it is to plead by way of excuse, if his verses 
sliould appear iiilerior to his former productions, lie tells it to avoid 
the royal abode, whence the lightnings had proceeded by which he ' 
had been prostrated. 

Without me, little book, you will visit the Homan City, 
wliither it,ia not allowed your master to go; but I do not envy 
your fortune. Go on your way, but unadorned, just as becomes 
the hook of an exile; put on the fitting garb, unhappy one, 
of this season. Let not the hyacinth^ array you in its purple 
tints; that is not a colour suitable for ■mourning. Let not 
your title/be inscribed in vermilion,* nor let your leaves he pre^ 
pared with the oil of the cedar; and do not wear whitened 

' The Jiyacinth.'] —^Ver. 5. ‘ Vaednium’is by some writers considered 
to mean the hyacinth ; but it is really a matter of doubt to wdiat plant 
this name was given; some suppose it to have been the garden ' larkspur.' 

* In vermihon.'] —Ver. 7. It has been before remarked that the ondents 
adorned their manuscripts with various colours, among which vermilion 
was conspicuous. Pliny tells us that they steeped their books in the oil 
or jui^e of cedar, to preserve them firom decay, and to impart to them a 
]^easaat smell. This oil was especially useM, in averting the attacks of 
insects, and gave the paper a yellow colour 
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extremities” with a blackened page. Let these appliances be 
the ornaments of more fortunate books: it befits you to keep 
your fate in remembrance. And let not the two sides of your 
leaves be polished with the brittle pumice,'^ so that you may 
appear, as you ouyHt all rough with your dishevelled hair, 
^d be not ashamed of your blots; he who beholds them 
will be sensible that they were caused by my tears, Go, my 
book, and in my words salute those pleasing spots; for, in the 
only method that is aUowed me, I will assuredly reach them. 
If there shall be any one there not forgetful of me, as in so 
great a multitude is not unlikely; if thei‘e shall be any one 
who, by chance, may inquire what has become of me; you will 
say tljat I am still living: you w’ill say, too, tliat my state is 
but an unhappy one ; and that the very life that I have I re¬ 
ceive as a favour from the God.® And you will present your¬ 
self, in silence, to Ije read by any one making further enqui¬ 
ries, lest* perchance you may utter what may not ]}c to my 
advantage. 

The reader, put in mind, will at once recall to memory the 
charges against me; and hy the mouth of tlic public shall I 
be condemned. .But beware that you say nought in tny de¬ 
fence, although you will be carped at with reproachful speeches. 
The cause that is not a good one will be made worse 
by your support. You will find tlie person, who will sigh in 
regret that I was snatched away, and who w'dl not read these 

® Whitened caffrcraizics.]—Ver. 8. ‘Cornua.' Tliis word literally 
means * horns,' Tlie paper or varchroent which fonned n hook was joined 
together so as to form one sheet; finished, it was rolled on a staff, 
andwt called ‘ voliimen,’ from ‘ volvo,' ‘to roll.' The staff on which it was 
rolled was fastened to it at the top, and the two projecting ends of it were 
often capped with balls or bosses, which were of v arious colours and 
patterns, and luul. the name of ‘ co.'Jiua.’ Ovid bids the ‘ cornua' of tliis 
work not to be white, but rather to assume an aspect of sorrow. 

* BritiU ])umice‘'] —Ver. 11. Only one side <rf the paper or parchment 
written on, and that was first rubbed smooth with pumice-stone, that 
the pen of the writer might run freely, and not be impeded by hairs or 
other fordgn substances. The pumice of the isles of Melos and Scyros 
and of Lipara was the most esteemed. Lightness and whiteness were the 
most desirable qualities in pumice. 

t Ji favour from the God^ —Ver. 20. We find the poet throughout 
addressing Augustus as a DWinity; this, when suffering in exile the effects 
of his anger, he could hardly have omitted to do, as extreme adulation of 
jkuKUSttts and his family was one of the fashionable failings of the day. 
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verses of mine Tritli unraoistened cheeks; who also, iii silence, 
that no mischievous person may overhear him, will brei^the a 
vish that, Cscsar once appeased, my punishment may be lighter. 
Whoever he may be, that wishes the Gods to be softened 
against wretched me,—^that he may never be unfortunate is my 
prayer. And what he wishes, may the same be accomplished j 
may the wrath of the. Prince, once assuaged, grant me leave 
to die in the home of my fathers. 

Perhaps, my book, you tFiIl be blamed for having obeyed my 
commands, and you will be said to be inferior to my usual repu¬ 
tation for genius. As it is the duty of a judge to consider facts, 
so he to take into consideration the circumstances. In your 
case, when the circumstances are inquired into, you will be safe. 
When composed by a spirit at rest, verses flow easily; hut my 
days are overclouded by sudden misfortunes. Verses require 
both rctiremeut and ease for their writer: the sea, the winds, 
and the cruel slorni, are tossing me® to and fro. AU alarm ought 
to he afar from him who is composing verses; I, wretched man 
that I am, cacli moment, think that a sword is about to be 
plunged into my throat. A considerate judge wiU even wonder- 
at this performance of mine; and such as they are, he will 
read ray compositions with indulgence. Give me Homer^ 
himself in my place, and then look round upon my calamities: 
all his genius would vanish amid misfortunes so great. 

Lastly, my book, remember to go regardless of your repu¬ 
tation ; and let it be no cause of shame to you, when read, to 
have displeased your reader. Fortune does not show herself 
so favouring to me, that any care needs be taken by you of 
your fame. So long as I was in prosperity, I was influenced 
by the love of glory, and ardent was my desire of acquiring ‘ 
reputation. If 1 do not now abhor all verses, and that pursuit 
which proved ray ruin, let that be enough; for thus was my 

exile caused by my genius.® But go: go instead of me; and 

( 

® Are tossing me."] — 42. This Elegy either was written by Ovid 
while going to his place of banishment, and when ont at sea; or, by a 
poetical license, be supposes such to have been the case. 

^ Homer,] —^Ver. 47. Literally, ‘ Ma:onides.' He was so called either 
from 'Maeonia,' or Lydia, in Asia Minor, which was the place of his birth j 
or, according to some writers, from Meon, which was the name of Ids 
frther. 

® £y my Ver. 56. He alludes to his having been banished 

from Rome, ostensibly for having written the * Art of Love;' though he 
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do you, to whom it is allowed,behold the city o^Rome. Oh! that 
the Gods would grant, that, this moment I could be my book! 
And do not, because you come from afar into the great City, 
suppose that you come unknown to its people. Although you 
want a superscription, you will bo recognized by your, very 
colour; should you wisn to concesd the facty it is clear that 
you belong to me. But enter by stealth, lest verses of mine 
should prove an injury to you; they arc not now loaded with 
public favour, as once they were. If there be any one who 
thinks that because you are mine you otight not to be read, 
and throws you from his bosom, say to him, “ Look at my 
title: 1 am not the instructor in love ; that work has already 
paid the penalty that it deserved.” 

Perhaps you may expect that I should order you, thus sent, to 
ascend to the lofty palace, and the home of Caasar. May that 
august spot and its Gods“ pardon me; from those heights, de¬ 
scended the bolt on tliis my devoted head. I remember, indeed, 
that there are in those abodes Deities, full of mercy; but still do 
I fear those Gods who have wrought my ruin. The dove is star¬ 
tled at the slightest flutter of its 'wing, when once she has been 
wounded, hawk, by thy talons. The lamb, too, dares not 
stray afar from the sheep-folds, if by chance it has once been 
seized by the teeth of the ravening wolf. Were Pbaiiton now 
living, he would shun the skies; and he would be unwiUing to 
touch the very horses which, in his folly, he wished for. And 
so do I, who have experienced them, confess that I dread the 
weapons of Jove. When it thunders, I imagine that it is I who am 
sought by the fires of heaven. Each person in the Grecian fleet 
that has escaped Caphareus,''* alw'ays makes all sail away from 

frequently reveals the fact ihat his offence really was the possession of 
some secret relative to the family of Augustus, which had accidentally 
come to hU knowledge. He nowhere reveals what that secret was, and - 
only persists in declaring, throughout liis ’Lament,* that criminality of 
intention was no part of his fault. 

3 And its Gods,'] —^Ver. 71. Under this title he intends to include not 
only Augustus, but Tiberius, Getmanicus, and Drusus. 

“ CapJiareus,'}—\et. 83. This was ‘a promontory of the island of 
Euboea. Nauplius, the king of the island, to avenge the death of his son; 
Pelamedes, who had been put to death by the Greeks, when they were 
returnmg from Troy, caused lighted torches to be exlubited on this pro- 
tnontory; supposing that a harbour was at hand, many of the ships made 
for land, and suffered shipwreck in consequence, amid the rocks with 
which Caj^hareus is girt. 
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the Eubcean waves. My little bark, too, once struck the 
o’erwhelming storm, dreads to approach the spot on which it has 
been shattered! Therefore, beloved book of minct look around 
you with timorous feelings, and let it satisfy you to be perused 
by the middle classes. ^Vniile Icarus was soaring on high, with 
wings too weak, he gave a name to the Icarian waves. And 
yet is a matter of difficulty to say whether you should make 
use of your oars or of the breezes;’^ circumstances and op¬ 
portunity wiU give you fitting advice. If you can be pre¬ 
sented when he is at leisure; if you shall see any thing 
favourable; if his wrath shall have spent its strength; if there 
shaU be any one to present you hesitating and fearing to ap¬ 
proach him, and to say first a few words in your favour; then 
do you approach hie presence. May you arrive there at a for¬ 
tunate hour, more fortunate yourself than mey your master, and 
may you diminish my calamities. For either no one, or he 
only, who has inflicted on me the wound, is able to remove it, 
after the example of Achilles.Only take care that you do 
not injure me, while you are intending to serve me : for my 
hope is less strong than the apprehensions of my mind. Be¬ 
ware, too, that the wrath which was lulled be not excited, 
and that it do not again burst forth; and that you become 
not a second cause of disgrace to me. 

And when now you shall liave been received back again into 
my closet, and shtffi have reached the hollow book-case,your 
destined home, there will you see your brothers ari'anged in 
order, whom the same anxiety has composed in its hours of 
watching. The remaining portion will openly show their titles 
exposed to view; and wiU bear their own names on their undis- 

Oars or of the hreezes,"] —Ver. 91. This is a metaphorical expres¬ 
sion, signifying that he was doubtful whether Ids recall might be hastened 
by his ow'n etforts as a rower, or rather by watching for the breezes, the 
blowing of which w'ould be indicated by the returning favour of Augustus. 

^ 13 Example qf Achilles.'] —Ver. 100. Achilles wounded Telephus, the 
son of Hercules, with his lance; and afterwards, being reconeded to him, 
he healed him by an application of the rust of the same weapon. 

Hollow bookcase.] —^Ver. 106. ‘ Scrinium’ was the name of a box, 
or case for books, among the Romans. The smaller sort of these boxes 
were called ' capsse,’ and the la^r ones ' scrinia.' They were made of 
beech wood, and were of cylindrical form, almost exactly resemblihg<the 
common band-box of the present day. The books when rolled up were 
placed perpendicularly in the * scrinium’ or ' cap^' 
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guised front. You will see three hiding apart,“ in a dark 
comer. 'Tis these, too, that teach, what no one is ignorant of, 
how to love. Do you at least shun these, or even, if you shall 
have boldness enough, call them so many pairicides, likeCEAl- 
pus and Telegonus.^' And of the three, I warn you, if you have 
any regard for yotjir parent, bestow not your love on any one, 
even if he himself shall instruct you in so doing. There are, 
too, thrice five volumes on the change of the human shape, 
verses that were lately rescued from my funereal obsequies: 
to these I bid you say, that the aspect of my altered fortune 
may be reckoned in the number of the forms that have been 
changed. For, on a sudden, it has been rendered unlike to 
what it was before; and, now a source of sorrow, ^twas once 
full of joy. If you ask me; I had some further commands 
to give you; but I fear to be tlie cause of delay that may retard 
you. And if, my hook, you were to convey every thing that 
occurs to me, a heavy burdenWould you become to him who 
is to carry you. Long is the way; make speed. Meanwhiley 
tlie extremity of the earth will be my habitation—a region far 
removed from my native lajid. 


ELEGY II. 

f 

The poet, setting out on his exile by the order of Augustus, is overtaken 
by a storm at sea; he prays the Gods to show him mercy, and not to com¬ 
bine with Caesar in his rb'struction. He cites many reasons for the ex¬ 
tension of their beneficence to him. lie then describes the tempest, 
and i)rays the Deities for his safe arrival at Tomi. 

Gods of the sea and skies (for what resource have I but 
prayers ?) abstain from rending asunder the joints of our shat¬ 
tered bai’k ; and second »iot, I pray, tlie wrath of the mighty 
Caesar. Ot^times, as one God harasses us, does another Deity 

“ Three hiding apart.l —Ver. 111. These were the three ‘volumina,* 
or books of his 'Ait of Love ;* the ostensible causes of his banishment. 

Telegonus.^ —Ver. 113. (Edipus unknowir-gly killed his father 
Laius, and Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, slew his father by 
mistake. ' 

“ Funereal Ver. 118. He refers to the fact that before 

leaving Rome for his jilace of esle, he placed on the lire his fifteen books 
of the Metamorphoses; and this fire, lighted at the period of his down- 
fUl, he poetically alludes to as his funeral ^le, or rather that of his for¬ 
tunes. The Metamorphoses were, however, saved to posterity, thiough 
medium ef duplicates which were in the hands of his Mends. 
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bring us assistance. Mulciber was arrayed against Troy; 
Apollo was for Troy; Venus was friendly to the Trojans; 
PiUas hostile. The daughter of Saturn, more faTOurable to 
Turnus, hated iEneas; yet was he safe under the tutelage of 
Venus. Ofttimes did the fierce Neptune attack Ulysses ; as 
oft did Minerva rescue him from her uncle. And what fprbids, 
far inferior though I be to these, that a Deity should aid me, 
when a Deity is enraged ? Wretched man that lam; in vain I 
waste my unavailing words: the heavy billows dash against my 
very lips as I speak. The raging South wind, too, sweeps away 
my words, and does not allow my prayers to reach the Gods 
to whom they are addressed. The same winds, for the reason 
that I may not be afflicted on one point only, bear away the 
sails and my prayers, whither I know not. 

Ah, wretched me! Vliat mountains of water are heaped 
aloft! You would think that this very instant they would 
reach the highest stars. What abysses yawn as the sea re¬ 
cedes 1 You would suppose that this very instant they would 
extend to black Tartarus, On whichever side you look, there 
is nothing but sea and sky; tlie one swelling with billows, 
the other low'ering with clouds, lletwecu the two, the Avinds 
rage in fearful hurricjme. The waves of the ocean know not 
which master to obey. For at one moment. Earns gathers 
strength from the glowing East, at another instant comes 
Zephyrus, sent from the evening West. At one time, the icy 
Boreas comes raging from the dry North; at another, the 
South wind wages battle with adverse front. The steersman 
is at fault; and he knows not what to avoid, oi‘ what course 
to take. Skill itself is at a loss amid these multiplied evils. 

In truth, wc are on the verge of destruction, and there is 
no hope of safety, but a fallaciouB one; as I speak, the 
sea dashes o’er my face. The waves will overwhelm this breath 
of mine, and in my throat, as it utters vain entreaties, shall I 
receive the waters that are to bring my doom. 

But meantime^ my afiectionate wife is bewailing nothing else 
but that 1 am an exile: this one portion alone of my misery 
does she know and lament. She is not aware how my body 
is tossed on the boundless ocean; she knows not that I am 
driven to and fro by the winds ; knows not that death is 
impending o’er me. ’Tis well> ye Gcdi^ that I suffered her 
not to embark with me: bo tW death might not have to be 
twice endured by wretched me! But now, although 1 peqflh* 
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since sHe is safe from danger^ doubtless 1 shall still surviye in 
her, one half of myself , 

Ah, wretched me! how the clouds glisten with the instanta¬ 
neous flash. How dreadful the peal that re-echoes from the sky 
of heayen. The timbers of our sides are struck by the waves^ 
with blows no lighter than when the tremendous charge of the 
balista^^ beats against the walls. The wave that now is coming 
on, o’ertops all the others; ’tis the one that comes after the 
ninth and before the eleventh.^** 

I fear not death; ’tis the dreadful kind of death; take 
away the shipwreck j then death will be a gain to me. ^Tis 
something for one, either dying a natural death,^® or by the 
sword, to lay his brcatliless corpse in the Arm ground, and to 
impart his wishes to his kindred, and to hope for a sepulchre, 
and not to be food for the fishes of the sea. 

Suppose tliat 1 am worthy of such a death as this; 1 am 
not the only person that is carried here. Why does my punish¬ 
ment involve the innocent? 

Oh, ye Gods above, and ye azure Deities, in whose tute¬ 
lage is the ocean! Do you, each of your number, desist 
from your threatenings. SiilTcr, that, in my -wretchedness, 

I may take to the appointed destination that life which the ^ 
most lenient wrath of Cmsar has granted me. If you wish 
me to endure a punishment which I have merited, still, in my 
own thinking, my fault is not deserving of death. If Csesar 
had wished now to send me to tlie Stygian waves, in that, he 
had not needed your aid. He has a power over my hfe, 
amenable to the envy of rone and that which be has given, 
when he shall please, he will take away. Only do you, ye 
Gods, whom I assuredly tliink that I have injured by no 
misdeeds, be content with present misfortunes. 

Charge of the baliata .']— Ver. 48. The * balista' was an engine of 
war, used by the ancients for the purpose of diacharging stones against 
the higher part of the walls of besieged places, white the catapults was 
directed against the lower. The charge m the * balista’ 'varied ftom two 
pounds in weight to three hundred weight. 

Before elevmih^ —Ver. 50. It was a common belief amopg 

the andents that every tenth wave exceeded the others in violence. 

A natural death.] —Yer. 53. *Fato suo.’ Literally, * according to 
one's fate,’ or * destiny.* 

» The enoy iff none.] —^Ver. 67. ‘Invidiosa* means dther < envious, 
or ’ oandng envy,' according to the context. 
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And yet, even if you all wished to preserve unhappy me, it 
is not possible that one who is utterly undone can be in safety. 
Altliough the sea be calmed, and I avail myself of favouring" 
winds; although you should spare me: shall I, any the less, 
be an exile? I am not ploughing the wide ocean for the ex¬ 
change of my merchandize, greedy of acquiring wealth with¬ 
out limit. I seek not Athens, which once, when studious, I 
sought: I iee/c not the cities of Asia, nor spots which once I 
visited, Nor yet do I loUh, that carried to tlie famed city of 
Alexander,I should behold thy luxuries, thou revelling Nilus. 
The object, for which I desire favouring winds (who could 
credit it ?) is the Sarmatian land, to which my prayers now 
tend. I am bound to reach the barbarous shores of Pontiis, 
situate oil tlie left hand; and what I lament is, that my flight 
from iiiy country is so tardy. In my prayers do I make my 
travel of short duration, that I may see the people of Tomi 
situate in some obscure corner of the globe. If so it is, that 
yon favour me, restrain the waves thm overwhelming, and let 
your powers be iiropitious to my bark: if rjither you hate me, 
bring me to the appointed land. A part of my punishment 
is in the situation of the spot. What do I here ? Speed on 
my canvass, ye raging wdnds. Why do my sails den look on 
the Italian shores ? Cresar willed this not to be: why do ye 
detain him, wdiom Ctesar drives afar? Let the Pontic land behold 
my face. He both orders this, and I am deserving of ii; and I 
deem it neither just nor righteous for those accusations to be 
defended, on which he has condemned me. But if the deeds of 
mortals never escape the Gods, yon are aware that wilful crime 
is no part of my fault, So it was: and ye know it. If my igno¬ 
rance has carried me away, and if my mind was foolish, but not 
imbued with crime; if though but owe of the least, I have been 
devoted to that house; if the public edicts of Augustus have been 
sufficient for me for my own guidance : if, in this Prince; I have 
pronounced the age to he blessed: and if, in my reverence, I 
' have offered franluncense for Caesar and the Caesars if such 

** City of Alexawier.l —Ver. 79. This was the city of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, which was founded by Alexander the Great. For luxuzy and 
cflssolutc manners, it occupied much the same rank, in the time of Ovid, 
that Paris does at the present day. 

C€E8ars.1—ycx, 104. These would be, p^haps, Cains and 
Julius,grandsons of Augustus} and Tiberius, who wa# adopted by 
Augustus ailer their death, together with his son Diusus, and Oennamcai^ 
his nephew and adopted son. 
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have been my feelings: then pardon me, ye Gods; but if not^ 
then let the wave, filing from on high, ovcrwliclm my head. 

Am I deceived ? Or are the clouds, pregnant with storms, 
beginning to disappear, and does tli.e wi-atli of tlie sea novo 
changed in aspect, diminish ? This is no chance; but when 
invoked on these terms, you, whom it is not possible to de¬ 
ceive, bring me this assistance. 


ELEGY III. 

The poet describes his consternation first lie was exiled by the 
order of Cscsar; atid how he spent his last night at Home. He depicts 
the afQictioii of lus wife, and of Ids household, on that occasion. 

When the most sad remembrance recurs to me of that night, 
which was ray last in the City—^wlien I rccal that night, in 
which I left so much that was dear to me—even now does 
the tear start from my eyes. 

Now was the day near at hand, on which Ciesar had ordered 
me to depart from the limits of even the extremity of Ausonia: 
neitlier my feelings nor the time allowed, were well adapted 
for me, to make my preparations; niy senses liad become 
by protracted delay. I paid no regard to proenHn^ attendants,® 
nor to making choice of a companion, nor to pi'oviding clothes 
or means suitable for an exile. I was astounded, just as when 
a man, struck by the boils of Jove, lives on, and himself is 
unconscious that he lives. 

But when grief itself removed this cloud from my mind, 
and my senses at last regained their strength, about to depart; 
for the last time I addressed my sorrovniig friends, who, 
out of so many, were only one or two in mmher. My affec¬ 
tionate wife, bitterly weeping, herself clung to me weeping; 
as the shower of tears flowed down her cheeks, undeserving 
of sorrow. My daughter was far distant from me, in the 
Libyan regions; nor could she be informed of my fate. On 
tdiichever side you might look, grief and tears re-echoed with^ 
in the house: there was the semblance of a funeral, not cele- 

^ Attendanis.l-^Y&c. 9. For the purpose of accompanying him to 
hia place of banishment. He seems not to have beOn fartunote in'hia 
choice when it was made; -as he was in constant peril, he tells us else- 
frhere, from the treachery of those who accompanied him* 
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brated in silence. Both ^rife and husband, and my servants, 
too, were lamenting at my obsequies; and in the house, every 
comer had its share of tears. If, in a small matter, I may make 
use of great examples, such was the appearance of Troy when 
it was taken. 

And now the voices of men and the haying of dogs were 
lulled, and tlie Moon on high was guiding the steeds of the 
night. Looking up to her, and from her, turning my eyes to 
the Capitol, which, in vain, was adjacent®^ to my house, 1 said, 
—“ Ye Deities that inhabit these neighbouring abodes, and 
ye temples, never again to be beheld by these eyes; and ye 
Gods, whom the lofty city of Quirinus contains, that must be 
left by me, be ye bade adieu by me for ever! and although ’tis 
but late after my wounds that I assume my shield, yet do ye 
divest this my exiled state of hatred against me; and tell 'that 
heaven-bom person what error it was that deceived me r lest, 
instead of a fault, lie may think it was a crime on my part; so 
that, what you are aware of, of that same the author of my pun¬ 
ishment may be sensible. I can still be not unhappy, that 
Divinity once being appeased.” 

With these prayers did I address the Gods above; with 
more entreaties did my wife, as the sobs broke her sentences 
in the midst; she even, prostrated before the household Gods 
with her hair dishevelled, touched the extinguished hearths 
with trembling lips, and many words did she pour forth to the 
Penates, now alienated, to be of no avail for her lamented hus¬ 
band. 

And now, the advanced night refused any time for delay, 
and the Porrhasion Bear"' was turning from the North Pole. 
What could I do ? I was detained by affectionate love for my 
country; but that was the last night before my prescribed 
banishment. Ah! how often did I say, &s any one put me in 
mind,—" Why dost thou hurry me ? Consider both whither 
thou art hastening me, and whence I” Ah! how often did 1 
. jBdsely say, that 1 had fxed on a certain hour, which was suited 

**‘Invain was ae^'ae^n^]—Ver. 30. He implies that his house was 
Bear the Capitol to* no purpose, as the Deities who were there residbg, dU 
not extend tliieir benign influence to one who was so very contiguous to. 
tbem; 

» 75ie Parrhaskm Bear.]—Ver. 48. TWa was CaUisto, whose story 
'lifS be^ rested in the second Book qf the Fash. Parrhaaia was in 
4Madia, of which country the was a native; benee her present epithet. ^ 

8 " 
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for eommefidng my destined journey. Thrice did I touch the 
threshold; thrice was I called back, and my lingering fbot 
, itself proved indulgent to my feelings; often, having bade 
farewell, did I again give utterance to many a word, and, as if 
now depai’ting, I gave the last kiss. Oft did I give the same 
injunctions, and I became ray own deceiver, looking back with 
ray eyes upon my dear pledges.^ At last I said,—Why do 
I hasten ? It is Scythia to which I am banished—Rome must 
be left hy me; either way my .delay is justified; my wife; 
W'hile living, is for ever denied to me still in life; my home, 
too, and the dear members of my faithful household; the com¬ 
panions, too, whom I loved with the attachment of a brother— 
hearts that, alas! w'ere linked to me in an affection w'orthy of 
Theseus.'^ While yet 1 may, I will embrace them ; perhaps, 
never again shall I bo alloAvod to do no. The moment that is 
conceded to me, is so much gained.” I delay no longer ; I leave 
the words of my discourse but half finislicd, wdiile embracing 
each that is dearest to my heart. 

While thus I was speaking, and we were in tears, the Light¬ 
bearing star had risen in its effulgence in the lofty heavens 
—a star full of woe for us. I was then torn away, just as 
though I was leaving my limbs; and one part of me secmeil 
to be dissevered from its trunk. So did Priam grieve at the 
time, v/hon the horse, changing to the contrary of its svp^osed 
pifrpose, held within it those wlio were to avenge the treason.*** 
Then, indeed, arose the sobs and tin? lamentations of ray family, 
and their sorrowing hands beat their bared bosoms ; and then 
my wife, clinging to my s houlders as I departed, mingled 

Dear pledges ."]— Ver. 60. Tt is pretty clear from his writings, that 
Ovid had no children at the time of his banishment, except one daughter, 
who was then absent in Africa. Itcfercncc is most probably here made to 
her children, n ho perhaps had left in their grandfatlicr’s house 
during the absence of their mother. 

Theseus.'] —Vcr. 66. lie refers to the friendship of "Theseus aud 
Pirithoijs, which was celel’rated in aiicicMt story. 

^ ® Avenge the treason.] —Ver. 75, 76. This perhaps refers«to the 
treason of which Paris had been guilty in seducing the wife of Menelaus, 
his entertainer, and thus violating the laws of honour and hospitality. 
The wooden horse ' changed to the contrary,' when, instead of producing 
advants^e to the city of Troy as had been anticipated on its admission, it 
introduced the enemy, wlio was to destroy it. Heinrius suspects that 
these two lines are not genuine, which, from their very vague and aia«' 
l^gnous meaning, seems hkely to be the case. 
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tbeso pad words with her tears,—“ Thou can st not be tom 
from me : together, allis!—togetlier with thee will I also go.” 
She said ,—** Thee A\ill I fallow; and I, an exile, will be tlie wife 
of an exile. For me, too, has this journey been destined; and 
me do ‘the remotest lands receive : I shall pro\e bat a alight 
burden, to add to the flying bark. The wrath of Caesar bids 
thee depart from thy country—affection bids me do the same ! 
This duty shall be in place of Ccesar to me.” Such attempts as 
* these did she make ; thus, too, had she pressed me before; 
and scarcely did she yield, overcome by asen<ie of my advantage, 

I go forth (that, indeed, was to be borne to the ffrave, with no 
tuncreal rites!) all ncglerted, with my hair hanging about my 
unshaven face. She—oveiwh'dmcd wath sorrow—is said, a 
faintness coming o\er hci, to ha\c fallen dowui lifeless in the 
midst of the house ; and when hhe rove again, with her hair 
.soiled with the foul dust, and lifted her limbs from the cold 
ground, theij sat/ tliat slie bow aili d lu r household Gods,t]iat mo¬ 
ment left di stitute, and manv ii time called on the name of her 
hiigbaiid, Jvst torn away ftum Jar; and ihetj that she 
grieved no less than if slie had hcen the elected pile receive 
the body of our daughter, or ni} own; and that she wished 
to die, and m death to put an tiid toiler siilhiings ; but that, 
from regard for me, she dul not tcrnimale her hte. 

May she live on; and, since the Fates have thus dtcreed, 
may she live ever to relieve mo, far, far away, by her aid. 


ELEGY IV. 


Hb describes a tempest which arove in the tonun sea duriug ius vovage; 
. and he depicts the despair of the crew. 

The guardian of the Erymanthian Bear ^ is immersed in tlie 
ocean, and, by the influence of her Cous>tcllation, aiou'es the 
^aves, whde I am. ploughing the Ionian S| a by no inchnatioil 
of my own; but appreJu iisioii it'^elf forces me to be bold. 
Ah, wretched me! hy how tremendous a gale is the sea 
aroused, and how the sand seethes again os it is ploughed up 


^ ^ymanthian -Ver. 1. Callisto is hcre^ Celled Erymanlhiaiif 

{iom BrvmaDthus, a mouatain of Arcadiju 


s2 
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£rom the lowest dcpt&s. The. waved^ no lower than a xnoimtahi, 
are hurled over the prow and the curving poop, and dash against 
the resemblances of the Deities.^*’ The pinewood texture 
creaks; the rigging, with loud noise, is beaten to and fro; and 
the very ship groans responsively to my woes. The sailor, 
betraying his fear by the paleness of ah ice-cold chill, now 
passively follows his bark overcome hy the storm^ and guides 
it not by his skill. Just as the driver, failing in his strength, 
loosens the useless reins on a horse of unbending neck, so 
do I behold our charioteer set the sails of the ship, not in the 
direction that he desires, but whither the raging current of the 
sea is driving us; an^ unless -®olus sends breezes from 
another quarter, I shall be carried to lands now forbidden to be 
approached by me. For Illyria, being descried afar to the 
Irft, the forbidden shores of Italy are beheld by me. May 
the wind, I pray, cease to blow towards tlie forbiaden regions, 
and, together with me, may it obey the great Deity. While I 
am speaking, and am, at the same moment, both longing and 
fearing to be hurried back again, with what tremendous force 
does the wave lash upon our sides! Spare me, ye Deities of 
the azure ocean, spare me; let it be enough that Jove is in¬ 
censed®^ with me: save my wearied life from a cruel death, if, 
indeedy one who is already undone can possibly be saved firom 
perishing. 


ELEGY V. 

Teb poet extols the constancy of his friend, vrho in adversity had not 
abandoned him. He says tiiat but few out of so many of his acquaint¬ 
ances had thus deserved h.'!> esteem. He also exhorts his friend to 
remain firm in his attachment, and not to stand in fear of the resent¬ 
ment of Augustus. . , 

Oh thou! that must be recorded as second to none of my com¬ 
panions ; oh thou! to whom ei^ecially my Jot seemed to be 

Resemhlanees of the Dai/tca.]—Ver. 8, On the ‘ puppia,' or * poop,’ 
there was usually a statue of one or more Deities, the guardians of the 
ship. From these, or from the ^insigne,’ or 'figure head,’ which was 
pla^d at the bow, the vessel had its name. ' * 

** Jove is fecanaad.]—Vcr. 26. In an excess of the aU-prevailing adu: 
lation of the time, he does not Content himself with caning Angostus a 
God, but he very frequently calls him either Jupiter^ or the e^nal of 
^uj^ter. 
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his own; thou, most bclored friend, who first of all didst dare 
to cheer me, when overwhelmed, by thy words; thou who 
didst give me the kind advice to live, when desire of death was 
existing in my wretched heart! Thou knowest well whom. I am 
addressing by allusions and not byname; and thy kind attention 
is not forgotten by thee,®® my Mend. These things will ever 
remain impressed upon my very innermost marrow; and I 
shall ever be indebted to thee for this life of mine. My breath, 
shall go forth to vanish in the vacant air, and shf^ leave 
my bones upon the heated pile, before forgetfulness of thy 
deserts comes o'er my mind; only by dint of length of time 
may that affection fade fn'om my memory. May the Gods he 
propitious to thee; may they also grant thee a fate that needs 
the assistance of no one, and <iuite unlike to mine. But if 
this ship were not now being borne on by favouring breezes, 
perhaps the extent of that friendship would have remained 
unknown to me. Pirithoiis would not have experienced The¬ 
seus as being so much his friend, had he not descended, while 
yet living, to the infernal streams. pereemiting Furies, 
sad Orestes, caused VyXades^ the Phocian, to be an example of 
true fnendship. Had not Euryalus fallen, xoken fighting 
against Riituliau foes, no praise would there have been for 
Nisus, sprung from llyrtacus. 

Just as the yellow gold is beheld in the flames, so is fidelity to 
be tested in the season of distress. While Fortune aids us, and 
smiles with serene countenance, all good attends undiminished 
wealth. But soon as peals the thunder, all fly afar, and by 
non<? is he recognized, w'ho, the moment before, was surrounded 
with troops of acquaintances. And this •fact, long since 
gathered hy me from the instances of those of -olden times, 
is now known to be true, from my own misfortunes. Out of 
so many friends, scarcely are two or three of you now remain¬ 
ing to me. The rest of the crowd'belonged to Fortune, not to 
me. Do you, then, the more, O ye few, aid my broken fortunes, 
and afford a saving shore for my shipwreck. And be not too 
much alarmed with an ill-grounded dread* fearing lest tho 
Divinity should be offended at this your affection. Ofttunea^ 


^ NetforgoUen hy Ver. 8. He means to say tliat, without 

xnentionitig his fdend’s name, he will, when he mentions the 
stances attenduig his acts of kindness, easily recaU them to Ms .jqjittfi, 
fhd know to whom Ovid alludes. 
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even in adverse warfare, has he praised fidelity; Ceesar loves 
it in his friends, and in hb foe he approves of it. My case is 
a still better one, as I have not favoured adverse arms ; but by 
my sincerity®^ have I earned my exile. Therefore, I entreat 
you, watch over my misfortunes, if by any means the wrath 
of the Divinity can be assuaged. 

Should any one wish to know of all my woes, he would be 
asking more than possibility allows of. Evils have I endured, 
as many as there are shining stars in the heavens, and as many 
as the httle particles which the dry dust contains. Many woes, 
too, have I endured, great beyond credibility; such as, though 
they realhj have befallen me, W'ould not receive implicit cre¬ 
dence. A certain portion,®^ too, it is fitting should perish 
together with me; and would that it may be concealed, while 
I strive to hide it. Had I a voice that could never grow weak; 
had 1 a breast stwmger than brass; had I many mouths, to¬ 
gether with many tongues; not even on that account would 
1 include every subject in my words ; the very ext^t of the 
topic exhausting my strength. 

Ye learned poets, write of my woes, instead of the chief from 
Neritosfar more evils have I eiidui*ed than he of Neritoa, 
He, for many a year, wandered in a limited space between 
the settlements of Dulicliiiim and those of Troy. Me, Fortune 
has borne to the Getic and Sarraatian shores, having traversed 
distant seas through all tlic ranges of the seasons.®® lie had a 
faithful baud, and faithful friends had he ; me banished, have 
my companions deserted. He, exulting and a conqueror, 
sought his country ; T, oierpowered and an exile, fly from my 
country. Neither Dulieliiuiu, nor Ithaca nor Same®’ is my 

® Afi/ since/it;/.] —Vcr. 42. , JTe seems here to allude to the real ground 
of his banisliment, and to inaply that excess of sincerity' or frankness had 
been the cause of his ruin. Perhaps he had spoken liis mind too freely 
on some of the family'matters »f the emperor, which had accidentally 
come to hk knowledge. 

A certain portion."] —Ver. 51. That is, the secret connected vfith the , 
family of Augustus, wlilch'be was in possession of, and which he nowhere 
discloses. 

^^Jieritoe."] —Ver. 57. “ Ho of Neritos” here means Ulysses. Duli- 
was an island iu the vicinity of Ithaca.- 
The ranget qf the seasons,] —Ver. 61. This seems here to be the 
only assignable meaning fo * disiantia sideribus notu,’ which means lite- 
rally, * distant under the known Constellations.* 

— y er, 67. This was an island of the Ionian sea, and it - 
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home (places from which it was no great punishment to be far 
away); but Rome, the seat of empire and of thoGrods, which from 
her' seyen hills looks round on the whole earth, is my hms. 
Hardy was his body, and able to endure toil; my powers are. 
hv.t weakly and enfeebled.* He was continually engaged iri* 
savage warfare; I have been accustomed to the pursuits of 
refinement. A God has crushed me, there being none to 
alleviate my woes; to him, the warrior Goddess brought 
assistance. And whereas he who holds sway over the billowy 
waves is inferior to Jove; 'twas the wrath of Neptune that 
pursued him; Jove’s anger presses upon me. Besides, the 
greater part of his labours is fictitious; in my misfortunes, 
no fabulous story is told. In fine, still* did lie arrive 
at bis desired home; and still did he reach the fields which 
long he sought. But by me must the land of my fathers 
be left for ever, unless the wrath of the incensed Deity become 
appeased. 


ELEGY VI. 

/ 

The poet praises the fidelity and attention of his wife, bccanse, when some 
Avere endeavouring to obtain liis property, she preserved it, by her own 
farancss and the assistance of his friends. Jn return for her virtues, he 
promises her immortality in his poems. 

Not so much was Lyde^*’ beloved by the poet of Claros; not 
so much was Battis adored by him of Cos,"” as you, my wife, 
arc endeared to my heart, worthy of a husband, less unhappy, 

r 

formed part of the realms subject to Ulysses. Its present name is Cepha- 
lonia. ~ 

^ Enfeehledr^ —Vcr. 72. * Iiigenuac,' properly means ‘free-bom;^ 

hence the word came to signify‘weak,' or ‘feeble,' because, in general, the 
free-born could not endure fatigue so well as the slave, who was bom to 
labour. 

5^® Still did he."] —^Ver. 81. That is to say, ‘In spite of all lu's misfor¬ 
tunes, he returned home, which at present is not my happy lot.' 

** LydL'\ —1. Lyde was the mistress of Callimachus, a Greek 

poet, who wrote in praise of her beauty. 

Him of Cbs.]—Ver. 2. Philetas, a native of Cos, who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great, in his verse celebrated his mistress, Battia. 
He is said to have been of so slight a figure, that he was obliged to attafili 
weights of lead to his person, to avoid being blown away by the wind* 
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though not a kinder one. By yon, as though a beam for my 
support, was my fall upheld,; if still I am anything, *tis aH 
of your giving. ’Tis ;ou that are the cause that 1 am not 
become a prey, and am not despoiled by those who hare sought 
the remnants of my shipwreck. As, when hunger stimu* 
lates him, the wolf, ravenous and greedy of blood, surprises 
the unguarded sheepfold; or, as the hungry vulture looks 
around if he can see any carcase uncovered by the earth—so a 
certain perfidious wretch, treacherous in my sore adversity, 
would ha\ e fallen on my property, if you had suffered him. 
Him did your firmness displace, az(/ee/ by strenuous friends, to 
T/hom no sufficient thanks can be returned by me. There¬ 
fore are you approved of by the testimony of one as wretched 
as ho is honest; if only that "witness has any weight. In 
fidelity neither is the wife of Hector your superior, nor Lao- 
damia,*® te/io fntloived as a companion in death to her husband. 
Had it been your lot to gain the Mseonian Homer as your 
poet, the glory of Penelope had been inferior to yours. Whe¬ 
ther is It to yourself you owe it, that you became virtu¬ 
ous by the tuition of no instructress, and that \irtue was 
granted you at the moment of your birth ? or is it that the 
princely woman,venerated >)y you all your bfe, has in¬ 
structed you by the example of a good wife, and, by long' 
practice, has made you like herself'—if it may he allowed 
me to comxiare mighty subjects with those of humble nature. 
Ah me 1 that my verses have no great w eight, and that my 
praises are inferior to your deserts! If e\en there was for¬ 
merly some nathe "rigour in me, it has all departed, extin- 
t.uguished by my prolonged miseries; you ought to ha\e place 
the first of all among tin x^ious w’omen of story ; you ought to 
be conspicuous, tlie first »if all, for the goodness of your dis¬ 
position. Yet, so far as any praises of mine shall avail, to all 
future time shall you live m my ^erse. 

** £aoc/amia4] —^Ver. 20. She was the wife of Protesilaiis, who was- 
the first person slain in the Trojan war. Her grief at his death was so 
extreme, that she refused to survive lum. 

^ TAe prinedt/ vfoman.'] —Ver. 25. Livia. the wife of Augustus, to 
whose family the wife of Ovid seems to have been probably attached in 
some capacity. 
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ELEGY VII. 

The poet requests his Mend, 'when he looks on his likeness engraved on 
a ring, to think of him in his exile, and to remove the wreath of ivy 
which he wears, as that only belongs to a fortunate poet. Instead of 
looking.at his likeness, he requests his Mends to read the ffteen books 
of his Metamorphoses, of which he hears that several copies are still in 
existence, though when about to leave Rome he had committed the 
original to the flames. He requests that six verses, which he inserts, 
should be written at the beginning of that work, in wliich the reader js 
informed that it was publislicd in an unfinished state, by reason of the 
suddenness of his misfortune. 

Ip -there is any one of you who has a likeness of me in a por¬ 
trait, take off from my locks the ivy, the garland of Bacchus. 
Those happy tokens befit only the joyful poet; the garland 
is not befitting my circumstances. Thou dost not confess it, 
but thou knowest that this is addressed to thee, thou who 
dost carry me to and fro on thy finger, and who having set my 
likeness in the yellow gold, beholdost tlie beloved features of 
the exile, so far as it is now possible to do. Oft as thou dost 
look upon them, perhaps it may occur to thee to say, “ How 
far away from us is our friend Naso Eleasing is thy affec¬ 
tion ; but a more faithful likeness are my verses, which, such 
as they are, I bid thee read; verses that celebrate the changed 
forms of men; a work that tlie wretched exile of its master 
cut short. Those, at my departure, like a good many more of 
my works, did I myself, in my sorrow, throw into the flames 
with my own hand. As the daughter of Thestius** is said 
to have burnt her son by means of the brand, and to have 
proved a better sister than niotlier, so did I place the in¬ 
nocent books, my offspring, on the blazing pile, to perish 
with myself. *Twas either because I held in abhorrence the 
Muses, as being the causes of my condemnation; or because 
my poem was still imperfect, and in an unpolished state. But 
since these have not been utterly destroyed, but are in exist¬ 
ence (I believe tb^t they were written out in several copies), I 
now pray that they may still exist, and delight the leisure of 
the reader, not idly spent, and may put him in remembrance 
of me. 

** The daughter qf TkeHiu».'\^er. 18. Allhea, the mother of Me- 
. eager, who caused his deatln iu xeveuge for ffiat of her brothers, who were 
shun by him. 
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But it is not possible that they can be read with patience 
by any one^ if he shall be ignorant that the finishing hand 
was noi put to them. That work of mine was snatched Irom 
the anvil in the midst, and the concluding polish'^ was 
wanting to J^y lines. Pardon, too, in place of prjiise, do I 
crave; abundantly shall I be praised, reader, if I shall not 
cause you* disgust. Insert, too, these six lines at the begin¬ 
ning of the little book, if thou shalt deem them worthy to 
be prefixed. Whoever thou art, that art touching these 
volumes, deprived of their parent, let at least some spot be 
granted to them in'thy City. And, the more .to ensure thy 
favour, *tis not by himself that they have been made public, 
but they have been snalchcd, as it were, from the funeral 
of their master. ^V^)atevcr faults, therefore, the rugged verse 
in them shall chance to have, these should I have corrected, 
had it been allowed me so to do.** 


ELEGY VIII. 

The poet complains of the faithlessness and desertion of his familiar 
friend at the moment of his ruin and banishment. He entreats him to 
resume bis friendship, that he may be enabled to substitute prmsc for 
censure. 

The deep rivers shall flow back again to their sources from 
the sea, and the sun shall repass his course, having turned his 
steeds. Tljc earth shall bear stars, the heavens shall be cleft 
by the plough; the waves sh.'ill send forth flames, and the fire 
shall produce water. All things shall proceed contrary to the 
laws of nature, and no part of the system shall hold on its 
usual course. All tilings sliall now come to pass which I 
was wont to call impossible; and there is nothing wiiich is not 
worthy of belief. This is my prophecy; because by liim 
have 1 been deceived, whom I expected tcraid me in my wretch¬ 
edness. 

Has so great forgetfulness of me, deceiver, taken possession 
of thee? Was it so great a disgrace to approach one in 

^ The eoncludinff poUsh,} — Ver. 30. ‘ Ultima lima' is literally the ‘‘last 
hie.’ He alludes to the fact, that the Metamorphoses were in Hin incom¬ 
plete -state when he committed them to the flames; and that, though 
resenSd-from destruction, he had not made any alt^ation in the work, or 
had tn any way amended it. 
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distress? Wouldst thou neither look upon nor eonsole 
me, lying prostrate, oh cruel man? Wouidst- thou not 
attend my funeral rites ? Is the holy and venerated name 
of friendship trodden by thee under foot as a worthless 
tiling ? What great matter was it for thee to visK thy com¬ 
panion, prostrated by an affliction so heavy, and to alleviate it 
by a share of thy discourse ? and-if not to shed a tear .at my 
misfortunes, yet, at hasty to utter a few words of complaint in 
feigned sorrow ? at least, too, to bid me farewell, which even 
strangers do ? and to imitate the language of the many, and the 
expression of public sorrow ? Was it not thy duty on the 
last day, and wliile it was allowed thee, to behold, for the last 
time, my tearful face, never to be beheld again ? and to give 
and receive, with like voice, the farewell, never again to be re¬ 
peated during aU my life: This even those did that were 
united to me in no intimacy, and they shed tears, the evidence 
of their feelings. Why was it ? even had I not been bound by 
intimacy and the most stringent reasons, and the attachment 
that grows in length of time j Why ? even if thou hadst not 
known so much of my moments of relaxation and of my 
serious hours, and if 1 had not known sc much of thy mo¬ 
ments of relaxation and of thy serious hours ; Why ? even 
if thou hadst been only known to me at Kome, thou who 
wast so often invited by me to every kind of place; have all 
these things fled as unavailing, amid the blasts of the ocean ? 
Arc all these things borne away, sunk amid the streams of 
Lethe ? 

I do not believe that thou wast born in the gentle 
clime of the City of Qiiiri'nus, a City never to be paced again 
by my foot; but rather amid rocks, which this coast of Pon- 
tus, lying to the left,^® claims as its own, and amid the savage 
steeps of Scythia and of Sarmatia. Round thy heart, too, ere 
veins made of Hint, and the ore of iron possesses thy hardened 
breast; The nurse, also, which once gave thee her full bi’east, 
to be drawn by thy tender mouth, was a ti^ess, otherwise thou 
wouldst have thought iny loss less a matter of indifflerence to 
the& than thou now dost, and thou wouldst not now bo con¬ 
victed by me of hardness of heart. But siuce this,'too, is 


Lying to the Var. 39. Ws epithet is s^ven to the xerioh of 
Pontns, as lying to the left hand of'a jpenton prooeedip^ thit^r py sea 
from Rome, or the counts lying to the south, of it. . ^ 
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added to my destined evils, tliat my recent life should miss its 
wonted harmony of friendshipi do thou cause me not to bear 
in remembrance this lapse of tliine, hut rather that, with the 
same lips with which 1 complain, 1 should also proclaim thy 
affection. 


ELEGY IX. 

The poet complains that the vulgar wait on fortune, and that a man has 
friends in prosperity, but is deserted in adversity; and he says that the 
truth of tliis had been bitterly experienced by hun; that before he was 
banished by Augustus, he had many acquaintances; but after his sudden 
downfall, he fouTid no one to come to his succour, although the good 
feeling of Caisar would not have forbidden it, inasmuch as, even in the 
case of an enemy, he would approve of fidelity in friendship. He con¬ 
gratulates his friend on the renown that lus genhis and attahiments have 
acquired for him, and he contrasts his graver pursuits, and their reward, 
with the evil consequences of his own indiscreet compositions. 

May it be granted thee to arrive at the limit of life free 
from misfortune, thou who readest this work with no unfriendly 
feeling towards me. And would that these prayers of 
jriay be of avail for thee, which have not moved the cruel 
Deities in my behalf. So long as thou shalt be fortunate, 
thou wilt number many friends; if the weather becomes 
o’ercast, thou wilt be alone. Thou seeeat how the pigeons 
resort to the whitened roofs, and how the begrimed turret 
receives no bird. Tlie ants never proceed to empty granaries; 
no friend will attend tbo ruin of the wealthy. And just as 
tlie shadow accompanies tliose who walk in the rays of the 
sun, but flics when he lies hid o'erwhelmed with clouds, e’en 
so does the crowd follow the brightness of Fortune, and 
departs, soon os it is obscured by night coming on. It is my 
prayer that this may always appear a fiction to thee, but that 
it is the truth must be coufc.>se4 by my experience. While I 
stood erect, a house, well known, but, of no pretensions,’ enter¬ 
tained a circle sufficiently large. But, soon as that house was 
shaken, all dreaded the crash, and, in their caution, joined the 
common flight. And 1 am not surprised if tliey do fear the ruth¬ 
less thunderbolts, by whoso fires they, see each nearest object 
blasted. But yet in an enemy bated ever so much, Ceesar 
, tf^j^ves of him that adheres as a friend in ndTersity; and he 
not Wont to be angered (indeed, no one ismoye Ittaient than 
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he) if a perspn loves him stUl in his aiBiction, whom he has loved 
before. Thoas himself is said to have approved of Pylades, 
when he learned the sto^ of the friend of Argive Orestes. 
The faithful ties that existed between the son of Actor^^ and 
the great Achilles used to be praised by the lips of Hector. 
They say that the God of Tartarus grieved that the affectionate 
Theseus had attended his friend to the shades below. ^Tis 
worthy, Turnus, of belief, that thou didst bedew thy cheeks 
with tears when the attacliment of Nisus and Euryalus was re> 
lated to thee. Towards the wretched, there is a duty, which, 
even by an enemy is praised. Ah, me ! how few are moved 
by these words of mine! Such arc my circumstances, such is 
the downfall of my fortunes, that no limit ought to be set to 
anguish. 

But my heart, though fiUed with sadness at my own lot, 
is made joyful at thy advancement. I foresaw, dearest friend, 
that this would come to pass, while a gentler breeze was 
still speeding on thy bark. If there is any value in good 
morals, or in a life free from stain, no one will be more de¬ 
serving of esteem than thee; or if any one has raised himself 
through the liberal arts; through thy eloquence, every cause be¬ 
comes a good one. Influenced by these considerations, I forth¬ 
with said to thee, " a wide field, my friend, awaits thy endow'- 
ments.” Not the entrails of sheep, not the thunders on my 
left, or the voice or the wing® of some bird observed by me 
told me this. Reason is my augury, and my estimate of the 
future; from this did I premet, and from faints dSd I derive this 
knowledge. And since now it is verified, with all my heart do I 
congratulate myself and thee that thy genius did not escape 
me. But would that mine had lain concealed in the deepest 
shades! It were my interest that fame had not attended my 
productions. And as, eloquent man, serious studies promote 
thy welfare, so have those of no hke character been my niin. 
And yet my life is well known to thee; thou knowest that the 
morals of the author refrained from the pursuits therein de- 

« The son qf .4ctor.]—Ver. 29. Tliis was Pagodas, the bosora firiend 
of Achilles. He was slaLa by Hector, and his death was avenged by 
Achilles. 

V ^ V<Hce or the 50. He says that he did not learn this by 

Hhe of augury, cither by obsertisg the flight of the 'prepetea/ or listen- 
. ing to the voice the * 0 BcinQ 8 .* . 
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dieted, Tliou knowest that the poem was sportively composed 
by me long ago, when a yoyth; and that those lines, although 
worthy of no encouragement, are yet but so many sportive 
trifles. Therefore, as I think that my sins can by no plea be 
defended, so do I believe that they may yet be palliated. So 
far as thou canst, excuse me; and forsake not the cause of 
thy friend. Mayst thou always proceed well in the steps in 
which thou hast commenced to go. 


ELTSGY X. 

Ovid here eulogises the ship on board of which he embarked in the Gulf 
of Corinth. lie then dcscrilif's his voyage, and the places which he 
touched at. He pray.*, that he may arrive in safety at Tomi, and on his 
safe firrival he promises to sacritice a lamb to Minena. lie also prays 
to Castor and I’olIu.\ to look u])on his bark with favour. 

The yellow-})aired Minerva has the guardianship^® of my 
bark, and long may she hold it, I pray; from the helmet, too, 
painted therein, does it take its name. Is there need for 
Bpreading sail ? She runs well at the very slightest breeze; 
ai'e the oars to be plied ? with them she hastens on lier way. 
Nor is she contented to siiq'ass her companions in the swift¬ 
ness of eourvse; slic overtakes the vessels that have gone 
out of harhoifr ever so long before. She makes head against 
the seas ; she bears up against the waves tliat assail her, rolling 
from afar; and, vihen struck by the raging billows, she springs 
no leak. She, first known to me at Cenchrene, of Corinth,®® 
abides as the faithful leader and companion of my flight. And,-, 
throughout so many casualties, and through so many seas 
lashed by the hostile gales, under the tutelage of Pallas, is 
she safe and sound. jXow, too, I pray, may she cleave 
her way in safety along the straits of the extended Poa- 
tus; and may.she enter the waves of the Gctic shore, whitlier 
she is steering. 

r/ic -Ver. 1. He means to say, that Minerva was 

the tutelar deity of the ship, whose statue was ploct'd on the poop; but 
that it took its name from the helmet which was painted on the ^insigue,' 
or ‘ ^rure.hcad,’ on the prow. 

'^.Cenchrea CormW.]—V.cr. 9. Corinth, being situated on an isthmus 
b^een the iEgean and Ionian seas, had two harbours, Lechcoe on the one 
jtedft, and Cenchrea; on the other. From’ the latter, the poet set sail for 
^ Hellespont. ■ 
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After she had broug;ht me to the sea of the ^olian Helle, 
and proceeded on her long voyage between the narrow 
limits, we bent our course to the left, and from the city of 
Hector we come to thy harbours, land of Imbros. • Then, 
after having made the shores of Zerynthus with a gentle 
breeze, the ■wcaiy bark touched at the Thracian Sixmos. From 
this spot to Tempyra is but a short passage for the traveller; 
up to this point did she acce ipany her master; but I pre¬ 
ferred to travel by land over the Bistonian plains. Again 
she sailed over the waters of the Hellespont; and steered for 
Dardania, that bears the name of its founder, and thee, Lamp- 
sacus, safe under the care of thy rustic God, and where the 
sea divides Sestos from the city of Abydos, by means of the 
straits vamed after the virgin that w’^as so badly carriedand 
thence, Cyzicus, situated on the shores of Propontis, the re¬ 
nowned work of llie Hmmoiiiau nation ; and where the coasts 
of Byzantium skirt the entrance of Pontus; (this spot is a vast 
inlet to two seas). May she 2 )ass these spots, I pray; and, 
imjxcllcd by the fresh south winds, may she bravely pass 
the moving isles of Cyanea; and may she steer her w\ay 
along tlie ^J'hynnian bays; and thence impelled past the 
city of Apollo,may she pass on her course the walls of 
Aiicliialus. Thence may she pass the harbours of Mcsembiia 
anti Odcssus, and the towers, Bactdius, that are called after thy 
name, and where they say that those sprung from the city of 
Alcathoxis'’’* re-established their exiled homes in these parts. 
Thence may she arrive in safety at the city sprung from Miletus,®® 
whither the wrath of the offended God has driven me. 

So ladly carried.'] —Vcr. 27. Because she fell off as the ram was 
carrying Iier, and, from her accident, gave tlie name of Hellespont to that 
tract of natcr. 

® Isles of Cyanea.] —^Ver. 34. These were also called the Symplegadcs, 
or ‘floating islands.’ They were two rocks at the mouth of the Buxine 
sea, and were fabled to shift their position. One very simple explanation 
of the story is, that, standing opposite to them, they appeared to be two in 
miraber, but looking at them obliquely thay seemed to be but one. 

City of Apollo,] —Vcr. 35. This was Apollouia, a city on the shores 
of Pontus. 

'Alcathous.] —^Ver. 39. He was a son of Pelops, and reigned over 
Megara, in Oreccc. ' His subjects were said to have founded the city of 
Callatia, on the Getic coast. 

« aty sprung from Miletus.] —^Ver. 41. Namely, Torai, his destined 
place of banishment, which he tells ns, els^l^ere, was founded by a colony 
from Miletus, in Asia Minor. 
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If she arrives thither, a lamb shall be slain to Minerva, 
meriting it; a larger sacritice does not suit my iircnmstances. 

Do yon also, ye brothers, sons of Tyn darns, whom this 
island holds in veneration, be present with your favouring 
protection, on my two-fold journey. For the one ship is pre¬ 
paring to steer her course through the straits of the Symple-. 
gades, while the other^ is about to cleave the Bistonian waters. 
Grant ye, that wlien we are going on our way to different 
points, the one may have favouring breezes, and the other 
may have them not less favourable. 


ELEGY, XI. 

Ovid excuses himself, if there should appear in his verses any marks of 
Itastc or inolf'ganco; and he attributes them to the tempests and the 
ocean, amid whose conflicts he says that they were composed. 

Eteet letter that has been read by thee in the whole of this 
book was composed by me at the time of an anxious voyag(‘. 
Either the Adriatic sea beheld me writing it in the midst of 
its waves, while 1 was shivering in the month of December; o)-, 
after I bad passed on my route tlie Isthmus of the two Seas.'" 
and another ship was taken for my voyage. I verilt/ believe 
^at the iEgean Cyclades were astounded that I could compose 
verses amid the jarring tumults of the ocean. I myself am 
now surprised, that, amid such billowy conflicts both of my 
spirit and of the sea, my genius did not vanish. Wliether insen¬ 
sibility or madness is the proper name for this anxious feeling, 
my intellect was enutcly Upheld by this pursuit. Ofttimes 
was I tossed, full of apprehension, under the influence of the 
stormy Comtellation of the Kids ; often was the sea threaten¬ 
ing under the Constellation of Sterope,’^ the keeper, too, of 

® While the other.] —^Ver. 48. He speeks metaphorically of himself 
and his intended passage by land over the Bistonian plains, having disem¬ 
barked, while the ship pursued her cpmae (probably carrying his baggage) 
to Tomi 

" Of the two Seas.]— 5. The isthmus of Corinth, between the 
.dEtean and the Ionian seas. 

“ Constellation qf SUrope.] — Vet. 14. She was one of the Pleiades,' 
the name of one being here substituted for all, which is also frequently ' 
done by the poet, when speaking of the^Muses or the Furies* 
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the Erylnanthiim bear made the day o’ercast; or the South 

wind had heaped the raging torrents on the Hyades. Often 
did she ship a sea; yet still, with trembling hand, did 1 
compose my verses, such as they are. Now, the rigging 
rattles, blown out by the Nortli wind, and the curving wave 
rises like a hill aloftm The helmsman himself, raismg his 
hands to the stars, forgetful of his art, implores aid in his 

n ers. Whichever way I look, there is nothing but the form 
eath, which, with anxious mind, 1 fear, and, as 1 fear, I 
pray. If I gain my port, by that very port I shall be 
frightened; the shore has more horrors for me than the hostile 
waves. For by the deceit both of men and of the ocean am 
I buffeted, and the sword and the wave give me double grounds 
for fear. I fear lest the one, through shedding my blood, 
should hope for my spoil, and lest the other should wish to 
have the credit of my death. The part on my left hand is a 
barbarous region, surrounded by greedy rapine; a region 
which bloodshed, slaughter, and wars are always in possession 
of. And, although the sea be agitated by the wintry storms, 
yet is my breast more agitated than the sea itself. 

Therefore thou oughtst, candid reader, the more to pardon 
these lines, if they are, as really they ai-c, inferior to thy ex¬ 
pectation. These I write not, as once I did, amid my gardens; 
nor dost thou, my wonted little couch, now receive my body. 
1 am tossed on the unruly deep on a wintry day, and my 
very paper is dashed o’er by the azure waves. The boisterous 
storm battles and rages because 1 dare to write, while it hurls its 
cruel threats. Let the storm prove stronger than man. Yet, 
at the same instant^ I pray that 1 may put an end to my lines, 
it, to its threats^ 


T 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


Ovid entreats Augustus, if lie vrill not permit his return, at least to grant 
him a safer and more civili/cd place for his exile. He declares that he 
will try whether vcrhcs, which have caused his disgrace, will not now 
obtain a mitigation of his pnnishnicnt, just as the spear of Acliilles 
both wounded Tclcidiiis and healed him. In a lengthened argumenta¬ 
tive poem, lie endeavours to appease Caisar, showing that he luul written 
many things in his praise, lie enumerates a >aat number of poets 
who never received any punishment whatever, although they had pub¬ 
lished works of cither a loose or a slanderous character. 

WiTAT hare I to do with you, ye little books ?—an unhappy 
pursuit of mine, who, in my misery, am undone by my own 
genius. Why do I turn again to tlie Muses but just con¬ 
demned—the grounds of my accusri- * 11 ? Is it too little, but 
once to litive been found deserving of punishment ? My verses 
have been the cause that both men and w'omen desired to 
know me, by reason of my ill-omcncd fate. My verses have 
been the cause that Cajsar formed his estimation of me and my 
morals, from my Art of Love, seen by him after a lengthened^ 
lapse of time. Take from me my productions—you will then 
remove, too, the disgrace of my life; I out to my verses, as the 
result of them, that 1 am a criminal. This is the reward that 
I Ij^ye received for my pains and my labours, the result of 
i^,.tratchings; my punishment was the discovery of my inge- 
liiuty. 

Had I been wise, I ought, by rights, to have hated the 
learned sisters—Deities, the destruction of their devotee ! But 
now, so great is the madness that accoiiipauies my disease, 
tlia|( again (sad fate !) I turn my steps to the rocks on which 1 
have struck: the conquered gladiator, forsooth, is seeking once 
more the arena, and the wrecked ship is returning to the bois¬ 
terous waves. 

Perhaps, as once, in the case of him who held sway o'er 
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the realms of Teuthrantus,* so to me, the same object shall 
give the ■wound and the remedy; and the Muse, who has ex¬ 
cited it, shall assuage the anger that has been provoked: 
verses often propitiate the great Gods. Cecsar, too, himself 
ordered the matrons and the brides of Ausonia to repeat 
verses in honour of Ops, crowned with turrets;* he had 
ordered them also to be repeated in honour of Phoebus, at the 
time when he appointed the games, which one age beholds 
but once.® After these precedents, 0 most merciM Caesar, I 
prfiy that thy anger may be appeased by my productions. It 
.is justified, indeed, and I will not deny that I have been de¬ 
serving of it: all shame has not, to that degree, fled from my 
face; but, had I not sinned, what had there been for thee 
to pardon? IMy fate has given thee the opportunity for 
mercy. If, ofttimes as mortals sin, Jove were to hurl his light¬ 
nings, in a little time he would be disarmed: when he has 
thundered, and has alarmed the earth with his peal, he makes 
the air clear by dispersing the showers ; justly, tlierefore, is 
he called both the Father and the Kulcr of the Gods; justly 
has the capacious universe nothing superior to Jove. Do thou 
us well, since thou art styled the Jiuler of thy country, and its 
Father, follow the example of the God that has the same title. 
And thus thou dost; and, than thee, no one could, with 
greater moderation, hold the reins of government. Pardon 
hast thou often granted to the conquered party, which, if 
victorious, it would not have granted to thee; 1 have seen many 
even exalted with riches and honours, who had taken up 
arms against thy person. The same day which ended the wai- 
farc, ended with thee the angry feehngs of warfare; and either 

* The realms of TcwiAroTiftts.]—Ver. 19. The Idngdom of Mysia, a 
country of Asia Minor, is thus called from Teuthrantus, its king, who, 
having no male issue, married his daughter Argiopc to Telcpbus, the son 
of Hercules, and made him heir to his kingdom. 

* Ops crowned with turrets.'] —Ver- 24. This "was one of the names 
of Cvbcle, Rhea, or Buna Dea, who was generally thus represented. 

3 Beholdshul once.]—Ver. 26. He alludes to the Secular games, which 
were celebrated every 110 years, and which were held in the reign of 
Augustus, A.u.c. 736. They were first instituted by Valerius Publicola, 
the Consul, after the expulsion of the kings, apoordiog to Festus and Gen- 
sorinus; though the occasion of their first institation is generally cou- 
sidered veiy doubtful. Before they commenced, herelds were sent to in¬ 
vite the people to a spectacle which no one of them had ever beheld, and 
^ which no one would ever behold again. 
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side, at the same momenti bore offerings to the temples; and, 
as thy soldiers rejoice that they have subdued the enemy, so 
has the enemy reason to rejoice that he is subdued. 

My cause is a better one; who am neither said to have taken 
up arms against thee, nor to have followed the fortunes of thy 
enemies. By the sea, by the land, by the third Deities,^ do I 
swear, by thee too, a Divinity present and visible to us; that this 
spirit 0 /mine ipiayeA for thy welfare, and that I, in mind, the 
only way I could be so, was devoted to thee. I wished that, 
late in life, thou mightst attain the stars of the heavens; and I 
was an humble fraction of a multitude that prayed the same. 
For thee, with pious feelings, have I offered the frankincense ; 
and vrith all the rest, I myself, as one, have seconded the 
prayers of the public with my own. Why shall I make men¬ 
tion of those hooka as well, my causes of offence, which, in 
a thousand places, arc filled with thy name ? Examine my 
larger work, wliieh as yet I have left incomplete, about bodies 
ch&nged into incredible forms. There wilt thou find the com¬ 
mendations of thy name; there wilt thou find many a pledge 
of my affection. Thy glory is not enhanced by verse, nor has 
it any means of increasing, so as to become greater. The glory 
of Jove is transcendent; yet he is pleased that his deeds 
should be recounted, and that he himself should be the subject 
of poetry; and when the battles of the Giant warfare are re¬ 
lated, it is worthy of belief that he takes a pleasure in his own 
praises. Others celebrate thee with as loud a voice as is be¬ 
fitting, and sing thy praises with a more fertile genius; but 
yet, as a God is moved by the streaming blood of a hundred 
bulls, so is he influenced by the least offering of frankincenae. 

Ali! cruel was he, and too inhuman a foe to me, whoever it 
was that read to thee my love tales ! for fear lest verses in my 
books, so full of respect to thee, might possibly be read under 
the injiuenee of a judgment more favourable. But who, when 
thou art offended, could prove a friend to me? Hardly, under 
such circumstances,was 1 other than an enemy to myself? When 
the shaken house began to sink, all the weight rested upon 
the part that subsided; all sides open wide when Fortune has 
ma^'the breach; buildings themselves ffdl down through their 
own 'Veight. And thds the hatred of mankind has been the 

^ By fhe third Beiiies.J — Y&t. 53. Those of the heavens; or, possibly 

the infernal regions; a Euphemism being employed, to avoid the mention 
names. 
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result of my verses t and, where it ought, the multitude has 
followed thy looks- 

But, as I remember, thou didst approve of my life and 
manners, as I passed by thee in review^ on the horse^ which 
thpu hadst given me. And if this is of no avail, and no 
favour is shown to my probity, stiU, in that position, I gave 
no ground for crimination. The fortunes of the accused^ 
were not HI entrusted to me, and the litigation that was to be 
taken cognizance of by the hundred men; on private matters, 
too, did I arbitrate as a judge, without any cause of accusation, 
and even the party that was defeated bore witness to my up¬ 
rightness. Wretched me! I had been able, had not late 
events redounded to my injury, to be safe on thy judgment, 
not once only expressed in my favour* *Tis recent matters that 
have proved my ruin ; and one tempest engulfs in the oeean 
the hark that has been so oft unscathed. Nor was it any little 
portion of the sea that injured me; but all the waves, and 
Ocean himself, o’erwhelmed my head. 

Wliy was I the witness of anything V Why did I render 
my very eyes criminal? Why was I unadvisedly made 
acquainted with the error? Actocon beheld Diana without 
her garments, uneonseiously: not the less was he a prey to 
her hounds. In dealing with the Gods above, even accident, 
forsooth, must be atoned for; and chance receives no 
pardon when a Deity is affronted: for, on that same day on 
which my unfortunate mistake removed me from my home, a 
family, humble indeed, but without a stain, was ruined. 

’ ’ * review on the Aorjc.]—Ver. 90. The inspection of the Equestrian 
■order originally belonged to the Censors; but that office having been 
abolished, Augustus substituted in its place the 'prsefecturamorum,’which 
office be took on himself. Suetonius tells us that he frequently reviewed 
the troops of Equites, and restored the disused * transvectio Equitum/ 
which was a solemn procession of the body on horseback, and in martial 
orray, on the Ides of July.- It appears from the present passage, and the 
information given us by Suetonius, that the * recognitio,’ or review, which 
was formerly held by the Censor, was connected by Augustus with the 
* transvectio,’ or procession, and held at the same time. 

^ Fortunes of Me aecujed.]—-Ver. 93. He alludes to the fact of his having 
held office as one of the ’ centumviri,’ or ' hundred men.’ Their number 
was realty 105, being elected, three each of the 35 tribes; thdr duty 

was to assist the Prsetor in questions of ptoperty between indi^uals. 

^ Witness qf any Mtny.]—^Ver. 103.. He here (ffindes to his living 
acc^ntally been witness to that fact, connected vrtth the family of Aogustiii, 
the seeing, or speaking of which, was the real cause of his exile. 
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Humble, however, though it be, in tlie days of my father it 
nrjay be said to have been illustrious, and in point of nobility 
inferior to none ; it was reihai'kable for neither its wealth nor 
its poverty; whence, rendered conspicuous by neither ex* 
ireme, it holds its Equestrian rank. Be it, however, that my 
family is humble, either in tlie point of riches or of 
origin, assuredly it is “not rendered obscure by my talents. 
Although I may seem to have used them too frivolously, 
still I have derived thence great fame through the whole 
earth. The class of the learned knows of Naso, and ventures 
to reckon him among those men that it is not ashamed of. 

This house, then, beloved Ijy tlie Muses, falls ruined through 
but one error, though that was no slight one; and it has so 
fallen, that it can rise again, if only the wrath of the offended 
Coesar should lie mitigated, whose clemency, in the case of my 
punishment, has been so extreme, that it is less severe than I 
had apprehended. ]\ry life was granted me, and thy anger 
stopped short of death, Triiice, that hast thift used thy power 
witli moderation. There still remains to me, as thou didst not 
take it away, my paternal property, as though the gift of my 
life was too small. Thou <lidst not condemn my deeds by the 
decree of the Senate, nor was my hanislinient pronounced by 
a commissioned judge.** Censuring me in w'ords of sadness 
(as becomes a Prince), thou thyself hast avenged, as is proper, 
my offence against thee. Add, too, that tlie edict, although 
terrible and threatening, was still full of mercy in the designa¬ 
tion of the punishment; lor in it T am called not an “exile,” but 
merely one “removed,*’** and but fewwords are employed mpro* 
flouncing my destiny. There is, in truth, no punishment more 
weighty to a man of principle, and who retains his senses, than 

* Commissioned Judge.J^Ycr. 132. The * judires selccti' were se¬ 

lected by the city Prtetor, according to the Lex Aurelia, from the three 
classes of the Senators,, the Eqnites, and the Tribuni ^raiii. From these 
classes a body of 350, or, according to some writers, 450 men was selected, 
and from these, the numbers of *judices’ xequisitBfor the trial of each par¬ 
ticular case was chosen by lot. , 

* One removed.] —Ver. 137. This is the only translation that can be 

word ‘ relcgatus,* which, while it implied removal from one's 

not necessarily ihiply any thing -more, such as loss of civic 
rights and of property, which were the consequences of * exilium.' ‘ Re- 
legatio* was of two kinds; the less severe only forbade residence in some 
Buiiicular place, whUe the other kind confined the jierson coiulemiied to 
K to hue spot, and no other.. The latter was the fate of the poet. 
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to have displeased so great a personage. But even a Divinity 
is wont sometimes to be pacified; the day is wont to proceed 
in its brightness when the clouds are dispersed. I have^beheld 
the elm, iaden witli the leafy vines, which had been struck by the 
dreadful lightnings of Jove. Though thou thyself forbid me 
to hope, yet hope 1 will; tmd this alone can 1 do, even against 
thy commands. 

Great is the hope that I entertain, when I consider thee, 
0 most merciful Prince! When I reflect upon my lot, my 
hope vanishes. But as, when the winds rufllo the sea, their 
rage is not equal, nor their blasts always the same, but some¬ 
times tlicy are lulled, and with intermissions they arc at rest, 
and you would suppose that they had rid themselves of their 
violence; so do my apprehensions d(*part, return, and fluctuate, 
mid both give and deny me the hope of appeasing thee. 

By the Gods above, then, who both can and will give thee 
length of days, if only they are attached to the Boman name; 
bv thv ooimti’v, which is safe and free from cares, with thee 
for its Parent, of which but liitely 1 formed a pai’t, as one 
of its people ; so may the love of the grateful City, thy due, 
of wliieh, both for thy deeds and for thy disposition, thou art so 
deserving, attend thee. May Lhia, who was deserving of none 
but tliee for her linsband, witli thee, complete tlie number of 
her years as-thy companion. Were she not in existence, a single 
life would then befit tliee ; for no one would there be, worthy 
for Ibce to be her husband. And while thus thou dost flourish, 
may thy son flourish too; and may he, one day, full of years, 
nde this empire, in company with thee, mor,e aged than him- 
set/. And may thy grandsons ,that youthful Constellation, 
follow in tlie steps of thee, and of their father, as already they 
do. May Victory also, always attached to thy camp, show 
herself ever nigh at hand, and may she attend the well-known 
standards; may she, too, o*ershadow with her wings the 
Ausonian chieftain, and may she place the laurel wreaths on 
his beauteous locks. By him thou wagest the war, in his per¬ 
son dost thou now fight; to liim dost thou entrust thy mighty 
destinies, and thy Gods* In one half of thyself dost thou 
here present look upon tliis City; in the other halfi thou art for 

■ “ Thy ffrandsons.]—^Ver. 167. Tbi» iS in aUttsiflft to Pnisns, the son 
of Tiberius, himself the adopted don of Angostuo; ismd Gemutmeus, the 
nephew of Tiberiut, who had ads^pted Mm, in ac^hedwee with the com¬ 
mands of Augustus. 
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awajj and art carrying on the dreadful warfare. E*en bo may 
he return to thee a conqueror from a subdued enemy, and may 
he be resplendent aloft, with Ms steeds decked with triumphal 


Spare me, I pray, and lay aside thy bolts, those cruel 
weaponsi—weapons, alas! but too well known to me! Spare 
me, Father of thy country I and do not, in forgetfulness of 
this title, deprive me of the hope of appeasing thee one day. 
But I pray not to return; although < ^tis w'orthy of belief that 
the great Gods have often granted favours greater than those 
that have been asked for. If thou wouldst grant a more tole¬ 
rable place for my exile, and at a less distance, tlien in a great 
degree would my punishment be alleviated. I am enduring 
the greatest agony, thrust forth in the midst of our enemies; 
and no one is there in banishment at a greater distance from 
Ms country. 

Sent, in solitude, as far as the mouth of the sevenfold 
Danube, I am oppressed with cold under the icy sky of the 
Farrliasian virgin. The lazygcs and tlie Colchians, and the 
Meterean race“ and the Gctae are scarcely divided frmn me by 
the waters of the Danube between us; and where others 
have been banished by thee for a cause more weighty, a more 
distant land lias been assigned to no one of them than has been 
to myself. Nothing is there beyond this region^ but cold and 
the foe, and the wave of the sea which unites in firm ice. Thus 
far is the Boman portion of the left side of the Euxine; the 
Eastern®^* and the Sauromat® occupy our neighbourhood. 
This land is the remotest under Ausonian sw'ay, and is hardly 
situate witliin the limits of thy empire. A suppliant, I entreat 
thee to send me hence to a place of safety, that quiet may not be 
withheld from me as well as my coimtiy; that I may not have 
to dread the nations from w hich the later is no good defence, 

The Meterean race.]—^Ver. 191. The lazyges were a people of Sar- 
matia. The Colchians here referred to werer probably a colony founded by 
the people of Colchis who pursued Medea, but being unable to overtake 
her, settled in the vicinity of Tomi. The Metereans, or, more probably, the 
Neureans, which is supposed to be the correct reading, were a nation living 
near the .vicinity of thS river Borysthenes, now the Dnieper. The Get® 
livediKlhe country lying to the east of Pontus. 

JStasterna,]’^yer. 198. This nation lived near the Danube. Ta- 
-dtus calls them the Peucini, jwd is in doubt whether to-number them. 

V. among the tribes of Geimany or of Sarmatia. The n^e * Sannatian,' 

~ WAS applied In general to all the tribes living in the neighbourhood of the 
Bor)'sthenes. 
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imd that, a citizen of thine, I maynotbe.capturedhytheei^eiaiy. 
Justice forbids that any one bom of Latian blood should epduze 
the fbtters of the barbarian; while the Csesai^ are in safety. 

Although two charges, yeraes and my mistake, wrought 
my ruin, yet the guilt of thw latter action must be suppressed 
in silence by me. For I am unworthy, etaea by the allusion, 
to renew thy wound, 0 Caesar, whom it is far too much to have 
offended cyen once. 

The other part remains to be spoJeen of^ in which, impeached 
on a base accusation, 1 am convicted as the teacher of foul 
adultery. It is possible, then, tliat the minds of the Gods can 
sometimes be deceived; and are not many tilings too humble for 
thy observation? Just as there is not time for Jove to attend 
to trifling matters while he looks at the same moment upon 
the Deities and the heavens on high, so, while thou art 
looking around upon the earth, that depends upon thee, tilings 
of less consequence escape thy consideration. Wouldst thou 
deign forsooth, 0 Prince, abandoning thy high position, to read 
verses composed in the unequal measure It is no weight so 
trifling of the Roman name, that presses upon tliec, and no 
burden so light is supported by thy shoulders that thou couldst 
occupy tliy godlike majesty witli my silly trifles, and exa¬ 
mine with thine own eyes my idle productions. At one mo¬ 
ment, Pannonia, at another, the Illyrian region, is to be sub¬ 
dued by thee; and now the Rlisetian and the Thracian arms 
give grounds for apprehension. At another time, the Armenian 
sues for pc»ne ; and now the Parthian horseman, with trem¬ 
bling hand, holds out to thee the bow and the captured stand¬ 
ards. At another time, Germany feels that thou hast grown 
young again in thy oflPspring, and in the place of the great 
Caesar, another Caesar conducts the war. In fine, what never 
happened before, in the case of so great a wdiolc, there is no 
part of *thy empire that is insecure; the City also, the care 
of thy laws, and attention to the public morals, which thou 
wishest to resemble thy own, fatigue thee. That leisure, which 
thou aflbrdcst to nations, faUs not to thy lot, and with many^ 
thou art waging war destructive of repose. 

Ought I, tlien, to be surpmed if, (^pressed by the wei^t of 


^ The unequal tnettsure.']^Yer. 220. Namely, Elegiac vene, '^Mch 
consiats of an Hexameter, or six feet line, a^iernatdy with a Pentametor, or 
Of live feet. ' ' 
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matters so important, tliou hast never perused these pastimes of 
mine ? Kut if (and would it had been so!) thou liadsl perchance 
had leisure, thou wouldst in reading it have found notliing 
criminal in my Art of Love. I confess tliat these are not 
writings suited to a grave brow, and arc not worthy to be 
read by a Prince so great; but they arc not, on tliat account, 
contrary to the precepts of the laws; and they are for the 
edifying of the Boman women. That thou mayst not doubt 
to whom I address my writings, one little book of the three 
has these four lines :— 

** Be ye afar, ye with the little fillets on your haivt the mark 
of chastity; and thou long flounce,^* which conccalest the mid¬ 
dle of the foot; we will sing nought but what is lawful, and 
thefts allowable ; and in my song there shall be nothing tliat 
is criminal.” And have I not scrupulously removed from this 
Art of Love those whom the lengthened gow;n, and the assump¬ 
tion of the fillet, forbid to be brought in contact with it ? 

But still, the matron may make use of the arts that belong 
to others; and even though she be not taught, she has the means 
.of gaining information. Let the matron, then, read nothing 
at idl, because, from every poem she can receive instruction 
how tp misbehave. Whatever she glances upon, if she is at all 
inclined to sin,“’ thence will she adapt her morals to crime. Let 
her take up the Annals;*’ nothing is more uninviting than them: 
yet, in truth, there will she read how Ilia became a mother. 
Let her take up the book in which the ‘‘ancestress of the line of 
fEneas” comes first slie will find how the genial Venus be- 

Long Jiounce.l —Yer. 24 The Roman matrons wore a broad flounce 
witJi wide fobh, sewed to ta? bottom of the dress, and reaching to the 
instep. The use of it was indicative of regard to modesty and propriety of 
manners. 

^ But suit.’} —Ver. 253. He implies that Augustus is making this ob- 
jeefion, which he endeavours to answer, though, we must confess, not very 
successfully. 

Inclined to fiin.]—Ver. 257. Or, in. Pope's words, more famed than 
gallant, ‘ is at heart a rake.' 

'I^e 4nnais,} —Ver. 259. These, containing Rolhjug beyotid a mere 
table of events connected with the Roman people, wntten in ancient and 
uBUjmith language, would pot be very likely to attract tbc attention of one 
in search of love stories. Yet even these, he says, to the impure in mind, 
would be not quite unproductive cd nurture for the prurience of their 
thoughts. 

^ jgneoM comet >?rai.3^Ver. 261. Some suppose that he here alludes 
to the ^netd of Vixgil. That does not appear to be the fact. He rather 
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came ttie ancestress of those descendants. I will descend 
lower (if only I may be allowed to proceed in order), to show 
that every kind of poetry can injure the mind. Yet, for that 
reason, every book should not be condemned. That thing is 
of no use whi(*h is not able to hurt as well. What is there more 
useful than lire ? Yet, if any one ‘endeavours to burn a house, 
it is with fire that he provides his rash hands. The healing art 
sometimes takes away health, at other times, bestows it; audit 
shows what herb is wholesome, and what is injurious. Both the 
cut-throat and the wary traveller is ready girtwith the sword; but 
the one plfws treachery, the other cfirries a protection for him¬ 
self. Eloquence is taught to plead the cause of the innocent; 

it protects the guilty, and presses hard on the guiltless. 

So, then, it will he clear, that ray verses, if they are 
read in a proper spirit, can injure no one. But whoever it 
is that derives any idea of viciousneas from them, he is in 
the WTong, and detracts too .much from the credit of my 
writings. {Suppose, however, that T confess it: the games** 
as well .aiTord inconti\es to vice. Order, the whole of tlwj 
theatres tf) be swTpt aw’ay, w'hich have given to many a one an 
oj>!)(jj'tunity for wickedness, wiien the sand of Mars is be- 
sjninklcd on the hard ground. Let the Circus be abolished: 
tlic licenco of the Circus is unsafe; here sits the girl by the 
side of some strange man. Why arc any porticos left open, 
wiicn some women w'alk in them, that their lovers may meet 
them tliere? What spot is there more venerable than the 
temples / If any woman has a turn for criminal pursuits, let 
her jivoid these as w'ell. Wlien she shall be standing in the 
temple of Jove, there, in his temple, will it occur to her how 
many were made mothers by that God. It will occur, to her, 
wi)o pays respect to the neighbouring temple of, Juno, bowrthat 
Goddess was vexed by many a concubine. On beholding 
Pallas, she will enquire why the Virgin brought up Ericthonius, 
who derived his being from a criminal attempt. Snjjpose she 
enters the temple of mighty Mars, thy own gift, there, before hip 

alludes to tlic poem of Lucretius, which commences with the very words 
here used by him, * dSneadum genitrix,* and in which the poet expatiates 
largely upon the attributes of Venus, or the creative power, a sidijeet 
which the jtlneid does not profess to treat of. 

The pame8.]-->-Ver. 280. He alludes^tO' the- extreme lieentioUsDesi 
of the theatrical representodons, which were sanctionei^ by law. 
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doors, standsYenus, in conjunctionmthJfar;, theAvenger. Sit> 
ting in the temple of Isis, she ^1 ask why the daughter of Saturn 
drove her over the Ionian and the Bosphorean seas. In the case 
of Venus, Anchises; in that of Diana, the Latmian hero; ^ and in 
the case of Ceres, Jasius,®^ will have to he made mention of. All 
these are able to lead perverted minds astray, and yet they are all 
standing safe on their sites. But the first page warns the vir> 
tuous matrons away from the Art of Love, written for the 
wanton only. Whoever breaks in by force, where the priest 
does not allow her to go, forthwith, on that account is she 
accused of a crime that is forbidden. But it is not a crime to 
peruse wanton poems, although females of virtue may there 
read many things not to be put in practice. Ofttimes does 
the matron of severe aspect'^ look upon the females naked, 
und practising each kind of indelicate posture. The eyes of 
the Vestals behold tlie persons of the wanton, nor has that 
been any ground for punishment by their master. 

But why is there in my poetry an exeess of wantonness ? or 
why does my book persuade any one to love ? That it iaf no¬ 
thing less than a sin, and a manifest fault, must be confessed. 
I grieve for thus perverting my talents and my judgment. 
Why was not rather that Troy, which fell by the weapons of 
Argos, harassed once again in my verses ? Why was I silent 
about Thebes, and the mutual slaughter of the brothers?*® 
and the seven gates, each of them under its chief? War¬ 
like Borne, too, was nut sparing of material for me; it is a 
labour of affection to recite the exploits of one’s country. 
l;astly, Caesar, inasmuch as thou hast filled aU places with thy 
glorious deeds, one portion selected from many might have 
been sung by me ; as the brilliant rays of the sun attract 
the eyes, so might thy deeds have attracted my feelings. 

^ The Latmian hero.] —^Ver. 299. Endymioa, who was bdoved by 
Diana, is thus called, from Latmus, a mountain of Cana. 

^ Jasiu9^]^^Ver. 300. He was the^onof Jupiter and Eleetra, and the 
brother of Dardanus and Armenia, the wife' of Cadmus. By bis wife 
Cybele be was the father of CorybantAs. The story was, that Hutus was 
the frafr of an adultjproas intrigue between Ceres and Jasius, who was 
atrw^ by the thunderbolts of Jove fqr his audacity. 

^ ^-Severe ospeof.] —Ver. 311. It is hardly credible that matrons of 
'dtaracter can have been the willing spectators of the obscene representa¬ 
tions of the Floralia, to which allusion is here made. 

The brolAere.]—Ver. B19. He alludes to Eteocles and Pdlynices, the 
•fpBS of (Edipus, who slew, each other in lingle combat. 
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’ Unjustly am I accused. A humble field is tended by me; 
the other were a work requi^g great fertility of invention. 
If, perchance, one ventures to sport on a little pond in a small 
boat, that is no reason for trusting one*s-self on the ocean. 
Perhaps (and of that I am doubtful) I am well enough suited 
for trifling compositions, and am adapted for slight produo 
tions ; but if thou shouldst order me to sing of the Giants sub¬ 
dued by the bolts of Jove, the weight would exceed my strength 
for tlie attempt. It belongs to a mind riclily endowed to treat 
of the mighty deeds of Csesar, lest the work be overpowered 
by its subject. And yet I made the attempt; but I seemed to 
be detracting from thy fame, and unrighteously to be a detri¬ 
ment to thy virtues. Again I resorted to my lighter labours, 
my youthftd compositions: and with a fictitious passion was 
my breast smitten. I wish, indeed, that I had not; but my 
destiny drew me on, and I exercised my ingenuity to my own 
destruction. Oh! wretched being that I am, that ever I received 
instruction! that my pni’euts taught me, and that any letter 
ever arrested my eyes! This wantonness rendered me hateful 
to thee, by reason of my books on the Art of Love^ which thou 
didst suppose had been aimed against ties forbidden to their 
infuencc. But, under my instruction, the matrons did not learn 
furtive loves; for no one is able to teach that of which he 
knows but little. I have so composed my love talcs and my 
light poems, that no evil story ever wounded my reputation. 
There is no husband of the middle class tliat is in doubt 
whether he himself is really a father through any fault of mine. 
Believe me, my morals are far different from those of my 
poem; my life is one of decency; my Muse is a sportive one, 

A great part, also, of my labours, that is untrue and fictitious, 
has allowed itself more hceuse than ever its author did. My 
book, too, is no index of my mind, but is an honourable amuse¬ 
ment, that presents many things in apt expression for tickling 
the ear. If thnsjudged^ Accius^ would be a savage; Terence 
would be a glutton those who sing- of fierce wars must 
needs' be ever embroiled. 

^ Accius.'} —Ver. 359. He was one of the older Roman poets, who 
wrote sever^ tragedies, besides translating some of those of Sophodesinto 
the Latin language. His tragedies were written in rugged and uncofuft 
language, and this, together with the humble anbjeets they treated <tf, 
would form a ground for the emthet sng^tad by the pod* 

^ 4 Yw. 339. Terence, toe Room coinic wtiteri was par- 
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In fine, I am not tlie only one who has sung of voluptuous 
amours ; yet I am the only one tliat has received punishment 
for his love compositions. What precepts did the Teian muse'® 
of Anacreou, the Lyric old bard^ give, except how to unite love 
with abundance of wine? W'hat did Lesbian Sappho'^ do, 
but teach the girls how to love ? And yet Sappho was safe, 
and he was unharmed. And to thee, descendant of Batius,'® 
it was no injury that thou thyself didst often confess thy gaieties 
to the reader. There is no play of the pleasing Menander*® 
witliout an amour, and yet he is accuotomed to be read by 
youths and virgins. The Iliad itself, what is it but i/ir ense 
of a base adulteress, about whom there was a strife between 
the lover and tlie husband? Whatin it before the 
flame conceieed for Cliryseis ? and how did the ravished 
damsel cause anger between the chieftains? Or wliat is 
the Odyssey, lint the case of one woman, sought, while her 
husband is aw'ay, by a host of suitors, to gratify their pas¬ 
sion ? Who but the Maeonian bard tells the story of Venus 

•i 

and Mars fastened together, and their two persons cauglrt in 
a polluted bed I Whence should we learn, but from the show'- 
ing of great Homer, how two Goddesses®" fell in love with their 
guest? Trag(‘dy surpasses every style of conij)ositioii in 
seriousness ; this as well, always has love for its subject. For 
what was there in the case ^Hippolytus, but the flame of his 
blinded step-mother? By the love of her own l)rotlicr is 
Canace celebrated. What besides ? Did not the son of 

t'cularly successful in depiciing parasites, gluttons, and selfish young men 
deVoted solely to their own j'lcasures. 

The Teian Musr.] —Vei. 364. Anacreon, a Grecian lyric poet, w’as 
a native of Teos, a dty of Ionia, in Asia. Some of his poems liare sur¬ 
vived to our times. 

Leslnan Sappho.} —^Ver. 366. Sappho was a writer of love songs 
of a licentious character. She was a native of Lesbos, an island in the 
.£geari sea. 

ss liescendant of Battus.^-^Yer. 367. He'alludes to the poet Calli¬ 
machus, who was descended from Battus, the founder of Cyrene. He 
sung thit iQ^es of lus mistress,.Lyde. ' 

]—^Ver. 369. He was an Athenian comic poet of eminence. - 
Hia woAs are lost, with the exception of some fragments; hut Terence is 
;4^t6ed to have Wrowed largely frotm them. 

" JHffo Goddesses,}-^Yetp 380, Calypso and Circe, who, as Homer 
tells, successively fell in.love wiUi Ulysses. 
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Tantalus, with his ivory limb, carry her of Pisa” with Phrygian 
steeds, while Love gave speed to his chariot. Grief, caused 
by blighted love, made the mother stain the steel with her 
childi'en’s blood. Love suddenly changed the king and his 
concubine into birds, and her who, eveiV now, a mother, laments 
her Itys. If a wicked brothef had not loved Aerope,^- we 
should not read of the horses of the Sun turning back. The 
impious Scylla, too, would not have obtained the buskin of 
tragedy,^^ had not love cut off the locks of her father. You 
who read of Electra and of Orestes, deprived of reason, 
read, too, of the crime of iEgisthus, and of the daughter of 
'3’yndarus. And w'hat shall I say of the grim subduer of 
the Chimeera, whose death a deceitful hostess®^ was nearly 
causing ? \Vhy should 1 mention Hermione '! AVhy the virgin 
daughter of Schcciieus And why thee, priestess of Phmbus, 
loved by the Prince of IMycenee ? Why mention Danae and 
her daughter-in-law,®® and the mother of Lyaeus And w'hy, 
Hacmoii, and her, for whom®® two nights were united ? Why 

Her of Pisa,]—Ver. 386. Pelops, the son of Tantalus, having con¬ 
quered CFIiiomaus, carried otF his daughter, Hippodamia, from Pisa, a city 
of Arcadia, and made her his wife. His steeds were Psilla and Harpina, 
which he brought from Phrygia. 

® Ac‘ropo..~\ —Ver. 391. She was the wife of Atreus, and was guilty of 
incest with her brother Thyesles. 

The huskin of trayedy ^—Ver 393. The * cothurnus,’ or buskin, 
was worn by the jjcrformers of tragedy, to render the person taller, and 
more august in appearance. Hence, the expression is often used to 
denote a lofty and florid style of composition. 

^ A deceitful hoetess.} —Ver. 398. Sthcnoboca, the wife* of Preetus, 
being unable to captivate Ilellcrophon, brought a false accusation against 
him, and he only escaped through the known purity of his character. 

® Daughter of Schaeneusf^ —Ver. 399. Atalanta was the daughter of 
Schoencus, King of the Isle of Scyros. Hermione was the daughter of 
Monelaus and Helen, and was .betrothed to Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. 

3° Daughter-in^law.'\—'Stu 401. Andromeda, who was the wife of 
Perseus, the son of Danae. 

Mother of Lyeeua.l —Ver. 401. This was Semele, the mother of 
^Lyceus, or Bacchus. Haemou was the lover of Antigone.' and when she 
was put to death by the order of Creon, he stubbed himself at her tomb. 

ifer/or M>Ao»».]~Ver. 402. He here alludes to Alcmena,4rhe wife of 
Ampliitryon, who was the mother of Hercules by Jupiter. 'When the God' 
was enjoying her society, he is said to have united two successive nights. 
Adinetus was the son-in-law of PeMas, having mamed his daughter 
AlcestiSi 
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' the son-in-law of Pelias ? Why Theseus ? And why Vrote- 
silallst him who was the first of the Greeks to touch the 
Trojan ground ? To these be added lole/* and the mother of 
Pyrrhus ; the wife of Hercules as well, Hylas/® and the Trojan 
boy. Time would fail, me, should I recount the loves of 
Tragedy, and scarcely would the whole of my book contain 
the bare names. 

Tragedy, too, is distorted by obscene jokes, and contains 
many expressions which violate decency. If is no reproach, too, 
to the author, who, in his verses, has represented AchiUes as 
in lore, and stopping short in his warlike deeds. Aristides 
connected with his name the crimes of Miletus; and yet 
^Vristides was not banislicd from liis city. Nor yet was Eubins,' 
the compiler of impure stories, w'ho described how abortions 
are produced. Nor was he exiled who lately composed the 
Sybaritic poem; nor yet those who have not kept silence on 
their own intrigues. These arc even mingled with the memo- 
lials of the learned, and by the munificence of our Princes are 
<liey made public. 

And not only by foreign armour shall I he defended; the 
lloman writings as well have many a wanton passage. As the 
grave Ennius sang oi’ Mars with his own mouth, Ennius excel¬ 
ling in talent, yet rude in his management of it ; as Lucretius, 
too, explains the principles of blazing fire, and prophesies that 
the threefold work will one day perish,^* so, too, many a time, 
was his sweetheart, whose fictitious name was Lcsbia, sung of by 
the wanton Catullus. *- And, not content with that, he published 
many of his amours, in w hieh he himself confessed his own adul¬ 
tery. Equal, too, in deyree^ and like in character^ was the licen- 

® lole.'l —^Ver. 405. She was the daughter of jEuryius, King of (Echalia, 
and eloped with Hercules after hcw had slain her &ther. lleidamia, the 
(laughter of Lycomedes, King of Scyros, was the mother of Pyrrhus by 
AciMes. 

^ was>a boy beloved by Hercules; being 

Ipsf in Jouia, he was supposed to have been changed into a foun¬ 
tain. 

Witt me day Ver. 426. Ihe object of thevnitings of 

Lucretius u to prove that the world is not'eternal, but that matter must 
perish. By the * threefold work,' he means the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens. 

^ Ter. 427< Gatulltts was a Bomau poet, some of whose 

writings have come down to onr 'rime. He cel^ratM bis mistress, whose 
^ name was Clodia, under the epithet of Lesbia. 
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tiousness of iilie little C^vus," -who revealed his stolen earesses 
in various songs. Wh/shaU I mention the poems of Ticida^ 
and of Memmius, vritE whom names cannot be found for their 
subjects, or decency for their names, when found. Cinna, 
too, is the companion of these, and Auser, more lascivious even 
than Cinna, and the sportive work of Cornificius, and the 
similar one of Cato. Those, too, of whose books, she who 
before was concealed under the name of Pcrilla, is the sub^ 
ject, called by her own name of Metella. He as well, who 
brought the ship Argo" into the Phasian waters, was not abiC to 
be silent upon the stealthy joys of his intrigues. No less im¬ 
pure are the verses of Hortensius, nor less impure are those of 
Servius. Who could hesitate to follow the example of names 
so great ? Sisenna translated Aristides; and yet it did him no 
harm to insert wanton jests in his history. It was no disgrace, 
too, to Callus to sing of Lycoris, but it was, for him not to 
have held his tongue, when lie had taken too much wine." 

Tibullustliinks it is a difficult thing to believe a woman 
on her oath, and similarly with regard to the denials she makes 
about herself to her husband. He confesses, too, that he 
has taught her how to deceive her protector: and he says that 
he, to his sorrow, has been injured through his own precepts. 
He says that he has many a time squeezed a hand, on the pre- 

The Utile Ca?v«5.]—Yer. 431. Calvus was a Komaa *poet and 
orator, who contested the palm of eloquence with Cicerp. He was 
the inend of Catullus, and was very short in stature, whence his present 
f^ithet. 

** Ticida.'] —^Ver. 433. He was a Boman poet, who wrote Elepac 
verses in pr<aise of his mistress Metella, under the assumed name of Perilla. 
Memmius, Cinna, Anser, Comificius, and Cato were, all of them, writers 
of a similar character. 

The ship Ar^o.] —Ver. 439. VairoAttacinus, a Boman poet, wrote 
in praise of Lcucadia, his mistress. He wrote a poem on the Argonautic 
expedition, in imitation of that of Apollonius Bhodius. 

« Too much wine.] —Vcr. 446. Gallbs, a Boman poet,' having been 
entrusted with certain secrets of the Emperor Augustus, betrayed them in 
his moments of inebriety, and was, in consequence, punished with exile 
*' and confiscation, of liis property. . He composed five books in praise of a 
damsel, named Lycoris. Siseonaf above mentioned, was a learned orafor 
and historian of Borne. 

^ 2¥2iulliis.]--Yer. 447. TBmBdd was,a Boittaii poet 
merit. Ovid tdludes to the ibet of his having written ^ his nustri^, PnHa,' 
to the following effect Sim deniea many a thmg^ hut *tis dCdBeult to. 
b^eve her; for even about me does she Btal^e deniids to htr husband.' 

V 
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text as though he was praising tlic jewel or the signet of its 
owner. And, as he telk, many a time has he conversed with 
his lingers and with signs, and drawn the silent hints on 
the surface of the table. He teaches, too, by means of‘what 
extracts the paleness may be removed from the features, which 
is usually caused by the pressure of a kiss. Besides, he asks 
tlic too careless husband even to watch him, that the v}ife may 
have the less chance of sinning. lie knows at whom the dog 
is barking, whila-he is walking up and down alone; and why 
he spits so many times, as a signal^ before the closed doors. 
And many a precept does he give for such guiltg thefts ; he 
teaches, too, by what means wives may systematically deceive 
tlreir husbands. And yet this was no injury to him; Tibullus 
is read, and amuses, and was already well known when thou 
wast made Prince. Thou wilt find, too, the same precepts in 
the pleasing Propertius j'*® and yet he was not punished with 
the slightest disgrace. 

Of these I was the successor, since honour bids mo not men¬ 
tion mang excellent names of persons now living. I was not 
afraid, I confess, that in the track where so many ships had 
gone, one would be wrecked, when the rest were all saved. 

The skill has been described by some, which is requisite for 
playing at games of hazard,^® and this sin against our ancestors 
IS no small crime. They teach what is the value of the throws 
on the dice; how you may make the most at a throw, or how 

* Propertius.'\ —Vex. 4C5. He was the most graceful of all the komaa 
writers of Elegiac measure; but, like those before mentioned, amatoiy sub¬ 
jects were Ids i)rincipal theme. 

Chmes of httzard.'\ —Ver. 471. ‘Alca’ seems to have been a term 
applied to all games involving hazard, and depending on chauce. The 
* talus' was originally the knuckJe-bone of a sheep or goat. These were' 
imitated, for the purposes of gaming, in ivory, gold, silver, bronze, glass, 
and agate. They were played with by women, Ixfys, and old men. They 
were originally usdd without madcs, and, being tiuoMbi in the air, were 
caught on the back of the hand. In later tinilBS they were used in games 
of Ghana*, and for that purpose bore numbers* They had four flat faces 
and two curved ones. On the flat faces were fotwteen points; the numbers 
on the opposite sides being ace and six, and three and four. Four * tali' 
Vijere genci^ly used, and flxey were' thrown from a dice-box, which wjis 
H(^led ‘ fritillus,' * tunicula,' *pyigus,' of * phiiuus.' The ace, which was 
caVed *anio,' was the most Tinlucky number; and, while * Venus' w*as the 
highest cast of a set of four? * tali,' * canis' ,was the name of the worst 
throw. Games of chance were forbidden in the early times of the Homan 
Republic; and the character of a gamester was held in extreme contempt* 
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you may escape the losing, numbers ; how iliany numbers the 
gamester*s cube®® has; in what manner it is proper to throw 
when the wanting number" is called, and in what manner to 
move the throws; how, too, -the man of the opposite colour 
proceeds onward in a straight line, when the piece is lost that 
lies in the middle between two enemies; how the player may un¬ 
derstand when rather to follow, and how to recall his piece when 
advanced; that, as it retreats in safety, it may not again advance 
unprotected. There is a little board, provided with three 
pebbles, on which, to bring one’s own men in a straight line 
gives the victory. And other games there are (T will not now 
recount them all), which arc wont to waste a valuable thing, 
namely, our time. And see kow another sings of the shape and 
the throw of the* ball;®' another teaches the art of swimming; 
another of howlmj the hoop.®® The art of dyeing in colours has 
been taught by others ; and another writer has laid down the 
law for feasting and good fellowship. Another one points out " 
the clay from wliich cups arc made, and he informs us what 
kind of vessel is fit for the liowing wine. Such sportive trifles 

*0 The gamester^s c7/6r.]—>Ver, 475. ‘Tessera* received its name pro¬ 
bably from the Greek word rttrirapsQ, ‘ four.’ They resembled the cubes or 
dice, of the present day, and were used in sets of four. 

The wanting number.'] —Ver. 475. This seems to be the meaning of 
the word ‘ distant!,’ which has caused considerable doubt among the coiu- 
meutatoi's. The player, in his anxiety, seems in those days, as now, to 
have called for the desired number. The poet appears to allude to some 
cheating directions given by the writer, used to obtain favourable cast's by 
due management of the dice, in throwing them. The game of ‘ duodecim 
Ecripta,’ or ‘ twelve points,’ was played with ‘ calculi,* or ‘ lapilli,’ ‘ coun¬ 
ters,’ of different colours, wliich were moved, according to the throws of 
the dice, perhaps in a manner not unlike our game of backgammon; the 
meaning of the passage is, however, involved in considerable obscurity. 

Thehall.] —Ver. 485. Games with the ‘pila,’or ‘ball,’were those 
played with the ‘pila trigonalisso called, probably, from the players 
standing in a triangle; the ‘ follis’ was a large ball inflated, and used for 
football; ‘ paganica’ was a similar one, but harder, being stuffed with 
feathers, and was used by the rustics, * Harpastum* was a small ball 
used by the Greeks, and was scrambled for as soon as it came to the 
'ground. 

The Aoop.]--*Ver. 486, The hoop of the Koman boys was a-.bronze 
ring, which sometimes had bells attached to it. It was irapellc4 by means 
of a metal hook attached to a wooden, haoufie, aimflar to that in use at s,the 
present day. The game was borrowed by tlie RcfinfuiB from the Gn»kS| 
and was one of the exercises of the Gymnasioocu 

ir2 ‘ 
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as these are composed in the month of smoky December, and 
no one has received injury from having composed them. 

Deceived by these conaiderationSf 1 have made my verses 
the reverse of sad; but a sad retribution has been the result 
of my jests. In fact, 1 see not one out of so many writers, 
of whom his Muse has been the ruin; I am the only one 
to he found. But, suppose I had written Mimes,®* with 
their obscene jokes, which are always amenable to the charge 
of containing a love story? In these, constantly does the 
spruce adulterer strut about; and the cunning wife plays 
tricks upon her booby husband. The marriageable virgin, 
the matron, the husband, the boy, are all spectators of these: 
and a great part of the Senate is there. And it is not enough 
for the ears to be polluted with filthy language: the eye 
is accustomed to put up with many indecent sights. When 
the lover has outwitted the husband by any new device, 
they clap aloud, and the victory is granted him with great 
applause. The less its utility, the more lucrative is the stage 
to the poet, and the Prmtor buys®® abuses of such enormity at 
no small cost. Examine, Augustus, the expenses of tliy 
games; many such as these ^t thou find that have been 
bought for thee at a heavy price. At these thou hast been a 
spectator, and hast many a time given them for a spectacle, so 
landly disposed in every way is thy Majesty. With thy own 
eyes, too, which all the world follows, sitting at thy ease, thou 
hast looked upon the adulteries of the stage. If it is allowable 
to write Mimes, that imitate vicious actions, a less punish¬ 
ment is surely due to my case. Do their boai’ds®® ensure safety 
for this kind of composition, and is the stage privileged to allow 

** Mimcs-I —Ver. 497. The Roman Mimes were cither parodies 
and burlesques of serious circumstances, or imitations of indecent and 
obscene occurrences. They differed from Comedy, in consisting more of 
gestures and mimicry than of spoken dialogue, which was interspersed in 
various parts of the representation, while the action continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly iiom the beginning to the end of the jnece. They were originally 
eriiibited at funerals, when one or more persons In burlesque represented 
tile life of the deeeased person. They were .afterwards pekoimed in the 
puhUc theatres, as well as in private houses. Becius Laberius, and Publiu s 
Syrqs; were the most distinguished writers of thfem. 

ITie Pr4Xtor buys.]—Ver. 508. It was the duty of the Prsetor, or 
the dSdiles, to provide, mimes and plays at the public expense, for repre¬ 
sentation at the games and festivi^. The Andiia of Terence was act^ at 
the Megalesian games. 

Their boards.]—517. *Sua pulfiia.’ The 'pulpitum* meani* 
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in its Mimes whatever it pleases ? My songs, as trell, have 
many a time been represented in the dance many a time 
have they arrested thy attention. 

As in truth, in thy abode the ancient figures of heroes ore 
resplendent, painted by the artist’s hand; so, in a certain spot 
therCi there is a little picture, which shows the variety of poa* 
turcs and figures which belong to Venus. And as the son of 
Telamon sits, expressing his anger in his countenance,‘and the 
barbarous mother is conceiving crime in her very eyes; so 
dripping Venus is wringing her wet hair with her fingers, and 
seems but now covered with the waters that gave her birth. 

Others recite warfare, armed with its blood-stained weapons; 
some, too, sing the exploits of thy family, some thy own. 
Penurious nature confined me within narrow limits, and gave 
but little strength to my genius. And yet he who was the for¬ 
tunate author of thy .^neid introduced his arms and his hero®’ 
to a Tyrian intrigue: and no subject is more read of, througH- 
out the whole work, than love united by unlawful ties. The 
'Kimc poet had before, when a youth, sportively related in his 
verse the soft flames of Phillis and of Amaryllis. I, long since, 
erred by one composition; a fault that is not recent endures a 
punishment inflicted thus late. I had already published my 
poems, when of Equestrian rankf so many times, according to 
my privilege, in review, I passed thee unmolested, who, at the 
verij timet was the inquirer into criminal charges. Is it^ then, 
possible that the writings which, in my want of prudence, I 
supposed would not injure me when young, have now been 
my ruin in my old age? This late vengeance for a work 
written so long since, is superfluous, and the punishment is far 
removed from the time when it was merited. 

That thou mayst not, however, suppose that all my works 

that part of the stage which was nearest to the orch^tra, and where the 
actors stood when they were addressing the audience. 

In the (fanee.'] —Ver. 519. Love scenes, taken from the mythology, 
were acted in pantoniimic^nce, to the recitation' of \^rds written by the 
■ poets of the day. This text was called the * canticum/ and was frequently 
written in the Greek tongue. Ovid here shows that he had been the contf' 
poser of * cautica' for the public amusement. 

^ 7%e barbarous mot/ier.]—Ter. 526. Medea, who slew her children 
in revenge against Jason. Her stoiy has been already referred to in tho 
INotes. . ' 

Arms and his Aero.1—Ver. 534. He here afludes to thecommendi^ 
lines of th« ;feti<»id of Virgil, ‘Armu’Virumqiiie cano.*^ 
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arc thus loose, I have often fitted ample sailsto my bark; 
I have written the books of six months Fasti, and themselves 
as many in number and each book comes to an ehd with its 
month. My fate interrupted that work ; that work, too, de¬ 
dicated under thy name, Ceesm*, and consecrated to thee. I have 
produced also a poem of kings®^ for the tragic buskin ; and 
#^«^Jbiiskixi employs such expressions as, in its ^avity, it ought 
to use. "The transformation, too, of bodies into new shapes 
has been sung of by inc, although a finishing hand has boon 
wanting to the wodc. And I wish that thou wouldst relieve thy 
mind but a little of its anger, and order, at thy leisure, a few 
Ihies of this work to be read to thee. A few Ihies, in wliicli, 
commencing from the earliest origin of the world, I have 
brought the work down, Cscsar, to thy times: thou wouldst then 
behold how much spirifthou thyself hast given me, and with 
what devotion of mind I sing of thee and thine. 

No one have I pulled to pieces in spiteful verses, nor does 
my poetry contain a charge against any one. In my inno¬ 
cence, I have abstained from witticisms steeped in gall; not a 
letter is there tainted with a venomous sarcasm. Among so 
many thousands of our people’, so many thousands of our 
writings, I am the only one whose own Muse® has been his ruin. 

I do not suppose, then, that any Roman will rejoice at my mis¬ 
fortunes, but rather^ that many have taken them to heart. It 
transcends my belief, that any one could trample on me, 
when prostrate, if any regard has been had to my innocence. 

On these and other eonsiderationst I entreat that thy divine 
Majesty may be moved, 0- Father, 0 thou care and salvation 
of thy country. I prey not to return to Ausonia, except, per¬ 
haps, at a futrft'e day, when thou shalt he prevailed on, by the 
lengthened duration of my punishment. I pray for a safer 
place of exile, and one a little less disturbed, that my punish¬ 
ment may be commensurate with my transgression. 

^ cdnple Vcr. 548. alludes to his Metamorphoses, 

which he composed in. the Hexame^, or Heroic measure; and to Im 
Fasti, which treat of more serious subjects. 

*« number.] —Ver. 549. This poasibl)' is the proper transla* 
a une which has- caused much trouble to commentators. In the life 
. ^ w poet prefixed to the work, will be found some remarks on this line, 
iaS its possible meaning. . 

‘ ® Al pom qf Yjer.' 553.. He here speaks of the tragedy of 

Medea, which he composed, but which has nbt come doyni to ns. 

^ Triiose own Mvae.]—Ver. 568. Literally, * my owa Calliope,* tbfi 
of one Muse being used instead of them alL 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


ELEGY 1. 

Ths Poet seuds his book to Rome, in neglected and sordid attire, and 
represents it as wandering through various parts of the city, and praying 
Augustus to pardon the Poet, pining in exile. When it finds tW it is 
rejected by all, it requests the hands of the Plebeians to receive it^ 
and afford it a place of shelter. 

I, the book of a trembling exile, sent hither, am come to this 
City; give me a sootliing hand in my weariness, friendly reader; 
fear not that by chance 1 should prove a disgrace to thee; 
there is no line in this sheet that gives precepts for love. 
I'he fortune of my master is not of that kind that he ought, 
in his wretchedness, to gloss it over with any jesting. That 
work, too, which once, to his cost, hp sportively composed in 
his youthful years, he now, too late, alas! condemns and 
abhors. Look at my contents: thou wilt see nothing here 
but what is sorrowful, in verses befitted to their circum¬ 
stances. That my limping, verses’' halt in each alternate line, 
cither the nature of the measure, or the length of my journey, 
is the cause. I am neither yellow with cedar oil, nor 
smoothed with the pumice stone; ’tis because*! was ashamed 
to be more gay than my master. The reason why my 
smeared letters have blots scattered over them is, that the poet 
himself has disfigured the work with his tears. If, perchance, 
anything shall appear not to be expressed in the' Latin idiom, 
the land in which he wrote me was a^barbarous one. Tell 
me, my readers, if it is not a trouble to you, whither 1 must 
go, and what abodes in this City I, a stranger book, must seek. 

^ My limpitig verses.^ — Yet, 11. Alluding to the alternating 
of the Hexameter and Pentameter lio^ The lemsrk is hut spoor attempt 
atvit. V.' - r , ' 
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When I had stealthily said thus much with a stamluering 
tongue, there w'as hardly even one person who would shi w me 
the way. ** May the Gods® grant thee what they hanre notlgiven, 
my parent, to be able to live at thy ease in thy own coo ntry. 
Lead on, I pray, for I follow j although, weary, I am coi le by 
land and sea from a distant region." He obeyed mif re^ vest, 
and conducting me, he said, This is the Fonim of Ca s^; 
this is the way which derives its name from the Sacred r tes.® 
This is the shrine of Vesta, which contains the Palhiuiium 
and the eternal fire"; this was the little palace of tlie an 3ient 
Numa." Then, bearing to the right, he said, “ That is th( gate 
of i^e Paladum; this is Jupiter Stator’s temple: on this spot 
was Borne first founded." Wlule I was admiring each object, 
1 beheld a portal gorgeous with shining arms, and a habita¬ 
tion worthy of a Deity. “ Is this the house of Jove ?” said I, 
for a wreath of oak-leaves caused a presentiment in my mind 
for taking it to be such. When I learned w’ho was its owner, 
I said, I am not deceived, and it is true that this is the house 
of the great Jove. But why is the gate wreathed with the laurel 
fastened to it, and why does the overshadowing tree surround 
the doors of majesty ? Is it because this one house has deserved 
everlasting triumphs ? or is it because it has been ever beloved 
by the Leucadian God?^ Is it that it is festive itself, or be¬ 
cause it makes everything joyful? or is that an emblem 
of the peace which it has bestowed on all lands ? As the 
laurel is always green, and is not plucked with withering 
leaves ; has tliat houset in like manner, perpetual glory ? The 
cause of the wreath thus placed above, testified by an in¬ 
scription, declares that the citizens were saved by his aid. 
Add, most excellent Father, one citizen to the number of the 
saved; one whef, banished afar, lies prostrate in the remotest 
regions. In him, not criminality, but hxs own inadvertence, gave 
occasion for that pimishment, which he confesses himself 

^ May the God$.'] —V^. 23. Thesotari} supposed to be the words of 
the Book to the person who has pointed out to it the way. 

■ * The '^aered rites.]—^Ven 25. The ‘ via Sacra^ received that name 
from, the ^aty being there concluded between Rt^ulus and Tatius, which 
waM^^t^tfded by the performance of sacriflee. 

'4 -LeucOdian Qod,'] —^Ver. Apollo is so called, from apromon- 

m the isle of Leucodia, where AugUBtus consecrated a temple to hin^ 
the battle of Ac^iim. 
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to have deserved. Wretched me; I both dread the place, and 
1 venerate its master, and th^^vritin'g on me shakes with tre- 
mii^us fear. Dost thou perceive how my paper becomes white 
with a pallid colour ? Dost thou behold how my alternating 
feet tremble? That thou, house of Caesar, one day appeased 
by my parent, mayst always be seen under the same meters, 
is my prayer.” 

Thence, in similar manner, 1 was led by lofty steps to the white 
temple, situate on high, of Apollo the unshorn God; where the 
descendants of Belus* and their barbarous father, with his drawn 
sword, stand as statues, alternately with the columns of foreign 
marble; and wkercy ihose things wliich the ancients and the 
moderns have conceived in their learned breasts, are made 
public for the inspection of readers.® I sought my brothers, 
those, forsooth, excepted, whom my parent would fain wish he 
had never begotten. As I was seeking them in vain, the 
keeper appointed over that place ordered me to leave the 
holy spot. 

I turned my steps to another temple, adjoining to the 
neighbouring theatre; this, too, was not allowed to be ap¬ 
proached by my feet. Liberty did not permit me to touch her 
halls, which, first of all, were thrown open' for the reception 
of learned works. The destinies of my wretched author ex¬ 
tend to his progeny, and we, his children, suffer the exile which 
he himscL’ has endured. Perhaps Caesar, prevailed upon in 
length of time, will one day be less severe with us and with 
him. Ye Gods, I pray, and thou Caesar too, (indeed, to the. 
rest I direct not my entreaties), listen, most powerful God, to 
my prayers. Meanwhile, since a public place has been denied 
me, let it be allowed me to lurk in some private spot. And 
do you, hands of the Plebeians, if it is permitted, receive my 
verses, ashamed through the disgrace of their rejection. 

t 

® Descendants of Belus.l —Ver. 62. The Danaides are so called, as 
Belus the father of Danaus, of whom they were the daughters. 

® Inspection of readers.'] —^Ver. 64. He alludes to the Library wMrii 
, Augustus had founded on the. Palatine hill, in a wing of his palace, and 
from which the works of Ovid were excluded. 

^ Thrown open.]—Ver. 7\. Asinius Pollio founded the . Temple ol. 
Liberty, and in it established the drst j^blie library, at Re^. ' 
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‘Thb Poet laments his destiny^ yrhich has compelled him in exQe to visit 
tlie Scythian regions, and he complains that neither Apollo nor the 
Muses aided him, who was their priest. He says, that his life is spent 
in tears and lamentation, and entreats the Gods to permit him to die. 

Was it then ordained, by my destiny, that I should visit 
Scythia and the land which lies under the Lycaonian pole ? 
And did not you, Pierian maids, nor thou, son of Latona, 
,a learned body, ^ve aid to your priest ? Is it of no* avail to 
me, that I sportively composed without any real ground of 
offence, and that my Muse was more canton than my mode of 
life ? But Pontus, pinched with perpetual frost, confines me, 
after I have undergone many a danger, by sea and by laud. 
I, who avoided business, and was bom to careless ease, who 
formerly was delicate, and unable to endure fatigue, am now 
suffering in the extreme; and yet neither could seas without 
harbours, nor varied modes of travel, put an end to me. 
My mind bore up, too, under my misfortunes; for, from it, my 
body derived strength, and endured things almost beyond 
endurance. 

But while I was tossed to and fro by wind and waves, 
occupation beguiled my cares and the sadness of my heart. 
WTien iny wanderings were CQpcluded, and the fatigue of 
travelling had ceased, and the land of my exile was reached 
by me, then my only pleasure was in weeping, and a 
shower flowed from my eyes, not less than the stream from the 
wintry snows. The iloman City and my home recur to me, 
and longing for mij f.yrmer haunts, and whatever remains 
connected with me in that City, now lost to me. Ah, wretched 
me! that so oft the gate of my tomb should We been 
knocked, at, and yet at no time opened ! Why did I escape. 
■ so many weapons, and why did no storm, when so often 
’threatening, overwhelm my wretched head? 

Ye Gods, whom I experience as too (constant in your hostility, 
'who]^ 'bhc Divinity has as partners hi his wrath, urge on, 1 
niy liupring destiny, and forbid the gates of death 
longer olosed to me. « 
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ELEGY III. 

Ovid, writing to his wife, from his j[dace of exile, excases himself, heti&use 
the letter is written in handwriting not his own. He says that it is a 
matter of necessity, on account of the ill healtli with wh^h he is 
Rfllicted; and he then enlarges upon his miseries. Of all these, he says 
that the greatest is, to be (lebarred from her society. He gives direc¬ 
tions for his bones to he carried to Home in a little um, and composes 
an Epitaph to be inscribed thereon. 

If, perchance, you are wondering why this letter of mine is 
written by the hand of another, ’tis because I was ill. Ill, 
too, at the very extremity of an unknown region, and almost 
ill doubt of my life. What, do you suppose, aro my feelings, 
now placed here in this dreadful country, between the Sauro- 
nintse and the Getce ? I can neither endure the open air, nor 
can I accustom myself to the water here j and the country 
itself is repulsive to I know not what degree. Myliabitation 
is not sufiicicntly convenient; the food here is unsuited for 
an invalid, and there is no one to relieve disease by the art of 
Apollo. There is no friend nigh'to console me, no one to be¬ 
guile my moments with his conversation, as they slowly creep 
along. I am lying here worn out, among the remotest tribes 
and regions ; and whatever is at a distance, now recurs to me, 
thus indisposed. And though all things so recur; yet you, 
my wife, are cliief of all, and occupy more than your equal 
share in my heart. I address you far away; my voice names 
you only j no night, no day comes to me without you. They 
even say, that I-speak so wildly, that your name in ever 
on.my wandering bps. If at any time, my mouth being closed, 
my voice fails me, scarcely to be restored by poiu’iiig wine 
down my throat, any one should tell me that ms mistress is 
come, I should arise at mice, and the hope of seeiny you would 
be a source of strength to me. 

1 am then in doubts as to my life ; are you, perchance, for¬ 
getful of me, there, at a distance, passing a happy life ? You 
are not doing so, 1 affirm it; lam sure, 0 dearest one! that 
without me life is only passet^ in sadness by you. 

If, however, KUy fate has completed the number of yetfrs 
which it was destined to complete, and end of my so 
very near at hand, how grand a thing was it, ye 66ds, to 
spare a man on the point of deathl at 1 might have re- 
reived sepulture in my native land. Either my punishment 
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might have been delayed to the moment of my deaths or an 
accelerated end might have forestalled my exile. Unscathed, 
I might but lately haye well left this world in happiness ; hui 
now, my life has been granted ine, that I might die an exile. 

ShaU I then depart, so far away in unknown regions? and will 
ileath be embittered by the very spot ? Will my body not waste 
away on my wonted couch ? will there be no one to lamrtit me at 
ray sepulture ? and will not a few moments be added to my 
life, as the tears of my wife fall upon my face ? And shall \ 
give no last injunctions ? And shall no friendly hand close 
ray failing eyes, amid the sobs attending my last moments ? 
But shall barbarian earth cover this head, unlamcnted, without 
funereal rites, and without the honour of a tomb ? 

And will you not, when you hear of it, be afflicted to the 
greatest degree; and tutU you not beat your faithful bosom with a 
trembling hand ? And will you not, as you vainly stretch your 
arms in this direction, call upon the departed name of your 
wretched husband ? Yet desist from tearing your cheeks, and 
rend not your hair* I shall not then, my hfe,® have been torn 
from you for the first time. When I left my country, fancy ' 
that then I died ; that was the first and the more grievous death 
to me. Now, if you but could, (but you cannot), rejoice, best 
of wives, that my many troubles are ended in deatli. As far as 
you can, dimmish your griefs, by enduring them with a coura¬ 
geous heart, evils against wliich you have already had your 
mind too well prepared. And’oh! that my soul would perish 
with my body, and that no part of me would escape tlie con¬ 
suming pile ! For if my immortal spirit soars aloft into the 
vacant air, and the words of the. Samian sage® are true, a 
Roman shade will be wandering amid Sarmatian ghosts, and 
will ever be a stranger amid uncivilized spirits. 

'^Yet do you cause my bones to be brought back in a little um, 
a^d thus r shall not be an exile, even when dead. No one for¬ 
bids'thee. 'The Theban sister placed her slain brother in^ the 
tomb, even when the king forb^e And do you mingle 

—V**". 52. *IuXmea,Ms litqrally, ‘my light;' it may be 
traanj^ed life,' or * my angel.' 

Samian saseJl-r-y cr. f2. Namely, Pytliagoras, who was a native 
o£.S^o 8, and ta^ht the doettine of the' iinmortality of the soul, and of 
Us inhabiting mions bodies iiu, succession. 

. “ IrAett the kin^ forbade ft.)—Ver. 68. Antigone, in spite of the 
orders of Creon, bimed tbe body of her brother, Btcocles, and was put to 
death for tills act of .'itTcction 
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them with leaves and powdered amomum,” and place them, 
when inurned, in the ground near the City. And cut an insmp* 
tion in large characters on the marble of my tomb, which the 
traveller may read with glanping eye ;—” I who lie here, the 
poet Naso, the sportive composer of tender loves, was undone 
through my own genius. And let it not be a hardship for 
thee, the* passer-by, who has felt what is love, to say, * May the 
bones of Naso repose here in peace.* ** 

This is enough for mj inscription; for, indeed, my hooka 
are greater and more lasting memorials of me. And these, 1 
trust, although tliey have injured him, will give fame and 
lasting years to the author. But do you perform the funereal 
rites tor nie when dead, and offer chaplets wet with your tears. 
Although the fire shall have changed my body into ashes, yet 
tlie sad dust will be sensible of your pious affection. 

Fain would I write more ; but my voice, weary with speaking, 
and my parched tongue, deny me strengtli to dictate. Receive 
the farewell uttered liy mo, perhaps for the last time, and which 
applies not to the lot of him who sends it ypu. 

ELEGY IV. 

Thk Poet advises his dearest friend, whom he is afraid to name, to avoid 
the abodes of the great, and the society of the powerful; and says, that 
though they have it in their power to help others, they give no assist¬ 
ance, but rather canse injury. He then extols the constancy of his 
friend, which has never flagged in the time of adversity; and recounting 
the miseries of his exile, he entreats his friends to give him all the as- 
sistance in their {lOwcr. 

Oh thou,! always beloved by m^but especiallytnedi in adversity, 
after my fortunes were ruined; if thou puttest any faith in a 
man taught by experience, live for thyself, and keep at a 
distance from the names of the ^eat. Live for thyself, and, 
BO far as thou caust, avoid splendour. It is from a resplendent 
heaven that the ruthless lightning descends. For although 
the powerful alone ore able to aid, if one of them can do thee 
harm, he would not choose rather to do thee a service. The sail- 

iimomum.]—Ver. 69. This was a sinall dirub found in Amaoia, 
with fruit like a cluster of-grapes, and leaves like the white vine, of which 
the Romans" made a fragrant ointment.' It was ttSed in the process em- 
b^ming; the word * mummy * is a comqpto of * stmohuw.* 
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yard, hanging low, escapes the wintry storms, and wide sails 
cause more fear than small ones. Thou beholdest how 
light cork floats on the surface of the water, whereas the 
hc.nvy weight sinks, together itself, the net attached thereto. 

in, now the adviser, had only been formerly advised of these 
things, I, perhaps, should now have been in the City in which 
I ouglit to be. .Wliilo I lived in intimacy with thee; while a 
getitlc breeze was bearing me on, this bark of mine ran through 
stiU MMters. The man that falls on s.mooth ground (scarcely, 
however, does such a thing happen), falls so, that when he has 
touched the ground, he can rise again; but the wretched 
Elpcnor,^* falling from the top of the house, met his king as a 
miserable phantom. MTiy did it happen that Dmdalus waved 
his wings in safety, whereas Icarus impressed the boundless 
w^aters with his name ? It is because the latter soared jdoft; 
and the former at a more humble distance. And yet did 
not they each of them have wings for himself? 

Uelievc me, he who has the good fortune to escape notice lives 
tlie happiest life, and every one ought to live within liis means. 
Enmedes^^ would not have been deprived of his son -if, in his 
foily, he had not hankered after the horses of AchiUes. And 
Merops^"* wouldnot havescen his son in flames, and his daughters 
changed into trees, had he, as being his father, owned Phaeton. 
Do thou, too, always shun what is too lofty, and, remembering 
my determination, gather in thy sjiils. For thou deservest to 
paa^ along the course of life without a stumbling foot, and to 
enjoy a happier lot. That I should entertain these wislies for 
thee, thou deservest for tliy kind affection, and thy fidelity 
that will adhere to me at all times. 1 beheld thee, bewailing 
my destiny, with such a countenance as may be supposed to 
have been presented by my own visage. I beheld thy tears 

Elpenor,'\‘^eT. 19. WJiea Ulysses and his companions were fleeing 
ffoin the realms of Circe, Elpciior, vrho was intoxicated, fell from a height 
and broke neck. 

—^Ver. 27. Dolon, the son o^Eumedes, having stipulated 
tha|Jie sKould receive the horses of Aclillles as his reward, went as a spy 
Grecian camp, where he was slain by Diomedes and Ulysses. 

. ^ knd Jliferops.j-r-Ver. 30. He was the husband of Clymene, wdio, by 
AptSflo,. became tbe mother of Phaeton. The meaning is, that if Phaeton 
had been contented to be owned by Meropsas Ms son, he would not have 
been tempted to guide the chariot of Apollo, and so might have Avoided Jug 
unhappy fate. 
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as they fell over my face; at the time that I drank in thy 
words breathing constancy. And now thou defcndest thy 
distant friend with energy, and dost alleviate evils that can 
hardly be alleviated in any degree. Live on, without envy; 
pass in obscurity thy tranquil years, and attach thy equals 
to thyself in friendship. Love, too, the name of thy own 
Naso, the only ]part of him which is not yet exiled. The 
Scythian Pontus confines the rest of him. The land nearest 
to the Constellation of the Brymanthian She-bear, pinched 
with hard frosts, confines me. Bosphorus and Tanais, and the 
swamps of Scythia, and a few other names of a region almost 
unknown, are beyond. Further than these, there is nothing 
but uninhabitable cold. Alas! bow near to me is the end of 
the earth ! But my country is afar; afar my dearest wife; 
and whatever, besides these two, was delightful to me. Yet so 
are they afar from me, that, in my mind, those can aU be seen 
whom, bodily, it is not possible to touch. Before my eyes, 
Hit my home, the City, and the aspect of the various spots ; 
and then follows, in order, cverytliing as it happens in its 
appropriate place. The form of my wife, as though she 
were present, is before ray eyes. She both increases my 
misfortunes and she alleviates them. She increases them, be¬ 
cause she is absent j she aUeviates them, by shewing her 
aftection; and she bears with firmness the burden tliat is 
imposed on her. 

You, too, my friends, remain attached to my heart; you, whom 
I long to mention, each by name. But cautious fear restrains 
this act of duty, and I believe that you would prefer not to be 
inserted in my lines. Once you were anxious for it; and it 
was as good as a pleasing mark of distinction, for your names 
to be read in my compositions. But, as now it is a matter of 
doubt, I will address each one'in my own thoughts, and to none 
of you will The a cause of apprehension. My verses, shall 
betray my concealed fiiends by no hint; *if any one has been 
attached to me in secret, let him still be attached. But know 
that although I am removed to a distant land, you are riways 
present to my thoughts. So far as each of you can, do alle¬ 
viate my misfortunes in some degree: and refuse not a faithful 
hand to me, thus prostrate. May Fottune be ever propitious 
to you; and may you never, experiencing a similar lo^ have 
to implore the aid of others^ 
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ELEGY V. 

Ovid praises the constancy of his friend, which he had experienced in 
adversity, and declares that the remembrance of it will never be effaced 
from his memory. He confesses that he entertains some slight hopes, 
that Augustus will one day be pacified, and make his exile more 
endurable. 

The extent of my acqaamtanccBliip with thee was not great, so 
that thou mightst have concealed it without any difficulty, hadst 
thou not united me to thyself in closer ties, while my bark, 
perchance, sped on with favouring gales, "Viniien I fell, and 
aU fled throu^i fear of my wreck, and turned their backs upon 
my aequaintaiicesliip, thou didst dare to touch a body struck 
by the bolts of Jove, and to enter the threshold of a woe- 
stricken house. And that, thou, a recent acquaintance, and 
known by no prolonged intimacy, didst do, which scarcely two 
or three of my old friends did for wretched me. I beheld thy 
alarmed countenance, and I marked what I saw. J beheld 
thy face bedewed with tears, and more pale than my own; and, 
seeing thy tears as they fell at each W'ord, 1 drank in those 
tears with my face, those words with my ears. I felt, too, thj 
arms, as they hung around my sorrowing neck, and thy kisses, 
mingled with the sound of thy sobs. By thy efforts, too, Carus, 
in my absence, am I dcfended. Thou knowest that-Carus is 
in the stead of thy real name. I receive, besides, many tokens 
of thy evident kindness, that will never be effaced from my heart. 
May the Gods grant thee power ever to defend thy friends, 
ana mayst thou assist them on a more fortunate occasion. 

But if, in the mean time, thou makest inquiry what I, a 
jruined man, am doing in these parts, (and I may suppose 
that thou dost make the inquiry), I am influenced by a slighi 
hope (and do not thou deprive me of it) that the offended 
Majesty of the God can be ap^ieased. Whether I am rash in 
my expectations, or whether it is possible to attain that object, 
do ^ou prove to me, I pray, that what I desire is ^possible. 
And,, whatever eloquence of language thou possessest, employ 
purpose of showing that my wishes may possibly 
attain success. For the greater'any one is, the more placable 
ir’^he in anger, and a noble disposition easily receives an 
impression. It is sufficient for the nohl^-hearted lion to have 
Drought the body to ground ; the contest is ended when the 
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enemy lies prostrate. But the wolf and the disgusting bears 
attack even the dying, and so does each wild beast that is in¬ 
ferior in nobleness ^ blood. What have we greater at Troy 
than the brave Achilles ? He was not proof against the tears 
of the Dardanian old man.^® Porus/® and the ceremonial of 
the celebrated funeral, show how great was the clemency of the 
Emathian general. And not to mention cases where the wrath 
of mortals has been turned into milder feelings j he who once 
was her enemy, is now the son-in-law of Juno. Besides,‘it is 
impossible that I can despair of some favour, as the cause of 
my puiiisliment is not one deserving of deatli. The life of 
Caesar, which is «a life belonging to the whole world, has not 
been attempted by me, endeavouring to spread universal ruin. 
I have said nothing, nor has my tongue uttered threats; and 
no profane words have been let sHp, in excess of wine. \ am 
punished, because my unguarded eyes were witnesses o^ sin; 
and my crime is, that I had eyes. For my part, 1 cannot 
entirely defend my fault; but mistake embraces a part of my 
accusation. A hope therefore remains, that that will cause 
him to moderate my punishment, on the terms of a change 
of the place of my exile. I pray that the brilliant Light¬ 
bearing star^ the forerunner of the beauteous Sun, may bring 
on that day, pressing onward his steed. 


ELEGY VI, 

The Poet praises the constancy of bis friend, and says, that even if he 
wished, he is not able to conceal it; and tliat if he had applied to him 
for advice, he might still have been in safety. He entreats him to pa¬ 
cify Augustus, that he may obtain a change of his place of exile, and he 
asserts that he has been guilty of no crlmiiiality. 

Thou neither deslrest, my dearest friend, nor canst thou, 
shouldst thou perchance desire it, conceal the ties of our 
friendship. For so long as it was permitted me, no one was 

Dardanten old man.]—Ver. 38. This was Priam, on the occasion of 
his begging the body of Hector team. Achilles. 

Porus?^ —^Ver. 39. Poras was; a prince of India) Who was conquered 
by Alexander the Great. The lattCr, in admiration of Ms courier be¬ 
stowed on 1dm a laiger kingdom than that of which he had prol^ugly 
deprived him. The same conqueror hononred the body of Bodiu, bis 
adversary, with a gorgeous funeral. Bmathia Was the ancient name of 
Macedonia, of which country Alemder w^ tbc king. 
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dearer to me than thee, nor ^as any one in all the City more 
intimate "Vk- iih thee than myaelf; and that was so well proved to 
the public, that oiu’ friendship was alhiost better known, than 
thou and I were^ ourselves. The kindness that exists in thy 
mind tt^wards tliy friends, is known to the man w'hoin thou 
makest thy friend. Thou wast wont to conceal nothing, so that 
I was not conscious of it; and thou didst impart many things 
to be concealed in my breast. Thou, too, wast tlie only one 
to whom I used to tell whatever secrets I had, except that one 
which has proved my ruin. Iladst thou loiown that, as well, 
thou wouldst have been blessed with thy friend in safety, aud- 
I should have been saved, my friend, by thy advice. But, 
doubtless, my destinies dragged me onwards to destruction, 
and closed every avenue to my own benefit. 

However, whetlier by caution I could have avoided this 
misfortune, or whether no reasoning is able to control destiny, 
still do thou, most closely united to me by lengthened intimacy, 
and thyaelf almost the greatest object of my regrets, keep me 
in remembrance ; and, if favour has given thee any intluencc, 
make use of it, I pray, in mv behalf; so that the auger of the 
olfendcd Deity may be less violent, and my punishment maybe 
lessened by a cliaiigc of locality. And this I ask thee^ since 
there is no criminality in my heart, and mistake holds the chief 
place in my offence. It is no light matter, nor is it safe to say, 
by what accident my eyes became acquainted with so shocking 
a disaster. My mind, too, shudders at that time, as though at 
its own wounds, and by the recollection, my grief itscU’ is 
renewed. Whatever can be productive of such disgrace, is 
proper to be concealed In the obscurity of the night. I will, 
then, mention nothing, except that I offended; but that from 
that fault no advantage was sought to be gained by me; and 
that my offence ought j-ather to be styled foolishness, if you 
would give a thing its proper name. And if this is not the 
truth, seek some other place, where I may be stUl more dis¬ 
tant, and Jet this region be but a city suburb in comparimn 
to it. > 1 ./ 
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ELEGY VII. 

The Poet, writing to a young lady named Pcrilla, says that, badly as lie 
has been treated by them, he is still devoting himself to the Muses; 
and he exhorts her by similar pursuits to aspire to immortality. He 
tells her that her native gTaca and beauty will depart in old age, but 
that the endowments of the intellict arc immortal. 

a 

Mt tetter, now you are finished, go forthwith, the faithful 
messenger of my w'ords, to salute Perilla.” You will either find 
her sitting w'ith her charming mother, or among her books 
and her !^^uses. ' Whatever she shall be doing, she wdll leave 
it, when she knows that you have come; there will be no 
delay; she will ask why you have come, and what I am doing? 
You will say that I am living ; hut in such a‘way that I would 
prefer not to be living; and you will say, that my woes 
have not been alleviated in such a length of time; that I 
have returned to the Muses, though they have proved my 
ruin, and that I am fitting my words to alternate measures. 
Do you say, too, “ Why dost tliou apply thyself to ordinary pur¬ 
suits, and ■why dost thou compose Icnrucd poems in Greek, and 
after a manner not that of thy country? For nature, with the 
Destinies, has granted thee chaste manners, and rare endow^- 
ments and genius.” I was the first that led thy yenius to the 
Pegasian streams, lest the spring of gushing W'ater sliould un¬ 
fortunately be wasted. I was the first to perceive it in thy tender 
years, when, yet a girl; and, as is seen, I was the guide and the 
companion of this tendency. Therefore, if the same fires still 
dwell in thy breast, the Lesbian Sappho will be the only poetess 
to excel thy works. But I fear that my fortune may now 
retard thee, and that thy spirit may flag after my downfall. 
While there w'as the opportunity, often didst tliou read thy own 
works to me; often did I read mine to thee. I either gave my at¬ 
tention to the verses thou hadst just composed, or when thou 

PerillaJ] —^Ver. 1. Some commentators ' have finpposed that Pe- 
rilla was the daughter of Ovid. There does not appear any indication of 
such a fact in this Elegy; and he seems rather to speak of her in terms of 
admiration than of the affection of a parent'^or his daughter. He Would 
hardly be content with a mere alluidon to his wife, as being her 'dulcis 
mater,’ and then saying more about her. The name of hk daughter is 
nowhere to be found. ■. 

* * _A 
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hadst neglected to do so, 1 was the cause of a blusli.^^ Perhaps, 
after my example, because luy books injured me, thou, too, hast 
traced retribution in phnlshm^Ut. Lay aside thy fears, 
. Perilla; only let no won^ astray, or learn from thy 

writings how to lovQ. 

Lay aside, then, mo^t learned girl, all. grounds for sloth- 
fuhiess, and return to the liberal arts and to thy pursuits. 
Tiiat beautiful form will be spoiled by length of years, and 
the wrinkle of age will be on thy antiquated brow. Wither¬ 
ing old age, too, wWch comes with noiseless step, -tml lay 
his hand on thy good looks. And whim any one shall say, 
“ She muse was a beauty,” thou wilt grieve and wilt complain 
lliat thy mirror is deceitful. Thy means are hut moderate, 
although thou art most deserving, of^ great wealth ; but fancy 
tliat thy means are equal in amount to immense riches. For, 
in good truth. Fortune both gives to wliora she pleases, and 
takes aw'ay again; and he is Irus“ on a , sudden, who was 
Croesus the moment before. Why should I enter into details ? 
We,have nothing that is not perishable, except the blessings of 
the heart and of the intellect. - Behold how X aai deprived of 
my Country, yourselves, and my home, and Aow'everything lia^s 
been torn from me that conld be taken away; and yet 1 
iiave my genius as my companion’ and soimce of enjoy¬ 
ment ; over this, Caesar could hold no sway. Let who pleases 
put an end to my life with the cruel, swmrd, yet when I am 
dead, my fame will survive me, and, so long as victorious Rome, 
sprung from Mars, shall look dd\i^i froAi the LUls on the whole 
earth subdued, my writings wUl be r6ad. And do tliou too, 
whom may a happier result of thy studies await, so far as thou 
cauiit, avoid extinction in time to obme. 


EL$GY VIII. 


Hw afi^^liAthis loi^g to revisit lus countiy and his friends is so gr^t, 
tW h$'coiiid,|knd fpine instant^eons means of tronsp^ing 

iums^ibithei:. ^^He sjieaks 6t the wretchedness of his exile, and prays 
, tha| Gie^ one di^ modify his anger, and assign him a more en- 
dui^hia MaiiC'bf banismnent. 

At this instant could I w^h to ascend the chariot of Tripto- 
kmuSf ^vhO'' planted the unknown seed in the ground then 

1: V«*A.]-^Ver. 26. Probably, by reason of his blaming her 

rer 'hcr^l^eness, and her neglect of the Muses. 

irbs.,]—Wer. 42. He was a beggar of Ithaca, and a dependant of the . 
suitors of'Penelope. tJlysse^ slew him vrith a blow of his £st. His name 
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unused to it* At this moment could, 1 wish;to harness the 
dragon>steeds of Medea, which she had, Corinth, at her di^t 
from thy citadel. At this moment could I wish to assume tlio 
waving wings, either thine, OTerseus, or |hine, 0 Dsedalos; that, 
the thin air yielding to my flight* I might on a sudden hehold 
the delightful soil of my mtive land, and the face of my de¬ 
serted home, and ray companions that still remember me, and, 
chief of all, the dear features of my wife. 

Fool! why, with thy childish desires, dost thou vainly hanker 
after that which no day brings thee, or will bring thee i If this 
must ever be thy ai’dent desire,•pray to the divine power of 
Augustus, and address in prayer that God, whose wrath thou 
hast experienced: he is able to give thee both the wpgs 
and the sw'ift chariot. Should-he grant thy return, at once 
th6u wilt be fitted with wings. 

Should I pray for these things, (and more I cannot pray 
■for,) I fear that my prayers would be too exorbitant. Perhaps, 
at a future day, when his anger shall have expended itself, 
this favour will have to be asked by me with anxious mind; 
meantime, what is loss than that, but equal to an ample boon 
to me, would that he would order me to depart from thi^ region 
to any other place: neither the climate, nor the water, nor the 
soil, nor the air agrees with me, and a peiqietual weakness per¬ 
vades my body. Whether it is that the contagion of a dis¬ 
eased mind affects my limbs, or whether the cause of my illness 
lies in the situation of the place: soon as I arrived in Pontus, 
sleeplessness distressed me; my leanness scarcely kept my 
bones covered, and food became repulsive to my palate. That 
hue w liich exists in leaves smitten with the first cold in autumn, 
and which the fresh-come winter has nipped, the same do my 
limbs present. I obtain relief by no medicines, and sonic 
occasion for complaining misery is never wanting. 

I am not more healthy in my mind than in my body; both 
of them are ^ually affected wiw infirmity, and twofold ills do 
I endure. Tne hideous aspect of my fate haunts me, and 
stands before my eyes to be scanned, just as if it were a body 
^ that could he seen. When I look on the spot, the manners of 

altenvards became a proverbial exj^j^easion £&r a ^ggar. was the . 

rich Icing of Lydia, wbo was conquered by Cjitob' the Greats ,His wealth 
was so epormons that his name passed into a proverb, meaning the very 
eonverse of that of Irus. 
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tbe peoplC) their dress, and their language, and it occurs to me 
•what I am, and wliat I have been, so great is my desire for 
death that I complain of the wrath of Caesar, because he did 
not avenge his grievances widi the sword; but since he has 
once satisfied his hatred by legal means,may my exile, I pray, 
become more tolerable by*a change of situation. 


ELEGY IX. 

» 

11c sho'ws that the Grecians founded cities on the Getic shores, and in¬ 
forms us that they ga\ c its name to the city of Tomi. , 

Hebe too, jthen, do Grecian cities exist: who could have 
believed it! here, among the names of savage barbarism. 
Hither, too, have conic fhe colonists sent from Miletus,* and 
among the Getae have they founded Grecian homes. But the’ 
ancient name of this spot, and one, older than the city built' 
here, -was clearly derived from tbc murder of Absyrtus."* 

For the impious Aledca, flying from her deserted father in a 
ship which, made by the care of the warlike Minerva, w'as the 
first to speed through waves irhich before were untried, is said to 
have plied her oars in these lords. Soon as the sentinel beheld 
her father from the lofty hill,—“A*stranger comes from Col¬ 
chis,” be cries; “ 1 recognize the sails.” While the Minyaiis are 
hastening, while the rope is being loosened from the quay, 
while the anchor, drawn up, follows their swift hands, the 
Colchian dame, conscious of her crimes, beats her bosom; she 
who had dared, and who v'as to dare, many impious deeds 
with her own hand. Although abundance of audacity re¬ 
mains in her spirit, paleness is impressed oii the astonished 
features of the virgin. When, therefore, she beholds afar the ■ 
approaching sails, she says, We are overtaken; and my 
father ^jaiust be delay ed by 80ii:j.c stratagem.” While she is 
considering what to do, while she turns her eyes on every 
side, by, chance she fixes them, asr they. turn, towards her 

* Mp legal means.'] —Ver. 41. -That is, By punishing him according to 
t^e laws, and not by taking veng^cs^with ^he sword, after the fashion of 
tjrants., ^ ' . ' . ‘ 

.Iftsjifr/iw.]—Vfcr. 6. He was tbs-son of ^Jetes, and the brother of 
Medea. His death by the band Of his sister is here related by the poet. 
Jie says that Tomi was so calleih because there he was cut into pieces by 
-Medea; thus deriving the name of the place from the Greek, ripvw, *to cut,' 
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brother. When his presence occurs to her, “we are the 
conquerors,** says she } “ he, by his death, shall be productive 
of my safety.** On the instant, with the cruel sword, she 
pierces his innocent side, he not suspecting it, and fearing 
no such /ate ; and she tears him in pieces, and scatters his 
limbs, torn asunder, about the fields, so as to be found in 
many places ; and tliat her father may not be ignorant of it, 
she exposes on a lofty rock both the pallid hands and the head 
dripping with blood, in order that her parent naay bfe arrested 
in liis course by a new sorrow, and that lie may be delayed on 
his sad road, while he is gathering up the lifeless hmbs. 

Thence was this place called Tomi; because in it the sister 
is said to have cut to pieces the limbs of her brother. 

ELEGY X. 

The Poet describes the miseries of his exile, and, among other things, he 
says, that llie frost is so inleusc, that the river and the sea, and even 
the lish, are iVo/.en; and that when that is the case, the S(*) lhian foe, 
wliicli excels in cavalry and archers, is able to pass the vivci- Danube, 
and lay waste the country, and lead the inha1)itants into captivity. 

t 

Ijf any one, yonder, remembers the banished Naso, and if, with¬ 
out me, my name still survives in the City, lei him know that I 
am living in the midst of barjbarism, exposed under stars that 
never set in the ocean. The Sauromatae, a savage race, the 
Eessi and the Getos sun’ound me, names how unworthy of 
my genius to mention I yet, while the air is mild, we arc de¬ 
fended by the intervening Danube ; while it flows, it.repels in¬ 
vasion by its waves. But when dire winter has put forth his 
rugged face, and the eai’th has become white with ice, hard as 
marble ; when Boreas is at liberty, and snow has been sent vpon 
tJie regions under the Bear; then it is true that these nations 
are distressed by a shivering climate. The snow lies deep ; 
and as it lies, neither sun nor rains melt it; Boreas hardens it, 
and makes it, endure for ever; hence, when the former ice 
has not ypt melted, fresh succeeds, and in many a place it is 
wont to last for two years. 

So great is the strength of the North wind, aroused, 
that it levels liigh towers with the ground, and camihis off roofs 
borne away i the inhabitants defend themselves from the 

cold by sl^ and sewn trowsers; and of the whole body, the 
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face -ia the only part exposed. Qften, the hair, as it is moved, 
rattles witli the pendant icicle, and the wliite beard shines with 
theice that has formed upon it. Liquid wine becomes solid, pre¬ 
serving the form of the vessel: they do not quoif draughts of 
liquor, but pieces ate {U’esented. 

Wliy shall I mention how the frozen rivers become hard, 
and how brittle water is dug out of the streams. The Danube 
itself, which, no narrower than the river that bears the 
papjTus, mingles, through many mouths with the vast 
ocean, freezes as the winds harden its azure streams, and it 
rolls to tlie sea with covered waters ; where ships had gone, 
they now walk on foot; and the hoof of the horse strikes the 
waters hardened by freezing. Sarmatian oxen drag the un¬ 
couth waggons along unwonted bridges, as the waters roll 
beneath; indeed, I shall scarcely be beheved; hut inasmuch as 
there is no profit in untruths, an eye-witness ought to receive 
full confidence. I have seen the vast sea frozen with ice, and 
a slipper}" crust covered over the unmoved waters. To have 
seen it is not enough ; I have trod upon the hardened ocean, 
and the surface of the water was under my foot, not wetted hy it. 
If, Lcander, in days of old thou hadst had such a sea, thy death 
would not have been a charge laid against the narrow stream.®* 
At that time, too, the curved dolphins cannot raise themselves 
to the air; the severity of the winter hinders them striving to 
do so i and, although Boreas rebounds with agitated wings, 
there is not a wave on the sea then blocked up. Tlie ships 
stand, hemmed in by the frost, as though by marble, and no 
oar can cleave the stiffened water. 

I have seen fish remain hound fast in ice, and even then 
some part of them retained life; whether, there/bre, the severe 
power of the mighty Boreas, congeals the waters of the sea, or 
those flowing in the river, immedUtely, the Danube being made 
level hj the d]^ng Northern blasts, the barbarous enemy is, 
earned pver on ,hia awiit ateed: s^ong in horses, 

and inlhe arrow that flies firomafwj 4|po|^Ettes the neighbour¬ 
ing re^on far and wide. Sbme .'t^e to, flighty, and no one 
being ^ to protect the flelds^ theftingt^rded property becomes 
a pray; such as cattle, and the cri^aking waggons, the little trea- 

The narrpw stream,']—^Yet. 41. ■ lie allades to the Hellespont, 
.which vras not inoreffiank«milc ih width, fiwni Sestosto Abjdos, between 
which towns Le&nder was in the habit of swbaming to visit his mistress, 
tHeroJ 
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Bures of the country, and the riches besides that the poor in- 
* habitant possesses; spme are dnren along as captives, with 
their arms fastened behind their/'hacl^^ looking back in vain 
upon their hclds and their homes; some diein torments, 
pierced by barbed arrows, for on the winged steel,Acre is a 
poison, in which it has been d^ped. What they canhot carry 
"with themselves, or lead away, they destroy, and the flames of 
the enemy consume the unoffending cottages; even when there 
is peace, they cause alarm from the apprehension of war, and 
no one ploughs the ground with the pressed ploughshare. 

This spot cither beholds the enemy, or is alumys in dread of 
a foe which it does not behold; the earth deserted, becomes 
worthless, left untilled in ruinous neglect. Here the luscious 
grape does not lie concealed under the shade of the foliage, 
and the fermenting new wine does not fill the deep vats; 
the country docs not bear fruit, and Acontius would Imvc 
nothing here on which to write a line to his mistress. Yhu 
may behold naked plains without trees—^without . leaves; 
places, alas! not to be visited by a fortunate man! Since, 
then, the extensive globe is so wide, has this land been dis¬ 
covered for the purpose of my punishment ? 


ELEGY XL 

The Poet, without mentioning the name, chcu’ges some cruei person, liiat 
he insults his misfortunes while thus confined in Scythia, and deprived of 
home and every comfort; and he tells him that it is the greatest disgrace 
to press hard on a man who is already prostrate. He reminds liim of 
the story of Phalaris, and the punishment of him who contrived the de¬ 
struction of others; and then recommends him to keep in mind the 
fluctuating fate of man, and no longer to bear his faults in remembrance, 
but rather to let his rounds heal with time; and he ends by telling 
him. that his wretchedness cannot possibly be exceeded. 

If thou art one, unfeeling man, to insult my misfortunes, and 
endlessly, in thy-cruelty, to persecute me with accusations, iwrefy 
thou wast bom of a ropk, apd nourished with the milk of 
savage beasts; I shoula say,,^too, that flint fills thy brea:st. 
What further lengths remain^ tto which thy, anger can pro- 
ceed? or what dost thou see to be wanting'td my misery? 
A barbarous region, the inhospitable shores. of Pontus, and 
the Msenfdian she-bear, mth her atiendani Boreas, behold 
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me. I have no intercourse in language intli this sarage 
nation; all places /or me are filled with anxious apprehen¬ 
sions. As the fleeing stag, when caught by the greedy 
bears, or ns* the lamb, when surrounded by the mountain 
wolves, trembles, so am I filled with dread; hemmed in on 
every side by warlike tribes, while the enemy almost pierces 
my side. Suppose it were a trifling punishment to be deprived 
of my dear wife, my country, and my pledges of ajlcclion; 
suppose I suffered no misfortune, but barely the wrath of 
Geesar—is the bare wi^ath of Csesar too light a misfortune to 
me ? And yet there is one who can handle again my bleeding 
' wounds; and who can open his eloquent lips against my 
morals ? On an easy subject every one can be eloquent; and 
but little strengtli is required to break what is already bruised. 
It is true courage to overthrow towns and standing walls: ’tis 
only cowards that destroy what is already prostrate. I am not 
what ovee I was. Wliy dost thou trample on an empty shadow ? 
Why with stones dost thou press upon my ashes and my 
tomb ? *Twas Hector himself, at the time wlieh he fought in 
battle; but he wlio was fastened to the Iliemonian horses 
wa.s not Hector: remember, too, that I am not the person 
whom thou didst formerly know—the phantom only of that 
person is left. Why, insulter, dost thou persocutc a phantom 
with reproachful words ? Cease, I pray, to harass the 7nere 
ghost of myself. 

Suppose all my crimes to exist; let there be nothing in 
thein which thou mayst suppose to be ratlicr the residt of error 
tlian of criminality. Lo! os an exile, I pay the pen^ty— a 
penalty both dreadful hi the Banishment itself, and in the 
place of banishment; glut ihy anger, then ! 

My lot migiit appear worthy of tears, even to an executioner; 
m thy sole, judgment, 'tis not sufficiently dreadful; thou 
mrt more cruel than the savage Busiris,’^—more oracl than he 
who heated fictitious bull by the. slow fire, than he, too, 
who is said to have given the bull tb fhc Sicilian tyrant,^* and 

Ver. 39. He was a cruel king of Eg;?pt, who sacrificed 
strange to Jupiter, and, at length, was slain by Hercules. 

3%e Sicilian iyrattti] —^Ver. 41. Phalaxis, the king of Agrig^ntum, 
ffho, being of a cruel disposition, received as a present from Ferillus, a 
brazen bull, with the suggestion mentioned by the Poet; and who tried, 
with retributive justice, the first experiment with it ou the inventor, as 
miated in the text. 
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* « 

by bis wx^rds to have recommended his inyentioE. " 0 king !*' 
iays he^ “ there is utility in this gift, and that greater than 
would appear: not only is the appearance of my work worthy 
of approyal. Dost thou see, on the right hand, this aide of the 
bull that can be offened ? Here the person must be inclosed, 
Avhom thou wo.uldst put to death. Forthwith, when he is 
inclosed, burn him with a slow fire; he will roar out, and it will 
be exactly the voice of a real bull. To recompense one present 
with another, give me, I pray, in return fdr this invention, a 
reward worthy of my ingenuity!’* He had spoken; but 
Phalaris said, “ Wonderful inventor of punishment 1 be thou 
at once the first to make trial of thy work I” There w^as no de¬ 
lay ; dreadfully roasted on the fires, his own invention, he gave 
a specimen of the cries of suffering with shiieking voice. 

What fiave 1 to do witli the Sicilians, among the Scythians and 
the Getm ? Wlxoever thou art, my complaint reverts to thee. 
That thou mayst be able, too, to satiate tliy thirst with my blood, 
and that thou mayst experience as much pleasure with greedy 
heart as thou mayst wish ; so many evils have I sufi'ered by 
land and by sea, in my journey, that I could tliink that even 
thou, on hearing them, wouldst giieve. Believe me, were 
Ulysses compared with me, the wTath of Neptune is less than 
that of Augustus. Therefore, w^hoever thou art, refrain from 
opening my wounds afresh, and take off thy hands from my 
painful sores ; and, that oblivion may take possession of the 
story of my fault, permit my destiny to .'heal my scars. Keep¬ 
ing, too, the lot of man in thy recollection, which raises and 
crushes the same persons, dp thou stand in awe of the chances 
of uncertainty; and since, w'hat I never supposed could ‘ 
happen, thou hast so much anxiety about my affairs, thou 
hast no reason to be alarmed. My fate is a most wretched one. 
The wrath of Caesar brings with it every woe. That this might 
be the better proved, and I might not be thought to deceive 
thee in this, I could wish that thou thyself wouldst make trial 
of my punishment. 
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' ELEGY XII. 

' »» 

He says that the winter is pi^t> and that spring has arrived: He then 
compares its deliglits in Pontns with those of other countries. He 
says that the seas hare become narigable, and that, sliould any sailor 
arrive from civilized lands, he will go to meet him, and learn the recent 
triumphs of Caesar. Should any one be enabled to give him the desired 
information, he says that he will entertain him as bis guest; and he 
concludes'by praying that his abode in the Scythian regions may not be 
lasting, but that his stay there may be only temporary, and tliat, at a 
future day, he may return to his country. 

Now the ZephjTs moderate the cold; and, the year fin¬ 
ished, this Maeofian winter has seemed to me more protracted 
than aiw former ones; «»d now, the Ram, which did not safely 
carry Helle when placed on him, makes the length of the days 
equ^ with that of the nights. Now the boys and the sportiyc 
lasses are gatliering the violet, which the ground in the country 
bears, no one planting them. The meadows, too, become clad 
with flowers of various tints, and the prattling Inrds revel 
with their untaught throats j the swallow, that she may avoid 
the crime of her cruel ancestress, makes her nest and her 
little home under the rafters; the blade, wliich has lain hid, 
covered in tlic ridges devoted to Ceres, puts forth its tender 
top from the warmed earth; and in whatever region the vine 
exists, the bud is pushed forth from the shoot: but from the 
Getic shores the vine is far distant. In ■whatever region any 
tree exists, the branch begins to swell on the tree; but trees 
are far removed from the Getic land. At Rome there, it is now 
a time of enjoymefit, and the garrulous warfare of Ae wordy 
Forum gives place** to the games, as they succeed in order. 
Now the horse is employed, now they sport with Hght arms ; 
now the ball is tossed, and now the hoop is rolled with its 
whirling circle; now, when the youths have been besprinkled 
with the .flowing oil, they ^the th^ wearied limbs in the 
Virgo’s aqueduct. The stage is frequented, and the applause 
waxes loud with divided opmions ^-aad three theatres now 
resound, in place of the three Foriims. 

Oh four times, aye, 'immeasurably blest is he who is allowed 
to tie delights of the City,, not forbidden to him ! but by 

mUUi Uv ‘ ' 

brazen biifiTMin gives 18.. The days on wlucbtbc public garaea 

fdth retribnlive '^.'were ‘ n^asti/ and, on them, the courts of law were closed, 
relsted in the text. 
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me is beheld snow melted by the vernal sun, and water which 
can hardly be dug out of the hardened stream. The sea is not 
now congealed with ice, and no longer, as before, does tjie Sau- 
romatian herdsman dhive the crea^mg waggon over the Danube; 
a few ships, too, will be beginning to sail this way, and the 
stranger bark will be on the Pontic shore. I will be careful to 
meet the sailor, and having saluted him, I will enquire why he 
comes? who heisP and from what'eountry ? Wonderful, indeed, 
will ii if he has not merely ploughed in safety the neigh¬ 
bouring waters from solne adjacent place. ' Few are the sailors 
that crOss so large a tract of sea from Italy; few are they that 
come to these shores, destitute of harbours; yet, whether he 
knows liow to speak in the Greek, or whether in the Latin 
language, assuredly on the latter account will he be more 
pleasing. It is possible, also, that one may have directed his 
course hither, with a steady South wind from the mouth of the 
straits of the Ilellespontt and from the waves of the prolonged 
Propontis : whoever he is, he can tell the news with in faitliful 
narrative, and it may he a portion of, and a substitute for, 
tlie topics of the (lay. I pray that he may be able to teU me 
the triumphs of Coesar that he has heard of, and of the vows 
that have been fulfilled for Latiau Jove; and that thou at 
length, rebellious Germany! hast laid thy weeping head be¬ 
neath the fe(jt of the great General. He who brings me this 
news, of tilings which I shall grieve not to have seen—the 
same shall forthwith be a guest at my home. 

Ah, me! and is the home of Naso in the Scythian land ? and 
does punishment give me a place of its own for my home ? 
May the Gods grant that Csesar make this but a temporary 
shelter in my disgrace, and npt my lasting abode and my 
home! 


ELEGY XIU. 

His birthday having arrived, he pronounces it to be needless, as it comes 
in a place where it is not possible for him to perform the customary so- 
llemnities; he tells it to return no mox^ so long as he shall remain in 
the ScytWan regions. 

Hehou), my birth-day comes round at ite usaal fama; neejiess^ 
indeed^ for of what use to me wto it to be born ?' ^y, in thy 
.cruelly, didst thou dome, itm addition to* the wretched years o£ 
the eTole ? • Thou .oughtst to have put an end to them. 
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If thou hadst had any care of me, or had there been any ehame 
in thee, thou wouldst not have accompanied me beyond my 
country. In the place where first I was unfortunately known 
to thee as an infant, in that same thou wouldst have tried to 
be my last. Thou, too, in thy sorrow, wouldst have said fare¬ 
well (as said my friends) in the City, when now about to be 
left by me. . 

What hast thou in common with Pontus ? Has' the wrath of 
Caesar sent thee as well, to the extreme region of the freezing 
climates? Dost thou expect, forsooth, the honour of thy 
wonted tribute, and that the white robe“ should hang from my 
shoulders ? that the smoking altar should be girt with flowery 
chaplets? that the morsel of frankincense should crackle 
in the flames? that I should ofler the sacrificial cakes to 
mark the day of my birth ? and that I should give utterance 
to auspicious prayers, my lips uttering words of good omen ? 
I am not so situated; and my circumstances are not such that 
I can be joyful at thy arrival. A funereal altar, wreathed with 
the mournful cypress, and flames prepared on the erected 
pile, befit me. I choose not to oiler the frankincense 
that fails to conciliate the Gods; and words of good omen 
occur not to wc, amid evils so great. If, however, any thing 
can, be gained by me on this day, I pray thee never to return 
in these regions, so long as Pontus, almost the remotest spot 
in the earth, and WTongly called by the name of Euxinus,*” 
retains me. 


ELEGY XIV. 

He praises the consta>icy and fidelity of a friend who is collecting his 
works, and entreats him,, to the best of his ability, to keep alive his 
name in the City. He tells him that his Metamorphoses have been 
published .in an uncorrected state; and he concludes by alleging, that 
allowance onght to be made for whatever he composed in Scythia during 
the time of his exile. 

Thou worshipper, and holy guai^dian of learned men, my 

^ Tde wAite ro6e.]—Vcr. 14. On the celebration of birth days the 
white, robe was assumed as being an emblem of purity and happiness, and 
of good omen in its hue.' , * 

Ver. 2d* This name ^ derived from the- Greek Bv^eivost 
‘ hospitable,' or ‘ friendly to strangers.' The Poet implies, that, from its 
stormy character, and the barrenness of the neighbouring regions, it ought 
to have been called dUvoSt or * Axenus,'' hospitable/ which, ind^, 
Via its anrient name. ^ : T 
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friend, who art ever the favourer of my talents; and dost thou 
not, as once thou vast wont to honour me in my pro¬ 
sperity, now too, have a care ^at I seem not wholly lost? Art 
tlnu compiling my poems, those Arts alone being excepted 
which liave brought ruin on their composer?- Do so, I pray, 
thou admirer of the modern poets, and to the best of tliy power 
retain my body in the City. Exile has been awarded to me; 
exile has not been awarded to my books, which have don.e 
nothing to deserve the punishment of their master. Often is 
the banished father an exile in most distant lands; yet it is 
allowed the children of the exile to remain in the City. After 
the example of Pallas, verses have been born of me without a ‘ 
mother. These are my own offspring, and my own progeny. 
These I commend to thy care: the more they arc deprived of 
their parent, the greater will be the burden to thee, their pro¬ 
tector. Three have been born to me that have followed my 
unhappy example; remember to make the rest of them thy 
care in the eyes of men. There are also thrice five volumes 
on the changes of figure, poems that w'ere snatched from the 
funeral pile of their master. That work might have gained a 
surer reputation from my correcting hand, had not my ruin 
happened first. Now, uucorrected, it has come into the pre¬ 
sence of the public—if, indeed, anything of mine is still be¬ 
fore Ifie public. * 

Add to iny works, this composition, such as it is, which 
comes sent to thee from a distant region; and when any 
one reads it (should any one do so), let him first consider 
under what circumstances, and in what place it was written. 
He will be considerate to writings whose time of composition 
he will know was a time ^exile, and which were written in a 
barbarous clime. And, amid so many misfortunes, he w'ill be 
surprised that I was capable of framing any poem with ray 
trembling hand. Misery has ruin^ my powers, tlie fountain 
of Avhich even before was not prolific, and the vein but unpro¬ 
ductive. But, such as it was, it has disappeared, for want -of 
exercise, and,, dried up, it has perished, by lengthened.slag- 
nhtion. Here is no abundance of books, by which 1 might 
be both invited and instructed : instead of books, there is the 
sound of the bow and of armour^ There is no one in^^thia. 
region, should 1 recite my verses, whose ear I could engs^ so 

^ Those Arts atom sxcvpted^'—^estt. fi. He mesas his three 
books on Art of Love the ostenaibte csose of his nusfortunes. i 
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as to understand me. There is no spot for me to retire to: 
the guard of the city walls, and the closed gate, keep ofiF the 
Uetic foe. Many a time do I enquire about some word, name, or 
place, and there is no one to imorm me. Often (I am ashamed 
to own it) words fail me, when endeavouring to say some¬ 
thing ; and 1 have forgotten how to speak. 

I am almost stunned with the Thracian and the Scythian 
jaj'gon on every side; and I seem as though 1 could write in 
biotic measures. Believe me, I am afraid lest Pontic w'ords 
.'hould be mixed with Latin ones, and thou shouldst read 
Them in my writings. Deign, then, to grant pardon to my 
book, such as it is, and excuse it, on the ground of my 
wretched lot. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


ELEGY I. 

Jliv s»\s that bis works must be excused, if they are found to be of infe¬ 
rior character; since he writes them in exile, not for the sake of glorj', 
bui only that he may solace his griefs, and lull the recollection of them. 
He then enumerates the afflictions w'hich he endures in the Scythian 
region. 

( 

Ip tlicre arc any blemishes in my books, as there will be, 
excuse them, reader, on account of the time of their com¬ 
position. I am an exile; and repose, not fame, is my object: 
that my mind may not dwell too intently on my misfortunes. 
This, too, is the reason why the miner sings chained with the 
fetter,' when he lightens his heavy labour with his untaught 
numbers; and why f/ie man sings, who strives, as he bends 
forNvard on the oozy sand, while he drags the slow barge 
against the tide; and why he, too, who brings together his 
pliant oars to his breast, moves his arms to time, as he strikes 
the water. When the weary shepherd leans on his staff, 
or sits on the rock, he soothes his sheep with the song of his 
reed pipe. The labour of • the handmaid is cheered and be¬ 
guiled as she sings, and while, as she sings, she draws out her 
allotted task in spimiing^ Even Achilles, in liis sadness, is 
said to have lessened his sorrows with the Hsemonian lyre, 
when the Lyniession^ damsel had been taken from him. Or- 

' Chained with the fetter. —^Vcr. 5. The word *fossor' literally means 
* a diggerbut, by the mention of the fetter, it would seem that the 
punisluncnt of malefactors is here referred to; very probably they were 
employed in the mines and public works of the state. It is certain that 
slaves were employed in the mines belonging to the Republic. 

- Lymes^n damseLI —Ver. 15. Briseis is so called, from Lyr- 
nessus, a town near Troy. She was taken from Achilles by Agamemnon, 
when he had lost Ghry^r whom the Godi ordered to be restored to her 

T 
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pheus wa3 in sorrow, having twice lost his wife, when he at¬ 
tracted the woods and the hard rocks with his song. 

Me also, did the Muse comfort, as I sought the appointed spot 
in Pontus; she was the only companion of my exile. She alone 
- fears neither the treachery of man, nor the sword of the enemy, 
nor the sea, nor the winds, nor a state of barbarism. She 
knows, too, when I was undone, what error it was tliat deceived 
me, and she knows that there was mistake, and not criminality, 
in what I did. In good truth, for the very reason that she be¬ 
fore proved my injury, she is now propitious to me. She has 
been condemned for a common crime,«n conjunction with me. 
Would that,' for my part, I had never employed my hand in the 
rites of the Pierian maids, since that sacrifice was to prove my 
ruin. 

But what shall I do now ? The very potency of the Sisters 
retains mo, and, in my madness, I, ruined by poesy, am 
still ill love with poesy. Thus was the newly-found lotus, 
when tasted by the palate of him of Dulichium, grateful in 
flavour to him whom it injured.^ Hie lowr is generally sen¬ 
sible of his losses j yet he persists in them, and he follows 
after the very cause of his error. 

Me too, my books delight, although they have injured me, 
and the very weapon that has caused my wounds, I love. 
Perhaps this attachment may appear to be a madness, but 
this madness has some advantages. It precludes my mind 
from always brooding over my woes, and makes me forgetful 
of my present misfortunes. And just as the Bacchanal, when 
wounded, feels not the wound while, in her delirium, she howls 
along the steeps of Bdonis;* so, when my breast waxes 
warm, aroused by the verdant Thyrsus, its spirits are superior 
to mortal woe. They are sensible neither of exile, nor of 
the shores of the Scythian ocean, nor do they feel that the 
Deities are incensed. Just as though I had quaffed the cup 
from the soporific Lethe, does my sense of adversity become 
blunted. With justice, then, do 1 venerate the Deities that 

father. Hxmonia was the ancient name of Thessaly, of which country 
Achilles was a native. 

^ it injured,] —Ver. 32. Homer tells us that the companions of 
Ulysses found the flavour of flie lotus so delightful tlrat they forgot their 
oountry, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Ulysses could persuade 
them to emharh, and Ime the shores of the Lotophagi, 

* Edonia.] —Ver. 42. Tins was a mountain in that part of Macedonia 
which bordered iqpon ThraQe. ' 
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alleviate my woes, companions from Helicon of my anxious 
flight; and who have deigned to attend my steps, partly by 
sea and partly by land, bo^ on board and on shore. May 
these, at least, I pray, be propitious to me; for the rest of 
the Gods make common cause with Csesar, and they load 
me with as many troubles as the shore has rands, as the sea 
has fishes, and as die fishes have spawn. You will sooner 
be able to number the flowers in spring, the ears of com in 
summer, the fruit in autumn, and the snow in winter, than 
the evils which I endured, wliile, driven over the face of 
die world, I sought, in my wretchedness, the shores on the 
left side of the Eiixine sea. Nor yet, when I had arrived, was 
the allotted number of my woes more endurable ; liither, too, 
did my destinies track my steps. Here, too, do I recognize 
the threads of fate allotted me at my birth, threads made 
for me with blackened wool. And, not to speak of treachery, 
and my life being in danger, things true, indeed, but too ex¬ 
traordinary for implicit belief; how sad a thing is it for 
one, who was always in favour with his fellow-citizens, to be 
limng among the Bessi and the Getce! How sad a thing 
is it for one’s life to be protected by gate and walls, and to be 
hardly in safety through the resomrees of one’s place of abode! 
When young, I avoided the fierce conflicts of w'arfare, and I 
touched not arms hut with sportive hand. Now, in my old 
age, I yh'd my side with the sword, my left*arm with the shield, 
and I place my white locks under the helmet. For when the 
watchman from his tower gives the signal of some rising, forth¬ 
with 1 take up arms with nervous baud. A savage enemy, 
that has bows and arrows tipped with venom, surveys the for¬ 
tifications on his panting steed. And, just as the ravening 
wolf drags and carries along some sheep, which has n6t hidden 
itself in the fold, over corn-fields and through woods, so, if 
the barbarian foe finds any one in the fields that has not yet 
betaken himself within the protection of the gates, he carries 
him off. The person so taken, either follows them, and has 
chains thrown over his neck, or is killed with a weapon dipped 
ia poison. 

Here am I placed, a newly-come denizen of an anxious abode. 
Alas 1 too long is the dnmtion of my existence 1 And yet, 
even amid so many woes, the Muse, a sojourner, endipres to 
return to her numbers and to her former devotions, ^ut there 

- t2 ' 
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is po one to whom to recite my Terses, and none to listen with 
their ears to Latin words. I myself (what else can I do ?) 
both write and read for myself; and ray writings are reviewed 
by my own judgment alone. Yet many a time have I said, 
•on whose account do I labour, at these pursuits? Will the 
Sauromatae and the Get® read ray nuitings ? Many a time, 
as I was writing, the tears have trickled down, and the writing 
has been moistened with my weeping. My mind, too, is as 
sensitive to its old wounds as though they were fresh; and 
showers of sorrowful tears fall upon my bosom. When I call 
to mind what I am and what I was, my fortune thus changed, 
and reject whither and from what quarter my destiny hurries 
me ; many a time, in my desperation, angered at my ruinous 
studies, lias my hand thrown my lines upon tlic'liearth, there 
to be consumed. And since, out of so many, only a few are 
remaining, do, whoever thou art, read them with indulgence; 
a]id do, as Rome is forbidden to me, take it in good part that 
my iioetry is not any better than my present circumstances.' 


ELEGY II, 

The news lias reached the poet that Tiberius has commenced his expedi* 
tioii against Gennarty. He says that, perhaps, at the moment of his 
writing, victory has been obtained, and that ilioiigli corporeally he can¬ 
not he present at the triumph, yet mentally he can hQhoid the pageant. 
He concludes hy haying, that, should any onp bring him an account of 
the tiiuniph, he will reciiive the news with ext icme delight, and Will lay 
a«ide hi& own private scivows in his love for the public welfare. 

Ry this, fierce Germany, like the rest of the earth being over¬ 
come, thou mnyst have bent the knee to the Coesars. Per¬ 
haps, too, the lofty Palatium is being tlccoratcd with wreaths, 
and the frankincense is crackling in the blaze, and hj its smoke 
is obscuring t)ie day; the white victim, struck on its neck 
with the planted axe, is dyeing the ground with its crimson 
biopd; and each of the Caesars is preparing, as conqueror, to 
the promised gifts in the temples of the favouring Gods; 
the young men, too, who are growing up under the name of 
Caesar, that that house' may ever rule over the earth; and 
1/ivia, with her good daughters-in-law, destined often to pre¬ 
sent tjiem, is presenting gifts for her son returned in safety,* 

^ Son returned in 8t^etp.']-—Yer. 12. Tiberius; who is hero supposed in 
have returnedvictoriousfroiahisOenaah expedition. The daughti^ih-laW 
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and the matrons as well, and those who, free from imputation, 
preserve in perpetual virginity the chaste altars. The com¬ 
mon people, too, in its veneration, and with the people so 
revering, the Senate, is rejoicing; and the Knights, of whom 
but lately 1 formed a smidl fraction. 

Driven far away, I share not in the public joy, and but 
little of the news travels thus far. The whole of the people, 
then, of the Citify will be able to be spectators of the triumphs, 
and will read of® captured cities with the titles of their kings ; 
and will behold monarchs, bearing the fetters of tiio captive, 
going before the horses wreathed with garlands; and will 
see the countenances of some changed with their fortunes, 
those of others stiU firm, and forgetful of their condition. 
Some of them will be enquiring the reasons, and the circum¬ 
stances, and tlieir names; some will be telling, although 
they themselves know little about it. He who is resplendent 
on high in Sidonian purple, was the leader in the war; 
he is next to our general. He, who is now fixing his 
sorrowful looks on the ground, bore not that countenance 
while he was in arms. That one in his pride, and who still 
sends burning glances from his indignant eyes, was the insti¬ 
gator and the adviser of the war. The one Avho covers his 
squalid face with his dishevelled locks, in liis perfidy, hemmed 
our troops in ah ambuscade. They say that by the priest that 
follows, the bodies of the captives were many a time offered 
up to the unpropitious Deity. This lake, these mountains, this 
number of fortresses, these many rivers, were all filled witli 
slaughter, and were streaming with blood. Drusus, who w as 
the excellent son of a worthy sire, once earned a title in these 
lands. Rhine, having broken his horns, and vainly conceal¬ 
ing himself in liis sedge, will be discoloured by his own 
blood. See too, Gennany is borne along with dishevelled 
hair, and sits in sadness at the feet of the invincible chief; 
extending her courageous neck to the Roman axe, she is now 
beaming mtters on the hand with which she wielded arms. 

Duly, Caesar, art thou borne towering above these in thy 

■9 

here mentioned were probably Agrippina, the daughter of Julia and 
Agrippa, and who was the wife of Germanicus; and Livia, the sister of 
'Germanicus, who was the wife of Drusus, the son of Tiberius* 

• W%U read o/.]—Ver. 20. Not only were- the captives led in the 
triumph procession, but models and paintings of the captured pl^s 
were also eSduNted, with their titles written over them. 
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victorious cliariot, arrayed ia purple, in tlie presence of thy 
people; whichever way thou shalt turn, thou shalt receive 
applause from, the hands of thy subjects, as tlie strewed flowers 
on every side cover the way. The soldier will have his brow 
girt with the laurel of Ph^bus, Snd -w^ill sing, ** lo Triumphe,” * 
with loud voice. Thou wilt see the horses of. the chariot often 
stop, through the sound and the applause, and the noise of the 
musicians. Thence thou wilt go to the heights of the Cajjitol, 
and to the temples that listened to thy vows ; and the promised 
laurel branch will be given to Jove, who deserves it. 

I, removed afar, so far as I can, shall mentally behold these 
things, for my mind has flie privilege of resorting to a spot for¬ 
bidden to me. In freedom it ranges at large over unbounded 
regions ; with swift flight it attains to the Heavens. It directs 
my eyes to the very midst of the City, and allows them not to 
be deprived of a blessing so great. It will find out the way, 
too, to behold the ivory chariot;® and thus, doubtless, for a 
moment, shall I be in my father-land. 

But the people, supremely blest, will sec the pageant in its 
reality, and the joyous crowd will be there with its Prince. 
By hearsay only w^ill^this enjoyment be experienced by me, thus 
giving range to fancy, and removed afar. There will, too, be 
scarcely one, sent afar from Latium to a distant cliine, lo tell 
me, anxious to hear Uy this news. Even tlieiiy he w ill tell me of/ 
the triumph w'hen it is long since past and growui old; but at 
whatever time I shall hear of it, I shall rejoice. When that 
day shall come, I will lay aside my griefs, and the cause of the 
public win rise superior to my private sorrows. 

* to Triumpke.} —Ver. 51. * lo,’ or ‘Jo Triumphe,’ was especially the 
cry of exultation used by the troops, following their general, on the occa¬ 
sion of his triumph. It was Ubcd in much the same split as our ‘Huzza,' 
and the German ‘ Hooh,’ at the present day. 

* T/ie ivory Ver. 6.^. The * quadriga,’ or four-horsed cha¬ 

riot, was us^ by the Homan generals in their triumphs. Tlie body was 
c>'lindncal, and enriched with gold and iv<«ry, and the utmost skill and 
elegance were lavished upon the workmanship. The car was elevated, so 
thuat the person triumphing was the most conspicuous object in the pro¬ 
cession. The triumphal chariot had no pole, the horbes being led by men 
stationed at their heads. 
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ELEGY III. 

The Poet entreats the Constellatidns of the Greater and the Less Bear tc 
look upon the Roman City, and tell him whether or not liis wife keeps 
him in rcmeinbrance. lie then blames himself for doubting his wife’s 
constancy; and he launches forth in her praises, and grieves tliat, through 
him, she passes a life of sorrow* He exhorts her to remain firm in her 
constancy. 

YEBears,botli tlieGreater Knd tlie Less, of which the one guides 
the Grecian, the otlier the Sidonian ship, and both are un¬ 
touched hy tlic w'avcs; since, situate in the lofty sky, ye 
survey all things, and set not in the* Western wave ; and your 
circuit, in its circutnfcrencc, embracing the topmost height of 
heaven, is free from contact with the hon^on of ihe eai’th. 
Ca.«it a look, I beseech you, on those walls which Remus, son 
of Ilia, is said once lucklessly to have ovcrieapt; turn your 
shining eyes' on my w'ife, and tell me whether she keeps me 
in her memory or not. Alas! w'hy do I inquire what is too 
■well known? ^Vby fluctuate my hopes, mingled with doubt¬ 
ing apprehensions? Believe tliat that whicli thou wishest to 
he truCi is true; cchsc to fear for what is secure ; and have 
a certain assurance of undoubted constancy. And that which 
tlie stars set in tlic sky arc unable to tell thee, do thou repeat 
to thyself, with voice that will not deceive; satj that she who 
is thy grt-atest care keeps thee in her memory, and, so far as . 
she is able, retains Ihy name in her mind. vShe clings to the 
recollection of ihy features as though thou were present; and, 
far away, she lqvc*s tiiee, if only she lives. 

And does not, at tmes,^yh3in her afflicted mind has been over- 
come wuth virtuous gi’ief, soft slumber depart from her anxious 
breast ? Then do your woes recur to you, my n'i/e, when my 
couch and my wonted place affect you, and allow you not to be 
forgetful of me. Anxieties arise, and the night appears without 
an end; and the wearied bones of your restless body are sore. 

' for my part, I doubt not, that these and other life thirigs 
, happen; that your love of me gives proof of its pure sorrow, and 
that you are not less distressed than when Andromachej the 
Theban matron', beheld the blood-stained Hector dragged 
along by the Thessalian chariot. Yet what to pray I know 
not; and I am unable to say what are the feelings I ■would 
wish you to have. Are you sad ? ^ am grieved to be the 
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cause of your sorrow. Are you not sad ? Would that you 
were worthy of the husband lost to you. 

But grieve at'your loss, my dearest wife, and pass a Hfe em¬ 
bittered by my woes. Weep for my afflictions; there is a 
certain pleasure in weeping. Tears both satisfy sorrow and give 
vent to it. And, oh! that not my life, but my death w ere 
mourned by you; and that by my death you had been left in 
solitude I That this spirit, by your aid, had mingled with the 
air of my father-land! That the tears of affection had bedewed 
my breast! That your hands had closed my eyes, looking on 
my native sky at the last moment! Thai my ashes had rested, 
laid in the tomb of mv forefathers! That the same earth had 
held me that was touclied by my body at my birth! And, lastly, 
that as I had lived, so I had died without stain! Now, through 
my disgrace, my very life is a source of shame: 

Ah! wTOtched am I, if you think it a disgrace to he knowm as 
my wife! Wretched am I, if you are now asliamcd of being mine! 
Where are those times yone, when you were wont to take a pride 
in your husband, and not to conceal his name ? Where arc those 
times gone (unless, perchance, you desire to forget them’), 
when it pleased you, as I remember, both to be called mine 
and to be mine ? As became a virtuous w oman, I thhi w a:s 
pleasing to you in all of my qualities; aiid the esteem of your¬ 
self, who loved me, added much m my favour to wdiat was 
.true. No other man was there whom you would prefer (so 
great a prize did I seem to you), or whom you would ratlicr have 
made your husband. And now be not ashamed that you are my 
wife ; your shame, and not your grief, ought to be laid aside.* 
When the rash Capani^us fell by a sudden stroke, do you 
read that Evadne blushed for her husband'? Not because the 
King of heaven subdued the flames of the w’orld with his 
bolts, wast thou. Phaeton, thyself to be disavowed by thy 
relations? Scmele was,not disowned by her father Cadmui 
because, through her ambition, she met her death by her en¬ 
treaties, And do not, because I have been struck by the 
cruel bolts of Jove, let the crimson blush arise on your placid 
face; but rather arouse yourself to the core of defending me, 
and prove yourself the very pattern of a good wife for me; 
and adorn with your virtues your state of sorrow. Let glory, 
80 diflicult of attainment, mount the steep path. Who would 
have known of Hector, had Troy been flourishing ? A path 
has been laid open for fortitude, through fhe midst of 
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sorrows. Thy art, Tiphya, ia thrown away, if there are no 
storms on the ocean; if men arc always in health, thy skill, 
Phoebus, is worthless. The virtue which, in prosperity, is 
concealed and lies unknown, makes its appearance and is 
proved in adversity. My fate gives you an opportunity for 
fame, and your piety has a height to which to raise its head 
aloft. Use, then, this opportunity, and trust in reliance 
on its advantages. Behold I a wide field lies open for your ^ 
fame. 


ELEGY IV. 

The Poet extols the virtues of his friend, and recounts his oWn hanlships 
in exile at Tomi; he beseeches liim, while he conceals his name, to ask 
Augustus to grant him a more desirable place of exile; and he says, 
that so great is the clemency of the Emperor, that ho is sure that he 
viull readily grant his request. lie relates how Orestes fled with his 
sisier from the cruelties of the neighbouring region; and bow the statue 
of Diana was taken by them to a more liai)py clime. 

On tliou! who, whilst ennobled by the names of tliy an- 
cestors, excellcst thy high birth in the -nobleness of thy 
manners: in whose mind exists the reflection of tliy father’s 
integrity, but in suck degree that that integrity is npt with¬ 
out its proper strength; whose gift is eloquence in thy native 
language, so great, that there was none superior to it at the 
Latian bar. Far from my wishes, thou art described by signs, 
employed in place of thy name. Pardon for this the extent 
of thy fame. In nothing have I erred; it is tliy good deeds 
that betray tliec; if thou art seen to be what thou really 
art, then is my fault absolved. And do not suppose that es¬ 
teem shown for' thee in my verses could hurt thee, imder a 
Prince so just. The Father of his country himself (who more 
observant of the laws than he ?) endures often to be mentioned 
in my poetry. And Caesar cannot prevent it, because he be¬ 
longs to the public; and a part is he, that belongs to us, of the 
common welfare. Jupiter proffers his own majesty to the scope 
‘ of the poet’s genius, and tdlows himself to be simg by the lips 
of all. Tliy case is safe in the precedents of two of the Gods 
above; of these, the one is seen, and the other is believed to 
be a God. 

Though I ought not, yet will 1 cling to thb error of mine: 
mg writings are not subject to thy control. The injury 
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ansing from my addressing thee is nothing new; far oft, while 
I was yet safe, had I conversed with thee. 

Therefore thou mayst have the less apprehension that I 
should cause thy disgrace by being a friend of thine: I, the 
origin ofit^ can bear the blame, if there is any. For thy 
father was always respected by me from my eaidiest years 
(at least conceal not that fact) : he used to praise my talents 
(this, perhaps, you can remember) ; yes, even more than I de¬ 
served, in my opinion ; and he used to tell about mj'^ verses 
in that voice in which some part of his high nobility of descent 
was conspicuous. It was not thee, then, but thy father, that 
was imposed upon, for it w^as his house that gave me a recep¬ 
tion. And yet, believe me, there was no deceit; but in all my 
actions, if the last is cxcci3tcd, my life cannot be impugned. 
Thou wouldst deny, too, that this fault, through ■which I w’as 
undone, was a crime, if the lengthened detail of so great a 
misfortune were known to thee. Either timidity or mistake, 
say rather mistake, proved my dowuifill. Ah, suffer me to 
lose the recollection cf my fate, and let me not, by handling 
tliem, burst open my wounds not yet closed; scarcely v,’iil rust 
itself be of any avail to them. Although, thercfoi’e, I am justly 
punished, yet all criminality and all bad intention were no part 
of niy error. And of that the God is sensihle ; for which 
reason, I have neither been deprived of life, nor does any 
other person possess my property taken from me. Perhaps 
(shoijdd he live) he will one day put au end to this banish¬ 
ment, when his ■s\'rath shall have become moderated. Now, 
my entreaty is, that ho ■n'ill order me to go hence : if 
my desire is not ■wanting in becoming moderation. I pray for 
a more civilized place of exile, and one a little nearer to Rome, 
and a spot which is at a greater distance from a savage 
enemy. Aiid so great is the clemency of Augustas, that if any 
one asked him this for me, perhaps he would grant it. 

The cold shores of t^e Euxine Pontus confine me ; by the 
ancients it was called Axenus. For its seas' ar(J* raffled by 
no moderate breezes; and there no stranger ship eiifers a 
quiet harbour. Around are tribes which seek their prey 
through bloodshed, and the land has no fewer sources of 
alarm than the faithless -waves. Those whom thou hcarest 
of as revelling in the blood of human beings, ore situate almost 
under the sky of the same star. And not far from me id 
the place where the Tauric altar of the quivered Goddess is 
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fed with dreadful slaughter. These regions formed once,, as 
they tell, the realms of Thoas— reahm not hateful to the 
wicked, nor desirable for the good. Here the virgin descendant 
of Pelops, the hind having been substituted for her^ presided 
over the rites of the Goddess,* such as they were. After 
Oi’cstes, (whether more pious or wicked, is a matter of doubt,) 
driven by his aoenging Furies, had come here, and his com¬ 
panion ; from Fhocis, a pattern of true friendship, they 
who were two in body and one in mind: forthAvith they were 
led in bonds to the altar of Trivia, wliich stood, all blood¬ 
stained, before the twofold doors. Neither did his own fate 
adect the one or the other of them; each was iii afiiiction, 
on account of the otlicr’s death. And now, with draAvn sword, 
the priestess had taken her stiition, and a barbarian fillet 
had girded the Grecian locks; when Iphigenia, in the course 
of conversation, recognised her brother, and gave him embraces 
in place of death. S^lie joyfully transported the statue of the 
Goddess,Avho holds cruel rites in abhorrence, from those regions 
into mor(‘ happy dimes. 

This region, then, the nio^t remote part of the vast world, 
from which both Gods and men have taken their flight, is 
neighbouring to me. Close to my country arc these deadly rites, 
if, indeed, a land of barbarians can be the country of Naso. 
Would that those wnnds, by which OresUis was home invay, 
would bear back my sails, as well, the Divinity being appeased. 


ELEGY V. 

This Poet praises the constancy of his friend, and requests him never to 
fail in his friendly odlces, and to speak in his favour to Augustus. He 
sliows that, hy length of time, all things, except his own wpes, become 
more endurable; and concludes, by wishing that every worldly happi¬ 
ness may be the lot of his friend. 

O THOTT, especially allotted to me by destiny among my beloved 
companions, the only altar® that I have found in my calamities; 

* 9 The only altar.] —^'er. 2. With the ancients, all altars to the Deities 
w<‘rc places of refuge; hence the present complimentary allusion. The 
supplicant was considered to place himself under the protection of the 
Deity to whom the altar was consecrated, and, under such circumstances, 
violence offered to the person so dying for rjefuge, even if a criminal, or a 
runaway slaA'e, w'as looked upon as an act of sacrilege. 
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tiirougli ■whose discourse, this spirit of mine, about to perish, 
resumed life, just as the watchful flame waxes strong by the 
infusion of oil, the invention of Pallas thou, who ^dst not 
fear to open thy friendly doorS| a refuge to my bark when 
struck by the lightnings ; through the aid of whose fortune 1 
should not have found myself in want, had Caesar even de¬ 
prived me of my patrimonial property. "While my feelings are. 
carrying me away, forgetful of present circumstances, how 
very nearly did thy name escape me. Yet thou dost recogni/c 
thyself; and, moved by the desire of applause, tliou would^t 
wish to say openly, " It is I.” Truly wo^d I, if thou would.^t 
allow me, be ready to give thee glory, and to commend lliy 
remarkable constancy to Fame. But I fear lest I should injure 
thee by my grateful strains, and lest an honour paid to llioc 
at a not fitting season, should be to thy prejudice. What 
thou mayst do in safety, rejoice in thy heart that I rememner 
thee, and that thou keepestme in thy memory. And, as thou 
art doing, strive with all thy oars to bear me aid. until a more 
gentle breeze .arise, the God being propitiated. Do thou 
defend that person who can be saved by the aid of none, if 
he who has overwhelmed him on the Stygian wave should 
not give him his assistance. Do thou, also, wliat seldom 
happens^ show thyself with constancy ready for every duty of 
a friendship not to be shaken. 

Then may thy good fortune have everlasting increase; then 
mayst thou never stand in need of aid thy sell', and mayst thou 
always help thy friends. May thy wife share with her 
husband in lasting felicity, and may hut few complaints occur 
in your married life. And may thy brother, thy companion in 
blood, always love time with that aflection with wliicli lus 
attacdied brother loved Castor. May the youth, thy son, be 
like to thee, and, by his manners, may evdry one recognize that 
he is thy son. May thy daughter make thee a father-in-law, 
by 'lighting her marriage torch, and may she speedily confer 
the name of grandsire on thee while yet a young man. 

JSivention qf PaWas.]— Ver. 4. * PaHade,* literally the name of the 
'Goddess, is here used to signify ' oil/ as Itlincrva, or Pallas, was the dis- 
XMverer of the olive, from which it was extracted. 
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Ovid here enlarges upon the eflfect of length of time, and says, that 
though by its efficacy all difficulties are surmounted, yet that Ids mise¬ 
ries experience no mitigation, but rather an increase. He complains of 
his protracted wretchedness, and describes its effects upon his health; 
and concludes, by hoping that death will bring a speedy termination to 
his woes. 

In time, the bull becomes accustomed to the plough that till® 
the fields, niid yields his neck to be pressed by the curving 
yoke. In time, the spirited horse obeys the flowiug reins, and, 
with quiet mouth, receives the hard bit. In time, the anger of 
tlie Punic lions is assuaged, and the fierceness which once was, 
exists in their nature no longer. The Indian heast,“ too, wliich 
obeys the commands of its master, overcome in time, submits 
to servitude. Length of time, too, causes that the grape 
swells out on the spreading clusters, and that the berries can 
scarcely contain llie juice that they Iiold withm. Time, too, 
j)ushe.s forth the seed into the whitening ears of com; and 
nuikes the apple to be not of a sour flavour. ’Tis tJiis that 
Idimts the edge of the plough that renews the land; 'tis this that 
wTars the hard flint and the adamant. This, too, by degrees, 

' mitigates raging anger; this lessens sadness and elevates 
t'.e boiTov’i iiig heai’t. Length of time, then, as it glides on 
A.ith silent foot, is able to lessen everything except my cares. 

Since I have been deprived of my country, twdee has the 
threshing floor been beaten with the corn; twice has the 
grape, pressed witli the bare foot,’" been burst asunder, 
dnd yet, in so long a space of time, patience has'not been ac¬ 
quired ; and my mind retains its sensitiveness to its recent woes. 
Ill fact, the oxen, even when old, fly from the curving yoke ; 
and the horse that has been broken in, often struggles against 
the bit. My jircseut sortow is even more bitter tJian it once 
w'as; for though it be similar to its former self, it has waxed 
stronger, and increases as time wears on. My w oes, too, were 

, * 

The Indian 6eas/.]—Vcr. 7, 8. He alludes to tlie elephant, which 
in time is taught even to kned, in obedience to the command of his 
master. 

^ With the hare feet. 1 —^Ver. 20. The practice of crushing the grape 
by the pressure of the bare foot, prevails in the wine-growing ccuntries of 
the south of Europe at the present day 
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^ not BO well known to me once as they now are: but the better I 
become acquainted lyith them, the more heavily do they press 
upon me. This, too, is not the least evil, for one to bring fresh 
strength to their endurance, and not to become utterly spent 
beforehand by the passing sorrows. A fresh wrestler on 
the yellow sand is stronger than he whose arms arc wearied 
vnth exercise for a length of time. The gladiator that comes 
fresh, is better in shining arms than he whose arms are red, 
stained with his own blood. The ship, but lately built, 
bears well the impetuous storm j the old one is battered to 
pieces by ever so slight a gale. I, too, at first endured my 
sufferings with patience, and, by length of time, my evils have 
become multiplied. 

Believe me, I despair, and, judging from my body, so far 
as I can form an opinion, but few days will be added to my 
sorrows. For I have neither the strength nor the colour that I 
used to have, and scarcely have I a tliin covering of skin for my 
bones. But my mind ih more diseased than my sickening body, 
and it stands eternally gazing upon its afflictions. No sight is 
there here of the City; my companions, my dcligljt, are afar, 
and my wife, than whom nothing is dearer to me, is far distant. 
There is here a Scythian multitude, and crowds of the Getee 
wearing trowsers; and so, both what I see, and what I cannot 
see, are a cause of misery to me. Yet one hope there is, which 
consoles me amid these things; that, through my death, these 
woes will not last long. 


ELEGY VII. 

Tbe Poet expresses his surprise, that, now two years have elapsed, he has 
received no letter from his fiiend, especially after he has heard from 
some with whom he was not so intimately acquainted. He adds, that 
he Wbuld rather believe any thing than tl^t his friend had not written 
to him; and he concludes that ms letter must have miscarried. He 
tells him to write again and again, tb^t be may not always have to sug¬ 
gest these excuses for him. 

Twice has the Sun visited me after the .frests of icy winter, 
and twice, passing through the Comtellatton qf the Fish, has 
heirtin his course.' In so long a time, why did not thy right 
hand employ itself on some lines to me, however few ? Wiiy 
has thy affection grown tardy, while those have written to me 
with whom I had but little acquaintanceship ? Why, often as 
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I untied the fastenings of any* packet, have I been hoping 
that it enclosed thy name ? Oh, that the Gods may grant 
that a letter has often been written by thy right hand, but 
that out of so many not one has reached me! What I pray 
I am sure is the case. I will sooner believe that the face of 
Medusa, the Gorgon, is surrounded by locks formed of serpents ; 
that there arc dogs beneath the stomach of the Virgin Scylla ; 
tliat there is a Chimacra, which amid her flames divides the 
form of the' lioness from that of the dreadful dragon ; tliat 
there are quadrupeds that have their breasts joined to the 
breasts of human beings; that a man exists with three bodies, 
and a dog with three bodies j that the Sphinx exists, the 
Tlai’pies, and the Giants with serpents for their feet; tliat 
Gyges, with his hundred hands, and the man half a bull 
exist.“ I will believe all these things sooner, my dearest friend, 
than I will believe tliat thou, changed, hast ceased to care for 
me. Innumerable mountains and roads, and rivers and plains, 
and no little of Die ocean, lie between thee and me. The letter 
which has been often sent by thee, may, for a thousand reasons, 
never have ivachcd my hands. Yet overcome these thousand 
reasons by writing repeatedly; that I may not, my friend, 
always have to be excusing thee to myself. 


ELEGY VIII. 

He complains that now, in his fiftieth year, he is becoming hoary with 
age, in a wretched spot, at a time when he ought to have been enjoying 
the pleasures of home, and the society of his wife and friends. lie says, 
that if his destiny had been foretold by the Delphic oracle, or by Do- 
dona, he could not have credited them, and should have accused them 
of falsehood. 11c shows that there is nothing strong enough to be 
able to resist the divine will and power, and he concludes by.advising 
others to take a lesson from his misfortunes, and to deserve the esteem 
of Augustus, whose power is equal to that of the immortal Gods. 

Now do my years assume the hue of the feathers of the swan, 
and hoary age tints my black locks. Now hours of weak- 
tiesB are coming on, and old age more desirous of repose; 

^ Half ahull exist.'] —Ver. 18. He alludes to the Minotaur, half a 
man and half a bull, the fruit of the intrigue of Pasiphae with the Bull, 
the quadrupeds mentioned by the poet are the Centaurs. The man with 
three bodies was Geryon, or Herilus, mentioned by Virgil. The dog with 
three bodies was Cerbenu» AU of these are mentioned in fabulous story. 
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' and now it is a matter of difficulty to support myself in my 
weakness. Now was the time that I ought to live, haTing 
put an end to my toils, while no cares were harassing me ; 
to enjoy, too, that repose which was ever pleasing to my mind, 
and to be at ease amid my own pursuits; to live in my humble 
home, and in my dwelling-place of old, and amid my patri¬ 
monial fields, which now are deprived of their master, ^ow I 
ought to be growing aged, free from care, in the bosom of my 
wife, among my dear grandchildren, and in my native land. 

My youth once hoped that this would come to pass ; and 
then I was worthy thus to spend these latter years. Other¬ 
wise did it seem to tlie Gods, who have exposed me in 
the Satmatian regions, tossed to and fro by sea and by land. 
The shattered ships are talteii into the ex(“avated docks, that 
they may not go to pieces at hazard in the midst of the waves. 
The steed, worn out, crops the grass in the meadows, that he 
may not stumble, and /Aereiy disgrace the many victories that 
he has won. TJic soldier, when, through length of years, he is 
no longer useful enough for war, puts away the arms wliicli he 
li.'is borne, at tlie home of Iiis youth. So, too, as old age 
i-lowly creeping on, diminished my strength, it was time for 
re, as well, lobe presented with my discharge.^ It w^as time 
f )]• me ncitlier to be breathing a foreign atmosphere, nor to 
hi* quenching my parching thiratata Getic spring, but rather, 
to be at one time retiring at my leisure to the gardens which 
I possessed,^'' at another, enjoying the intercom*se of men and 
ti c pleasures of the City, 

Thus, in my fonner days, with a mind having no presage 
cf the future, used I to desire to spend my old age in cairn 
repose. Q'he Fates revised it; who, though tliey granted 
me an eaiiy life full of delights, arc now rendering my latter 
days wretched. And now, having passed fifty years with¬ 
out any stain, I am a^Hicted in the decline of my life. 
Not far from the goal,^ at which 1 seemed almost 

Presented with my discharge^} —^Vcr. 24, Literally, ‘rude douari’ 
means, ‘ to be presented with a rod.' The ‘ rudis' was a ‘ rod,’ pr ‘ foil,' 
with which soldiers or gladiators fought for exercise and sport. Such a 
rod was g^ven to gladiators when, for their merit, they were discharged 
from fighting in thi arena. Hence, figuratively, the term came to signify 
' to receive an honourable discharge,* or, 'to be released filxim one’s duties.' 

Gardens which /jpossessed.]—Yer. 27. He alludes to his patrixno- 
nial possessions at Snlino, in the Apennines, the place of his birth. 

37te poal.]—Ver. 35. The * Meta' was a pyramidal column at eac^ 
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to have arrived, a dreadful crash befel my chariot. Did I, in 
my madness, compel him to be angered against me, than whom 
tlie unbounded earth contains no one more full of mercy ? 
And was that very clemency overpowered by the magnitude of 
my faults ? And still was life not denied to my errors ? A 
life to be spent afar from my country, under the Northern 
pole, where the Itod extends on the left of the Euxine sea. 
Had Delphi and Dodona itself foretold me this, either place 
would have appeared untruthful to me. There is nothing 
strong enough, even though it be riveted with adamant, to 
be able to endure the impetuous bolt of Jove. Nothing is 
. there so lofty, and that soars so' high above dangers, that it is 
not lower than the Deity, and submissive to his will. For al- 
thougli a part of my sorrows was earned by mg own fault, yet 
the wratli of the God awarded the greater share of my down¬ 
fall,/or the better manifestation of his power. 

But be ye instructed, too, by my misfortunes, to desers e 
favour at the hands of one who is equal to the Gods above. 


ELEGY IX. 

The Poet llireatens his enemy that he will attack him in his writings, if 
he docs not desist from Lis hostility. 

It it is allowed me, and if thou sufferest me to do so, I will 
be silent on thy name and thy misdeeds; thy actions shall 
be given to the waters of Lethe, and my forgiveness will Ijc 
obtained by thy entreaties, even thus late. Only take cai’c 
that it is clear that thou hast repented. Only remember to 
condemn tiiy conduct, and to show a deshe to cleanse 
thy life of these moments devoted to the Furies.But if not, 
nnd if thy breast is still burning udth hatred against me, 
my sad state of misery will assume the arms that have been 
forced upon it. Although, as 1 have been, I am sent to the 
extremity of the earth ; still even, thus far, shall my anger 

of the Roman Circus, round which the horses and chariots turned 
seven times. Hence it came, figuratively, to mean, any fixed term or limit, 
to which to look foiward. The goal here alluded to by the poet was the 
ease and quiet retirement of old age. 

Tlie Furies.']-~~Vex. 0 . Literally, ^to Tisjphone,' the name of one 
I'uty bebg used for all. ' f 

. , ' . ■ £ . 
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Btretch forth its handB. Csesa^, if thou knowcst it not, haa 
left to me all my rights as a citizen, and my sole punishment 
is to be deprived of my country. From him, too^ if he only 
lives, do I hope for a return to my country. Often does the 
oak thrive again, that has been struck by the bolts of Jove. 
In fact, if 1 have no means of vengeance, the Pierian maids 
irUl give me strength, and weapons of their making. Although 
I am living removed afar, amid the Scythian regions, and al¬ 
though the Constellations that avoid contact with the waves 
are close to my eyes, yet my commendations will travel through 
nations innumerable, and my complaints will become known as 
far as the earth extends. Whatever I shall give utterance to, 
will travel from the East to the West, and the climes of the 
morn will be conscious of the voice from Hesperia. Beyond 
the land, beyond the wide waves, shall I be heard, and great 
will be the echo of my laments. Nor will thy own age only 
be acquainted with thy guilt; thou wilt be a disgrace to 
late posterity. 

I am now summoned to the combat, but not yet have 
I assumed my horns,*® my weapons of defence; and I would 
rather that there was no cause for assuming them. The Circus 
is as yet in quietude; but the fierce bull is already spurning 
the sand, and is beating the ground with hostile hoof. Even 
this is more than I wished to say. Sound the retreat, my 
Muse, while yet it is allowed this man to conceal his name. 


ELEGY X. 

Hb gives an account of his I'fe and his family, after saying when and 
where he was bom. He describes the miseries of lus exile, and says 
that the Muses are his only consolation and delight. 

That thou mayst know. Posterity, the man whose works tliou 
art reading, understand that I am he who sportively sang of 
voluptuous love. 

Sulmo is my native place, which, abounding Jn .its 
cold streams, is distant ninety miles from the Roman City. 
Here was I bom, and (that you may know the date) at the 

“ JWy Aor»w.]—Ver. 18. He is here oompai:ing himself to a bull about 
to be baited in the Circus, V'hich Was one of the favorite sports of the 
Romans. As in Spain, at the present day, the bull was Mated by objects 
of a red colour being placed before his eyes, especially straw figures cf 
men, dothed in that colour. 
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time vhen two Consuls fell with a similar death. If that is any¬ 
thing, 1 nm heir to an hereditary Equestrian rank, descended 
from my ancestors; and I was not created a Knight merely 
through the chance of riches. I was not the eldest, son; I 
was bom after my brother, whose birth was thrice four months 
before mine. The same light-bearing day was the birthday 
of us both; one day was honoured by two sacrificial cakes. 
This day is one of the tiye festival days of the armed Mi¬ 
nerva, the one that is wont to be the first stained^® with yla- 
diatorial blood. When young, we were attentively educated, 
and, through the care of our fatlier, we resorted to men in the 
Eoman City distinguished in the arts. .My brother had a turn 
for eloquence from his earliest years, bora, as it were, to the 
vigorous warfare of the wordy Forum. But, while yet ahoy, 
the rites of the heaven-bom maids delighted me, and imper¬ 
ceptibly the Muse attracted me to her vocation. Many a time 
did my father say, Why are you striving at a worthless pirr- 
suit ? Even the Mmoiiian bard himself left no wealth.’^ I 
was influenced by his wnrds; and having entirely deserted 
Helicon, 1 endeavoured to write wprds disengaged from poetic 
measures. Spontaneously, my lines ran according to befitting 
numbers, and whatever I tried to express, the same was poetry. 

In the mean time, as years rolled on with silent pace, the 
gown of freedonr® wns assumed by my brother and myself. The 
purple with the broad hem®^ was put on our shoulders, and the 
attachment wliich before existed still remained.' And now my 
brother had lived twice ten years, when he died; and then was 
I first deprived of one half of myself. I enjoyed, too, the first 

The first stained.'] —Ver. 14. This was the second day of the Quiii- 
qoatrus, or Qainquatria, the five day festival of Minerva, and the first of 
die gladiatorial shows on that occasion. The birth-day of Ovid was. 
ther^ore, on the 13th of the Calends of April, or the 20tli of March. For 
a fuU account of the Quinquatria, see the third book of the 'Fasti.' 

The gown of freedom.] —Ver. 28. This was the ‘ toga virilis/ or 
* manly robe,' vrhich was generally assumed by the young men in their 
aeventeeifth year. Full reference has already been mide to the mode of its 
assumption, in the notes. 

^ ^ The broad hem.] —Ver. 29. From Dr. Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek end Homan Antiquities, we learn, that Augustus formed a select 
class of ‘ equiiea,' or ‘ knights,' who possessed the property of a senator, 
and the former requirement of free birth up to the grandfather. He per¬ 
mitted tliis class to wear the 'latus davos,' or '.broad hem,’ and distis- 
.guisbed tliem by the title ^illustres,' *!nsignes,' and' splendidi.' 

22 
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honours that belong to a tender age, and once I formed one 
of the Triumviri. The Senate-house BtUl remained; the 
breadth of my distiwitwe hem was still restricted that 
was a burden too onerous for my shoulders. My body was 
not fitted for labour, my mind could not endure fatigue, and 
I was one who shunned the anxieties of ambition. The 
Aonian sisters, too, persuaded me to seek a repose free from 
care, that had been always courted by my inclination. 

I loved and I honoured the poets of those days; and as many 
bards as there were, I thought them to be so many Gods. 
Macer,” when stricken in years, many a time repeated to me 
Ids poem on birds, and cjich serpent that is deadly, each herb 
tliat is curative. Many a time was Propertius wont to repeat 
to me his love songs j he was united to me by the ties of 
Mendship. PonticiiR,‘'‘ famous in heroic measure ; llassus, 
too, famed in lambics, were delightful members of my circle. 
Horace, too, with his varied numbers, used to captivate my 
cars, while he sang his beauteous strains to his Ausonian lyre. 
I only saw Virgil; and bitter destiny^® did not grant time for 
my friendship to Tibullus. He was thy successor, Callus; 
Propertius was his. In order of time, I was tlie fourth of 
them; as I honoured my soidors, so did those who were 
younger, honour,me; and my poetic talents were not long in 
becoming known. VAicn first I recited my juvenile poems 
before the people, ray heard had been shaved but once or 
twice. Corinna'* (so called by a fictitious name), the subject 

22 Woi still restrictcd."\ —Ver. .3.>. This expression seems conlradictory 
to the words found in line 29, if we give tlicni tlie meaning which Dr. 
Smith has, as quoted in the last note, given to them. It would not, how- 
evei, be at all discrepant with the suggestion vt'hich is made in the Intro¬ 
ductory Life of the poet, that children of the knights were,. Tip to a 
certain age, graced with the laticlave, as being candidates for senatorial 
rank. 

^28 Macer.l —Ver. 44. Ailmili'is Macer, a Roman poet, was a native of 
Verona; wTole a poem on plants, serpents, and birds; and, according 
to Eusebius, he died in Asia. He was a fr'end of Virgil and Ovid; of 
whom he was the senior. 

Ponticua.J —Ver. 47. He wrote a poem on the Theban war, which 
Otfid compares with the writings of Homer. Of the poet Bassus, no par- 
tlcjRiirB have come down to us. Propertius merely mentions him as bdng 
a poet. 

JSitter destiny.’] —^Ver. 52,* Because the poet, Tibnllas, died prema¬ 
turely, at a youthful age. « 

26 Corinna,]—'Ver. 60. It is most likely that this character is quite 
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of song throughout the whole City, had imparted a stimulus 
to my genius. 

Much did I write, but what I considered faulty, I myself 
committed to the all-correcting flames. At the time, too, when 
I was banished, I burnt some things that w'ould have afforded 
^usement, being enraged both with my pursuits and with 
my verses. 

My heart was tender, and not proof against the darts 
of Cupid, and a slight cause ’ could easili/ affect it. And 
yet, though this was my nature, and I caught fire with 
the slightest flame, there never was any scandalous story a/- 
tached to my name. Wliile'yet but almost a hoy, a .wife 
was given me, neither worthy of me, nor good for anytliiug; 
she was married to me but a very short time.^^ A wife suc¬ 
ceeded her, who, though without any fault, was not destined 
long to be united to me. My last, who remained with me 
up to my later years, bias endured to be tlie wife of a banished 
man. My daughter, who twice bore children iii her early 
youth, but not by the same hus]}aud. made me a grandfather. 

And now my father had completed his allotted time, and to 
nine “lustra’* had added nine other “ lustra.”®'* I bewailed him 
ill 110 other degree than he w ould have bew ailed me, if carried 
off'. I performed the prescribed funereal rites for my mother, 
immediately after him. Happy w'ere they both, and timely in 
their huinal, that they died before the day of my punishment I 
Fortunate, too, am I, that I am wretched when they no longer 
live, and that they had no misery on my account! But yet, 
if anything remains to the dead besides their name, and if the 
unsubstantial ghost survives the erected pile, if the news 
about me reaches you, shades of my parents, and if my 
offences arc iahm cognisance of in the Stygian hall of judg¬ 
ment ; understand, I pray (and you I may not deceive), that 
error was the cause of my prescribed exile, and not cfiminality. 

This is enough for the shades below. I turn to you, 
studious minds, who enquire into the events of my life. 

ideal, originating solely in the imagination of the poet. Some have sug¬ 
gested that she represented the daughter; others, the granddaughter of 
Augustus; but without the slightest ground of probability. 

A very short time.]—Ver. 70. She may have soon died; but the 
probability is that he speedily divorced her; and perhaps the same was tho 
with his second wffe. 

« * 78. ‘ A lustrum,' consisting of five years j the poet’s 

fiither would consequently be ninety years old at the time of his decease. 
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Hoary age had now come tipon me., the years of my primes 
having fled, and had tinted with its hie my hair, now grown 
ancient. And now, since the hour of my birth the victorious 
steed, crowned with the olive of Pisa,^ had ten times carried 
away the prize; when the anger of the offended Prince com¬ 
manded me to seek the people of Tomi, situate on the left side 
of the Euxine sea. The cause of my ruin, which is too well 
known to all, needs not to be pointed out by my testimony. 
"Why should I make mention of the wickedness of my attend¬ 
ants, and how my servants injured me Many things did I 
endure, not less afUicting than my exile. My spirit disdained 
to succumb to misfortune, and showed itself unconquered, 
using its natiee energy. Forgetting, too, the arts of peace, and 
how my life was passed in tranquillity, I took up arms for the 
occasion^* ■with hand unused to them. I endured as many 
dangers, both by land and sea, as there are stars between the 
pole that is concealed, and the one that is seen. At last, the 
Sannatian shore, that is adjoining to the quivered Getae, was 
touched by me, tossed al)out in wanderings so protracted. 
Here do I, though on every side I am stunned by the neigh¬ 
bouring warfare, alleviate my sad lot, so far as I am able, by my 
poesy. And, though there is no one to whose ear I can re¬ 
peat it, yet in tliis -way do I consume and beguile my time. 

Thanks then to thee, my Muse, that I Still live, and bear up 
against my heavy calamities, and that the irksomeness of a 
life of anxiety does not take possession of me. For it is thou 
tlial affordest me a solace, thou art a rest for my cares, a cure 
for my woes; thou art my leader, thou art my companion; ’tis 

Olive of Pisa.]— Vcr. J5. The victors at the Olympic games, which 
were celebrated near Pisa, in Elis of the Peloponnesus, were crowned with 
olive. 

^ Servants injured me.]—\cT, 101. The attendants of his Journey, 
hare mentioned, were, probably, those deputed by Augustus to es ort him 
to the place of bis destination. According to his account, they seem to 
have conspired with his servants to increase his miseries on his journey to 
his place of exile. 

** J^ms for the occasion.] — Yet. 106. He Seems h®rA to allude to 
patienee and resignation, as these were the only arms which could avail 
hifD during his voyage to his destination. If we are to translate the words 
literally, they would appear to imply that he consider^ himself in danger 
of his life during the voyage, and that he was forced to use weapons in 
self-defence, which fact, however, we do not find mentioned elsewhere is 
his writings. 
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fliOQ, that sendest me afar from the Danube, and that girest 
me a place in the midst of Helicon. Thou hast given to me 
(what rarely happens) that distinguished name while yet living, 
which Fame is wont to give after, death. Envy, who dispa¬ 
rages what is present, has never fastened on any woric of mine 
with her unjust tooth. For, although my age has produced great 
poets, Fame has not been unkind to my talents. And though 
I prefer many to myself, I am said to be not inferior to them; 
and my works are much read throughout the whole world. If, 
then, the prophecies of poets contain any truth, though I should 
die at once, 1 shall not be thine, 0 Earth". Wlicther through 
kindly feeling, or whether, tlirough my verses, I have gained 
this celebrity of my own right, candid reader, I return thee 
thanks. 
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ELEGY I. 

Ovid, sending this last book of his Lament to Rome, requests his friends 
to receive it in addition to the four that he has sent before. He says, 
that under tlie sad circumstances*in which he is placed, he cannot pos¬ 
sibly write on any other than melancholy topics; but that if he is re¬ 
stored to his native lajid, he will write on pleasing and lively subjects, 
fie concludes by craving pardon, should his lines prove not to the taste 
of the reader. 

Add this little book too, my friend, to those that have before 
been sent by me from the Gctic shore; this, too, will be just 
such as the fortunes of the poet arc. You will find notliiiig 
cheerful throughout my whole song. As my state is a mournful 
one, so arc my verses mournful, the writing befitting ita 
master. Unharmed and joyful, I have composed playful and 
juvenile strains; hut now I repent that I composed them. 
When t fell,'! assumed the heralding of my sudden fall j and 
I myself am the originator of my own subject. Just as the 
bird of Cayster^ is said, as he lies on its hanks, to lament his 
death with his dying wjice, so do I, expelled afar into the 
Sarmatian regioii^i, cause my funereal rites not to pass by in 
silence. If any one seeks for love tales and wanton lines, I . 
warn him beforehand never to read these compositions. 
Gallus will be better suited to him> and Propertius with his 
pleasing language; Tibullus, too, & mind full of elegance, will 
be more adapted io him. Would that 1 was not one of 
number! Ah, wretched me I why did my Muse ever beisjnie 

1 2^ bird of Caystor.li-^'Ver. 11. Caystcr was a river of 
far from Ephesns. Swana were very numerous on its baiiks> and WCiw 
supposed to sing melodiously just Worethdr deatb. 
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thus sportive ? But I have paid the penalty, and the trifler 
Tvith quivered Cupid is now far away in the regions of the 
Scythian Danube. For the future, I turn my attention to 
verses for the public perusal, and I have commanded them 
to be careful of their reputation; but yet, if any one of you 
should ask the reason why I sing so many mournful lines: 
many a mournful woe have I endured. I compose not these 
lines through my inventive powers, or my skill j my matter is 
ingeniously furnished by my own sorrows. IIow small a part 
of ]ny fortunes is rJeseribed in my lines! Happy the man, who 
sulFcrs evils that he can number! As many as the shrubs 
which the Avoods contain, as many as the grains of sand 
which the yellow Tiber holds, as many as the tender blades 
of grass which the field of ^lars bears, so many evils have I 
endured, for w'hich there is no cure, no repose, but in in- 
dalginf) ray poetic vein, and in the solace of the Muses. 

What limit, Naso,” you will say, ** is there to be to your 
tearful ditties ? ” The sjime, 1 say, that will terminate this fate 
of mine; this supplies me with complaints from an abundant 
source; and these w'ords arc not mine, but those of my destiny. 
But if yon were to restore to me my country, w'itli my dear wufe, 
then hiy features would be joyous, and I should be what once I 
was. Were the wrath of the invincible Caesar, against me, 
mitigated, then should I give thee lines full of gladness; 
but no more should my writings be sportive, as once they 
were ; let them indulge but once in that mischief. I would 
sing that wdiich Augustus himself would approve; if, only a 
part of my punishment being allemted, I could escape from 
barbarism and the savage Getoe. In the meanwhile, what em¬ 
ployment but a mournful one can my writings have ? That is 
the pipe that befits my funereal obsequies. 

" But,” you will say, ** you could have better borne your evils 
in silence, and have quietly concealed your woes!” In this you 
arp requiring that no groans should* be consequent upon my tor¬ 
ture, and arc forbidding me to weep, after receiving a severe 
wound. Phnlai^is himself allowed him who was inclosed in the 
brass of Perillus to utter his shrieks, and to lament, through the 
mouth of the buU. Achilles was not offended by ihe tears of 
Pllkm j whereas you, more cruel than any enemy, forbid my 
tjaKts* T^en the progeny of Latona made Niobe childless,'they 
'swdid not command her to keep her cheeks untouched by tears* 
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*Tb something to alhsTiate a deadly evil, by giving utterance 
to sorrow; ^tis this that makes Progne and Halcyone® always 
complaining; this was the reason why Philoctetes^ the son of 
Pmas, in the cold cavern, wearied the Lcmnian rocks with his 
voice. Grief repressed chokes one; it agitates internally, and 
is compelled to redouble its intensity. Grant me pardon rather, 
or lay aside all my works; if, reader, that hurl's you which is 
my delight. Put they cannot hurt you; my writings were never 
injurious to any one but their author. 

They are but poor, I confess. Who compels you to take them 
up ; or who forbids you, when disappointed, to put them down ? 
I do not correct them, but 1 wish them to be read as being com¬ 
posed here ; they are not more uncouth than the place of their 
origin; and Rome ought not to form comparisons of me with 
her own poets. Among the Sauromatm I shall pass for talented. 
Lastly, no glory is sought by me, nor that Fame which is wont 
to stimulate the genius. I desire my mind not to be consumed 
by everlasting cares; wdiicli still break in, and go where they are 
forbidden to go. I have said w'hy I write: you ask why I send 
these works ; it is, that I wish to be among you, in some mea¬ 
sure at least. 


ELEGY II. 

Whitino to his wife, he says that lie is well in hcaltli, but that his grief 
is still as intense as when lie was Arst banished by Augustus. He expa¬ 
tiates upon the innumerafile misfortunes which surround him on every 
side, lie entreats her to apply to the Emperor in his behalf, as the 
cause for his punishment wis not of a serious nature, and the clemency 
of Ca'sar is known to be **xtremc; and he says, that iir this spirit o*f 
mercy is centred his only hope of a mitigation of his punishment. 

Axd do yougroM' pale when a fresh letter arrives from Pontus; 
and is it unfolded by you Mtli a tremulous hand? Lay aside 
your apprehensions; I am well, and my body, which formerly 
was weakly, and unable to endure fatigue, is recruited, and, 
tossed about, has become hardy by length of habit. Oris it 

* Haloyone.] —Ver. 60. She was the daughter of iJEolus and lEgiale, 
and the wife of Ceyx, on hearing of whose death, she threw herself into 
the sea. The Gods, in their compassion, changed them botji into king¬ 
fishers. 
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rather that I have no leisure to be ill ? Yet my spirit is pros- 
tratecl by weakness, and has acquired no strength by lapse of 
time; and the condition of my mind remains the same as it 
was before. Tlie wounds, which I supposed would close in 
length of time, and at their proper season, pain me as though 
this moment inflicted; in truth, length 'of years is good for 
little mishaps, hut in lapse of time, evils are added to heavy ca¬ 
lamities. For almost ten whole years did the son of Pseas 
eiidnre the pestilential venom yielded by the pulling serpent. 
Tcleplius would have died, consumed with lasting disease, if 
the liand that did the injury had not brought the remedy. 
1 hope, since I have committed no crime, that he who Iim 
caused my wounds will be ready to assuage tliem thus made ; 
and now at length, satisfied with a pai’t of my penalty, may he 
take a little drop of water from the full ocean. However much 
he may take oftl much of what is bitter will remain; and a 
part of my banishment will, in its intensity, be equal to the 
whole. As many as the shells which the sea shore contains, 
as many as the flowers which the pleasant rose-beds bear, as 
many as the grains which the drowsy poppy holds, as many 
as the wild beasts which the wood nourishes, as many as the 
fishes that swim in the waves, as many as the birds that 
beat the tluii atmosphere with their wings, by so many adver¬ 
sities am I overwhelmed. Should I endeavour to enumerate 
them, I might us well attempt to tell the number of the waves 
of the Icarion Sea. To pass over in silence the casualties of 
my journey, the bitter dangers of the ocean, and the hands 
that were arrayed against my life: a barbarous country, one the 
most distant in the great earth, wow confines me, a place beset 
with savage enemies on every side. 

Kence I should be transferred (for my crime is not a capital 
• one), if you had the care for me which you ought to have. 
That Godj on whom the Homan empire justly relies, when a 
conqueror, w'as often merciful towards his enemy. Why 
do you .hesitate? Why fear, when there is no danger? go 
and ask him. The vast earth contains nothing more fbll of 
clemency than Caesar. 

Ah, wretched me! What shall I do if those dearest to me* 
forsjike me? Do you, too, withdraw your neck from the yoke nom 
broken ? .No anchor now holds my bark. He may look to it; I 
myself, hated as I am, will fly for refuge to the sacred altar: the 
idtarremoves the hands of none. Behmd I at a distance 1 address 
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the Deity that is present; if it is allowed man to be able to 
eommuno with Jove. 

Thou ruler of the empire, in whose safety it is evi¬ 
dent that all the Gods have a care for Ausonia. Thou 
Glory, thou resemblance of the country thAt flourishes 
tlirough thee, O thou that art not less in value tlian the world 
that tliou dost govern; mayst thou live on earth, may the 
heavens long spare thy presence there! far distant be the time 
for thee to go to the stars, wdiich have been promised tliee! 
Pardon me, I pray, and remove but tlie least portion of thy 
lightnings : what shall then remain will be a suflicient punish¬ 
ment. Thy anger, indeed, has been moderated, and thou hast 
gnmted tne my life : I am neither deprived of the rights nor 
tiic name of a citizen. My property has not been granted to 
others; nor am I styled an exile in the words of tliy edict. 
All these tilings I dreaded, because 1 seemed to deserve them ; 
but thy anger was more moderate than my ofiencc. Thou hast 
ordered mo to go in banishment to the flelds of Pontus, and to 
cleave the JSeythian seas in the fleeing ship. By thy command, 
I came to the unsightly shores of the Eiixine Sea. This land is 
situated under the icy pole. Not so much does the chmate 
annoy me, never free from cold, and the ground ever parched 
up with hoar frost; and the barbarous tongue that is igporant 
of the Latin language, and the, fact that the Greek dialect 
has been overpowered by the Oetic pronunciation; as, that I 
am hemmed in, beset on every side by the neighbouring hosts; 
and a narrow wall scarcely renders me safe from the enemy. 
Yet there is peace son\etimcs, hut never any confidence in that 
peace ; and so the place is at one time experiencing war, at 
another, it is standing hi dread of it. 

So that I be only removed hence, let either Zanclman Charyb- 
dis devour me, and by its waters send me to Styx, or let me 
patiently be consumed in the flames of glowing ^tna; or let me' 
be thrown, in the deep waters of the Loucadiim God. What is 
required, is punishment, and I refuse not to be wretched; 
but 1 entreat that 1 may be wretched with a little more safety 
io myself. 
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ELEGY III. 

He laments that he cannot be at Rome to assist at the celebration of the 
festival of Bacchus by the poets, as had been his former custom. He 
expresses surpnse that Bacchus should have thus neglected one of his 
devotees, and concludes by praying him, and his companions the poets, 
to cutreat Caesar to permit his return. 

^ Tins ia the day, Eacchus, on which’the poets are wont to cele¬ 
brate thee, if I am not deceived in the time; and now they 
bind their temples with the fragrant wreaths, and sing thy 
praises over thy wine. Among them, as I remember, while 
my destiny permitted it, I was one by no means hated by thee. 
Tlic Sarmatian region, neighbouring to the ferocious Get®, 
now confines me, placed beneath the stars of the Cyuosuriaii 
Bear. I, who in former days passed a life of case, and freedom 
from labour, amid my jpoctic studies, and in the ccnupany of the 
Muses, am now, far from my country, surrounded on every 
side by the Gctic arms, having first endured many fatigues on 
the sea, many by land: whether Hwas chance, or wliether the 
anger of the Gods, that caused me this, or whether ray destiny 
was lowering at my birth; still them oughtst, by thy divine 
power, to have defended one of the sacred cultivators of the ivy. 
Is it, that everything which the Sisters, the mistresses of Fate, 
have pronounced, ceases to be under the influence of a Deity I 
Thou thyself, too, for thy deserts, hast been carried to the 
heights of heaven, a way to which was made by no small 
exertion. Thy native land was not inhabited by thee ; but 
thou didst come even as far as the snowy Strj’mon,^ and the 
Getan devoted to Mars; to Persia, too, and the Ganges spread¬ 
ing with its broad stream, and the waters which the swarthy 
Indian drinks. In truth, the Destinies, spinning the threads of 
Fate, twice pronounced this doom for thee, twice born.^ If I 
am allowed to follow the example of the Gods, a rigid and a 
hard lot in life harasses me too. Not less heavily4did I fall, 
than he whom Jupiter drove with his bolt from Thebes, while 

5 The snowy Strymon.'\ —^Ver. 22. Tlie Strymon was a river which, 
taking its rise in Mount Hicmus, separated Thrace from Maccaonia. 

* Thee twice horn.1 —Ver. 2A Becau.se he was first taken from the 
womb of Semele, and, being enclosed in the thigh of Jupiter, was pro¬ 
duced from it, when he had arrived at the completion of the usual 
period of gestation. 
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boasting aloud. But thou, when thou hast heard of the poet 
i>j»truck by the lightnings, mSyst condole with him from the 
recollection of thy mdQier. And thou mayst, when looking 
upon the poets assembled around thy sacrifice, say, “I know 
not which worshipper of mine it is that is absent.** 

Give me thy aid, good Bacchus; let the vine weigh down the 
lofty elm, and let the grape be full of the wine inclosed in iL 
Let the active youthful troop of the Satyrs, with the Bacchanals, 
accompany thee, and be not thou silent amid the stunning noise. 
And may the bones of Lycurgus wielding the axe be but lightly 
covered, and may the impious shade of Pentheus not escape pun¬ 
ishment. May the Cretan crown of thy spouse shine for ever 
in the heavens, and surpass in radiance the neighbouring Con¬ 
stellations. 

Come hither, most beauteous Ooc?, and alleviate my woes, 
remembering that I am one of thy number. There exists an 
intercourse among the Gods ; do try, Bacchus, to soften the 
divine power of Caesar by thy divine influence. 

You too, ye poets, a holy band, sharers in my pursuits; 
do ye, each of you, after making a libation of wine, prefer a 
like petition. And may ^some one of you, when the name of 
Naso is mentioned, set down the cup that has been mingled 
with his tears: and remembering me, when he looks round 
upon the rest, may he say, “Where is Naso, who was but 
lately a member of our society ?** And thus he it; if by my 
uprightness I have deserved your esteem; and if not a line of 
your works was ever injured by my criticism. If, too, at the 
same time that 1 pay dne veneration to the writings of the men 
of old, I am of opinion that the recent compositions are not in¬ 
ferior to them. Then, may you continue to compose your verses 
under the auspices of Apollo ; and, so far os you can, keep up , 
my name among you. 


ELEGY TV. 

He represents his letter as announcing its arrival at Rome, and extolling 
the constancy of his friend, to whom it was scut. He eatreats him al- 
^ys to continue his friendship and support. 

I, A IBTTEB from Naso, have come from the EuHne Sea, 
wearied mth the ocean, wearied too with my journey. ^ He^ 
with teats, said to me, “ Do you, to whom it is permitted, 
visit Rome; how much preferable, ales! is your fate to my 
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own! ” In tears, too, did he write me ; ^^d the signet with 
which I was sealed was not first put to his mouth,^ but to biff 
moistened cheeks. If any one a^sires to kndw tlie cause of 
his sorrow, he is requiring the Sun to be pointed out to him. 
He neither sees leaves in the woods, nor the tender grass on 
the wide meadow, nor water in the flowing stream. He will 
wonder why Priam grieved, when Hector was snatched fr<m 
him; or w'hy Philoctetes wept, when stung by the serpent. 
Oh I that the Gods would grant that my master's state were 
such that no cause for-grief were to be lamented. Yet, as he 
ought to (lOf he bears his bitter sorrows with patience, and re¬ 
fuses not the bridle like an unbroken horse. Nor yet does 
he expect that the wrath of the Deity will be lasting, as he is 
conscious that criminality was no part of his fault. He 
often mentions how gi*eat is the clemency of the God ; and is 
wont to reckon himself as an illustration of it. For he savs tliat 
it is tlirough the favour of that God that he stiU possesses his 
patrimonial property, and the name of a citken, and, in flne, 
that he still lives. 

But thee, O friend beloved, more than all, if thou be- 
lievest me, he always retains in his entire heart. He calls 
thee his son of Menoetius, thee his companion of Orestes, 
thee his son of J3geiis, thee his owm Euryalus. lie longs 
not more for his own country, and the many other things of 
which, with his couijtry, he finds himself deprived, than/or «z 
sight of thy features, and thy eyes, thou, that art sweeter to 
him than the honey which the Attic Lee lays up in the combs! 

Many a time wdth tears, does he remember that day, w'hich he 
grieves was not anticipated by his deatli. And while others 
fled the contact of his sudden downfall, and were unwilling to 
approach the threshold of a stricken house; he bears in mind 
that thou, with a few more (if any one calls tw o or three a 
few), remained faithful to him. Although struck with amaze¬ 
ment, he was sensible of every thing, and saw that. thou didst 
grieve at'his sorrows not less than himself. He is wont to 
recall to menwry thy words, thy features, thy lamentations, 
and how tliat with thy tears thou didst bedew his bosom; he 
remembers the aid. that thou didst give him, the comfort with 
which thou didst console thy friend, when thou thyself shoiildst 

^ To his mouthS\-^ er. 5. fiy this remark we see that in those days, 

with us now, they were in the habit of moistening the seal before tl^ 
allied it to the wax. * 
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hare been consoled. For these things he declares that he 
prove grateful and affectionate, whether he beholds the 
liffht of day, or is buried in the ,ground. By his own head, 
and by thine, was he wont to swear: thine which, I know, is 
not less dear to him than his own. May abundance of thanks 
be given in return for services so many and so great; he 
will not allow thy oxen to plough the barren sea-shore.® Only, 
do constantly defend the exile. What he, who knows thee 
well, asks not, that do I myself entreat thee. 


ELEGY V. 

IIb prepares to celebrate the birthday of his wfe, on whose behalf 
he prays for every blessing;, and extols the day that brought into the 
world one so deserving of athniration for every %irtue. And, though she 
deserves a better fate, he entreats her to endure her sufferings with 
criuauiiuity, as virtue becomes the most conspicuous when suffering ad¬ 
versity. He entreats the Gods, that, if they refuse to pardon him, they 
will spare his wife, who has been guilty of no crime. 

The yearly birthday demands the wonted honour for its mis¬ 
tress ; turn, my luinds, to the rites of affection. Thus, per¬ 
haps, in former days, the hero, son of Laiirtes, celebrated the 
festive day of his wife at the extremity of the caj*th. Let an 
auspicious tongue be used, forgetting my protracted woes: it, 

I doubt, has quite forgotten by this, how to utter words of happi¬ 
ness. Let, too, the white dress be assumed, (not according 
in its hue with my lot,) Avhieli is put on by me hut once a year. 
Let the altar, too, be e rected, green with the grassy turf j and 
let tlic wreath, bound veil the warm hearth. Boy, give 
me the frankincense, that makes the strang flame, and wine 
to hiss when poured on the flame Vnjhted by affection. 
Dearest natal day! Although we are far distant, I wish thee 
to come hither in white array, and unlike to mine. And if 
any direful calamity impended on thy mistress, let lier have 
suffered it for all future time in my misfortunes. And let the 
bark, which has lately been more than shattered by a dreadful 
storm, for the future, speed onward through the sea in safety. 

® Barren seashore,'] —^Ver. 48. By this remark he means that he 
will not show himself devoid of gratitude, and of a desire to make a due 
xetum for his kindness. 
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May she enjoy her home, the society qf^at daughter, and her 
country; let it suffice for her to be torn from me only. An4f 
since she is not blessed in her beloved husband, let the other 
portion of her life be withoul a cloud of sorrow. May she 
live, and may she love her husband far away, since this she 
is obliged to do ; and may she fill her destined years, but after 
a prolonged life. I would add mine as well; but 1 am afraid, 
lest the contact of my destiny should taint the years that she 
is passing. 

There is nothing sure to mortals. Who could have sup* 
posed that it would come to pass, that I should be cele¬ 
brating these rites in the midst of the Getse? But see 
how the breeze wafts the smoke, arising from the frankincense, 
towards the regions of Italy, and the lands on my right hand. 
There is sense, tlicn, in tlie clouds which the fire raises; 
almost every tiling else refuses to second my purpose. De¬ 
signedly, when the common rites were being performed on the 
altar, for the brothers who perished by eacli otlier’s hand, did 
the bhick ashes, at variance, divide themselves into two parts, 
as though at tlieir command. This I remember, I was 
wont formerly to say, could not happen; and, in my 
opinion, tlic son of Battus spoke not the truth. Now, I be¬ 
lieve it all: when thou, conscious smoke, fliest from the 
North, and takest the direction of Ausonia. This, then, is the 
day; and had this not risen, no festival would there liavebeen 
to be seen by me. This day gave birth to virtues equal to 
those of the lieroincs, of whom Eiition and Icarius^ were the 
fathers. Then was chastity, morahty, honesty, and fidelity 
brought forth : but on this day joyousness was not produced: 
but toil, and care, and a destiny unsuited to her virtues, and 
just complaints of a union almost widowed. 

In truth, probity, harassed by adversity, furnishes a subject' 
for praise in its day of sorrow. Had the hardy Ulysses 
seen nothing of adversity, Penelope would have been happy, 
but unknown to fame. If the hero Capancus had vie- 
.toriously penetrated to the citadel of Echion,® perhaps her 

^ Eeiion tmd /canus.]—Yer. 44. Eetion was the father of Andro¬ 
mache, the wife of Hector; and Icarius was the father of Penelope, the 
wife of Ulysses; both of them, women celebrated for their virtues. 

® Citadel of Eohion.^ —Ver, 53. This was Thebes, in Boeotia. EcMoii 
assisted Cadmus in bulling it. Capaneus was skuck with l^htning, when 
uttering threats against the city; 

A A 
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own land would scarcely have known of Evadne. When so 
many daiigliters of Pelias were bom, why is hut one famous? 
It is bocauso she only was mawied to an unfortunate hus¬ 
band. Make it so that anotl^r should be the first to touch 
the Trojan sands j there would then be nothing for Lao- 
daniia to be mentioned for. And your affection would have 
remained unknown, as I should have preferred, if favouring- 
breezes had filled ray sails. 

And yet, 0 yc Gods, and thou, Ccesar, to be added to the 
number of the Gods, but at a far distant period, wdicn thy life 
has equalled in number the Pylian days of Ne^ov ; spare, not 
me, who confi'ss that 1 have deserved punishment, but her, who 
sorrows when she is deserving of no sadness. 


ELEGY VI. 

He complains lliai lids deserted by Lis friend; and entreats lilm to main- 
talii tliat friendly feeling whicli had formerly existed between them. 

And dost thou, too, once the safeguard of my fortunes, who wasfc 
my refuge and my haven, dost thou even throw aside the cause 
of tliy acknowledged friend; dost thou sosoon dismiss thcaffec- 
tionate obligations of duty ? I am a burden, I confess ; but 
if thou wavSt about to lay that fiMre/ewdown iu adversity, it should 
not have been taken up hy thee. Dost thou desert the ship, 
Palinunis, in the midst of the Waves? Ply jiot, and let 
not thy confidence be loss than thy skill. Did the incon¬ 
stancy of the faithful Automedon desert the steeds of Achilles 
during the.fierce battled Did not PoUalirius** afford tlie 
promised aid of the merLcal art to the invalid w'hom he had 
once received ? The stranger is turned out witli more dis¬ 
grace to the host, than is the case if he is not first received. 
Let tlie altar which has been afforded me, stand firm for my 
right hand. 

At first, thou didst defend nothing but mySetf alone; 
do tlipu now defend both me and the opinion thou hadst 
formed of me; if oiJy there is no n^w fault in me, and 
if my alleged crimes liave not suddenly wrought a change 
in thy confidence. May this breath, -which I draw with diffi¬ 
culty in the Scythian air, first leave my limbs (as I wish it 

^ Podaltnus.'l —Ver. 11. He -was a son of i-Esailapius, and with hia 
brother Maebaon, accompanied the Grecian army to the Trojan wai^ 
Where they acquired great celebrity by their skill in the healing art. 
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may) before thy heart be wounded by any fault of mine, and 
before I deservedly appear worthless to thee. I am not sa' 
entirely crushed by my adverse destiny, that my mind, as well, is 
affected by my prolonged misfortunes. Imagine it affected, 
however: how often, dost thou suppose, that the son of Aga¬ 
memnon uttered hatsh words against Pyladcs? and it is 
not very unlikely that he may have even struck his friend; 
yet not a wliit the less did he remain firm in his dutiful atten¬ 
tions. Tliis is the only thing in common with the wretched 
and the happy, that devotedness is wont to be shown towards 
them both. Jloom is made both for the blind, and for those 
whom the prsetcxtal robe^® and the rod of command, together 
with their orders, causes to be dreaded. If thou dost not 
con.sider me, yet thou oiightst to be considerate to my Ipt; anger 
has no grounds/or ifs c?'lsteucc, in my case. Choose the least, 
yeSf the very least, of my afflictions; it will be far greater 
than what thou dost imagine it to be. As many as the reeds 
W'ith which the wet ditches arc filled, as many as the bees 
which the flowery Hybla holds, as many as the ants which 
are wont to carry the griiins which they have found, by the 
nan’ow path to their subterranean granaries, so numerous do 
the multitudes of my countless evils throng around me. Be¬ 
lieve me, my complaints come short of the truth. He who is 
not contented with these, would pour sand on tlic sea shore, 
ear.s of corn amid the standing crop, and water in the waves. 
Restrain, then, tliy unreasonable fears, and do not forsake my 
sails, in the midst of tlie ocean. 


ELEGY VII. 

Ovid tells his friend, who inquires what he is doing in Scythia, that he 
lives a life of misery. He describes the manners of the inhabitants of 
Tonii, and says that he beguiles Jus griefs by writing iMietry, and that, 
amid his compositions alone, he is able to forget his misfortunes. 

TpE letter which thou readest, comes to thee from that landj^ 
where the wide Danube is added to the waters of the ocean. 

w The pratextal robe.] —Ver. 31. The Uoga prajtexta' had a broad 
purple border. It Was worn by the Consuls and other magistrates, not 
only of Rome, but of the colonies, and the * municipia,’ and by the priests 
and other persons when engaged in c^ebrating sacred rites. The * rod of 

XJl2 
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If life, with pleasing health, is thy lot, one part of my destiny 
'.B Btill propitious. 

Doubtless, my dearest friend, as thou alwayst dost, thou 
mquirest what I am doing? although thou mightst know that, 
even if I were silent upon it. I am wretched; this is the limited 
substance of my woes; and whoeycr shall live, having offended 
Cicaar, will be so. 

Hast tlioii a wish to learn what is the race in the region 
of Tomi, and among what manners I am living ? 

Although this spot is divided among tlie Greeks and the Get®, 
it follow's rather the customs of the Getu’, who liavc been 
but half subdued. A greater multitude of the S^armatian 
and of the Gctic nations comes and goes along its roads on 
horseback. .Among tliem there is no one who docs not carry 
a bow-case, “ a bow, and arrow's livid with the venom of ser¬ 
pents, Their voice is w'ild, their countenance savage, the 
very resemblance of Mars; neither their hair nor their, 
beard is shorn bv any hand. Their right band is not slow 
to give a wound with the implanted knife, wdneh every one of 
tlicsc barbarians wears, fastened to his side*. Thy poet, alas! 
my friend, lives in the midst of tliese, forgetful of his gentle 
loves ; these he beholds, to these he listens. And may Jie live, 
but not die among them! And sUll may his ghost be far 
away from these baleful regions! 

Thou writest, my friend, that my verses arc danced to in the 
crow'ded theatre, and that applause is given to my lines. I, 
indeed, have done nothing ipr the theatres, and thou thyself 
know'cst it, and my Muse never was ambitious of appkuse 
on the stage. But whatever precludes forgetfulness of me, and 
brings the name of mo, in banishment, into the mouths of the 
jteoptcy is far from displeasing. And yet sometimes I curse 
my verses and my Bierian mistresses, when I recollect the 
injury they have done 'uc; and, after I have cursed them to 
the utmost still I cannot exist without them, and I attach my- 
• self to the arms that arc stained with the blood of my womids. 
command,’ 'virga imperiosa,’ liere mentioned, was ^probably the rod with 
which the Lictor was wont to summon people Ut move aside, as the Con¬ 
sul or other magistrate was passing. 

A how CQse.l—Ver. 15. This is the usual meaning of the word 
* corytos,’ though, perhaps, it may here mean a case in which both the bow 
and arrows were kept, winch was frequently used by the Eastern nations* 
and sometimes by the Greeks and Bumaus. 
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Tlie Grecian bark, which has just been shattered by; the Eu- 
boean waves, dares to cleave the waters of Caphareiis. But 
yet I have no anxiety to be praised, and I have no care for 
future glory, which had, more to my comfort, better been ob¬ 
scured. I occupy my mind with my pursuits, and I beguile 
my sorrows j I try, too, thereby to deceive my cares. \Miat 
should I do, in preference, alone on these solitary shores ? or 
what occupation wouldst thou rather that I should endeavour 
to seek '( If I look at the place, it is odious; and there can¬ 
not, in all the world, be one more wretched than it. If 
I look at the men: the men arc hardly worthy of that 
name, and they have more savage ferocity than w’olves. 
They regard not laws, but riglit yields to might, and jus¬ 
tice, overcome, Jics prostrate under the warlike sword. They 
poorly repel the colil, with skins and llowing trowsers ; and 
their faces arc rougli, eovcrc'd w'ith long Jiair. Vestiges of 
the Greek language are rciiiaining, in a few w'ords: this, 
too, has become liarbarous, tlirough the Getic pronimeiation. 
There is no one ainoiig tliis people who can hy chance trans¬ 
late into Ijatin, wonls in gciieraJ use. I, v/io am a poet of 
K'Omc (pardon me, ye Muses), am compelled to say many 
things ill the Sarniatian language. I am ashamed, I confess 
it; for now, from long disuse, scarcely do the Latin expres¬ 
sions occur to me; and I liave no doubt but that there arc no 
few burbsirisms in tliis little w'ork. That is not the fault of , 
the man, but of the place. But, that I may not lose all ac¬ 
quaintance witli the Ausonian tongue, and my voice liecome 
dumb in its native language, 1 talk to myself, ami I run over 
the unaccustomed -words, and repeat the unfortunate expo¬ 
nents^® of my pursuits. Thus I occupy my mind and my 
hours; and thns I take myself a-way, and remove myself from 
the contemplation of my w^ocs. 1 seek in my verse forgetful¬ 
ness of my miseries; if by my pursuits I obtain that rew'ard, 
it is enough. 

Unfortunate exponents.’] —Vcr. 64. lie cither means words or lines; 
because, either through s])caking witliout due precaution, or, at least, osicii- 
liMy tlurough his poetical effusions, he w'as scntcuccd to banishment. 
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ELEGY VIII. 

He recommends an enemy, who insults him, to remember the fickleness of 
fortune, and to cease to exult at his downfall; and he tells liim, tliat it 
may possibly be his fortune to be permitted to return, and see his an¬ 
tagonist exiled, for some offence of greater magnitude. 

Although prostrate, not so low have I fallen, that I am be¬ 
neath even thee, than wdiom nothing can be low'cr. What 
is it that excites thy anger against me, thou w retch ? Or why 
dost thou insult my misfortunes, which thou thyself mayst 
have to endure ? Do not my miseries, at w'hich even w’ild 
beasts might Aveep, rentier thcc gentle and lenient tow'ards 
me, thus lying jjroslratc? And dost thou stand in no 
fear of the (li\inc power of Fortune, standing on the un¬ 
steady Avhecl,"* and of the Goddess that abhors boast¬ 
ful w'orcls? Ah! the llhamnusian avenger’® will exact a be¬ 
fitting punishment! Why dost thou crush my destiny with 
thy f(X)t placed upon it ? I myself have beliclil a shipwreck, 
and men drowned in the sea; and I said, never w'ere the 
Avaves more justly avenging. lie Avho once denied a Avorthless 
morsel of food to the destitute, is noAv fed upon the bread of 
charity. Fleeting Fortune w’anders Avith doubting steps, and 
remains in no one place for certain, and to he relied upon. At 
one moment, she abides in ap7oce full of joy; at another, she 
assumes an austere countenance ; and only in her vert/ fickle¬ 
ness is she constant. My fortunes, too, liaA'e had their bloom, 
but that bloom was hut lleeting, and my hrilUant flame arose 
but from stubble, and Av.as of short duration. 

But that thou mayst not relish thy saA^age joy with all 
thy soul, / teU thee, my hope of appeasing th(j Divinity is not 
quite extinguished. Both because 1 committed a fault' AA'hich 
mil short of criminality; and though my error is not unaccom¬ 
panied w ith shame, it is not attended w’itli hatred: and because 
the vast earth, from the rising of the sun to his s^etting, contains 
nothing more full of clemency, than he, to whom it pays obe- 

12* On the unsteady wlveel^ —^Ver. 7. Tbe Goddess Fortuna was repre¬ 
sented as standing on a wheel, the attitude being indicative of her unsteadi¬ 
ness and inconstancy. 

The Rhammman avenger.'] —Ver. 9. Nemesis, the Goddess of jus¬ 
tice and retribution, was thus called, from Rhamnus, one of the boroughs 
of Attica, where she had a temple. 
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dience. Truly, as he is not to be subdued by force by any 
one, in the same degree he has a heart that is tender to hum¬ 
ble entreaties. And from him, after the example of the Gods, 
to whom he is one day to be added, I shall obtain many other 
requests, with a remission of my punishment. 

If thou wast to count the fine days and the cloudy ones, 
throughout tlie year, thou wouldst find that the day has oftener 
been bright. Therefore, that thou mayst not exult too much in 
my downfall, consider that even 1 may one day be restored to- 
my country. Consider that it may liappen,, that, the Prince 
being appeased, thou in thy sadness mayst behold my features 
in the midst of the City, and I may behold thee exiled for a 
more weighty reason. This is my next prayer after my 
former one.^^ 


ELEGY IX. 

He praises llic constancy of Ills friend, and says, that it is throu£!:li his'bene¬ 
ficence that he exists, and he expresses his gratitude for it. lie says that 
he would willingly make public his extreme kindness, if he would allow 
his name to be mentioned in iiis writings. 

Oil! if thou wouldst hut permit lliy name to be placed in my 
verse, how often wouldst thou be inserted there! llenicmbcring 
lliy deserts, I would sing of tliee alone; and in my books not 
a page should sw'cll without thee. It should be known 
throughout all the City, how mucli,! am indebted to thee; if 
indeed, an exile, my works are read in the City now lost to me. 
The present age should know of this kindness, a future age 
■sJcould hiow it; if only my writings shall reach an age of 
antiquity. The Ic.arned render should not fail to extol thee: 
this honour sliould aM ait thee, for being the preserver of the 
poet. The chief gift is that of Csesarj that I breathe the air; 
next after the great God, thanks must be given to tliee. ’Twas 
he that granted me life; of that which he granted, thou art the 
protector; and thou causest me to be able to enjoy the gift 
wTiich I have received from him. 

While the greater part of my acquaintances were dismayed 

% 

AfUr my former orw.l —Ver. 38. His first prayer is, that he may 
return to his country: his next wish is, that exile for a graver offence may 
be the lot of his enemy* 
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at my calamities, and some, too, wished to be thought to be hor¬ 
rified, and from a lofty hill looked down upon my shipwreck, 
and yet extended no hand to me, as I swam through the surging 
waters ; thou wast the only one to recall me, lialf dead, from 
the Stygian waves. This, too, is thine, that I liave the power 
to be grateful. May the Gods, together 'with Caesar, ever shew 
themselves friendly to thee: my prayers cannot extend furtheiw 
My care, if tlioii wouldst permit, would insert these things in 
my ingenious books, to be seen in tlie broad light of day. 
Even now, my Muse, although she has been bid to keep 
silence, scarcely testrains henself from naming thee, thus un¬ 
willing. And as the strong leash with ditlieulty withholds the 
struggling hound, when he has found the traces of the deer; 
and just as the high-mettled steed, now with his foot, now with 
his forehead, bentos at flic doors of the starting-place, not yet 
opened,'’’ so docs luy IMusc, hound and restriiined by the in¬ 
junction imposed on her, desire to recount the praises of this 
name, forbidden to he uttered. But tliat thou mayst not receive 
injury from the affection of a grateful friend, cease to fear, 
I will obey thy commands. But yet I would not obey, didst 
thou not believe that I keep in memory Ihy hhtdness. I will 
be grateful a thing which thy words do not forbid. And 
while I shall look on the light of the sun, (a sliort time may 
it be!) this spirit will he devoted to thy service. 


ELEGY X. 

The Poet says, that the thn c years which he lias passed in Pontns, have 
appt^ared to him to be ten, from the WTctched nature of the place, which 
he then proceeds to describe. 

SnsrcE I have been in Pontus, thrice has the Ister frozen 
and thrice has the wave of the Euxinc sea become hardened. 
But, to myself, I seem now to have been absent from my coun¬ 
try as many years as Dardanian Troy was exposed to the 
Grecian foe. The time passes so slowly, you would diink it to be 

Not yet opened.2 —^^er. 29. The ‘carcercs' were vaults at the end 
of the race^coursc, closed by gates of open wood-work, which, on the 
ugnal being given, were simultaneously opened by the aid of men and 
ropes, and the chariots came forth, ready for starting. The number of 
*caiceres' on a course are supposed to have varied from eight to twelve. 
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standing still; and with hut slow steps the year performs its 
course. • The summer solstice diminishes not my nights, and 
midwinter does not make my days shorter. In good truth, the 
nature of things, in my case, has become quite altered, and 
renders every thing protracted along with my woes. Do the 
usual periods really perform their wonted courses, and is it 
• rather that this period of my life is unendurable? Me, whom 
the shores confine, false in their name of Euxine, and the land 
of the Scythian, near the Scythian seas, truly sinister in name 
and in charaeter. 

Innumerable tribes around are threatening cmel warfare ; 
frilfcs which deem it a disgrace not to live by rapine. Out¬ 
side, nothing is safe; the hill is but poorly defended by 
small fortifications, and the resources of the place. Wlien 
you would least expect it, the enemy, in a dense mass, like 
birds, is flying down upon you, and, before he is "well 
seen, is driving off his prey. Often do we i^ick up in the 
midst of the streets their dangerous arrows, that have come 
within the fortifications, when the gates have been shut. 
There arc few, therefore, that dare to live out in the coiaitry ; 
and they, wretched people, plough wdtli one hand, and hold 
their arms with the other. Covered with a helmet, the shepherd 
plays on his oaten pipe, joined ■with pitch ; and, instead of the 
wolf, the timid sheep are in dread of war. By the aid of the 
citadel, we are hardly defended j and even within, a multitude 
of the barbfirians, mixed with the Greeks, causes apprehension. 
It because the barbarians live together with us, no distinction 
being made ; and they occupy the greater portion of the houses. 
Even if you did not fear them, you woidd be disgusted, on 
seeing their foreheads covered •with skins and long hair. 
Even those, who are supposed to derive their origin from the 
Grecian city, the Persian trowsers cover, instead of the dress 
of” their country. They enjoy the intercourse of a common 
language; by gestures, anything must be signified to me. 
Here it is I who am the barbarian, because by no one am I 
understood; the stupid Octae laugh at Latin words. Many 
a time, before my face, do they speak ill of me in safety, 
and perhaps are reproaching me with my banishment; and as 
often as by signs 1 assent or dissent when they are speak¬ 
ing, just as it happens, they always suppose something to my 
di^vantage.^^ Besides, iniquitous retaliation is dealt with 

“ To my disadvantage.'] —Ver. 42. He seems to imply, that whether , 
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the cruel sword, and wounds are often inflicted in the middle of 
the court of justice. Oh, cruel Lacliesis, who hast not given 
a shorter thread of life to one who has a star so disastrous. 

I lament, my friends, both that I am deprived of t}ie light of 
my country and of yourselves, and that I am liere^ in the 
Scythian land. Either is a heavy punishment: yet I de¬ 
served to be expelled from the City; though^ perhaps, I did 
not deserve to be in such a place. Ah'! wliat, in my madness, 
am I saying ? I deserved to lose even iny life, when I oflended 
the majesty of Csesar. 


ELEGY XI. 

He laments that his wife has been reproached and insulted, as being 
the wife of an c\ilc. Ife CAhorts lier to endure Jut niisfortiuies with 
patience; and says, that Augustus did not pronounce him an exile, hut 
only ordered liis withdrawal from his native country. 

Your letter made the complaint that some fellow reproach¬ 
fully called you the wife of an exile. I was grieved at it; not 
so much because my fate received blame, as 1 Imvo now accus¬ 
tomed myself to bear my misciy with fortitude ; as because I 
am a source of disgrace to one to whom 1 would far from wish 
to be so, and because I think that you have felt ashamed at 
my misfortunes. Bear up and endure it; you endured a much 
greater misfortune, when the anger of the Prince .snatched me 
away from yon. 

Yet he is deceived, in whose allegations I am called 
an exile, A milder punishment was the couscqucncc of my 
fault. My greatest punishm"nt is, that I gave olfencc to the 
Prince himself: and I would prefer that the Iioiir of my death 
had come before that. X^et my ship was sliattered, not wrecked 
or sunk; and although slie is not in harbour, yet she still 
keeps above water, fie lias uot deprived me of life or pro¬ 
perty, or the rights of a citizen; all which I deseiwed to lose, 
through my fault. But, because crime was not added to that 
error of minet he gave no order, but that I should leave the 
home of mv fathers. And as it is to others, whose numbers 
cannot be counted, so was the might of Ceesar lenient towards 
me. He himself, in my case, uses the title of “one removed,” 
not of “ an exilemy cas6 is established by the words of its 
own judge. 

he assents or dissents, they are always snspicious Of his motives, and are 
•detennined never to put a just and fair construction on his words. 
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With justice, then, do my verses, Caesar, such as they are, 
celebrate thy praises, with all my energies. Justly do I entreat 
the Gods still to keep the threshold of heaven cldsed against 
thee, and to desire thee to be a God, but not in their com¬ 
pany.^' The public desires the same thing; but just as the 
rivers, so the stream of the little brook is wont to run into the 
vast ocean. 

And do thou, by whose lips I am styled an exile, cease to 
aggravate my lot, by the imposition of a false name. 


ELKGY XII. 

The Poet answers a friend, ihat had exhorted him to compose afresh 
work, and lie gives his reasons for not doing so. He confesses that he 
cannot restrain liimsflf from composing something at times, but he says 
that he makes it a practice to burn his compositions. 

Tiioxr writest, that I ought to while away my wretched hours 
in study, that my talents may not decay in disgraceful 
filoth. What thou advises!, my friend, is a ditllcult matter, 
because versifying is a ehcerl'ul occupation, and requires to 
have the mind at ease. My fortunes are biifleted by adverse 
storms; amf no lot can be more sad than my own. Thou art 
requiring that Priam should he merry on the death of his chil¬ 
dren, and that the bereft Niobe should lead the festive dance. 
Wliethcr docs it appear tliat I ought to be engaged in weeping 
or in study, thus ordered to go in solitude among the most dis¬ 
tant Getm ? Even if thou sliouldst give me a breast supported 
by stout courage, such as Fame says there was in him accused ' 
by Anytus even tlien^ would wisdom lie prostrate, crushed 
under the weight of so great a downfall. The anger of a God 
is too strong for human endurance. The old man that was called 
wise by Apollo, would have been able to write no works under 
such a calamity. Although forgetfulness of my country should 
come mOy forgetfulness of yourselves should come, although 

every recollection of my ofience should be able to depart j still 

% 

A’6< in their company.'] —Ver. 26. That is to say, may they leave 
you on earth, to enjoy your honours as a God, and not receive you in the 
skies till a period far distant hence. 

Anytus.] —^Ver. 12. An}'tus, Melitus, and Lycon, were the accusers 
of Socrates, the greatest of the ancient philosophers. By the oracle of 
Aptdio, he was pronounced to be the wisest of men. 
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does very fear forbid me to perform a duty that needs tran¬ 
quillity. A place coniines me, girt around by foes innumer¬ 
able. Besides, my invention is grown dull, injured by 
long-continued rust; and it is far smaller than it once was. 
The fertile field, if it is not renewed by the constant plough, 
will contain nothing but grass and thorns. The steed, which 
has been long standing in the stable, will run badly, and will 
be the last among the horses issuing from the starting-place. If 
any bark has been for a long time out of the accustomed 
water, it becomes changed to crumbling rottenness, and gapes 
wide with leaks. I despair that I, too, humble though 1 w'as 
even before, can become equal to w'hat I formerly was. The 
lengthened endurance of fatigues has crushed my powers, and 
a large portion of my former \ igour is lost. Yet many a time, 
as now, has tlie writing-tablet been taken up liy me; and I 
have essayed to arrange the w'ords in their proper feet; either 
no verses have been composed by me, orsuch as thou secest; wor¬ 
thy of the circumstances of their master, worthy of the locality. 

Lastly, fame gives no littic energy to the mind, and the love 
ot praise renders the genius prolific. Formerly, 1 was attracted 
by the splendour of praise and celebrity, while yet a favouring 
breeze bore on my sail yards. Things go not now so well with 
me, for glory to he a care to me; if it be allowed me, I wish to 
be know’ll to no one. 

Dost thou persuade me to wi’ite, that because ray verses 
have before turned out so w’ell,“- I should follow up my suc¬ 
cesses ? With your leave, may I he allowed to say it, ye Nine 
Sisters, you are the principal cause of my banishment; and as 
the designer of the brazen bull paid the just penalty, so do 
I myself pay the penalty »>f my own pursuits. 

Nothing more ought I to have to do with verses; but, 
when shipwrecked, I ought by rights, to avoid all parts of 
the ocean. But, no doubt, if, in my madness, I should try again 
my fatal pursuits, this place will afford®^ me opportunities for 
making my verses. Here, there arc no books, no person to give 
me his attention, or to know what is the meaning of my words. 
Every spot is full of barbarism and of a savage jargon; all 

Turned out so well.'] —Ver. 43. He says this irfftiically, implying 
that his poetical pursuits had turned out anything hut to his advantage. 

This place will afford.] —Ver. 52. This is also said ironically, as in 
thoriiext line he says that there is nothing there to encourage him to con- 
tinne his poetical labours. 
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things are filled with the misery of the Getic babble. I seem 
to myself by this to have forgot my Latin; I liave now learned 
to speak the Gctic and tlic Sarmatian languages. 

Nor yet, to confess the truth to thee, can my Muse be restrained 
A:om composing poetry. I write, and I burn my books when 
tliey are written: a little ashes are the result of my labour. I 
cannot, and I do not wish to compose any more verses ; for that 
reason, are my labours thrown in the fire. No produce of my 
invention has come among you, unless snatched from tlie 
fiames by chance, or by stealth. And so do I wish that my 
Art of Love had been turned to ashes, which ruined its master, 
when he apprehended no ^uch a calamity. 


ELEGY XIII. 

He exhorts his friend, as he has given him many proofs of his .affection, 
not to dcn> him the pleasure of his letters, lie says, tliat if he will 
only cumi)ly with this rccpiesl, he will leave nothing that can possibly 
he demanded of liis friendship. 

Health does thy Naso send thee from the Gctic 5/torc, if any 
one can send the thing wliicli he hiniscif is in want of. For 
I, in ill health, have contracted an infection from my mind in 
my body, that no part of me may be free and undisturbed by 
pain. For many days I have been tormented with pains in my 
side,which,«.? ivelly the wdnter injured witli its immoderate cold. 
But yet, if thou art well, then, in some degree, I am well: 
because it was by thy shoulders that my downfall was upheld. 

Since thou hast afforded me these large pledges of affection, 
and since, through aU vicissitudes, thou defendest this person 
of mine; thou dost wrong, in that thy letters console me but 
so seldom: and thou performest the duties of affection, I own, 
unless thou refusest me thy correspondence. Correct this, 
I pray; shouldst thou correct tliis only, tliere will be no 
blemish in thy faultless person. I would accuse thee more at 
length; might k not happen, pcrchancc, that the letter did 
not reach me, and yet that it might have been sent. May 
the Gods grant, that my complaint is groundless; and. that 1 
wron^y supposed that thou mdst not remember me. It ia 
clear that that is the fact, which 1 pray; for it is not possible 
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for me to beKere that the strength of thy mind is liable to 
change. Let the white wormwood first be wanting in the 
freezing Pontns, and let Trinacrian Uybla®' be without its 
sweet thyme, before any one can prove that thou art forgetful 
of thy friend. The'threads of my destiny are not so black as that. 

But do thou, that thou mayst also be enabled to repel 
the charge of a fault wrongfully alleged, take care lest thou 
appear to be what thou art not. And as we were wont to spend 
much of our time in conversatioti, the day not sufficing for our 
discourse ; so let our letters carry to and fro oiir silent words; 
and let the paper perform tlie duty of our tongues. 

And that 1 may not appear too distrustful that this shall 
come to pass, and that it may suffice to have put thee in 
mind in a few lines, receive tiiat word with which a letter 
ever closes, and a loish that thy lot may be diflerent from mine. 
FarcwxU. 


ELKGY XIV. 

He promises Ifis wife immortality in bis writings, and tells her that 
there are many who, though they may deem her wretched, will si ill 
coiihidcr her fortunate, and envy her lot. He exliorts her to remain 
constant to him, and to give no room for aspersions on her fidelity, lie 
shows, by citing <‘xamplc3, that constancy of wives to tlicir husbands 
has been considered a marked theme for praise in all ages, and among 
all nations, 

0 WTrE, dearer to me than myself, you yourself behold what 
lasting fame my books have conferred on you. Fortune will 
be at liberty to detract much from the author, but by my 
talents you will become illustrious. So long as my works 
shall be read, together will your praises be read: and you 
cannot entirely cease to exist nt the mournful pile. And though 
you may appear deserving of compassion, on account of the 
downfall of your husband, some you will find, to wish to be 
what you are; to call you happy, and to envy you, although 
you share my miseries. In giving you riches, 1 could not have 
given you more; the ghost of the rich man will take nothing 

Trinacrian Hybla.l —Ver. 22. Hybla was a mountain of T^naciia, 
or Sicily. It was famous for its bees, whose honey was rendered of tho 
finest quality by the wild thyme with which its sides were covered. 
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to the shades below. I have presented you with the gift of a 
lasting name, and you have tliat, than which I could have pre¬ 
sented you with nothing greater. 

Besides, as you are the sole guardian of my property, to you 
falls no slight amount of honour. Inasmuch as my voice is 
never silent about you, you ought to be proud, too, of the 
good opinion of your husband. 

Be it your care, that no one may say that it is rashly pro¬ 
nounced : and regard both me and your own constant fidelity. 
For your merit, while I was fortunate, remained without any 
evil charge, and, unblained, received the praises of all; it has 
not been unequal to itself in this my term of calamity. Here 
mav voiir virtues erect a glorious fabric. 

’Tis easy to b(‘ virtuous, when that w'hich may forbid virtue, 
is afar olf; and Avhen a W'ifc has nothing to obstnict her in the 
path o/‘duty. "When the God has sent his thunders, not to hide 
one’s self from the storm, that is affection, that is con jugal love. 
Hare, indc'cd, is that virtue, which Fortune does not iiiiluencc; 
which stands wul b a firm foot, when she flics. But if any Virtue 
w'as eiier the reward of its own deserts™- sought by it, and 
show'cd itself erect in disastrous^ circumstances; though • 
you should reckon the occasions, yet it is forgotten in no lapse 
of ages, and all places admire it, wherever the surface of the 
earth extends. 

Do you obsci*vc how the fidelity of Penelope has re¬ 
mained, a subject of praise, an immortal name for length¬ 
ened ages ? ])o you see how the wives of Admetus, and of 
Hector, are celebrated in song, and how the daughter of Iphis"^ 
dared to ascend tlie lighted pile ? How, too, the wife, she of 
Phylax,-* lives in fame, whose husband with active foot trod on 

-3 Reward vf Us own merits.'] —Ver. 31, 32. This seems to approxi¬ 
mate, probably, to tlie sense intended to be conveyed by these lines; but 
the reading is so corrupt and confused, that it can hardly be said for cer¬ 
tain, whether Ife is speaking of a virtue, or of a woman, or what he really 
intends to say. 

Daughter qf Iphis.] —^^’‘er. 38. This was Eradne, the wife of Capa- 
^eus, w'ho, ill her excess of grief, threw herself on the funeral pile of het 
husband. 

2* She of Phylax.] —^\'er. 39. Laodamia, the wife of Protesilaiis, is here 
alluded to. Phvlax was a town of Phthiotis, in Thessaly, of wliich Prote- 
silaiis was the king. Phylax was also the name of the father of Iphiclus, 
who was tlic father of Protesilaiis. Laodamia refused to live any longer, 
on hearing of the death of her husband, who was killed immediatdy on hie 
huiding on the TVojan shore. 
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tlie Trojan soil. I require not Death, but love and constancy. 
Fame is not to be sought by you by an arduous path. But 
do not suppose that 1 recommend these things to your notice, 
because you do them not; I hoist my sails, although the ship 
apeeds on witli its oars. He who exhorts you to do, what 
you are already doing, praises you by his exhortations, and by 
hia advice shows his approval of your actions. 


END OF THE TBISTTA. 
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PONTIC EPISTLES OF OVID. 


BOOK .THE FIRST. 


EPISTLE I.—TO BRUTUS. 

He entreats his friend Urntus to give Ids ])ooks a kind reception, especially 
as his works sliarc hi.s disgi-ace; and he then states what forms the 
subject of Ids Pontic Epistles. 

Naso, now become an old inhabitant of the region of Torai, 
sends thee this work from the Getic shores. If thou hast 
leisure, Brutus, receive with hospitality these little books, 
coming from afar, and put them in any place thou mayst 
please, so that it be some place. They dare not approach the 
public buildings, lest their author should have already closed 
the path against them in that direction. Ah! how often have I 
said, “assuredly ye teach no bad precepts; go on your way; that 
spot is open for verses that are pure,*’ And yet they go not; but, 
as thou seeest, they think it safer to lie concealed, in a private 
abode. Dost thou enquire where thou mayst place them, no 
one being oftended ? That spot is vacant for thee, where the 
Arts of Love used to stand. Perhaps thou mayst ask, on this 
their sudden arrival, why they have come ? Receive them, 
whatever the reason is, so that it is not Love. Thou wilt find, 
a].jthough its title is not redolent of w'oe, that this work is not 
less sorrowful than the one I produced before. They are 
similar in subject, but there is a difference in the title, and eacA 
letter shows to whom it is sent, the name no lonyer being 
concealed. You, my friendly do not desire this, but you are not 
able to prevent it; and the dutiful Muse approaches those who 
, u B 
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are unwilling to receive her. However that is, add these Urns 
to my works. There is notliing to liindcr the progeny of an 
exile from enjoying a life in the City, if they observe the laws. 
There is no reason for fear. The writings of even Antonius are 
read, and the learned Brutus^ publicly occupies the book-case. 
I am not so insane os to compare myself with names so great 
but yet I never bore blood-st{iined arms against the Deities. 
In fine, not one of my books fails to do honour to Caesar, 
although he wishes it not. Shouldst thou hesitate as to me; ad¬ 
mit the panegyrics of the Divinities, and receive my poem, omit¬ 
ting my name. The branch of the peaceful olive has its influence 
in warfare; will it avail vif/ booh notliing, to mention the very 
Founder of Peace ? When the neck of Jineas was placed 
beneath life parent, the flame itself is said to have made a way 
for the hero. This book bears the name of the descendant of 
iEneas; and shall not every path be open to it? The latter, too, 
is the Fatlier of his country; the former was the father of 
^neas himself only. Who is there so rash, that he would 
compel him that shakes the tinkling sistrum of Pharos‘s to 
depart from his threshold ? When the piper is playing on the 
crooked horn, before the Mother of the Gods, who can refuse 
the brass pieces of trifling coin ? We know that no such 
tiling as this is done by the order of Diana; yet the soothsayer 
has thence the means of making a livelihood. The heavenly in¬ 
fluence of the Gods above acts upon our feelings; and it is no 
disgrace to be beguded into such a belief. Behold I instead 

^ The learned Brutus.'[ —^Ver. 24. Brutus, who was one of the mur¬ 
derers of Julius Coisar, was u man of great genius and learning. He wrote 
a work ‘ On Virtue,’ which lias been praised by Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch. He Avas also the author of some poems, some of Avhich, how- 
evw, according to Pliny the Younger, were of a very loose character. 

* Sistrum of Pharos.l —Ver. 38. The ^sistrutn’ was a mirstical 
musical instrument, used by the ancient Egyptians (whence the present 
epithet ‘ Pharia’) in their ceremonies, and especially in the worship of Isis. 
It was shaken with the hand, and emitted a tinkling sound. Plut^ch tells 
us that the shaking of its four cross bars waS supposed to represent the 
agitation of the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water; and that the oat, 
whieh was usually sculptured at the end of it, represented the moon. 
Apulmus says that these instruments were sometimes made of silver, and 
even of gold. The ‘ sistrum’ was introduced into Italy, with the worship 
of Isis, shortly before the Christian era. It is used in Nubia and Abys¬ 
sinia at the present day. The word is sometimes used by Latin authors, to 
denote simply * a diild’s rattle.’ 
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of the slstram, and the •pierced holes of the Phrygian box¬ 
wood, I bear the sacred names of the family of liilus. I both 
prophecy, and I instmot; make way for him that bears the 
eacred things; not for myself, but for the great God, it is 
asked. But do not suppose that, cither because 1 have 'de¬ 
served, or have experienced the anger of the Prince, he is un¬ 
willing that he should be worshipped by me. I have beheld 
one who confessed that he had offended the Divinity of Isis, 
■clothed in linen,® sitting before the altars of Isis; another, de¬ 
prived of his sight for a fault like his, was crying, in the 
nuddle of the road, that he had deserved it. The inhabitants 
of heaven rejoice that such public declarations are made, that 
they may prove by testimony how great is the extent of their 
power. Often do they mitigate the punishment, and restore the 
sight that has been taken away, when they see that a man has 
truly repented of his error. Great, oh! great is my penitence (if 
credence can be given to any of the wretched); and I am agonized • 
by my fault! Though my exile afflicts me, my error afflicts 
me still more; and to endure punishment is less grievous than 
to have been deserving of it. Even should the Gods, among 
whom An gust lit himself is most conspicuous, show favour to me, 
the punishment, indeed^ may be removed, but the fault will 
last for ever. Death, assuredly, wiU cause me to be no longer 
an exile, when it shall have come; but dcatli will not, as 
well, make me not to have committed a sin. It is not, 
then, to be wondered at, if my mind, wasting away, melts like 
the water that trickles from the snow. It is consumed, like 
a ship infected with the hidden wood-worm; a7id as the wave 
of the salt sea hollows out the rocks; as the iron, when thrown 
by, is corroded by the scaly rust; as the book that has been 
shut up is gnawed by the bite of the moth; so does my heart 
feel the eternal remorse of its cares, to be everlastingly affected 
theteby. These stings will not leave my mind sooner than my 
life ; and he that grieves, will cease to exist, before his grief 
will cease, 

^If the Gods above, in whqse power all things are, believe me 
in this, perhaps I shall be deemed worthy of a little favour; and 
I shall be transferred to a. spot, free from the Scythian bow. 
'Of shameless face should' I be, if 1 prayed for moic than that. 

^ Clothed in Unen.'\ —^Ver. 51. Isis is thus called, as it was requisite that, 
an her worship, her priests and devotees should be arrived iu linen garmente. 

S B 2 
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EPISTLE II.—TO MAXIMUS. 

He commences by extolling the family of Fabius; and he beseeches his 
attention, M'hilc he is m^ng his request. He then laments his cruel 
fate, and sets forth his numerous woes, his dangers from the enemy, the 
natives.of the country, and the effect which his misfortunes have pro¬ 
duced on his mind and body. He sa\'s that he trusts in the clemency 
of Caesar for a change in the place of his exile; and he entreats Maximua 
to malce this request alone of Augustus in his favour. 

Maximus, thou who fillest the measure of a name so great,* 
and dost amplify thy descent by the nobleness of thy mind; 
that thou, especialhj mightst be bom, although three hun¬ 
dred fell, yet one day did not caiTy oiF all tlie Fabii. Per¬ 
haps thou mayst ask, by whom tlus letter is sent; and thou mayst 
wish to bo informed, who it is that is addressing thee. Ah 
''me! what shall I do ? I fear, lest, when thou shalt read my 
•name, thou mayst read the rest, unfavourably disposed and 
with alienated feelings. If any one shall sec this; I will dare 
to confess that I have written to thee, and that I have la¬ 
mented over my own woes. Let him see it, I will dare to 
confess that I have written to thee, and to publish the extent 
of my transgression. And, though I acknowledge that I de¬ 
serve a greater punishment, I can scai'cely liave to endure a 
penalty more weighty. 

I live in the midst of foes, and among dangers; as though, 
together with my country, peace had been tom away from me r 
These foes^ that they may clfect a twofold cause for death in 
the cruel wound, dip all their darts in the venom of the viper. 
Provided with these, the horseman suiweys the fortifications, 
just like a wolf prowling round the sheep in their fold. Their 
light bow, when once stretched with the horse-hair cord, 
always remains with its string unrelaxel. The houses bristle 
as though pallisaded with the arrows fixed there, and the gate, 
with its strong lock, is hardly able to keep out the warfare. 
Add too, the appearance of the place, gladdened with neither 

^ A name so Ver. 1. This may allude either to the other 

naiae of Maximus, which was Fahius, the cognomen of one of the most 
illustrious of the Roman families, and of whioh he was a member; or it 
ntsy bear reference to the literal meaning of the name ' Maximus,' which 
aignificR * the greatestwhereby the poet intends to compliment him ontba 
possession of each virtue in the highest degree. 
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leaves nor trees; and the fact, that one sluggish ■winter is ever 
joined to another. Here is a fourth winter, wearing me out, as 
1 struggle against the cold, and the arrows, and my destiny. 
My tears are without an end, except when senselessness has 
checked them; and a torpor like death takes possession of my 
heart. Happy was Niobc, though she beheld the deaths of so 
many, when, changed into stone, she lost all sense of her mis¬ 
fortunes ! Happy too, were ye, whose mouths, when calling on 
your brother, the poplar covered® with its new-made bark! I 
one, who can be turned into no wood; I am one, who in 
vain desire to become a stone. Even if Medusa herself were 
to come before my eyes, yet would even Medusa lose her 
power. 

I live, so as never to be free from a feeling of sadness; and 
by length of time my punishment becomes more severe. So, 
the liver of Tityus, imconsumed and ever growing again, 
■wastes not, that it may be devoured many times over. 

But, I suppose,® when rest conies, and sleep, the universal 
remedy for care, the night passes, 'free from the usual woes. 
Visions Me.’i alarm me, that pourtray my real misfortunes, and 
my senses are ever aw'ake to my sorrows. Either, I seem to be 
flying from the Sarmatian arrows, or to be placing my cap¬ 
tive hands in the cruel fetters; or, when I am beguiled by the 
outline of a happier dream, I behold the lost home of my 
native land : and at one time, I am conversing at length ■with 
you, my friends, whom I esteemed, at another, w'ith my dear 
wife. And thus, when a short-lived and imaginary pleasure has 
been experienced, this state of mine becomes ■worse, from the 
very recollection of happiness. Whether, therefore, the day 
looks upon ■wretched me, or ■w'hethcr the horses of the frosty 
night are urged on; my heart melts away with everlasting 
cares, just as new wax is wont to do, on tlie application of fire. 
Often do I "pray for death, often too, do I avert it by prayer, 
in order that lie Sarmatian soil may not cover ray bones. 
When it occurs to me how great is the clemency of Augustus, 
I trust that a share of repose may be granted to my shipwreck. 

® The poplar comredJl-^Vtr. ZA. The sisters of Phaeton are fabled, 
after his death, to have pined aw'av with grief, and to have been changed 
into poplars, or, according to Virgil, into idders. 

® But, I suppose.^-^ycT. 43. This is said ironically, and. is supposed 
to be uttered by some one who is expostulating with him. 
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Wlieii I see how obdurate is my destiny, I despair; and fleet¬ 
ing hope fails, overcome by great alarm. And yet I neither 
hope nor pray for any thing more, than that I may leave this 
country, even if changed for a worse. Either it is this, or 
nothing, that thy credit at Court may with propriety endea¬ 
vour to obtain for me, without compromising thy moderation. 
Maximus, thou emhodied eloquence of the Roman language, 
undertake the kind d(ifencc of a difficult case. ’Tis a bad one, 
I confess ; but, thou being my defender,' it shall become a 
good one. Only do utter sooting words, on account of my 
wretched exile ; for Cscsar does not know, although a God 
knows evpry thing, in what state is this remote re^on. The 
weighty avocations of business occupy that Divinity: this 
care is too trifling for a licavcn-born mind. He has no leisure 
to inquire in wliat region the people of Torai are situate, a 
spot scarce known to the neighbouring Getse j or what the 
Sauroinatm are doing, or what the savage lazyges, and theTaurie 
land, beloved by the Goddess carried off by Orestes : or what 
other nations, wdicn the ‘Danube has frozen, pass on their 
swift horses over the hardened surface of the river. The 
greatest part of these men care not for thee, most beauteous 
Rome, and fear not the arms of the Ausonion soldiers. Their 
bows, their full quivers, and their horses, equal to the longest 
distances, give them courage; the fact too, that they have 
long learned to endure tliirst and hunger; and that tlie enemy 
that follows will be deprived of water. The anger of the 
merciful Deity would not have sent me to that spot, if these 
things had been sufficiently known to him. It delights him 
not that I, or tliat any lloman, should be destroyed by the 
enemy; and me, to whom he himself has granted life, the 
least of aU. He was unwilling, though he had the power, ta 
injure me with the slightest nod; there is no need of any 
Getss for the purpose of my death. 

Besides, he has found that 1 have done nothing why I should 
sufler death; and he may be less hostile against me than he has. 
been. He has done notmng, too, but what 1 u^yself have forced 
him. to do; his anger has even been almost more moderate than 
my offence. May the Gods therefore, of whom he is the most 
merciful, grant that the genial earth may produce nothing 
greater than Cmsar; that long in hie charge may be the 
public burden of the State; and tliat, descending, it may 
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pass into the hands of that family. But, do thou, open thy 
lips in hehalf of my tears before a judge so lenient, as even I 
have experienced him to be. Make no request that it may go 
well with me, but that my woes may continue in a place of 
safety; that my exile may be spent at a distance from a cruel 
enemy; and that the life which the favouring Deities have 
granted me, the disgusting Gctan may not deprive me of, with 
his drawn sword. Lastly, that if I die, my bones may be 
laid in a more pesiceful spot, and may not be covered with 
Scythian soil; that the hoof of the Bistonian horse may 
not crush my ashes half unburied (as, forsooth, befits an 
exile) ; and that if, after death, there is any perception, no 
Sarmatian ghost may alarm my shade. These things, Maxi¬ 
mus, wdien lieard, could affect the fceh’ngs of Ctesar; if first 
they could infiuciice thine. Let thy voice, I cntrciit thee, 
which is wont to aid the trembling accused, soothe the ears of 
Augustus in my behalf: and do thou, with the wonted bland¬ 
ness of thy learned tongue, soften the heart of him who is to 
be reckoned equal with the Gods. Neitlior Theromedon,^ nor 
cruel Atreus,'* will have to be entreated by thee, nor he that 
made human beings food for his mares but a Prince, slow 
to punish, quick to rowart). and who griev^'s, as often as he is 
forced to be severe': one •svlio ever conquers, that he may spare 
tlie conquered, and wdio has shut up civil warfare with ever¬ 
lasting locks. One who prevents many a crime by the dread of 
punishment, hut few by punishment itself; and who hurls Imt 
few bolts, and those with a repugnant hand. Therefore, sent 
as my pleader before cai’s so lenient, do thou entreat that the 
place of my banishment may be nearer to my country. 1 am 
one, who held thee in esteem, and whom the festive table used 
to see among thy guests. I am he who led Hymenoeus before 
thy marriage torches, and repeated verses “ worthy of a hajjpy 

^ Theromedon.'] —Ver. 121. He was a cruel king of Scythia, who fed 
hia lions ui)on human lioclies. 

® Cruel Atreus,’] — Yer. 121. He killed the children of Tlirestcs, and 
abved them up to him at a banquet. Reference has been previously made 
to this fable. . 

* Food /or /its wares.]—Ver. 122. He alludes to Diomedes, the 
barbarous king of T})race, who fed his mares upon the bodies of strangers 
found within his kingdom* He was slain by Hercules, who caused him to 
be eaten by. his mores. 

^ And repeated aerscs.]—Yer. 134. He means by this, that he wrote the 
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union; whose works, as I remember, thou wast wont to praise, 
with the exception of those that brought ruin ou their master; 
and to whom, admiring them, thou wast wont sometimes to 
read thy writings. I am he, to whom a bride was given, from 
out of thy family. Martia esteems her, and from her earliest 
youth has tdways reckoned her, much beloved, in the number of 
her companions. Formerly, the maternal aunt of Coesar had hep 
among her own companions ; if a person is to be esteemed 
according to their opinion, she is virtuous. Claudia,” her¬ 
self superior to her own character, would not have stood in 
need of the Divine aid, had they praised her. I, too, spent 
my former years without a stain : the last portion of my life 
must be omitted. But, to keep silence about myself, my wife 
is thy charge; without impeachment of thy honour, thou canst 
not treat her wdtli neglect. To thy fiunily slie flics for aid: 
your altars dues she embrace. Every one, properly, resorts to 
the Gods tliat have been worshipped by him: and, weeping, 
slip ciifreats that, Cmsar o?ice appeased by thy supplications, 
tlic tomb of her husband may be nearer to his country* 


EPISTLE III.—TO RUFINUS. 

Ovid declares that he has received much pleasure from his friend's 
leUers ; and that he has conceived fresh hopes since he has read them • 
hut he says, that, consoling as they arc, they cannot dispel his grief; and 
he ^ves his reasons for Siiyiiig so. ITc recounts the instances of those 
who have endured exile with fortitude; but he says they did so, because 
they w'ere not removed far from their native land. He confesses, how¬ 
ever, that if the w'ounds t.< his spirit were capable of being healed, it 
would be by his friend's hind advice ami eloquent language; and de¬ 
clares that he considers hih kind attentions as a great boon. 

Tht friend Naso, Bufluus, sends thee this salutation; if he, 
who is in miseiy, can be m'ned as the friend of any one. The 
consoktlrin that has been lately given by thee to my disturbed 
spirit, has' afforded both aid and hope, amid my woes. As 

Epithalamium, or nuptial song, on the occasion of the marriage of Maximus. 
The name of Hymenseus, the God of Marriage, is here used to signify the. 
Epithalamium. 

“ Clawdifl.]—Ver. 144. This is the Vestal virgin, whose miraculous 
deliverance from the imputation of unchastity is recounted at length in 
the fourth Book of the ‘ Fasti.' 
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the hero, the son of Pceas, tlirough the skill of Machaon expe¬ 
rienced the aid of medicine in the cure of his wound j so I, 
prostrate in mind, and wounded with a cruel blow, began, at 
thy exhortation, to take courage. And when now fading, 1 
revived at thy words, as the pulse is wont to return on wine 
being administered.^^ But yet thy eloquence did not put forth 
powers so great, that my heart was entirely healed by thy 
w'ords. However much thou mayst subtract from the floods 
of my cares; that which will remain, will be no less than that 
which is removed. In length of time, perhaps, the scar will 
be covered over; wounds, while yet raw, shudder at the ap¬ 
plication of the hand. It is not always within the physician's 
power, that the invalid should recover: sometimes disease is 
more powerful than the experience of art. Thou seecst, liow 
blood discharged from the tender lungs leads by a sure path 
to the Stygian streams. Should even lie of Ejiidaurus himself 
apply the sacred herbs, by no skill of his will he heal the 
wounds of the heart. The medical art is at a loss how to re¬ 
move the swelling gout, and gives no aid in cases of hydrojiho- 
bitt. Grief, too, is sometimes curable by no skill; or, even if 
it is, by length of time must it be alleviated. After thy advice 
had strengthened iny prostrate spirit, and the armour of thy 
mind had been assumed by me, again did longing for my 
country, more powerful than all reasoning, destroy the w'ork 
w'hich thy wTitmgs liad formed. Whether thou wouldst have it 
called aflectionate or w'omanisli: I confess that the heai’t of 
wretched me is hut tender. The wdsdom of him of Ithaca 
is undoubted; and yet he longed to be able to behold the 
smoke of his paternal hearths. The land of our birth im¬ 
pels us, influenced by an extraordinary attraction, and allow's 
us not to be forgetful of it. Wimt is there better than Rome? 
What is there more intolerable than the Scythian frosts ? Yet, 
hither does the barbarian flee from that City. Although the 
daughter of Pandion*’ is safe, when shut in a cage ; yet she 
struggles to regain her woods. The oxen seek their wonted 
pastures, the lions their wonted caves, and their fierceness 

“ Beiny ad/nmistered,] —^Ver. 10. ‘Infiisof literally,‘poured in;' 
meaning, ‘ on wine being poured down the throat.’ 

^ Daughter qf Pandion.'] —Ver. 39. He alludes to Philomela, who 
was changed into a nightingale; a bird which never becomes reconciled to 
the cruel confinement of a cage. 
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binders them not from doing so. And yet thou helievest that 
the torments of exile can be removed from my heart bv thv 
consolations. Make yourselves to be not so worthy to be 
loved by me, that it may be a lighter misfortune to be de¬ 
prived of such. 

But, 1 suppose, now that I am driven from the land of my 
birth, it has still fallen to my lot to be in a place fit for man. 
I lie here, deserted, amid the sands of a far distant region, where 
the hidden earth supports eternal snows. Here the land- pro¬ 
duces neither the pome, nor the sweet grape; willows flourish 
not on the bank, nor oaks on the mountain. And praise no4 
the sea anymore than the land ; the ocean, deprived.of the heat 
of the sun is ever unsettled through the raging of the winds. 
Whichever way you look, plains extend without a cultivator; 
and vast fields, to which there is no one to lay claim. A foe 
is at hand, to be dreaded, both on the right side and the left; 
and cither direction brings its alarms through fear of our 
neighbours. One side is to be made to feel the Bistonian 
lances; the other, the javelins hurled by the Sarmatian hand. 
Come now, and recount to me the examples of men of ancient 
times, who have endured misfortunes with fortitude. Admire, 
too, the firmness of the magnanimous Rutilius,^ who accepted 
not the liberty of returning, that was granted him. Smyrna 
received that heroic man, not Pontus, and the land of an 
enemy; Smyrna, not less desirable than hardly any other 
place. The Cynic of Sinope^® did not grieve that he was far 
from his country; for he chose, land of Attica, thy abodes. 
The son of Neocles,^^’ who crushed the Persian arms in warfare, 

lliitilins.l —Ver. 63. Publius Rutilitis was a man of great integrity 
and learning, wlio having, during his Quoistorship, rectified considerable 
abuses, drew upon himself the enmity of the Equestrian order. Being 
wrongfully accused of malpractices, he was exiled. W'hen'Sylla's cause 
was victoriouSf he had permis'-ion to return; hut. Jie declined to live at 
Rome, even under a former imputation of dishonesty; and he spent his 
Jatter years at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, where he died. 

“ The Cynic qf Sinope.'] —Ver. 67. Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, 
was the son of Icesiiis, and was a native of Sinope, a town of Paphlagonia, 
in Asia Minor. Coming to Athens, he became a disciple of Antistheiies, 
the t^losopher, who-founded the sect of the Cynics. - These philosophers 
professed to reject the amenities of life, and to live conformably to nature; 
a doctrine which Diogenes, in some instances, carried to the extent of 
neglecting common decency. 

The eon of Neodes.] —^Ver. 69. Thcmistocles, the Athenioq. general, 
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experienced his first banishment in the city of Argos. Aris¬ 
tides,^’ when driven from his country, fled to Laccdmmon 
between the two, it is a matter of doubt w’hich was preferable. 
Patroclus, when a youth, being guilty of liomicide, left Opus, 
and arrived in the land of Thessaly, as the guest of Achilles. 
Jason, under whose guidance the sacred bark sped onwards to 
the Colchian waves, went as an exile, from Hsemonia, to tlie 
spring of Pirene. Cadmus, the son of Agenor, left the wallii 
of Sidon, that he might found his city on a preferable site. 
Tydeus came to Adrastus, expelled from Calydon; and the land 
pleasing to Venus^“ received Tcucer. Why sliaU I make 
mention of tlie forefathers of the Roman race, among whom 
Tybnr*® was the remotest spot for the exile ? Should I detail 
all of them, to no one, in all ages, has a place been assigned 
so far from his county as this, or more dreadful t/ian if. 
Therefore, the more readily should thy wisdom find a pardon for 
me in my sorrow, who profit but so little by thy exhortations. 
And yet I do not deny, that if my wounds were capable of 
closing, they could close under thy advice. But I fear lest 
thou shouhlst strive in vain to save me, and lest, w'eak 
and past all recovery, I can derive no benefit from the appli¬ 
cation of tliy aid. And I say this, not because I have any 
greater foresight, but because I am better known to myself 
tliaii to my physician. But, though so it is, thy good wishes 
have come as a great boon to me, and are gratefully accepted. 

was the son of N'poclcs. The Athenians, willi their usual ingratitude, un- 
mhidful of his great services in withstanding the Persian })Owcr, banished 
him several times. On the first occasion of his banishment, he retired to 
Argos. 

Aristides.'] —Vcr. 71. He was an Athenian, the son of Lysimachus. 
He W'as the rival of Themistocles, and, for his virtues, received the epithet 
of ' the Just.’ Being banished, he fled to Sparta, which being, at that 
time, the rival of Athens, os the'poet says, it is doubtful whether he made 
a change for the worse. 

® Land plcasir^ to Fenwa.]—^Ver. 80. The island of Cyprus, where 
that Goddess was esp^ally worshipped. Teucer, being cxpdled after the 
Trojan war, by his father Telamon from his own countrj', retired to Cyprus, 
and there founded a city, which he called Salamis after his native place. 

“ Ttfbnr.'\ —^Ver. 82. Tybur was eighteen miles from Borne. Of 
course, in the earliest days of Rome, exiles coxdd not he driven away any 
farther than its very limited boundaries would admit of. 
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EPISTLE IV.—TO ms WIFE. 

He says that his hair has become grey, and his body ^\'calc, and that the 
cause is twofold, old age, and incessant grief. Uc then compares the 
voyage of Jason, who came to that region, witli his own exile, and 
shows that his troubles arp far greater than those of Jason. He prays 
for a return to his country, to enjoy the society of his wife, and to 
evince his gratitude to the family of Cscsar. 

Mt declining years ore now besprinkled with grey hairs; and 
the wrinkle of old age now seams my countenance; now 
vigour and strength are growing languid in my exhausted 
frame; and those amusements which delighted me when a 
a youth, delight me no longer. If you were to behold me on 
a sudden, you would not recognize me, so great has been the 
decline of my age. I confess that length of years causes this; 
but there is, too, another cause ; anxiety of mind, and eternal 
care. For, were any one to distribute my woes through a 
*cngth of years, (believe me,) I should })e older than Nestor 
of Pylos. You see how, in the rugged fields, hard work 
weakens the strong bodies of the oxen; and what is stronger 
than an ox? The soil which has never been accustomed to 
rest in the repose of the fallow, weai’icd with continually pro¬ 
ducing, grows old. If a horse shall be always engaging in 
the contests of the Circus, without the intermission of any of 
the races, he will die. Although a ship he strong, she will go 
to pieces at sea, if she is never dry, and free from the action of 
the flowing water. An endless series of troubles wears me away, 
too, and, before my time, forces me to be an old man. Repose 
gives nourishment to ilie body; the mind, too, is refreshed by 
it: on tlie other hand, inimoderatc care consumes them both. 

See, what fame the son of ililson will gain from latest pos¬ 
terity, because he came to these regions. But his labours were 
both lighter, and less than mine; if only, illustrious names do 
not smother the truth. He set out for Fontus, being sent by 
Pelias, who was hardly to be dreaded within the limits of 
Tbesafdy. The wrath of Csesar has caused my afflictions; 
him, at whom both sides of the earth tremble, from the rising 
of the sun to its setting. ILemonia is nearer to the baleM 
Pontus than Rome is, and he travelled a less distance than 1 did. 
He had for his companions, the chief men of the Grecian land; 
whereas, all deserted me on my banishment.. I ploughed the 
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▼aat ocean on a frail bit of timber; the ship that bore the 
eon of iEson was strong. Tiphys,®" too, was not my pilot, 
and the son of Agenor did not instruct me what course to fol- 
lo’^^, and what to avoid. Royal Juno, with Pallas, protected 
him; no Divinities have defended my person. The furtive 
arts of Cupid aided him; artSf which I wish that Love had 
not learned from me. He returned home; I shall die in these 
lands, if the heavy wrath of the offended God shall be lasting^ 
My burden, most faithful wife, is a harder one than that • 
which the son of iEson bore. You, too, whom I left still 
young at my departure from the City, I can believe to have 
grown old under my calamities. Oh, grant it, ye Gods, that 
I may be enabled to see you, even if such, and to give the 
joyous kiss on each check in its turn; and to embrace your 
emaciated body in my arms, and to say, "’twas anxiety, on my 
account, that caused this thinness;*’ and, weeping, to recount 
in person my sorrows to you in tears, and thus enjoy a con¬ 
versation that I had never hoped for; and to offer the due 
frankincense, with grateful hand, to the Cfesars, and to the wife 
that is wordiy of a Caesar, Deities in real truth ! 

Oh, that the niothcr of Memnon,^^ that Prince being softened, 
would with her rosy lips, speedily call forth that day. 


EPISTLE V.—TO MAXIMUS. 

He requests Maximus not to be suqjriscd, if liis verses are neglected and 
repulsive from their want of polish; but he says, that his mind is so 
overwhelmed by his misfortunes, that his abilities have suffered decay 
in length of time. He tlicn explains why he cominucs to write, in spite 
of the injury which his verses have done him; and he tells the reason 
why he is not anxious to make them remarkable for their elegance. 

Naso, once not the last among thy friends, entreats thee, Max¬ 
imus, to read his words. In these, cease to look for my 
firmer ability, that thou mayst not seem to be ignorant of my 

3® Tlp/lys.]—Ver. 37. He was the pilot of the Argo, which conveyed 
Jason and his companions, on their expedition to recover the golden fleece. 
'Phineus, the son of Agenor, instructed Jason how to steer clear of ths 
Cyaneau rocks. 

2* Mother of Afemnoft.]—Ver. 57. Aurora was the mother, and Titho- 
nus the father, of'Mcmnon, who, being bom in Althiopia, was of a 
swarthy or black colour. He assisted the Trojans in the Trojan war, and 
was kiUod by Aclulles. 
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€xile. Thou seeest how ease enervates the slothful body; how 
water contracts a taint, if it is not stirred. If ev(‘r I had any 
facility in conaposing versesj it now fails me, and has been di¬ 
minished by listless sloth. These words too, which ye read, 
(if you will believe me, Maximus), I write, put together with 
ifficulty, and with a reluctant hand. It dcliglits me not to 
give the bent of my mind to such pursuits, .and the Muse, 
though invited, comes not among the savage Geta3. Yet, as 
thou seeest, I straggle to compose a line ; but it is not less 
harsh than is my destiny. When I read it over again, I am 
ashamed that I wrote it: because I see many tilings that are 
deserving to be erased, even in the opinion of myself w’ho 
have composed them. And yet I correct them not: this were 
a greater labour than to write them, and the mind that is sick, 
IB able to endure no hardship. Should I, forsooth, begin to 
use polished language with more attention, and should I re¬ 
peat every word according to rule ? Does Fortune torment 
me too little, unless the Nile is in confluence with the Ilebrus, 
and unless Athos adds his leaves to the Alps ? We must make 
allowance for the mind that bears the.wmuiid of sorrow; let 
the oxen witlidraw their galled necks from the burden. 

But I suppose, forsooth, profit is the result, the justest 
stimulant of labour; and the earth returns the seed sow'n witli 
bounteous interest. ■ Up to this moment (even should you 
review my whole career), no work of mine has been of any 
advantage to me, and I only wish no one of them had done me 
an injury. Dost thou, then, wonder why I W'ritc ? I wonder 
as weD ; and I often ask myself, what 1 shall get by it. Does 
the multitude say truly, that poets are insane; and am I the 
greatest illustration of tills saying ? 1, who, when I have been 
so often deceived in a barren soil, persist in sowing my seed 
in unproductive ground. In truth, each one is attached to 
his own pursuit; and it is pleasant to spend our time in one’s 
usual ocrapations. The wounded gladiator curses the combat, 
and yet the same nian, forgetful of his former w'ound, resumes 
arms. The shipwrecked person says that he will have nothing 
to do with'the waves of the sea; soon he is plying the oars, in 
the water, in which but just now, he w as swimming. So am I 
constantly following a useless pursuit; and I seek again those 
CroddcBses, to whom I wish I had not devoted myself. What 
am 1 to do in preference ? 1 am not one to indulge in listless 
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sloth: time unemployed is considered death by me. I toJce 
no pleasure in wearing myself out till dawn, with^ excess of 
wine; and alluring games of hazard do not occupy my shaking 
hands. When I have devoted the hours to sleep which the 
body demands, after 1 am awake, how shall 1 dispose of the 
long houra ? Forgetting the manners of my country, shall I 
learn to stretch the Sarmatian bow; and shall I be allured 
by the peculiar art of tins place 1 My strength too forbids 
me to foUow this pursuit; and my mind is stronger than 
my thin body. Wlien you have weU considered what I am to do; 
there is notliing more useful than these pursuits, which have 
no utility. From them I gain forgetfulness of my calamity; 
if my field yields tliis for its harvest, it is enough. Glory 
stimulates you, ye poets; keep your attention fixed on the 
Pierian choirs, that your poems, when recited, may meet with 
approval. It is enough for me to compose anything that oc¬ 
curs without an effort: and no necessity exists for extreme 
labour. Why should I polish my lines with anxious care ? 
Ought I to fear, lest the Getan should not approve of them? 
Perhaps I may be ucting rashly, in so doing, but T boast that 
the Danube possesses no genius superior to my own. It is 
enough, if in this land, where I must live, I attain to being a 
poet among the savage Getae. Of what use is it to reach dis¬ 
tant regions by my fame ? Let that place, which Fortune has 
given, be Eome for me. With this for her tlieatrc, is my Muse 
content. This have I deserved; tliis have the great Gods 
willed. Besides, I do not think that there is any way hence to 
that spot for my works, a spot, at W'liich Boreas arrives with 
flagging wing. We are in quite a different climate; and the 
Bear, which is afar from the City of Quirinus, looks down on 
the hairy Getse close at hand. Through so great a tract of 
land, so many seas, I could hardly believe that any exponent 
of my pursuits could make its way. Suppose my works to be 
read,' and, what is surprising, suppose they give pleasure: 
assuredly that thing will avail the author nothing. Of what 
use it to thee, if thou art praised when situate in the hot 

Syene," or where the Indian waves surround Taprobane ?^^ Do 

« 

Sdene."] —^Ver, 79. Syene was a city of Egypt, on the coniines of 
iEtbiopia, where the heat would naturally be intense. 

^ Taprohane.1 —Ver. 80. This was the Roman name of the island, 
which at the present day is called Ceylon. It was but very little known 
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you ^sh to go further? If the far distant Constellations 
of the Plciiides please thee, what benefit dost thou derive 
from tluil? Blit 1 do not reach there, with my homely 
writings: Mitli their raaBtei‘, his glory has fled from the City, 
And yc, to whom I have been dead, from the time when my fame 
was entombed, I suppose you have kept a ngid silence upon 
my death up to the present moment. 


EPISTLE VI.—TO GRiECINUS. 

The Poet laments that Grajcimis was not near at the time when he was 
banished by Augustus; and he expresses a belief that, on hearing of it, 
his friend was much affected by his misfortunes. He entreats him to 
affordliim the pleasure of liis conversation at least by letter; and re¬ 
quests him not to inquire the cause of his exile, that his wounds may 
not bleed .afresh. He says that lie has not lost all hope of returning; 
and that he still confides in the clemency of Caesar, and trusts thereby 
to regain his favour. lie ends by expecting every impossible thing to 
happen, before he finds liimself deserted by his old and attached friend, 
Gi%cinus. , 

Aed was not ttiy heart sad, when first thou heardst of my ca¬ 
lamities ? (for then a distant land withheld thee). Although, 
Groecinus, thou shouldst liidc it, and hesitate to confess it, if 
I know thee well, I am sure thou wast sad. Unamiable in- 
eensibility does not befit those manners of tUne^ nor is it less 
at variance with thy pursuits. By the liberal arts, to which 
thou payest the greatest attention, the heart is made tender, 
and liarshncss is dispelled; and there is no one who embraces 
them with more sincerity than thyself, so far as duty and the 
avocations of war penult. 

Assuredly, at the first moment that I could be sensible of 
what 1 was (for, in my stupor, for a long time I had no under¬ 
standing), I felt that this, too, was a part of my destiny, that 
thou, my friend, who couldst have, been a great protection to 
me, shouldst be at'a distance. With thee, the solace of a 
dejected spirit was wanting; and a great part, as well, of my mind 
and of my faculties. But now, grant me this aid from afar, 
which alone remains, and cheer my heart by thy converse: a heart 
■ (if thou wouldst put any trust iu a friend that speaks no un- 
1 

to the Homaus in the days of Ovid; but in the time of the later emperors 
it became somewhat better known. 
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truth), that ought rather to be called unwise, than wicked. It 
is neither a slight matter, nor a safe one, to write what was 
the cause of my offence: my wounds will not endure handhng. 
l)o not inquii'c, how they have come to be inflicted on me; if 
thou wishest the wounds to close, disturb them not. 

Whatever it is, though not a crime, yet it must be called a 
fault; or is it that every fault, committed against the great 
Gods, is a crime ? Some hope then, Grcccinus, is still left to 
my spirit, of a mitigation of my punishment. Hope was the 
only Goddess, that, when the Deities fled from the w^icked 
earth, alone remained on the soil so hatefjul to the Gods. She 
causes even the miner, bound with the fetter, to live on, 
and to expect that his legs will be liberated from the iron. 
She causes the shipwrecked sailor to extend his arms in the 
midst of tlie -waves, when he beholds no land on any side. 
Many a time has the skilful care of tlie physicians given a 
person up; and yet, as his pulse has failed, hope has not deserted 
him. Those shut up in prison are said to hope for safety; and 
fhe criminal^ as he hangs on the cross,®* breathes his prayers. 
How many, when they have fastened their necks with the noose, 
has that Goddess forbidden to die by the fate they had pur¬ 
posed ! Me too, endeavouring to end ray griefs by the sword, 
she prevented, and restrained me by laying her hand vjwn me. 
“What art thou doing?” said she. “Tears arc needed, not 
blood; by means of them, often is the wrath of the Prince wont 
to be assuaged.” Although then it is not the due of my 
deserts, yet there is great room for hope, in the clemency of 
the God. Do tliou entreat him, Groccinus, not to be inexor¬ 
able against me ; and contribute thy words towards the attain- 
ment of my wishes. May I lie entombed amid the sands of 
Tomi, if 1 do not believe that thou wishest the same in my 

^ On tJie cross."] —^Ver. 38. Tliis instrument of capital punishment was 
used by the Homans and Carthaginians. It was usually in shape like the 
letter T or X, but there were other forms of it also. The first was the 
most common sort: the stem being a little elongated above the point of 
intersection by the transverse beam; and on a cross of this kind, according 
td the unanimous testimony of the Fathers of the Church, Our Saviour 
suffered. Tlie punishment was usually inflicted on slaves, and the com¬ 
monest malefactors. The condemned, as we are informed by Plutarch, 
earned bis own cross, and, being first stripped of his clothes, was either 
nailed or bound to it, and, in the latter case, was left to die of hunger. The 
body was usually left on the crosa after death. 

C 0 
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behalf; for first would the pigeons begin to avoid the turrets, 
the wild beasts their dens, the sheep their pastures, the di¬ 
dapper the waves, before Grsecinus would show himself un¬ 
kind to his old friend. Everything has not been so far 
reversed thalt by my destiny. 


EPISTLE VII.—TO MESSALINUS. 

In tills Epistle, he reminds Mcssaliiius of liis former acquaintanceship with 
him, and of his intimacy witli liis father and lirothcr. lie then en¬ 
larges on the punlshineut wliich has been inflicted on him by the 
hand of Augustus, and gives his reasons why he ought not to be 
disowned on that account. He concludes, by declaring the affection he 

has ever felt towai'ds the house of Mcssalinus. 

< • 

Titb letter, Mcssalinus, which thou art reading, has, in tlie 
place of words, brought thee my salutation, even from among the 
savage Get®. Docs the region reveal who the writer is? or is 
it unknown to thee, unless thou readcst my name, that it is I, 
Naso, who write these w'ords ? Who of thy friends lies pros¬ 
trate, far removed in a distant region, except myself, who 
pray ewer to be fliy friend ? Oh I that the Gods would wish 
that all wdio esteem and love thee, should gain no knowledge 
of this race. It is enough for me, to be living among ice and 
the Scythian arrows; if a kind of death is to be considered 
life. Let the earth with its wars, or tlic climate with its cold, 
he distressing me, and let the fierce Getan be striking me with 
his arms, and the storm with its hail. Let a region confine 
me that is prolific nc-itlier in pomes nor in grapes; and of 
which no side is free from the enemy. Let the rest of the 
multitude of thy friends be in safety, among whom I was a 
small fraction, like one out of a great number. Ah, wretched 
me! if thou ak offended by these words ; and if thou denyest 
that I was eacr, in any degree, thy friend. Suppose that to 
be the truth, thou oiightst to forgive me thus guilty of a false¬ 
hood : my praise subtracts nothing from thy fame. Who b 
there, if the Ccesars arc known to Kiwy t'nat does not pretend 
that he is a friend of theirs ? Pardon me, if I confess it; thou 
fihalt be my Ceesar. But I rush not'in where I may not tread; 
and it is enough, if thou dost not deny that thy hall was once 
open to me. And although 1 had no further mfimacy with thee 
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than this; thou art now saluted by one mouth less than formerly 
■ thou waat; but thy father did not deny that I was his friend, 
the encourager, the cause, and the very light of my pursuits. 
To him 1 gave both my tears, as my last gift at his death, and 
my verses for recitation in the middle of the Forum. Besides, 
tliou hast a brother, united to thee in an affection as strong as 
that between the sons of Atreus and tlic offspring of Tyndarus. 
He rejected me, neither as a companion, nor as a friend; if 
thou art of opinion that these avowals will not do him any in¬ 
jury ; but, if thou dost not thhik so, I will confess that in this 
respect, also, I have been untrutliful. Sooner than thaty may 
the whole of thy house be shut against me. But there is no 
necessity for it to be shut, for there is no power that has 
tlie means of preventing a friend from doing wrong. And 
although, much as I could wish that my fault could be denied, 
no one is ignorant tliat I was not guilty of a sin. And, unless 
some part of my offence had been excusable, ’tw’ould have 
been but a light penalty to be removed from my country. 
But Caesar himself, who perceives everything, saw that my 
offence might be construed to be thoughtlessness j and, so 
far as I permitted him, and so far as the matter allowed he 
sliowed himself merciful j and he used the flames of his light¬ 
nings with moderatiou. He took not away my life, nor my 
property, nor cvea the possibility of my return; if only his 
wrath can be moderated by your entreaties, my friends. 

But heavy was my fall; and what is there surpriring, if one 
who has been struck by Jupiter, has no slight wound '( Even 
when Achilles spared to exert his strength, the speai* of the sou 
of Pehas, when hurled, gave heavy blows. Since, therefore, tlio 
sentence of the avenger was favourable to me, there is no reason 
why thy gate should deny acquaintance with me. It was 
attended, 1 confess, less often than it ought to have been; but 
this, too, I believe, was the effect of my destiny. And yet no 
otlier one was more sensible of my respect; and whether in this 
place, or in that, I was ever under the protection of thy family. 
..Sneh is thy affection, that, even if he did not cultivate thy 
friendship, the friend of thy brother has some claim upon thee; 
and Is it not thy own good fortune, as gratitude is ever the re¬ 
sult of kindness, now to have made thyself deserving of it ? And 
if thou allowest me to persuade thee what to desire, pray the 
Qoda that thou mayst give, rather than exchange for a requital. 

co2 
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And so thou art wont to do, and, so far as I can remember, 
ihou wast wont to be the originator of kindnesses shown to 
many.*'^ Give me, Messalinus, whatever place thou mayst please, 
so tliat I be a portion not alienated from thy house ; and, if 
thou dost not grieve that Naso has endured misfortunes, since 
Jie appears to liftve deserved them, still grieve that lie has been 
deserving of them. V 


EPISTLE VIII.—TO SEVERUS. 

He shows his friciifl how he is surrounded with enemies, ajid amid eter¬ 
nal warfare, at a time when lie feels tlic pangs of regret for his friends, 
his wife, his danglitcr, attd his country. He expresses his sorrow at 
not having tl»‘ opportunity of giving Ids time to agricultural pursuits, 
such as ploughing and sowing; but he says tliat such a thing is im- 
possilile, as the city of Tomiis ever surrounded with multitudes of the 
cneinv. He congratulates Severus ou liis prosperity; and entreats him 
to request Augustus to grant him some other place of banishment. 

Peceive, Severus, Ihou great portion of my life, the salutation 
sent from Naso, beloved by thee. Bui ask not •what I am 
doing: if T should recount everything, thou wouldst weep. 
Let it be enough, if the sum of my misfortunes is known to 
tliec. 

Destitute of peace, I am living in eternal w'nrfare, the qui¬ 
vered Getan provoking the cruel strife. Out of so many ba¬ 
nished, 1 am the only one tliat is a soldier, as well as an exile; 
all the rest of the exilcfi are in safety, but 1 do not envy their 
And that thou mp}st the more readily accord pardon to 
my writings, thou wilt read these lines composed by in 
readiness for military duly. 

TJiere stands an ancient city, near the bank of the Danube,, 
that bears two names,^ scarcely accessible, from its fortifica¬ 
tions and the position of the place. The Caspian iEgypsus (if 
we believe them, when speaking of themselves) founded it, and 

25 Kindnesses shown to ifiawy.]—Ver. 66. This is clearly the meaning 
of the passage; but there must either be a corrupt reading here, or O-vid 
must liave forgotten his latinity among the Gets*.. ‘ Causa,* instead of 
* causam,* would be correct Latin, though it would not suit the measure. 

25 That bears tioo names.]«~Ver. 11. The Danube was called by that 
uane, from its source to the city of Axiom; and thence, to the sea, it was 
known by the name of Istiur. 
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called it after his own name. The savage Getan took it, the 
Odrysii being massacred in a sudden incursion, and then he 
waged war against its king. He, mindful of his high birth, 
whicli he enhances by his courage, umnediately presents him¬ 
self, surrounded with soldiers innumerable; and he does not 
witlidraw, before, through tlie well-deserved slaughter of the 
aggressors, he, in his excess of vengeance, himself becomes the 
aggressor. 0 king, the most valiant in this our ago, may it 
be granted thee, ever to wield the sceptre with an honoured 
hand. May Rome, too, the offspring of Mars, and the great 
Caesar, grant thee their approval, a thing still more desirable ; 
what greater boon than this could I pray for thee ? 

But, not forgetfid whence I hfive digressed, my dear com¬ 
panion, I complain that cruel w'arfare is added to my calami¬ 
ties. The rising Pleiad lias brought on four autumns, since, 
driven into these Stygian regions, I have' been tleprived 
of thee. But do not suppose that Naso regrets the conveni¬ 
ences of a city life; and yet he docs regret them. For at one 
moment I recall to mind you, ray much-loved friends; at 
another lime, my daughter, with my dear wife, recurs to me ; 
and then, from my house I turn to the spots of the beauteous 
City: and my mind, with its eye, surveys them all. Now the 
markets, now' the temples, now Hie theatres paved with mar¬ 
ble, and now' all the porticos recur to me, with their level 
ground.'*" Now the grass of the plain tliat looks on the beau¬ 
teous gardens, and the standing waters of the Euripus,^ and 
the aqueduct of the Virgin, reevr to me. 

But, I suppose, the delights of the City have been thus torn 
from wretclied me, that, at least, I may be allow'cd, in some de- 

^ With their level grmnd.'] —er. 36. The ]}orticos which were attached 
to the temples and public edifices, as well as to the houses of the great, 
served both for the purposes of ornament and utility, as they afforded to 
persons, wishful to take exercise, a retreat from the ram andthc rays of the 
sun. For this reason, care was taken that the ground should be made level, 
by being paved. 

Waters of the Euripu8.'\ —Ver. 38. The Euripus was properly the 
< sound or strait between Euboea and Boeotia, now called the straits of 
Negropont. From the resemblance, aqueducts, canals, ditches, and water- 
passages were called by that name. There were several canals or pieces 
ofaianding water in the Circus Maximus. The aqueduct of the Virgin is 
said to have been so called, because when water was being sought, aiittle 
girl'was the first to poiut out the spring. 
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gree, to enjoy the pleasures of the country. My spirit longs 
not for tlie fields that it has lost, and the rural retreats to be 
beheld on the Pelignian soil; nor yet for the gardens, situate 
on the pinc*bearing hills, which the Clodian way, at its junc¬ 
tion with the Flamiriian, looks upon. For another, whom, 1 
know not, have I cultivated them ; in them I was wont to 
conduct the fountain streams to my plantations, and I repent 
it not. There too, if they are alive, are apples, 

once planted with my hand, but not destined to be gathered 
by it as well. In exchange for the loss of these things, 
would that some piece of land, at least, had fallen to my lot 
to cultivate in my exile. I myself could wish, vrere it only 
allowed me, to feed my she-goats balancing on the edge 
of the crag, and, leaning on my staff, to feed my sheep. I 
myself, did not my lieart continually dwell on my wonted 
cares, could lead the oxen that till tlie land under the curving 
voke. I could learn the words that the Getan bullocks under- 
stand, and I could apply to them the w'onted throats of the 
phughvimt. I myself, guiding the handle of the presst*d 
plough, with my hand could try to scatter the seed in tlic 
ground that has been turned up. I would not hesitate to 
cleanse the field with the long hoe, and to supply the water, 
for the thirsting garden to drink up. But in wLnt quarter am 
I to find this, between whom and the foe, tlie fortifications 
and the closed gate form but a scanty interval ? But for tlice, 
(and with all my heart do I rejoice at it) tlic Goddesses of 
Itestiny have spun strong tlircads. At one moment, the Field 
of Mars receives thee; at another, the portico, with its dark 
shade ; at another, the roinim, to which thou givest but little 
of thy time. And now L'nihria'"^® recalls thee ; and the Appian 
way takes thee, going towards the fields of Alba with swift 
wdieel. Perhaps here thou mayst wish tiiat Caesar would 
check his deserved anger; and that tliy countrj" residence 
might be «iy hospitable retreat. Oh 1 my friend, ’tis too much, 
what thou dost wish for request something more moderate, 
and take in the sails of thy desires. Would that a land were 
granted me nearer to mg country^ and subject to no warfare; 
3ien would a great part be subtracted from my woes. 

t7mfe«o.]--Vcf. 07. Tliis was a district between the Sabines and 
the country of Etruiia, where the country residence of Severos was situate. 
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EPISTLE IX.—TO MAXIMUS. 

Thk poet having been informed by Maxhtius of the death of his friend 
Celsus (through whose intercession he had hoped that Maximus would in¬ 
terest himself in soliciting a reversal of his sentence), declares that he 
has moistened the letter of Maximus with his tears; and that nothing 
more grievous has befallen him, since he arrived in Fontus. He en¬ 
larges upon his friendship both with Maxipius and Celsiis. He declares 
his wish, in some manner, to celebrate his funereal rites, which, however, he 
can only do with his verses ; and he concludes, by entreating Maximus to 
look upon him as dead, and to show him a similar degree of attention. 

Tht letter, which came to me, speaking of the loss of Cel- 
sns,"” was immediately moistened with my tears; and, what 
I ought not to say, and I did not think possible to happen, 
thy letter was read by unwilling eyes. Nothing has come to 
my ears more distressing, since I have been in Fontus; and 
may it h?ft/ be so, I pray. His countenance etjer remains 
before my eyes, as though he "were present; and affection 
makes the dead still to live. IMy mind often recalls his 
playful remarks, when stripped of gravity; and often recalfs 
his performance of the serious duties of life writh sincere 
fidelity. 

But no occasion recurs to me more frequently than that, 
which I wish had been the last moment of my life; when my 
house coming down suddenly, fell in ruins with a tremendous 
crash upon the head of its'master. He was present with me, 
Maximus, when a great part deserted me ,* and he proved him¬ 
self no hanger-on upon Fortune. I beheld him, weeping at 
my downfall, in no otlifer manner, than if his brother Was about 
to be placed on the burning pile. He remained fastenedin ray 
embrace, and consoled me, as I lay prostrate, and even mingled 
his own tears with mine. Oh! liow' often did he, at that moment^ 
the repulsive defender of my hated life, restrain my hands 
prepared fbr my own destruction! Oh! how often did he 
say, The anger of the Gods is capable of being appeased ; 
Jive on, and do not deny that possibly thou mayst receive 
pardon.” Yet these were his most remarkable words, “ Con¬ 
sider how much assistance Maximus ought to afford thee I 
Maximus will apply himself to the task, and, such is his lUSec- 

• * 

^ Ce&ua.]—Yer. 1. Aulus Cornelius Celsus was a Boman physician of 

g eat learning and ability. His works on medicine have come down to us. 
e wrote idao on Rhetoric and the Military Art 
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tion,Jie vill ask that the anger of Ccesar be not lasting for 
ever. Together mth his brothers, he "will use his energies 
and try every resource, that thy griefs may ])C alleviated.” 
Tliese words diminished in me the hatred of my wretched 
existence; and be it thy care, Maximus, that tliey prove not 
to have been unfounded. Hither, too, he used to swear to 
me that he would come, if only thpu didst grant him peimia- 
aion to undertake so long a voyage. For he esteemed thy 
family v ith no less veneration, than that with which thou tliy- 
self dost worship the Gods that rule the earth. Believe me, 
although thou deservedly hast many friends; out of so many 
he was inferior to none ; if only, it is not riches, nor the illus¬ 
trious names of ancestors, but probity and talent that make 
men great. Justly then do I shed the tear for Cclsus re¬ 
moved from us, which he gave for me still linug, at the time 
when I was banished. DcsciTcdlv do I afford these lines, 
that attest thy rare virtues; in order, Celsns, that postenty 
may read of thy name. This is wJiat I am able to send thee 
from the Getic regions ; in this place, this is the only thing that 
’tis certain is niv ow'ii. 

I could not attend thy fuiieml, nor anoint thy body ; and 
from thy pile I am separated by the distance of the whole 
earth. Maximus, who wns able, and whom, wlieii alive, tJiou 
didst esteem as a Divinity, performed every duty for thee, lie 
performed thy sepulchral rites, and gave thee a funeral of 
great pomp; he, too, poured the araomum on thy cold breast, 
lie, weeping, mingled tlic ointment with his gushing tears, and 
bill ied thy bones, laid at rest in the neighbouring ground. i\nd 
since ho gives their due to his friends when dead, he is at, 
liberty to reckon me in the number of them. 


EPISTLE X.—TO FLACCUS. 

Ovid detaUff the languid state of his body, and tliccanscs of his illness; 
and be entreats Flacciis and his brother to give him their assistance, and 
to endeavour to moderate the wrath of Augustus against him. 

Flaccits, the exile N.aso sends thee health; if any one con 
send the tiling w hich he'himself is in want of. For lasting 
grief does not allow a body diseased by grievous cares to re¬ 
tain its strength. And yet no pain is there; 1 am not parched 
by panting fever, and my pulse beats with its usual tenor. My 
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appetite is blunted; food set before me creates loattjing; 
and I complain when the hour comes for my hated repast. 
Set before me whatever the sea, whatever the land, whatever 
the air produces; there will be nothing there, to create an appe: 
tite in me. Were Hehe, the active damsel, with her beauteous 
hand to present to me nectar and ambrosia, the diink and the 
food of the Gods, yet the faste of them would not sharpen 
my duUed palate; and the weight would rest long on my in¬ 
active stomach. This, though it is most true, I dare not write 
to any one; lest they should style my malady were allectation. 
Such "is my state, forsooth, such is the aspect of my fortunes, 
that there can be room even for affectation! I wisli such 
affectation as this, to be the lot of the man, if such there is, 
who fears lest the wrath of Caesar against me should be 
mitigated. That sleep, too, which, to a weakly body, is aliment, 
affords no nourishment by its virtues to my emaciated frame. 
]5ut I keep awake, and for ever do my griefs abstain from 
sleep; matter for which tlie very place itself afl'ords me. 
Scarcely, then, couldst thou recognize my features, if seen; 
and thou wouldst ask whither the colour has gone, that for¬ 
merly existed. But little nourishment comes into my wasted 
limbs; and my members are paler than new wax. These ma¬ 
ladies I have not contracted through excess of wine f thou 
knowest how almost water alone is drunk by me. 1 am not 
stuffed with food: and'were I affected with a desire for it, 
there is no abundance in the Gctic regions. 

The injurious pleasures of Venus take not away my strength: 
she is not wont to approach my bed of sorrow. Tlie water 
and the climate are injurious to me; and, a cause still more 
powerful than these, the anxiety of mind that is ever 
present with me. And hadst thou not, together with thy 
brother, like to thee, alleviated this, scarcely could my sorrow¬ 
ing mind have borne its weight of sadness. You two are aa 
.a hospitable shore for my frail skiff, and you give me that aid 
which many refuse. Give it me always,! pray, because I shall 
always stand in need of it: as long as the divine Majesty of 
Gsesar shall be offended with me. And do you, both, humbly 
entreat your Gods, that he may moderate, not that he may put 
an end to, the anger that I have merited. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


EPISTLE I.—TO GERMANICUS C/ESAR. 

Thk Poet says, tliat llie fame of the triumph of Tiberius Caesar has readied 
even Scytliia, and that it has alforded him much delight; he then cle- 
serihos th<; procession; and praising tlie clemency which Cfvsar has 
shown, in S])iiring the lives of the enemies whom he had taken in battle,» 
lie concludes that luj himself has a greater right to expect it. He prays 
that the Gods -wdll grant length of days to Tiberius. 

Evkx thus far has the fame of the triumph of Caesar arrived, 
wliither the languid breeze of the wearied South wind comes 
with diliiciilty. I thought that there cculd be nothing pleas¬ 
ing to me in the regions of Scythia ; the place is less hateful 
to me now, than it was before. The cloud of my cares being 
dispelled, I have, at length, seen a little clear sky; and thus 
I have deceived my destiny. Even if Cnjsar should wish that 
no joys should fall to niy lot, he may still be desirous that this 
one pleasure should,be granted to every man. The Gods also 
command sorwjw to be laid aside on their festivals, that they 
may be worshipped by all with cheerful veneration. In fine, 
whnt it is undoubted madness to dare to confess ; even should 
he forbid it, I shall experience pleasure on this occasion. Often 
as Jupitei refreshes the Helds ^vith nourishing show'ers, the 
clinging Lurr is wont to spring up, mixed with the corn. I 
too, a useiess weed, feel the effects of the bounteous Divinity; 
and often am I refreshed with unintentional benefits. The 
joys that pervade the mind of Cmsar are made my own, to the 
best of my ability : that house Inas nothing that belongs to 
itself alone. Eame, ! return thee thanks ; by means of whom 
the procession.of triumph' has been beheld by me, though shut 


^ Procession of triumpk ]—Ver. 19* It has been supposed by some 
commentators that he here refers to the ovation of Tibmus after hii defeat 
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\ip in the midst of the Getie. Under thy instruction I learned 
that nations inmimcrablc had lately assembled, to behold’the 
features of their Prince; and that Rome, vrhicli embraces the 
immense world within her extensive walls, scarcely found 
room for their entertainment. ’Twas thou that didst tell me, 
Jiow, after the lowTring South wind for many a day before had 
poured down its constant showers, the Sun shone forth bril- 
ikiiitly with his heavenly refulgence, the day being in accord¬ 
ance with the countenances of the people ; and how that the 
(Conqueror, with the great honour of his eulogies, had distri¬ 
buted the prizes of war among the heroes bepraised by him ; 
(Hid Imo that, 'when about to assume the embroidered gar¬ 
ments, the insignia of glory, he first placed the frankincense 
on the hallowed altars; and hotv that he piously propitiated 
Justice, the ppcnliur Deity of his parent; she 'wdio ever holds 
a temple in his breast; and how that wherever he proceeded, 
a hajipy omen was given in shouts of applause, and the stones 
turned red with tlic dow-hcspriulcled roses. IJow that, next in 
ord(‘r, along with the conquev(‘d men, the cities of the bar¬ 
barians were carried, iniitating in silver the real walls; and 
hnio that rivers and mountains, and meadows among lofty 
woods, and varioiix arms wore mingled with their weapons in 
trophy piles. And how that tlic roof of the Roman Forum 
was gilded by the triumphal gold, which the Sun shone upon. 
And how that as many chiefs bore chains fastened to their 
captive necks, as were almost sufficient to compose an army 
of the enemy. Of these, the greatest part received life and par¬ 
don ; among -whom was Bato, the head and the very existence 
of the war. Why should I deny that the wrath of the Divi¬ 
nity may possibly be mitigated against me, when I behold 
liow the Gods are merciful to their enemies ? The same report, 
Germanicus, brought the neW's to me, how that cities had passed 
in the procession under the title of thy name and how that 

« 

of the Pannonians; but it is raucli more lilccly tliat the victory of Tibc- 
rius over the Illyrians, which happened in the vear preceding the death of 
Augustus, is here celebrated; as tins seems to be the period f.t which 
this book was composed. Messalinus, to whom the next letter is addressed, 
was one of the lieutenants of Tiberius on this occasion, and, with him, 
partook of the honour of the triumph. 

^ Under the title of thy name.'] —Vcr. 50. Models of the captured 
cities were carried in the procession; over them, was a label or superscrip- 
tient, bearing the name of the general by 'whom each place had been taken* 
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they were not secure against thee, either in the thickness of 
the walls, or in the arms with which they were defended^ or 
in the natural advantages of their situation. 

May the Gods grant thee length of years! All other hlessinya 
from thy own self thou wilt derive, let only length of time be 
p’anted for thy virtue. That which I pray, will come to pass ; 
ihe prophecies of the Poets have some value; for the God gave 
an auspicious sign as I breathed the wish. Thee too, 'will Rome 
behold, in her joy, ascending as a conqueror to the Tarjieian 
heights, thy horses wreathed with garlands: the Father -will 
behold the ripening honours of his son, experiencing that joy, 
wdiich he himself has afforded by liis own ylones. Thou thai 
art the iirst of our youths, both in war and in peace, mark the 
words that liave just been spoken by me, as 1 uttered my pro¬ 
phecy to thee. Perhaps I shall recount this triumph as 'well 
ill my verses, if my life shall only bear up .against my woes : 
if I inysc'lf shall not have first dyed the Scythian arrows with 
my l)i() 0 (l, and the savage Gctan shall not have first struck off 
this head of mine with his sword. And if, while 1 .am Still 
living, the laurel shall be granted thee in the temples, thou wilt 
pronounce that my presage was doubly true.^ 


EPISTLE II.—TO MESSALINUS. 

'lit: entreats him to receive this letter, coming froir the shores of tho 
r.nviiie, with the same countenance that lie was went fonncrly to show 
to himself, lie also requests him, when he has rea l the writer’s name, 
not to refuse to read tin. whole Epistle; as he 1 as not been guilty 
of such crimes as to forbiu his lines to he read In; him. He entreats 
■hmi, on many considerations, at a fitting time, to entreat xVugiistus in 
his behalf; Imt he requests him only to do so, if he shall feel con¬ 
vinced that no injurious resuHs will be the consequence. 

Na.so, the admirer of thy family from his earliest years, now 
banished to the shores on the left of the Euxine aea, sends 
thee, Messalinus, this salutation, from among the savage Getee, 
which he was accustomed to give thee personally. ‘Wretched 
am I, if, when thou readest my name, thy countenance is not 
the same as once it was, and if thou hesitatest to read the rest 
to the end. Read them through, and do not banish my 

3 Doubly frueJ] — Ver. 68. True, both os to bis having gained a triumph, 
and as to the poet being alive to witness it. 
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words, as well as myself: it is allowed my verses to be in your 
City, i never conceived the thought that the brilliant stars 
could be touched by my hand, if Ossa could only bear Pelion. 
I have not, following the mad expedition of Eiiceladus, 
wielded arms against the Gods, the rulers of the earth. No 
Deities have been struck by any weapon of mine, as was done 
by the rash right hand of the son of Tydeus. My fault was 
a heavy one, but such as could ruin myself only; and no 
greater heinousness has it attained. I can be called nothing 
else than imprudent and timid; these are the two real cha¬ 
racteristics of my mind. I acknowledge, indeed, that, with 
justice, thou dost not h'lid an easy car to my entreaties, after 
the merited w'rath of Ciesar. And such is tlty affection to all 
who bear the name of liilus, that thou considercst thyself to 
be offended, when any one of them is offended. But even 
shouldst thou bear arms, and sliouldst thou threaten cruel 
wounds, still thou wilt not cause me to be in dread of thee. 
The Trojan sliip received the Grecian Achajmenides;^ and the 
spear of the son of IVlias bore aid to the Mysian chief. 
Sometimes the violator of the temple flies for refuge tg the 
altar, and dreads not to implore the aid of the offimded Deity. 
Some one, perhaps, .may say that this is not safe ; I confess it; 
but my bark is not sailing in smooth "water. Let others seek 
safety. The most wretched Fate affords its security; for 
tliere is no fear of worse mishaps. The man that is hurried on 
by his destinies, what but his destinies should he enjtreat? 
Often does the prickly thorn produce the sweet rose; he that 
is carried along by the foaming tide, extends his arms towards 
the crag, and catches at the brambles and the hard rock; the 
bird that is in dread of the Iiawk, with trembling wings dares 
to come, in its weariness, to the breast of man ; the hind that 
in its terror, is flying from the savage dogs, hesitates not to 
^st itself to the neighbouring house. Grant, I pray thee, 
most kind friend, access to my tears; and shut not the obdu¬ 
rate door to my kind words. And, do thou kindly carry 
these words of mine to the Deities of Rome, venerated by 
thee not less than the Thunderer of the Tarpeian. As my 

* Aehamenides.'] —^Ver. 25. He was one of the companions of Ulysses, 
who was left on shore, in .Sicily, when Ulysses fled thence. Virgil and 
Ovid [Metamorphoses, Book xiv.] relate how JEneas discovered him there, 
and rescued him from the danger of faUing into the hands of the Cyclop, 
Polyphemus. 
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ambassador, undertake to plead the cause of this my re¬ 
quest : although, under my name, no cause is really good. 
Now, nearly entombed, now assuredly cold as deaths with 
difficulty sliall I be saved by thee, if 1 am saved at aU. On 
this occasion, the favour which the esteem of the immortal 
Prince bestows upon thee, may make an effort iu behalf of 
my ruined fortunes. On this occasion, that brilliancy of 
speech, whicli is peculiar to the members of thy family, with 
which thou wast wont to aid tlie trembling accused, may be 
employed by thee. For iu thee still lives the tongue of thy 
eloquent parent j and that point of excellence has found its 
own heir, 

I intreat not. that tonyve to attempt to defend me; the 
cause of a criminal tliat has made a confession cannot be de¬ 
fended. Yet consider whether thou canst palliate my mis¬ 
deed under the name of error, or whether it is better cot to 
enter upon that point. The kind of wound is such, that as it 
admits of no cure, I consider it safer for it not to be handled. 
B(? silent, thou tongue of mine ; not another word must be said. 

I could wish myself to cover these aslics of mine. Take care, 
thcil, to speak in such a manner as if no mistake beguiled 
me, tliat I may enjoy that life which lie has granted me. 
And when he shall be calm, and shall have laid aside that 
countenance, which agitates by its influence® both the earth and 
the empire, entreat him not to allow' me to become an humble 
prey to the Getse, and to grant me a quiet spot for my wretched 
exile. 

^J’lie time is propitious for thy entreaties; he himself is 

E rosperous, and sees, 0 Pome, thy resources prospering, wdiich 
e has created. liis wife., iu happiness, preserves her nuptial 
couch® loith chasHtjf : his son is extending the sway of Auso- 
iiia. Germanicus himself is exceeding liis years in his spirit, 
and the natural vigour of Drusus is not less than his great- 

* Bif its influence.'] —Ver. G6. ‘ Sccumliterally, * with itself;’ mean¬ 
ing that the earth enjoys re}>ose, or is distracted with trouble, according as 
the countenance of Augustus is indicative of a corre^onding state of 
things. 

^ Her nuptial coudh.] —^Ver. 71. M’ulvinaria.* These were stuffed 
cushions, which were used on the couches on which the statues of the 
Deities reposed at the * LcctUtemia,’ which were celebrated in their re¬ 
spective temples. By the use of this term, a compliment is intended to be 
conveyed to the elevated position exgoyed by Livia* 
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ness of Bonl. In addition to this, his daughters-indaw, and his 
affectionate granddaughters, and the children of his grand¬ 
sons, and the other members of the house of Augustus, are 
flourishing. Add, too, that tlie Pajonians’ have just now af¬ 
forded a triumph, and that the arms of the mountainous 
Dalmatia have been reduced to tranquillity. Illyria, too, 
throwing away her arms, has not disdained to bear the foot of 
Caesar, impressed on her servile head. He himself, conspicuous 
in his chariot, with a mild countenance, has had his temples 
wreathed with laurel, the produce of the virgin beloved by 
Phoebus. Him, as he went along, together with yourselves, 
his aifectionate offspring attended— an offspring worthy of 
their parent, and of the titles that have been given to them; 
an offspring like to the brothers, whom, as they occcupy the 
neighbouring temple, the God Julius beholds” from his lofty 
shrine. Messalinus does not deny, that to thee, to wdiom .all 
things ought to give place, the first rank in happiness be¬ 
longs. Whoever comes next after these, he enters into the 
contest of love for the Catsars ; thou, Messalinus, in this 
respect, shalt be the inferior of no mortal. Him dost thou 
venerate, by whose means, before the fitting age, tlie laurel, 
descrveilly decreed to thee who merited it, descended upon thy 
honoured locks. Happy were theg, to whom it was allowed 
to behold these triumphs, and to enjoy a sight of the face 
of a Prince that is the equal of the Gods. But by me, in¬ 
stead of the face of Cmsar, the country of the Sauromatm 
must be beheld, a land devoid of peace, and water bound up in 
ice. But if thou hearest this, and if my voice reaches even 
so far; let thy favour be kindly employed, for a change of the 
place of my exile. This docs thy father ask, who was venerated by 
me from my earliest years, if indeed that eloquent shade still en¬ 
joys any perception. This, too, does thy brother ask; although, 
perchance, he apprehends that thy care of saving me may be 

Th9P<soniam.'\ —Vcr. 139. These were a people of Mysia, neigh¬ 
bouring to the Illyrians and Pannonians. In mentioning these, and Dal- - 
matjgi and Illyria, he ^udes to the successes that Tiberius had lately 
gained in Illyria. 

^ The God Julius fieAollds.j—Ver. 86. This either means that the 
statue of Julius Caesar was lilaced in a temple (perhaps that of Venus, 
which he had founded), looking down upon the temple of Castor and 
Pollux; or it refers to his Equestrian statue, which was near the threshold 
of that temple. 
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to thy injury. All-thy family asks' this; and thou'thyself 
canst not deny it, that I was in the number of thy friends^ 
With tlie exception of my Art of Love, often wast thou the ap¬ 
prover of my tdents, which I have since found that I employed 
to bad purpose. And to thy family, no cause for shame can 
my life afford, if only my last fault is excepted. May, then, 
the fortunes of thy family ever flourish, and may the Gods 
above, and the Caesars, have a care for thee; supplicate the 
Divinity that is merciful, but that is deservedly offended with 
me, to remove me from the barbarism of this Scythian spot. 
’Tis difficult, I confess; but courage seeks obstacles; and so 
much the greater will be my gratitude for thy deserts. And 
yet neither any iEtmcan Polyphemus in his vast cavern, nor 
any Antiphates,'-' will be hearing thy words: but a parent, 
gentle and lenient, and ever ready to pardon ; one who often 
Siundcrs, without hvrling his fiery bolts : one who, when he 
has come to a sad decision, himself too becomes sad; and to 
whom it is almost a punishment to inflict punishment. Yet 
his clcinency has been overcome by my fault, and his anger 
has been forced to have recourse to his power. 

And, since I am removed from my native laud by the distance 
of the whole earth, and I have not the liberty to tlirow myself at 
the feet of the Deities themselves ; do thou, as the priest, bear 
these requests of mine to the Gods above, whom tliou dost 
adore; and to my words, add thy own entreaties as well. 
However, try these means only, if thou slialt be of opinion that 
they will not prove injurious. Pardon mij timidity ; mce ship¬ 
wrecked, 1 am in dread of the whole ocean. 


EPISTLE III.—TO MAXIMUS. 

The Poet extols the fidoliry and constancy sliovcn by Maximus towards 
hiUk in his adversity; and he says, that he was not, like the multitude, 
led by motives of interest, hut by those of honour and virtue. He en¬ 
treats him to persist in his attachment, and to g^ve him all the aid m 
his power. 

Maximus, thou, who by thy iUustrious virtues, dost equal thy 
name, and dost not suffer the gifts of thy intellect to be 

I 

■S Ver, 116. He was the king of the Laistrygonsj who 

were cannibals; they are mentioned in the Odyssey, and by Ovid in' the- 
14ih Book of the Metamorphoses. 
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eclipsed by tby nobleness of birth; honoured by me, even to 
the latest moment of my life, (for in what does this state differ 
from death ?) Tliou dost a thing, in not turning thy back 
upon thy friend in his affliction, th^ which there is nothing 
more uncoinmon in this thy age. It is a shocking thing, 
indeed, to be owned, but, if we must only confess the truth, 
the multitude esteems friendship according to interest. It is 
first, a care what is expedient, before what is honourable; • and 
attachment both stands and falls with a man's fortunes. 
Among many thousands, thou wouldst not easily find one, to 
believe that virtue is its own reward. Its own comeliness, if 
there is no reward for a virtuous action, does not iuthiencc them, 
and they are sorry to be honest for no recomjiense. There is 
nothing dear to theniy but that which is for their advantage. 
Go, nowy and deprive the greedy mind of the hope of profit, 
and not one will be found, to practise virtae for nothing. 
But now-a-days every one loves his ow’n interest, and he reckons, 
on his anxious fingers, ivhat may turn out useful to himself. 
The once venerated name of rriendship is prostituted, and 
she sits like a harlot, to he honf/htsA,ci, price. The more, then, 
do I admire thee, that thou, as w ell, art not contaminated by the 
bleniish of the universal vice, as though by a rushing ton*cnt. 
No one noWy is beloved, but the many to whom Fortune is favour¬ 
able : soon as she thunders, she chases away all that are near. 

See my own case; I was once surrounded with no few 
friends, while the favouring breeze swelled my sails; soon 
as the raging billows were aroused by the boisterous wdnd, 
I was left, in the midst of the waves, in a shattered bark : 
and while the rest w'ere unwilling to appear even to have 
known me, barely two or three of you gave aid to me, thus 
prostrate. Of them, thou wast the chief; and thou wast de¬ 
serving not to be the follow'er but the originator; 

not to seek an example, but to give one. Virtue and attachment, 
l^nd their aid to thee, deriving no profit from thy actions, ex¬ 
cept thefacty that thou hast not acted amiss. In thy judgment, 
virtue requires no reward, and is to be sought for lier own 
**sake, unaccompanied by external benefits. Thou thiiikest it 
a disgrace for a friend to be repulsed, because he is in misery; 
and for him to cease to belong to thee, because he is unfortu¬ 
nate. It is more merciM* to place the hands under the wea- 
oed chin of the swimmer^ than to overwhelm his head m the 
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flowing waters. See, what the grandson of ^aens*’ did for 
his friend, after his death; and consider, that this life of mine 
is as bad as death. 

Theseus accompanied ,Pirithous to the Stygian waves. In 
■what degree does my fate dilFcr from the Stygian streams! 
Tile youth from Phocis attended Orestes in his madness; 
my error, also, has no little amount of insanity. l)o thou, too, 
accept these praises of the illustrious heroes; and, ns thou 
art wont to do, give thy aid, so far as thou canst, to me ilive 
ruined. If I know thee aright; if thou art now also what 
formerly thou waet wont to be, and if thy spirit has not failed 
thee ; the more fiercely Fortune rages, the more strongly dost 
thou resist; and, as befits tlice, tliou takest care, that she sliall 
not overcome thee. An enemy that fights well, causes thee, 
too, to figlit well; Ro that the same cause works both for my 
advantage and my disadvantage. In truth, inestimable youth, 
thou tliinkest it not worthy of thee, to become the attendant 
on ForUmvy the* Goddess that stands upon the wheel. Thou 
art steadfast, and inasmuch as they are not such as thou 
coiildst wish, thou guidest the sails, such as they are, of my 
shattered bark. And so gi’eatly have its ruins been sh.oken, as 
to have been deemed on the point of falling; hut tliey still stand, 
supported by thy shoulders. At first indeed, thy wrath was 
just, and not any lighter than his, who w^as deservedly ofiended 
with me: and thou wast wont to swear that the same grief 
which affected the heart of the great Cmsar, was forth'with 
tliine own. Buty wlieu the cause of my downfall was heard 
of by thee, thou art reported to have grieved much at my 
faults. Then, for the first time, did thy letters begin to con¬ 
sole me; and to aflbrd a hope that the offended God could be 
propitiated. Then, the constancy of thy continued friendship, 
which commenced with me before thy birth," moved thee in 
my favmr; both becaiis whereas thou didst become so to 
others, to me thou wast bom a friend; and because, in the 
cradle, I gave thee the first kisses. And, whereas, thy family 
was ever revered by me, from my tendercst years, now in my 

The grandson of JEacuaJ] —^Ver. 41. Achilles; who avenged the 
death of his fiiciid Pairoclus, by reautning the arnts which he had laid 
aside, and slaying Hector. 

" Bffore thy 6irW.]—Ver. 70. He aUodes to Id# former intimacy was 
the father of Maximui. 
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old age, I am compell^ to become a burden to thee. ” ’Twas 
thy fatlier, the ennhodiv^t of m eloquence in the Latian lan¬ 
guage, that was not less, in degree, than the nobleness of his 
birth, that first urged me to dare to trust my verses to Fame; 
he was the guide of ray genius. I assert, too, that thy brother 
cannot recollect at what time he first enjoyed my friendship. 
But, thee, before all, did I so embrace, that, thou, alone, 
mightst be ray comfort in any calamity. The extreme shores 
of Italy*® saw me together with tliee, and received the tears 
that fell down my son’owing cheeks; at the time, when, as 
thou didst enquire whether the news was true, which an evil 
report of my error had circulated, I was he'sitating, in doubt 
whether to confess, in doubt whether to deny, while alarm 
showed the marks of fear; and, just like the snow, which the 
watery South wind melts, the starting tear was trickling down 
my affrighted cheeks. Calling these things, then, to memory; 
and because thou seecsi that the charges against me can be 
veiled under the forgiveness of a first error; thou regardest 
thy former friend amid the wreck of his fortunes; and thou 
soothest my wounds with thy consolations. In return for 
this, if I might bo allowed to form a wish, I would pray a 
thousand blessings for thee, so well deserving of them. 

But, if wishes entertained by thee, are alone granted me, then 
I will pray that Caesar and thy mother too, may live long in 
health. This is the request, that I remember thou wast w'ont first 
to make of the Gods, when thou didst sacfifice upon the altars, 
rich with frankincense. 


EPISTLE IV.—TO ATTICUS. 

Hr calls to recollection his ancient friendship with Atiicus, and the plea¬ 
sant hours they had spent together; he tells him that he is persuaded 
of the continuance of his attachment, although he is far distant, and 
entreats him to continue his Mendship towards him. 

Receive the converse of Naso from the freezing Danube, 
Atticus, in my estimation one not to be doubted. And dost 
thou still bear in memory thy unhappy friend ? or is weak¬ 
ened affection deserting its post? The Gods are.not so far 

** Extreme shores of ^er. 84. He alludes very probably to 

Brundisium, to which place Maximus had perhaps accompanied him wheo 
embarking for his place of banishment. ■ 

B D 2 
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hostile to me that I could belicTe it, ,or suppose it possible 
that thou dost not now remember me. Uefore my eyes thy 
form stands, and is e^er there; and mentally, I seem to be¬ 
hold tby features. I call to recollection many an hour of 
seriousness that has been spent by me together with thee; 
and no few occasions that have been devoted to pleasing 
sjiortiveness. Often did the hours seem too short-lived for 
our prolonged conversation; often was the day shorter than 
was my discourse. Often did my verses, but just composed, 
come to thy ears, and my new-born Muse was submitted to 
thy judgment. What thou wast wont to praise, I used to 
think would please the public; that was the delightful reward 
of my recent labours. And as my book was corrected by the 
criticism of my friend, many a time was an erasure made at 
thy suggestion. 

Together did the market-places behold us, and every por¬ 
tico,. the streets, and the curving theatres, our scats being 
next to each other. In fact, dearest friendy as great was the 
afToction between us, as between the grandson of iEacus and 
the grandson of Actor. I could not believe, even shouldst 
thou drink the cup of Lethe, that banishes care, that these 
tilings could fade from thy memory. Sooner shall the long 
days arrive under the Constellation of midwinter, and the 
nights of the summer solstice shall be more tardy than those 
of wnter; Babylon shah, experience no heat, Pontus no cold, 
and the marigold shall surpass the roses of Pwstum in fra¬ 
grance ; than forgetfulness of my fortunes shall overtake thee. 
Not to that extent is no part of my destiny happy. But be 
it tby care that this confidence he not pronounced unfounded, 
and called a silly credulity ; defend, too, thy old friend with 
firm constancy, so far as ihou canst, and so “far as I shall be 
no burden to thee. 


EPISTLE V.—TO SALANUS. 

Hb acknowledges his gratitude to Salanus, in return for the sorrow he 
manifested on his banishment, although' they w'crc net intimately ac¬ 
quainted; and returns him thanks for the praises he had bestowed on 
his verses. He requests him, if his book on the Triumph of Tiberius 
should come under his notice, to favour it with his protection; and 
concludes, by enlarging upon the natural ties that exist between persons 
devoted to the different branches of literature. 

I Naso, have Acre sent to my friend Salanus my words formed 
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into unequal numbers, prefacing them with my salutation. I 
desire it may obtain its fultllment; and that it may realize its 
good omen by facts, I pray'that this may be read by thee, my 
friend, in good health. Thy sincerity, a tiling almost extinct 
in these days, requires me to form such wishes. For, although 
I was known to thee by but a slight acquaintanceship, thou 
art said to have lamented over my banishment; and when 
thou didst read my verses, sent. from the far distant Pontus, 
thy kindness defended them, such as they were. Thou, too, 
didst wish that the wrath of the favoured Crosar against me, 
would be but short-hved; and, did ho know it, he liimself 
would allow of such a wish. Of thy own natural excellence, 
hast thou conceived wishes so kind; and not the less pleasing 
are they to me, on that account. 

And ’tis worthy of belief, most learned one, that thou art 
the more moved by my jnisfortuncs, through the nature of 
this place. In the whole "world (believe me) thou couldst 
scarcely find a spot which, less than this, enjoys Peace, the 
gift of Augustus. Hut here thou readest verses composed 
amid direful battles, and, as thou readest, thou approvest of 
them ^ith favouring lips. Tlioii praisest, too, my genius, 
which flow's with but an humble stream, and of a brook thou 
makest great rivers. This approval is, indeed, pleasing to my 
spirit; although thou cans! hardly suppose that the wretched 
can be productive of pleasure for themselves. But as long as 
I attempt verses upon humhlc subjects, my ability is equal to 
my scanty matter. Lately, when the fame of the great tri¬ 
umph reached here, I dared to commence upon a work of so 
great importance. The magnitude and the splendour of the 
subject overw'hehned me, wliilc thus daring ; and I was unable 
to endure the burden of my enterprize. There, will be found 
duteous attention on. my part^ for thee to praise; all the rest 
is defleient, being weakened by the subject-matter. And if, 
perchance, my book has come to thy ears, I request that it 
may experience thy protection. Let regard for me be added as 
some small obligation by tbee, who would have done this, 
even if I myself bad not entreated thee. It is not I that de¬ 
serve the praise, but 'tis thy heart, more unspotted than milk, 
and than the untrodden snow. Thou admircst others, when 
thou thyself art the object of admiration 5 neither thy learn- 
Sag nor thy eloquence can be concealed. The Ftiuce of the 
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youtlia,^® to whom Germany gives a name, is wont to have thee, 
as a companion in his studies. Thou, his companion of old, 
thou, united to him from his earliest years, delightest ’hira by 
thy genius, that equals thy virtues. As thou declaimest, the 
inspiration immediately rises in him; and he ha? thee to elicit 
his words by thy own. When thou hast ceased, and the 
lips of men are at rest, and u'hen thvs shut they have no 
long time been silent; the youth arises that is worthy of the 
surname of lulus, just as the light-bearing star, arises from 
out of the Eastern wave. And while he silently stands, his 
carriage and his aspect are those of a man of eloquence, and 
his becoming dress creates the expectation of a graceful de¬ 
livery. Then, when delay is put an end to, and his heavenly 
mouth is opened, you could swear that in this manner the 
Gods above arc wont to speak; and you would say, ” This is 
eloquence befitting a Prince, so much nobleness is there in 
his language.” Although' thou art thus pleasing to him, and 
toiichest tlie stars with thy head, thou still thinkest that the 
writings of the exiled Poet are worthy to be had. In truth, 
there is a certain alliance between kindred .spirits, and each 
one cherishes the ties of his own pursuit. The rustic loves 
the husbandman; the soldier him that wages the cruel war; the 
helmsman the pdot of the veering ship. Thou too, hjver of 
study, art influenced with a love for the Pierian maids, and, 
thou dost, 0 man of genius, feel sympathy for my genius. Our 
occupations are different; but they arise from the same source, 
and each of us is the cultivator of a liberal art. For the 
thyrsus^^ has been wielded by thee, the laurel by me ; but en- 
tluisiasm ought to belong to us both. And as thy eloquence 
gives vigour to my numbers; so from us poets comes the 
requisite polish for thy language. 

With reason, then, dost thou think that verses are on the 
confines of thy pursuits, and- that the ties of communion in 
study ought to be defended. In return for this, I pray that he, 
with whose acquaintanceship thou art honoured, may remain 

^ Prince qf the youths."] —^Ver. 41. Germanicus. 

w The thyrsus.] —Ver. 67. This was a staff surrounded with leaves 
of the vine and the ivy, which the Bacchanals waved when performing the 
rites of Bacchus. It was deemedthe emblem of eloquence; the laurel was 
the characteristic of poetic excellence. 
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thy Mend to the last moments of thy life; and that he may 
succeed to guide the reins of the world, that belong to thee, 
Augustus: a thing which the prayers of the public also entreat, 

EPISTLE VI.—TO GRiECINUS. 

lie entreats Gra:ciniis not to censure his fault, i^’hich he has. already ad¬ 
mitted, since what has been done cannot be undone, lie entreats him, 
ratlier to aid him in his misfortunes, than to persist in condemnation 
of him; at the same time,he acknowledges, with gratitude, the kind 
spiipathy that he has manifested towards him. 

The sorrowing Naso, who formerly was wont, personally with 
his voice, to do so, salutes Groiciniis from the Euxiiic waves. 
This is the voice of the exile. 'IViis letter finds me a tongue, 
and were I not allowed to write, I should he dumb. Thou 
blamest, as thou oughtst, the offence of thy foolish companion; 
and thou tcachest me to endure w'oes inferior to my deserts. 
Thou uttercst a rebuke against my fault, true indeed, but tardy. 
Cease liai’sli expressions, to a criminal wdio has made his con¬ 
fession. i:5o long as I was able to pass by Ceraunia'* with a 
steady sail, I w’as to be advised how' to avoid the dangei'ous 
rocks. Of what use is it to me now', when my shipwreck has 
liappcncd, to learn what course my hark ought to steer? 
Hal her extend thy arms, to be gnisped by the weary swimmer, 
and tliink^ it no trouble to place thy hands under my chin. 
And so thou dost, and so, I pray, continue to do. May 
thy mother and thy wife, may tliy brother and all thy family 
be prospering. And—what thou art wont to pray in thy spirit, 
and ever witli thy voice—mayst thou, in all thy actions, meet 
with the approval of the Ccesars. ^Twould be a disgrace for 
thee to Inive given no aid, in any degree, to thy old friend, in 
his afflicted circumstances. ’Tis a disgrace to turn back 
again, and not to stand with a firm attitude His a disgrace 
to desert the ship in distress; His a disgrace to follow chance, 
and to yield to fortune, and to deny that a person is one’s 

15 terauma.'}-—'Ver. 9. These, which arc also sometimes called Aexo- 
ccraunia, were higli rocks, which formed a very dangerous promontory of 
Epirus. 

“ WUh a firm attitude.']— \ex. 21. ‘ Passu,' literally, ‘ stepbut, < to 
stand with firm step,' in our language, would be amenohle to the charge 
of being paradoxic^. 
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friend^ unless he is prosperous. Not so lived the sons o£ 
Strophius and of Agamemnon; such were not the ties of the 
feon of iEgcus and Firithoiis, These a past age hai^ admired, 
and n succeeding age will admire j in their applause, whole 
theatres re-echo. 

Thou too, art worthy, having served thy friend in his ad¬ 
versity, to reckon thy name among heroes so great Thou art 
worthy of if: and since tliou dcservest praise for thy attach¬ 
ment, my gratitude for thy affection shall not prove dumh. Be¬ 
lieve me (if my verses shall not perish), thoii shalt be often on 
the lips of posterity. Only do, Groeciniis, remain constant to me, 
tints ruined; and let that warmth of feeling endure for many a 
day. Although thou dost, grant this, still do I use my oars^^in 
the breeze. There is no harm in giving spur to a horse even at 
'full speed. 


EPISTLE VII.~TO ATTICUS. 

After saluting his friend, he inquires whur he is doing, and whether he 
retains his former alfcetion for him ; he comptains of his sad fortune, 
and laments lus innumerable woes. He says, that amid so many e\ils, 
hope is his only consolation ; and entreats him to adhere to his deter- 
mination, not to abandon lus friend. 

Tins letter of mine, Atticus, sent from amid the half-subdued 
Getm, first bids thee to be saluted; next follows the pleasure 
of hearing what thou art doing; and if, whatever thou art 
doing, thou still hast regard for me. I doubt not but thou 
h.yt; but the very dread of evils often compels me to enter¬ 
tain unneccssarj’^ fears. Pardon me, I pray, and forgive my 
excess of apprcdiensiou: the shipwTecked" man dreads the 
waves, even when calm. The fish that has once been hurt by 
the lurking hook, thinks that the barbed brass is concealed in. 
every morsel; oft does the lamb fly from the dog, seen afar, 
and believes it to he the wolf, and uitknowiugly, shuns its 
own protector ; the wounded limb shudders at even a gentle 
touch ; and the unsubstantial shadow strikes alarm in the ap¬ 
prehensive. So I, pierced with the cruel darts of Fortune, con- 

Use my oars.l —Ver. 37. His meaning is, that although his friend 
Craecinus entertains the kindest feelings, and proffers his assistance to the 
best of his ability, his request that he will continue to do so ought to do 
hini no more injury than if he were to use bis oars when a favoaxable 
breeze was blowing. 
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coive in my breast uotbing but sadness. Now I feel assured 
that my destiny, preserving tlie course it had commenced, wiU 
always pursue the paths to wliich it has accustomed itself. X 
think that the Gods keep watch, that nothing may turn out to 
my advantage; and I hardly think that Fortune can be de¬ 
ceived ; she has a determination to min me, and she who was 
once wont to be fickle, is now constant and well-assured in her 
hostility. Believe me, if I am known to thee to be of tmth- 
ful speech, no deceit can there be in my misfortunes. Sooner 
unit tliou reckon the ears of the Cinyphian*® standing corn, 
and with how many sprigs of thyme the lofty Ilybla is bloom¬ 
ing ; sooner wilt lliou ascertain for certiiin, how many birds are 
soaring in the air on the wing, and how many fishes arc swim¬ 
ming in the sea, than the amount of my troubles can be reck¬ 
oned, which I have endured by land and by sea. There is na 
nation, in all the world, more savage tlmn the Getae, and yet 
even these have lamented over my calamities. Did I attempt 
to enumerate them to thee, in exact lines, Hwould be a long 
Iliad on my destinies. I fear not, then, because I suppose thee 
to give grounds for fear, whose love has afforded me a thou¬ 
sand pledges; but, beesiiise every one in misery is hut a timid 
creature, and because for a long time the door lias been shut 
against my happiness. Sorrow has now become a habit with 
me; as rocks are liollowcd out by the constant contact of 
the falling Avater, so am I wounded by the lasting blows of 
Fortune; and scarcely can a fresh wound find on me any 
spot mkarmed. Not more is the plougli consumed by con¬ 
tinual use; not more has the Appian way been worn by the 
curving wheels, than my heart has been overpowered by its 
series of ills ; and nothing have I found to give me relief. 

Glory has been attained by many through the liberal arts; I 
myself have been undone by my own endowments. My former 
life is without fault, and has been spent without a blemish; yet 
that gave me no md in my distress. Many a time is a serious fault 
pardoned at the entreaties of one’s fiiends: in my behalf all 
influeuce was dumb. In adverse circumstances, to be present 
i» of use to others; this tremendous storm has overwhelmed 

® Cinypkian.]—Yeti 25. This epithet'signifies ‘ LibyanaS the Cinyps 
was a river of that region, running through a tract of country which was 
extremdy prolific in com. Libya was frequently styled * the granary of 
ll(«ae. 
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this head of mine in my absence. Who has not dreaded eren 
the silent wrath of Csesar ? Harsh expressions have formed 
an addition to my punishment. Banishment is sometimes made 
more tolerable by its season; I, cast upon the ocean, have been 
exposed to Arcturiis, and the threats of the Pleiades. Ships are 
wont often to experience a calm w’intcr; to the bark of the 
Itliacan the waves were not more boisterous. The faitliful at¬ 
tachment of one’s companions would Jiave been able to alleviate 
evils of such magnitude; a perfidious set were enriched by my 
spoils. The place makes exile more endurable ; no land, more 
repulsive than this, lies extended beneath the two poles. ’Tis 
something to be near tlie confines of one’s country; a most 
remote region, the cud of the earth, confines me. Thy laurels, 
toOf Csesar, ensure peace to the exiled; the Pontic land lies 
exposed to the neighbouring foe. ^Tis pleasant to pass one’s 
time in the cultivation of the land; the barbarian enemy allows 
not the gi*ound to be turned up. Both the body,and the spirit 
ai’c relreshcd by a temperate climate; the S.'irraatiau shores 
arc frozen with everlasting cold. In pure water there is a 
comfort that is begrudged to none; Acre, the water of the 
inarsli is drunk, mixed with the brine of the sea. 

I am deficient in all comforts; and yet my spirit subdues 
everything; for ’tis that wdiicli makes even my body to exert 
its strength. To sustain one’s burden, yoii must strive with 
the head fully erect; but, should you suffer the muscles to bend, 
itVill fall. Hope too, that the wrath of the Prince may be 
moderated in length of time, prevents me from desiring not to 
live, and from utterly perishing. And no little consolation do 
you afford me, ye few' frimdsy W'hose attachment has been proved 
throughout my misfortiu’-os. Persist in thy resolves, I pray, 
and abandon not my bark on the ocean ; and preserve both 
thy regard for me, and for the opinion that thou hast formed. 

EPISTLE VIIL—TO MAXIMUS COTTA. 

He thanks Cotta for having sent him the likenesses of Augijstus, Crcsar, 
Idvia, and Tiberius; and says, that os he isfoihidden to behold the 
originals, he will pay his adoration to their reseinMalices. lie then ex- 

S resses his hope that they will grant him a more endurable place for 
is banishment; and that they will not suffer their likenesses to remain 
in a place Which must be displeasing to them. , 

The one Csesar with the otjier, Gods whose likenesses thou 
didst lately send me, have arrived safe, Masdmus. Cotta; mid. 
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that thy present may embrace the number that it ought, Livia 
is there, added to her. Caesars.- Happy is the silver, and more 
blest than any gold, which, when in its rough state it had its 
value, will now be as a Divinity to me. By presenting me with 
riches, thou couldst not have given me greater wealth, than 
these three Divinities, that have been set before my face. ’Tis 
something to behold the Gods, and to think that they are pre¬ 
sent, and to be able to converse as though with the real Divi¬ 
nity, How great a gift, ye Gods! The remotest region does 
not confine me now; and once again^ as formerly, I live in 
safety in the midst of the City. I see the features of Caisar, as 
I formerly used to sec them j scarcely did I hope for the ful¬ 
filment of that prayer; and, as once I did, so now I salute the 
heavenly Divinity. Thou hast nothing preferable, I think, that 
thou couldst ofler me on my return. What is wanting to my eyes, 
but the Palace alone ? a place which, if Caesar is away, becomes 
wortliless. When I look upon him, I seem to be beholding 
Home; for in himsei/he bears the majestic features of his country. 

Am I deceived; or are the features frowning upon me in 
tlie likeness, and has the stern figure a certain threatening 
aspect? Pardon me, thou hero, by thy virtues elevated 
above the immense world, and draw in the avenging rein^s of 
thy retribution. Pardon me, I pray, thou everlasting glory of 
our age; whom his own watchfulness makes to be the ruler of 
the world. By the name of thy country, which is dearer to 
thee than thyself; by the Gods, who arc never deaf to thy 
prayers ; by the partner of thy bed, who alone lias been found 
worthy of thee, and to whom thy majesty of character has not 
proved a source of anxiousness;^® by thy son,'like to thee in 
the resemblance of his virtues, and who, by his morals, can be 
recognized as belonging to thee; and by thy grandsons, 
worthy both of their grandsirc, and of their father, «nfi?who, by 
rapid strides, are realizing thy wishes; do, but in a very small 
degree, alle\iate my punishment and moderate it; and grant 
me a place afar from the Scythian foe. And, (if so it may be), 

'•thou, Ceesar, that art next after Csesar Augustus ! be thy Divi- 

« 

w j source of anxioumess.'] —^Ver. 30. The meaning of this phrase is 
jomewhat obscure; but he seems to imply that'Livia was naturally so 
naceful, and so wellprepared to adapt herself to circumstances, that she 
did not feel herself overpowered by the elevated position to which she bad 
b^en raised. 
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nity not hostile to tlicse my entreaties. May, ere long, savage 
Germany be borne, with timorous features, before thy trium¬ 
phant horses. May thy father live to the years of the Pylian 
Nestor, tliy mother to those of the Cumaean Sibyl, and long 
mayst thou remain a son. And thou, fitting wife for a husband 
so mighty, listen with no obdurate ears to the entreaties of me, 
a suppliant. Then may thy husband be ewr prosperous; then, 
with thy children, may thy grandsons, and together with thy 
daughters-in-law, the children which those daugliters-in-lawhave 
borne, be prosperous. Then may Dnisiis, whom cruel Germany 
snatched ftom thee, be the onlyportion of thy progeny to perish; 
then, may thy son, clad in purple, press on his snow-wdiite steeds, 
in his warfare the avenger of liis brother’s death. Accede, ye 
most merciful Divinities, to these my timorous prayers; mayit be 
of some advantage to me, to have the Gods in my presence. On 
the approach of Caesar, the gladiator quits the entire arena, and 
his countenance atfords no slight aid. Let it be of some benefit 
to me as well, that, so far as I can, I beliold your features; since 
one Iioiiso has been visited by three Divinities. Blessed are they 
who behold, not the resemblance, but the originals ; and w'ho, 
face to face, see the real persons of the Gods. And since un¬ 
kind fate has denied me this, I worship with my prayers what 
art has granted me, the resemblance of them. ’Tis thus that 
men are acquainted with the Gods wdiom the lofty skies con¬ 
ceal; and in place of Jove, the form of Jove is venerated. 
Tjastly, have ye a care that your likenesses, which are, and 
which ever shall be, in my possession, be not in a place displeas- 
uig to you. For my lieiul shall sooner part from my neck, and 
sooner will I idlow my eyes to leave my gouged cheeks, than 
I will part with you torn from me, ye Gods of the common¬ 
wealth. You shall be my harbour, and the altar of my exile. 
You will I embrace, if I am surrounded with the Getic arms; 
you will I follow as my eagles, you as my standards. 

Either I deceive myself and am deluded by my excessive 
longing, or a hope does suggest itself of a more desirable place 
of bamishment; for less and less stern are the features in the 
likeness, and the countenance appears to assent to my requests. 
May the presages of my anxious mind he truthful, I )c>ray; 
and, just though it he, may the wrath of the Divinity become 
moderated. 
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EPISTLE IX.—TO KING COTYS. 

He writes to Cotys, th6 King of Thrace; and, after extolling the nobility 
of his descent, he tells him that it is the duty of Gods and of Monarchs 
to succour the distressed; and that, as Cotys himself is a poet, he has 
a double claim on him. He entreats him to show liim kindness and hos* 
liitality in the miscrj' attendant upon his exile. 

CoTTS, offspring of kings, the origin of whose noble race ex¬ 
tends even to the name of Eumolpus if garrulous report has 
now reached thy cars, that I am lying prostrate in a part of 
the earth that is neighbouring to thee; listen, most merciful 
of youths, to the voice of a supi)liant; and give that aid which 
thou canst to »*c, an exile (for such thou canst do). Fortune has 
delivered me to thee; this is a tiling on wliich I shall make 
no complaint; in this thing alone, she has proved not hostile 
to me. Receive my wrecked ship on no inhos]jitable shore, 
that the w'avcs may not prove safer 1o me than the laud. 

*Tis a regal thing (believe me) to assist the distressed j and it 
befits so great a man as thou thyself art. This becomes tliy 
fortune, which, glorious though it be, can hardly prove itsefr 
equal to thy greatness of soul. Power is never beheld under 
circumstances more favourable, than as oft as it does not allow 
entreaties to be in vain. Tliis the splendour of thy family re¬ 
quires ; tliis is the task of a nobleness derived from the Gods 
above. Tliis course, Eumolpus, themost illustrious founder of 
thy family, and Ericthonius,’*^ who was before Eumolpus, recom¬ 
mend to thee. This thou hast in common with the Deity; that 
both of you, when entreated, are wont to give aid to those 
who supplicate you. For what reason would there be for us 
to worship the Deities with the usual rites, if you deny lliat 
the Gods are inclined to assist us ? If Jupiter wdil turn a 

20 Eumal^ta.'] —Ver. 2. He was a son of Neptune and Cliione, and 
reigned over the kingdom of Thrace. Aiding the Elciislnians against the 
Athenians, he was slun by Erectheus, as w'e Icaru from Apollodorus. The 
king Cotys, to whom this epistle is addressed, is, by some, supposed to 
have' been the same person that is mentioned by Suetonius, under the name 
^ Cotiso. 

2^ EriothomuaJ] —Ver. 20. He was one of the early kings of Athens, 
and succeeded Amphictyon, whom he expelled. He was fkbled to have 
had the tail of a (bagon for his lower extremities, and to have enjoyed the 
favour and patronage of Minerva. He was the ancestor of CMone, the 
mother of Eumolpus. 
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deaf ear to him that entreats, why should the stricken victim 
fall before the temple of Jupiter ? If the sea will give me no 
rest on my voyage, why should I offer the useless frankin¬ 
cense to Neptune ? Why should Ceres receive the entrails of 
a pregnant sow, if she denies the unavailing prayer of the 
toiling husbandman ? No he-goat will, as a victim, present 
his throat to the long-haired Bacchus, if no new wine flowa 
under the pressure of tlie foot. I pray that Caesar will guide 
the reins of empire, because so well does he consult the ad¬ 
vantage of his country. ’Tis interest, then, that renders both 
men and Gods illustrious j each of us esteeming his own 
especial benefactor. And do thou, 0 Cotys, offspring worthy 
of thy parent, give some assistance to one who lies psostrate 
within thy camjJ. ’Tis a becoming pleasure for one man to 
save another; and by no act is favour more readily sought. 
Who does not execrate Antiphates the Lmstrygon ? Or who 
disapproves of the manners of the munificent Alcinoiis He 
of Cassandria** is not thy fatlier, or one of the race of Pherae; 
or he who roasted the inventor in his own contrivance ; but 
one, as valiant in battle, and as unused to be subdued in arms, 
.'IS he is averse to bloodshed, when peace is concluded. 

Besides, to have thoroughly studied the liberal arts, softens 
the manners, and suffers them not to be brutal. And no king 
lias been better prepared by them than thou, or has given more 
time to the pursuits of peace. Thy verses testify this j if thou 
wast to conceal thy name, I should not say that a young man 
of Thrace had composed them. That Orpheus might not be 
the only poet of tliis region, the Bistoniaii land is rendered 
proud by thy genius. Aiid, as thou hast tlie courage, when 
circumstances demand it, to take up arms, and to stain thy 
hands with the blood of ihe enemy ; and as thou art skilled 
at hurling the javelin with thy extended arm, and at guiding 

^ Aleinous.’] —Ver. 42. He was a king of the Phceacians, who most 
hospitably entcitained Ulysses when he was shipwrecked on his coasts. 

He, of Cassandria.} —Ver, 43. This is supxtosed to refer to Apollo- 
dorus, a bloodthirsty tyrant of Cassandria, in Macedonia, who, in revenge 
for Ids cruelties, W'as first flayed alive, then thrown into a boiling caul- 
deont and while stdl living, entombed. His character, as remarkahle for 
cruelty, is often referred to by the classical writers. 

** Race of Pherts.'] —Ver. 43. Alexander, the tyrant of Phewe, in Thes-, 
saly, was also noted for his cruelties, and was slain by his wife Thebe, witib 
the assistance of her brothers. 
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the neck of the swift steed; so, when due time has been de¬ 
voted to tbe pursuits of thy country, and wlien the task of 
valour is at rest from off thy shoulders, peculiarly its own; 
in order tliat thy hours of retirement may not waste away 
in sluggish sleep, thou seckest the bright stars by tlio 
path of the Pierian maids. Tliis thing, too, creates some tie 
between thee and me : we are both of us worshippers at the 
same rites. To a poet, do 1, a poet, extend my aims in sup¬ 
plication, that thy land may prove hospitable to my exile. 
I have not come to the Pontic shores as one guilty of murder, 
nor have any fell poisons been mixed by my hand ; and no 
seal of mine has been convicted of impressing a forged mark 
on strings >vithin whicli any documents are enclosed.^ Nor 
hiive I done any thing, whicli I am forbidden by the laws to 
do ; and yet, a graver fault than all these must be confessed 
by me. 

But, lost thou shottldst ask what it is, 1 have written a silly 
tcork on ihr. Art of Love. "Tis that, which forbids my hands 
to be guiltless. But ask not on what other subject 1 liavc 
erred ; and let my fault lie concealed under my Art of Love 
alone. Wluitcver it is, I have been sensible of the modera¬ 
tion of the anger of the avenger, wlio has deprived me of 
nothing but the land of my birth. Since I am deprived of 
that, let thy vicinity now cause me to be in safety in this 
hated place. 


Documents are enclosed^] —Ver. G9. ' Subjecta iabclla;' literally, ‘a 
tablet being placed underneath.’ The ‘ tabula,',’ or ‘ tabellje,’ were thin 
pieces of wood, often of an oblong shiipc, rovcrctl over with wax, on w'hich 
an impression was ira(:e<l with the iron ‘stilus ' These tablets were also 
made of Ivor}', but more frequently of citron-wood, beech, or fir. The in- 
aide only of tlKJ tablet was covered with wax, the outer part consisting 
solely of wood. The leaves wr*re fastened with wires at the hacl(, and 
0 ])ened and shut, like,in the bb<iks of the picscnt day. There was a raised 
margin to each leaf of the tablet (similar to our school slates), to prevent the 
wax of the one from rubbing against the other. From twH) to five, six, or 
even more of these leaves, were joined together. Two being so joined, 
were called ‘ dipfucha,’ tliree, ‘ triptycha,’ and so on. Those tablets which 
contained legal documents, snoh as wills, had the outer edges ])ierced 
with'holes, tlirough whiCh k triple thread, or string, ‘linum,’ was jmssed, 
on which a seal was then placed, to guard against forger}*, and, without 
which, the document was not considered to be legally executed. To this 
custom tbe poet here refers, in sayiiig that the crime of forgery cannot be 
imputed to him, as the cause of 1^ banishment. * 
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EPISTLE X;~-TO MACER. 

Writing to the poet Macer, he sets forth many reasons why he should 
remember him and their former terms of intimacy; and he says, that if 
he recals the many happy hours they once spent together, he will 
seem to be ever ]>resent before his eyes, lie concludes by entreating 
him never to forget him at any future time. 

Dost thou know, Macer, from the impression of the seal 
affixed, that it is Naso who writes to thee these words ? And if 
the seal ring is not the discoverer of the writer, are these letters, 
written with my ow'n hand, recognized by thee ? or does length 
of time deprive thee of the recollection of them, and do thy 
eyes fail to recall to memory the ancient characters ? Although 
thou mayst have forgotten both my seal and my handwriting, 
J only hope that love of me has not forsiikcn thee. This thou 
oweat both to the intimacy of a length of years, and to the 
fact, that my wife is no stranger to thee, and to thy pursuits 
which thou hast followed w'itli more prudence than 1 liave, and 
hast not been guilty of any Art <jf Love, as became thee. Thou 
singest whatever was left undone by the immortal Homer j that 
llie Trojan wars may not be w'ithout a finishing haud.“ 

Naso, a proficient of little prudence, while he is pro¬ 
ducing the Art of Love, receives a sad rew'ard forhiS learning. 
Yet with poets there are common tics among themselves, £d- 
though we each of us pursue our separate path. Of these, 
though I am far away, I suspect that thou art not forgetful, 
and that thou hast a desire to alleviate my calamities. Under 
thy guidance, I beheld the magnificent cities of Asia; under 
thy guidance, Trinacria was viewed by my eyes. We beheld 
the heavens glowing with the flames of ^Etna, w'hich the Giant, 
placed beneath the mountain, belches from his mouth; and the 
lakes of Henna, and the fetid pools of Paiicus,^ and the spot 
where Anapus joins Cyane with its waters ; and, nbt far thence, 
the Nymph, who, as she flies from the river of Elis, runs, 

A finishing hand."] —^Vcr. 14. Homer co»clu«ies the Iliad, after the 
death of Hector.' Macer had commenced bis poem at that period, bringing 
it down to the taking of Troy. 

^ Fetul pools of PoMcw."} —^Ver. 25. There were two brothers, named 
ilie Palici, smd by some writers to have been the sons of Jupiter; but, 
according to Hcsychius, the name of then: father was Adranus. Troni 
them, two sulphureous lakes of Sicily received the name of Palicus* 
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uuaer cover, even beneath the waves of the sea. Here, a large 
iwrtion of the posing year was spent by me. Alas! how 
unlike is that region to the Getic land / And, how small a 
part is this, of the things which wc saw together, as thou didst 
render the journey delightful to me; whether we were plough¬ 
ing the azure waves, in the painted ship, or whether the two¬ 
wheeled chaise"® bore us, with its active wheels. Often did our 
journey appear short, by our interchange of conversation; and, 
shouldst thou number them, our words were more numerous 
than our steps. Often was tlxe daytime too short for our dis¬ 
course ; and, wdiile talking, the long hours of the summer day 
proved too short. *Tis something, together, to have dreaded 
the dangers of the sea, and to have ottered our united prayers 
to the Gods of the ocean; to have, at one time, transacted 
business together, and to be able to recall to memory, at 
anotber time, the sallies of wit that followed it, and of which 
we need not be ashamed. If these things recur to thee, 
though I am far away, at all hours shall I be before thy eyes, 
as though that moment secui. 

I myself, indeed, though I am under the sky of the ex¬ 
tremity of the world, w^hich always stands aloof from th« 
flowing waters, still regard tliee with tlie only feelings that 
I can, and often do I converse with thee, under that freez¬ 
ing firmament. Thou art here, and thou knowest it not; thou 
art, while absent, repeatedly present: and thou comest, be¬ 
held hff me, from the midst of the City among the Gette. 
Make me some return; and since that place is a more happy 
one, ever retain me there, in thy constant breast. 

The two-wheeled chaise.] —Vcr. 34. 'Esseda.' *Esscdmn,' or ‘esseda/ 
was origiually the name of the chariots which were used by the natives of 
Britain and Gaul in wai-farc. The Romans copied their form for the 
purposes of luxury and convenience; and the use of them, in the time 
of Seneca, was very general in Rome. The ‘ esseda' were always drawn 
by two horses, and they are supposed to have been kept in readiness for 
lure, at the post-houses or stations, and to have been similar to the ' covi- 
nns,* except that the latter had a cover. 


B B 
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EPISTLE XL—TO RUFUS. 

The Poet is here witing to Rufus Fimdanus, the uncle of his wife; ho 
tells hill), that, distant as he is, he is fully sensible of his kindness; 
and he prays th^ Gods to grant him a commensurate return for his 
affection. 

Naso, the author of the Art of Lovej an unfortunate work, 
sends thee this hook, hurried off in a short space of'time; 
that, although we are separated by the wide distance of the 
whole world, thou miglitst be enabled to perceive that 1 keep 
thee in remembrance. 

Sooner shall forgetfulness of my own name .come upon me, 
than thy affection be banished from my breast. And sooner 
will I give up this lireath to the vacant air, than the grateful 
recollection of tliy kindness sliall fade. I esteem tlie tears with 
wliich thou didst moisten thy face, when my own was dry in 
tearless grief, a great mark of kindness. I caU thj consola¬ 
tion to a distressed mind, a great mark of kindness; 'when 
thou didst afford it, both to me and to thpelf. Of her own 
accord, indeed, and of herself, my wife is deserving of aU 
praise; stiU by thy admonition is she improved. For, what 
Castor 'was to Ilermione,^'* Hector to liilus, the same do I 
congratulate myself that thou art to my wife. Not to be un¬ 
like thee in virtue, is her aim ; and by her life does she prove 
that she is of thy family. Therefore, what she 'wnuld have 
(lone without any persuasion, the same does she do more 
abundantly, having found thee as an encourager. The steed 
that is thorough-brc'l, and that of itself w'ould gain the 
honours of victory in the race, if you encourage it, w'ill run 
even more swiftly. Besides, thou dost perform ray requests, 
thus absent, with faithful diligence, and thou deemest it 
no trouble to bear any burden. Oh! may the Gods give thee 
a recompense, since I myself cannot: the Godsi who -will re¬ 
ward, if they witness acts of affection. May thy body, too, 
last long, for the practice of those virtues, Rufus, thou greatest 

glory of the Fundanian SiDil.^ 

« 

® To Ver. 15. Hermione was the daughter of Hideii, 

consequently Castor and Pollux were her uncles. 

Fundanian sot/.]—Ver. 30. Fundi was a town of Campania, and was 
the native place of Rufus. 
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EPISTLE L—TO HIS WIFE. 

Hr enlarges upon tlie misery he endures in, the region of Pontus; and he tell* 
his wife, that it is not to be wondered at, if he desires a more tranquil 
place for his banishment; and that, as a good wife,it is her duty to 
exert all her energies in liis behalf, lie requests her to make applica¬ 
tion to Li via, the wife of Augustus, upon w'hose kindness of disposition 
he expatiates. lie begs his wife to choose a fitting opportunity, and in¬ 
structs her how she must act, and what request she is to make. 

Thott sea, for the first time set in motion by the oars of Jason, 
and thou land, which art devoid of neither the savage foe, nor of 
perpetual snow, wlien will the time come, when 1, Naso, shall 
letive you, being commanded to go to a region less exposed to 
the enemy ? Or am I ever to live amid this barbarism ? And 
must I be entombed in the soil of Tomi ? With no desire to 
disturb thy peace ^ (if, land of Pontus, there is any peace for 
thee, whom the neighbouring foe is for ever trampling under 
his swift steed), with thy leave, I would say, thou art the most 
intolerable part of my wretched banishment; thou dost aggra¬ 
vate my woes. Thou dost neither feel the Spring bedecked 
with the flowery wreaths, neither dost thou behold the naked 
bodies of the reapers. For thee no Autumn holds forth the 
clustering grapes; but all seasons retain an intense cold. 
Thou keepest the sea bound up with ice, and often, in tlie ocean, 
does the fish swim inclosed in tlie covered water. Thou 
hast no springs, except of running water, almost as salt as the 
«■ 

* With no desire (o disturb thy peace.] — Vcr. 7. * Pace tua;' literally, 

* with thy peace,’ correapouda with our expresaion, * by,' or ‘ with your 
leave.’ It is, however, neccaaary here to render it as above, to give full 
effect to the reference which the Poet immediately makes to the mention of 
' peace.' His gxidi did not entirely preclude his indulgence in the pleasures 
iff punning. 
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seaj and it is a matter of doubt whether that quenches thiiwt, 
or increases it. But few trees, and those of no strong growth^ 
appear in the open country, and on the dry land is beheld. an 
exact resemblance of the sea. No bird warbles forth its notes, 
unless, perchance, in the distant forest, a few drink the water 
of the ocean, with croaking throat. The bitter wormwood 
grows prickly along the unproductive plains, a haiwest, in 
its bitterness, fitting to the place of its growth. Add, too, 
continual alarms, and the attacks of the fortifications by the 
enemy, and how the arrow, dipped in the deadly venom, reeks 
with it; that this region is afar, and distant from every route, 
and is a place where one can travel in safety neither on foot, 
nor on board ship. ’Tis not, then, to be wondered at, if a 
different spot is repeatedly reeptested by me, as I seek to put 
an end to these evils. Jt is still more strange, my wife, that 
you cannot obtain this favour, and that you can withhold your 
tears’at my woes. Do you enquire what you arc to do ? You 
may ask that, forsooth ; you will find out, if you really wish 
to know. To be willing is a slight matter: to obtain a thing, 
you must set your heart upon it, and this anxiety must curtail 
your moments of sleep. I believe that many have the will;, 
for who can be so cruel to me, as to desire my exile to be spent 
without tranquillity? It is your duty to strive with all your 
heart, and all yoiir strength, and to exert yourself night and 
dry in my behalf. And, that others may render me aid, 
you ought, my wife, to surpass my friends, and to be the vert/ 
first to fulfil your duties. 

A conspicuous name has been conferred on you, in my 
wiitings: you are t/ier ' said to be tlie model of a good wife; 
lake care that you fall not short of it. Be careful that my 
praises are well-founded; that you mav show respect for a 
work of Fame. Though I myself should make no complaint, 
yet Fame will complain, in my silence, if you have not that 
care for me which you ought to have. Sly destiny has ex¬ 
posed me, in the sight of the public, and has drawn upon me 
more attention than I formerly received. Capancus has become 
better known from being struck by lightning: Amphiaraiis* 

3 Amphiaraiis.'] —Ver. 52. lie was the son of Oicles, and was' a 
prophet and soothsayer of Greece. Being forced by Polynices to accom* 

C him to the Theban war, he fled from Periclymenus, who pursued - 
Jupiter, on this, burled a thunderbolt, which opening tho ground, 
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is known, from his horses having been sunk in the earth. Had 
he wandered less, Ulysses would have been less known ; the 
fame of Philoctctcs became great, through his woynd. If there 
is any room for humble names among gi eat ones, my fall makes 
me too illustrious; and my pages allow not that you should be 
unknown, in which you liave a celebrity not inferior to that of 
the Coiin Battis. Whatever, then, you shall do, you will be 
beheld on an extensive stage, and you will prove an adbetionate 
wife, with no few j)erso}is for your witnesses. Believe me, as 
often as.yon are praised in my verses, she who reads those 
praises, enquires whether you are desemiig of them. And, as 
X believe that there will be majiy to approve of those virtues, 
so there will be no few ready to criticise your actions. Tliere- 
fore, do you take care, that Envy maj?^ not be able to say, "'Pliis 
woman is slow in helping her afHictcd husband.” And, since I 
have lost my strength, and cannot guide my chaiiot, be it your 
care alone to keep up the flagging yoke. As my veins become 
exhausted, in my illness I look to the physician; cfune to my 
aid, while the last moments of my life still remain; and, as you 
are in stronger health, do you give me that assistaiice, which, 
if I were better than yon, I w'ould ilien give you. Conjugal 
affection, and the marriage tie, demand this; you yourself, my 
wife, demand this of your virtues. This yon owe to the family 
in whose luimhcr you are reckoned, that yon may honour it, 
not more by your attachment than by your goodness. Though 
you should do everything heftides, unless you prove yourself 
praisewrorthy as a wife, it w ill not he believed that Marcia is 
esteemed by you. And I am not unw’orthy of it; nor (if you 
are only willing to speak the truth) {ire there no thanks due 
from you for my kindnesses: they are repaid me with heavy 
interest; imd Envy has not the power, though she should de¬ 
sire it, to injure you. But still, add this one action to your 
former ones, and be reg{irdful of your duty in the alleviation of 
my misfortunes. Exert your energies, that I may be placed 
in a less hateful spot; and theriy no part of your duty will be 
defective. 1 ask great favours, but nothing to produce dislike, 
t^hen you entreat in iny behalf; and though you should not 
gain your request, your denial will be productive of no danger. 
And ^ not blame me, if 1 request you so often, in my lines, 

lie and his chiuiot, with Bato, his charioteer, were swallowed up* After 
hia^ death, divine honours were paid to him. 
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to do as you are doing, and to imitate, yourself. The trum¬ 
peter is wont to be of use to the valiant; and the general, with 
his voice, cheers on the men that are bravely fighting. Yoifr 
goodness is wcU known, and is attested to all futurity; let 
your courage, too, be no less than your goodness. The battle- 
axe of the Amazons is not to be assumed in my behalf, nor is 
the small target to be borne by your active hand. A Deity is 
to be prayed to, not to become friendly to me, but to be less 
angered against me, than he was before. . If there is no favour 
for youj yet tears wiU plead in your favour. By this means, 
or by none at sill, can you influence the Gods. It is well pro¬ 
vided by my misfortunes, that these shall not be wanting to 
you; and as I am your husband, you have abundant cause for 
weeping. And as my fortunes stand at present, I thiiik you 
will have to wTcp throughout all time. My fate supplies you 
with sucli resources us these. 

If my death could be redeemed at, the price of yours 
(which Heaven forfend), ’tis tlie wife of Admetus^ whom you 
would imitate. You would become the rival of Penelope, if, 
as a wife, you had oecasion to deceive importunate suitors by 
a virtuous stratagem. If you had to foUow, as an attendant, 
tlie funeral of a dead husband, Laodamia would be a prece¬ 
dent for your actions. The daughter of Iphis** must be placed 
before your eyes, if you wish to place your body full of life on 
the liglited pile. There is no necessity for death, none for the 
web of the daughter of Icarius; but tlie wife of Cfcsar must 
be implored with your own lips. She, by her own virtues, ensures 
that hoar antiquity shall not surpass our time in the credit of 
chastity. While she h»u both the beauty of Venus and the 
manners of Juno, she idone has been found worthy of the 
bed of a Divinity. Why are you trembling ? Why do you 
hesitate to approach her ? Neither unnatural Progne, nor the 
daughter of ,^‘tes, is to be entreated by your words; no 
daughtf^-in-law of ^gyptus, nor the cruel wife of Agamem¬ 
non, nor yet Scylla, she who, by her lower ports, keeps the 
Sicilian seas in dread; nor yet the mother of Telegonus, 

® The wife qf Admetus."] —Ver. 106. Alcestis was the daughter of 
Pelias, and the wife of Admetue, king of Pherae, in Thessaly. In her 
affection for her husband, she consented to die in his stead. 

* The daughter of — Ver. 111. Evadne, the daughter of Iphls, 

in her ^lief, ^ew herself on the fiineral pile of Capaneus, her hasbaa^* 
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bom for the transformation of shapes; nor Medusa, having 
her matted hair wreathed with serpents. But *tis a princely 
woman; in whose imiance Fortune proves that she can see, 
and has removed the false imputation of blindness. This 
universe contains nothing in the world more illustrious than 
her, with the exception of Coesar; evm from tlio rising of the 
sun to its setting. Choose the time for entreating her, which 
you have often watched for, that your bark may not leave har~ 
bmir with an unfavourable tide. The oracles d,o not always 
give out the hallowed responses ; and the temples themselves 
are not thrown open at all times. When the state of the City 
shall be such, as I now suppose it to be, and when no misfor¬ 
tune shall be contracting tlie brow of the public; when the 
home of Augustus, honoured wdtli rites, after the example of 
the Capitol, shall be joyous (as now it is, and long may it be 
so), and shall be replete with tranquillity; then may the 
Gods grant you liberty to approach her; then believe tliat 
your words will have some cli’ect. If she shall be engaged 
with something of more importance, postpone your under¬ 
taking, and take care, not, by too much precipitation, to ruin 
my hopes. Again, I do not order you not to seek access to 
her until she is entirely at liberty; for she hardly has leisure 
to decorate her person. Should the Court be crowded with 
the venerable Senators, still must you go amid the turmoil of 
business. When it has been tliy lot to come into the presence 
of Juno,® take care and remember the character that you are 
sustaining. 

And do not defend my acts; silence must be preserved 
when a cause is bad: let your words be no other than anxious 
entreaties. Then there must be no cessation of your tears; 
and, on the ground, extend your suppliant arms to the heavenly 
feet. Then ask for nothing else, but that I may depart from 
amid savage foes ; let it be enough for me for Fortune to be 
my foe. Slore things, indeed, occur to me; but, struck with 
awe, you will hardly be able to utter thus much with your 
trembling lips. 1 am of opinion that this will not cause you in¬ 
jury ; let her understand that you stood in awe of her Majesty. 
And, if yoiir words are interrupted by your sobs, it will do 
no harm; tears sometimes have the weight of words. Take 

* Present of Ver. 145« Under this august naiuei he intends 

to cpnvoy a oompliment to Uvisu 
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care, too, that a lucky day® is found for your undertaking, and 
a fitting hour, aiid a favourable omen. But first, after fire 
has been placed on the hallowed altars, olFer frankincense and 
unmixed wine to the great Gods; among whom, before all, 
adore tlie Divinity of Augustus, and his affectionate offspring, 
and the pai-tner of his bed. May they, after their usual 
manner, be kind to you; and may they behold your tears 
with no severe countenance. 


EPISTLE ir.—TO COTTA. 

He praises Ihc ('(mstaiicy of ('olla; and he says, lliat, whereas otlicxs de¬ 
serted tlieir friend in liisadversit)', ]u; always reniaincd firm in his attach¬ 
ment. lie tells him that his kindness will alwavs In; remembered bv him; 

• *7 

and that it will not lie forgotten after his death, should his writings sur¬ 
vive to posterity. 

I PEAT, (^otta, that the salutation which tliou here rcadcst, 
sent by me, may come to thee bringing its own fulfilment.’ 
For, while prospering, thou greatly diminislicst my tor¬ 
ments, and tliou causest a good part of me to be stilt un¬ 
scathed. And when others flag, and desert my split sails, 
thou remaiiiest, as the only anchor of my shattered bark. Thy 
afl'cctioii, then, is delightful to me; aud I pardon those, wJio, 
together with Fortune, have turned their backs in flight. 
Although the thunderbolts strike hut one, not one vuhj do tliey 
alarm; the multitude that is near him who is smitten, is wont to 
tremble. And when a wall lias given symptoms of an ap¬ 
proaching fail, that spot becomes deserted in anxious appre- 
iiension. Who, of the fearful ones, docs not avoid intercourse 
with the sick man, in dread lest he should thereby contract 
the malady of bis neighbour ? Me too, in the extreme dread 
and alarm of my friends, and not through dislike, did some 
of my desert—^neither attachment, nor affection¬ 

ate attention was wanting in them; 4iiey stood in awe of the 
hostile Deities. And, although they may appear too cautious 

® A lucky day.] —159. Not, in fact, one of those days tliat were 
railed ^ atri,’ * black/ as being remarkable for some public, calamity. 

’ Bringing its own fulfilment.] —Ver. 2. ‘ Missa vere; ’ literally, * sent 
truly;* alluding to the word 'salus,* ‘health,* or, as it is rendered above, 

‘ salutation/ 
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and timid, yet they do not deserve to be called had. But 
my sincerity thus excuses my friends, and is in their favour, 
that they may have no grounds of reproach on my account. 
Let them be content with this indulgence; and, if tk^ lile, 
they may put it upon record, that, even by my testimony, their 
conduct was unimpeaclied. Ye few arc the n’lore desirable 
portion, who, in my adversity, deemed it a disgrace to give me 
no aid. For that reason, will gratitude for your kindness die 
at the time, when, my body being eoiisumed, I shall have 
become ashes. In that J shilll he deceived, and it shall extend 
beyond the period of my life, if indeed my works shall be 
read by attentive posterity. Tlic lifeless body is the due of 
the sorrowing pile ; fame and glorv^ escape the creeled pyre. 
The.seiis is dead, and he who was the companion of Orestes ; 
but still each of tlieni lives in his own praises. And you too, 
shall our remote descendants often praise, and in my writings 
your fame will be distinguislied. Even here, the Sauromatte 
and the CetK; have iioav heard of you; and the harhariaii 
multitude approves of such feelings. And when, lately, I was 
making mention (»f your goodness (for, 1 liavc learned to speak 
the Getan and the JSiirinatian language.^), by chance a certain 
old man, ns he auis standing in that company, answered my 
w'ords to the following effect:— 

** Wo too, stranger, whom the freezing Danube confines, 
far from you at liome, are well acquainted witli the name of 
friendship. There is a place in Scythia, (the ancients call it 
Tauri,) which is not so very far distant from the Getic land. 
Of this land I am a native, and of my country 1 am not 
ashamed: this nation worsliips the Goddess, the sister of 
Phoebus. Her temple remains to this day, supported on va.st 
columns; and you ascend to it by ten times four steps. The 
story is, that in this place there was a statue, that had come 
from heaven; and that you may have the Icsshesitation in believ¬ 
ing iff the pedestal still stands there, deprived of the Goddess. 
The altar, too, which had been w^hitc from the nature of the 
stone, is dyed red, being discoloured by the, blood which was 
shed upon it, A woman, who is a stranger to the torch of 
marriage, performs the rites; one, who is pre-eminent among 
the Scythian matrons in noble station. The nature of the 
sacrifice is, (for thus did our forefathers ordain) that the 
stranger must die, struck by the sword of the virgin. Thoaa 
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ruled tlie kingdom, a man illnstrious in the land of Moeotis j 
and no one was more famed .throughout the waters of the 
EiLxinc. While he held- the Sceptre, they say, that a certain 
Iphigcnia, a stranger, made herway MiMer, through the liquid 
air. Her, carried under a cloud by the light breezes through 
the air, Phoebe is supposed to have deposited in these regions. 
She had 7ioio presided, in due form, over the temple for many 
a year, performing the woeful rites mth unwilling hand; when 
two young men came in a sail-bearing ship, and trod our shores 
with their feet. Their ages w'cre alike, and so ivas their affec¬ 
tion j of these, the one w'as Orestes, the other, Pylades. Fame 
preserves their names. They are immediately led to the re¬ 
morseless altar of Trivia, liaving their two hands bound be¬ 
hind their backs. The Gn'ciau priestess sprinkles the captives 
with the water of purification, that the long sacred band may 
encircle their yellow hair. And while she is preparing the 
rites, while she is binding their temples -with the fillets, and 
M^iile she is ever discovering some ground for tardy delay : she 
says, ‘ Pardon me, young men, I am not cruel; I perform 
rites that are more barbarous than their own country. Yet, 
such is the custom of this nation. But, from what city do 
ye come ? and whither ’s^ere ye directing your course, in your 
unfortunate bark V She spoke, and the pious virgin, on hear¬ 
ing the name of her country, found out that they were inha¬ 
bitants of her own city. * Let one of you,* she says, * fall as a 
victim; let the otlier go, as the messenger of tliese rites, to 
your paternal abodes.* Pylades, on the point of death, bids 
iiis dear Orestes go: the other refuses; and each, in his 
turn, strives to die. This is the sole thing, on which they 
are not agreed: in other I’espccts, the pair are of one 
mind, and without disagreement. While these beauteous 
youths are waging this contest of love; she pens written 
characters to her brothf Slie there gives a message for her 
brother, and he to whom it was given (see the accidents of 
mortals) w'as her brother. There is no hesitating; from the 
temple' they carry off the image of Diana: and by ship, they 
arc stealthily borne over the boundless waters. This wondrous 
friendship of the youths, although so many years have elapsed,' 
even yet enjoys great celebrity in Scythia.** 

After this hackneyed story was related by him; all praised 
their actions and tfaieir faithful attachment. In truth, even in 
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this land (than which there is none mqre uncivilized) the name 
of friendship moves the hearts of barbarians. ^V^at ought 
ye to do, who are bom in the Ausonian City, when such actions 
affect the ruthless Getoc ? Besides, thou hast always a kind dis¬ 
position, which has thy virtues for a proof of thy higli no¬ 
bility ; virtues, which Volesiis,® the founder of thy paternal 
name, >vould approve, and which Numa, thy maternal ancestor, 
would not disavow as his own. The Cottse too, who are 
added to thy family name, a house that would have perished,® 
hadst tliou not existed, would praise them. Oh thou, thus 
worthy of that line, believe that it is befitting such virtues to 
assist a mined friend. 


EPISTLE III.—TO FABIIJS MAXIMUS. 

Hb says, that while roplinin}? on his couch, Cupid presented liimself, and 
that he requested tlic Cocl, that, inasmuch as througli liiin he had been 
exiled, he wouhl prevail upon Augustus to grant him a less disagreeable 
spot for his bauishmeut. lie then states the answer that Jic received 
from Cupid. 

If thou hast leisure to give a little time to thy exiled friend, 
do thou be present, Maximus, thou star of the Fabian house, 
wliile I tell thee what I have seen ; whether it was the phan¬ 
tom of a body, or an appearance of reality, or a dream. 

’Twas night j and the Moon was entering the windows with 
their two shutters, as strong as she is generally wont to shine 

® Volesua^ —Ver. 105. lie was the paternal ancestor of Cotta; being 
a Sabine, who migrated, to Rome with Titus Tatius. Silius Italieus tells 
us that Volesus was of Spartan origin. 

I'hat would have perished.'\ —Ver. 108. From tliis, it appears that he 
bad been adopted into the Aurelian branch of the house of Cotta, which 
had, at the time of the Poet’s writing this Rpistle, become extinct. 

Their two shutters.'] —Ver. 5. This alludes to the fact that many of 
the windows were opeiihigs in the w'all, closed by means of shutters, which 
sometimes liad two leaves, or compartments. They were frequently with¬ 
out any other protection or covering than the shutters; but were snme- 
^es covered with lattice or trellis work, and sometimes with net-work. 
L^inm of * lapis speculoris,’ or *mica,' were used in later times, to admit 
the light, while excluding the cold. Glass was also used under the early 
emperors, as frames of glass windows have been found in some of the 
houses at Pompeii. It is most probable that the window of the room in « 
which the Poet lay at this period was flazed cither with mica* or glass; 
as it is not likely that in a climate^ the cold of which, as he often says, he 
folt sd bitterlyy he would lie in exposed im the chill of the night \ aa, 
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in the middle of the montli. Sleep, the common respite from 
care, possessed me, and my languid limbs were stretched over 
the whole couch; when, suddenly; the air shook tremulously, 
beaten by w ings, and the moved window creaked with a gentle 
noise. Startled, 1 supported my body on my left arm; and 
slcej), dispelled, departed from my trembling breast. Cupid 
was standing, with a counteniince not such as he was formerly 
wont, in his sadness holding a maple staff in his left hand. 
On his neck he bad no collar,^* no hair-pin in his hair;^* nor 
was he neat, with his locks well arranged, as formerly. His 
soft hair was hanging over his rough countenance, and his 
Avings appeared all raggetl to my eyes : just as it is wont to be 
on the back of the aerial pigeon, which many lingers of hand¬ 
lers have touched. Soon as I re(“ognized him, (and none was 
better known to me) my tongue, set at liberty, addressed him 
in such w'ords as these : “ Oh boy, the cause of exile to thy 
beguiled master, Avhom it had been more to my interest not to 
have had for my instructor ; hast thou come hither, too, where 
there is peace at no tinie, and the barbarian Danube freezes 
with his icy waves ? Wliat is the cause of thy journey ? un¬ 
less that thou mightst be the witness of my sorrows, which arc, 
if thou knowest it not, a cause for hatred against th(*c. Thou 
wast the first to dictate the poems of my youth ; under thy 
guidance, 1 have alternated the live feet with the .six feet.'“ 
Thou didst not allow me to soar aloft with tlic Almoniaii verse 
nor to celebrate the actions of great generals. Perhaps thy 
bow and thy flame diminished the powers of my genius, vj/iicky 
small thovyh perhaps they were, were still something. For 

Ly his mention of the rays of the moon entering the room, it is clear that 
the s)iutters were not closed, as he lay. 

** Had no collar^ —Vcr. J;>. ‘ Torquein/ The ‘ torquis,* or Horqnes, 
was an ornament of gold, twisted spirally and bent into a circular form, 
which was worn round the iui.k by the men of the upper classes among 
the Persians, Gauls, Britons, and other noi-them and eastern nations. 
Cupid is here represented as wearing no Sorques,' as a sign of grief. 

“ Ho ha%r-pin in Tiis hair."] —^Ver. 15. ‘Crinale.' This alludes to tlie 
custom of the women, and probably the children among ilic ancients, of 
platting the hair, and then fastening it behind witli a hair iiiii. This was 
called either‘acus crinalis,'or ‘crinale,’absolutely, as in this instance. 
They w'ere made of metal, wood, bone, or ivory, and resembled a needle 
or bodkin with a sharp point. This fasliion still prevails in Italy and 
Germany, and has been adopted in some degree in England. 

WWt the six feet.'] —Ver. 30. ^That is, when he composed his 
Amores,’ in the Elegiac measure, in his yonnger days. 
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i«rhile I was singing of thy sway, and that of thy mother, my 
mind never had leisure for any work of magnitude. And that 
was not enough; in my folly, too, I wrote verses, that thou 
mightst, through my books on the Art of Love, become not 
inexperienced. In return for these, exile was given as a recom¬ 
pense to wretched me ; that, too, in regions the moat distant, 
and without the enjoynnmt of any peace. But Eumolpus, the 
son of Chione, did not prove sucli towards Orpheus, nor was 
Olympus such towards Marsyas, the Phrygian Satyr. Chiron 
received no such reward from Achilles, and they do not say 
that Nuraa did any injury to Pythagoras. And, not to repeat 
names collected over a long space of time, I am the only one 
who have been ruined by my own scholar. While 1 am pro¬ 
viding thee with weapons, while, wanton one, I am instructing 
thee; the master receives such a gift as this from his scholar. 
And yet thou knowest, and thou mightst say it, sworn to the 
truth, that I plotted not against lawful M edlock. These things 
did 1 write for those whose chaste hair the tillet docs not touch, 
nor the long gown their feet. Tell me, I pray, when didst 
thou learn tp beguile the matrons, and, tiiroiigh my pre¬ 
cepts, to cast a doubt on the leyithnacy of their offspring ? 
Is not every woman strictly repulsed from these books, 
whom the law forbids to entertain men by stealth ? But of 
what avail is that, if I am considered to have composed 
precepts for adultery, forbidden by severe laws ? But tliou, 
mayst thou have arrows that strike all things, and may thy 
torches never be without the bunring llamc; may Caesar, who- 
is the descendant of thy brother .^Encas, rule the empire, and 
hold swfiy over the whole earth ; hut do thou cause that his 
wrath against me be not implacable, and that he allow me to 
be punished in a place more agreeable.” 

These things did I seem to say to the winged boy; these 
words did he seem to utter to me. “ By the torches, that are my 
weapons, ,aiid by the arrow's that are my weapons, and by my 
mother, and by the head of Caesar, do I swear, that, under thy 
instruction, 1 learned nothing but what w'as lawful, and that 
there is no ground for accusation in thy books on the Art of 
Love, And would that, like this, 1 could defend thee in other 
respects! Thou knowest that it is rather another thing that 
caused thy ruin. Whatever it is (and that grief ought not to be < 
disclosed) thou canst not say that it was unattended with fault 
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on thy part. Although thou mayst screen the change under the 
appearance of error, still the anger of the Avenger vas not 
greater limn was deserved. But yet, that I might behold thee, 
and that I might console thee thus prostrate, my wings have 
glided through immeasurable tracts. These regions did I 
first behold, at the time when, at the request of my mother, 
the Phasian damsel Medea w'as pierced by my weapons. 
Thou, soldier that art a friend to my camp, art the cause of 
my revisiting this land, after a length of ages. Lay aside, then, 
tliy fears ; the wi’atli of Ca?sar will he assuaged, and a in6re 
joyous time will come, at thy entreaties. And fear not delay; 
the time that wc look for, is at hand; and triumph makes 
every place to he filled with joy. While tliy house, and thy 
sons, and their mother Livia arc happy; while thou art happy, 
great Fatliei* of tliy country, and of the trinmphnni General; 
while the pcojile is feeling an inward joy, and, throughout 
the City, every altar is glowing w'ith the perfumed flames ; 
while the venerable temple is affording an easy access ; ’tis to he 
hoped that our prayers may at lenyth be enabled to prevail.” 

lie spoke; and cither he dis.T.ppcared in thin air, or my 
senses began to awake. If I doubled, 0 Maximus, of thy 
approval (if these w'ords, I could believe tliat tlierc are swans 
of tlie Colour of ]\lemuoii.^* But neither is the milky stream 
changed into hlach pitch; nor docs the ivory, which was white, 
become the turpcutiiic tree.’ Thy birth is befitting thy 
spirit; for thou hast a heart that is noble and endowed with 
the honesty of Hercules. Envy, that spiritlesis vice, attacks 
not evcli high feelings ; like a viper, it crawls lurking on the 
ground beneath. Tin lofty spirit rises superior to thy very 
descent; and thou has’ not a name that • is more illustrious 
than thy character. Let others, then, injure the distressed, and 
desii^e to be dreaded; and let them wield their arrows, tipped 
W'ith. the corrosive vein, n ; thy house has ever been accus¬ 
tomed to aid the prostrate: in the number of these, I pray 
thee to allow me to be. 

Colour of Memnon .']— Ver. 96. That is, bluck. The ancients con¬ 
sidered that a blat'k swan was the very ideal of an impossibility : modern 
•aterprise has coirected this mistake, and has shown us, by ocular demon¬ 
stration, that such a bird exists in the Australasioa continent. 
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EPISTLE IV.—TO RTJFINUS. 

Ovid, having sent to Rome his Poem on the Triumph of Tiberius, after 
the conquest of llljria, requests his friend, Rufinus, to take it under his 
protection. He excuses himself on many grounds, because he feels that 
he has not done justice to his subject. He tlien addresses I.ivia, the 
mother of Tiberius, and foretells that he will shortly have another 
triumph, and that over Germany. . 

Tht friend Naso sends thee, from the city of Tomi, these 
words that bear no insincere salutation; and he bids llicc, 
Rufiniis, to show favour to his Triumph; if indeed, it comes 
into thy hands. ’Tis hut a little work, and unequal to its 
vast subject; but, such as it is, I entreat thee, talcc it under 
thy protection. Bodies that are healthy are strong of them- 
selvqs, and seek t/ie aid of no Machaon: tlie sick man, in his 
uncertainty, has recourse to medical aid. Great*pocts have 
no need of an indulgent reader, they captivate one, however 
unwilling an4 difficult to please. I, whose talents protracted 
toils have impaired, (or may be, 1 had none even bt'forc), infirm 
in strength, recover health by tliy kindness; shoiddst thou 
withhold that, I should tlfink myself deprived of every thing. 
And, whereas all my productions rely upon partial support, 
this hook has an especial claim to indulgence. 

Other poets have written of a temple wdiich they behold; 
’tis something to set down what we have seen with a recording 
hand. I write of these things, with difficulty caught by me in 
public with greedy ear; and rumour has been m pluee of cyea 
for me. Does, forsooth, the like cnthfisiasiii, or the Scime inspi¬ 
ration arise from things when 0 }dij heard of, as from them when 
seen '( I complain not tliat the splendour of the silver and of 
the gold, and the purple which ye belield, was wanting to me ; 
but still the varioifs places, the nations modelled in a thousand 
forms, and the battles themselves, would have invigorated my 
lines. The countenances, too, of the kings, the surest indexes 
of their feelings, would perhaps, in some measure, have aided 
that work. Every genius is able to grow warm at the applause 
of the public, and at its tra,nsports of joy. As much vigour 
should i have acquired, amid such acclamations, as the raw 
soldier does, when he hears the trumpet sound to arms. Al¬ 
though my heart were made of snow and ice, and were colder 
than this region that I am now enduring; yet the features of 
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that Chief, as he stands in liis ivory chariot, would dispel every 
chill from my senses. Defective in the^ respects, and fur¬ 
nished with uncertain authorities, with good reason I have 
recourse to the aid of thy favour. Neither the names of the 
leaders nor those of the places are known to me ; my hands 
with difliciilty met witli subject matter. Of events so great, 
how large a part was there that Fame could repeat, or that 
any one could write to mef With greater reason, then, 0 
reader, thou oughtst to pardon me, if there is anything there 
omitted by me, or in w'hich I am mistaken. Besides, my lyre, 
that has dwelt upon tlic everlasting complaints of its master, 
was with difficulty brought round to a song of joy. Words 
of gladness hardly recurred to me seeking tliem after so long 
a time : to be at all joyful, seemed to me a novelty. And as 
the eyes dread the sun, to which they arc unused, so was my 
mind averse to joyousness. Novelty is the most endearing of 
all things, and thanks for a kindness, wliich delay retards, are 
lost. I suppose that other works, written in a spirit of emu¬ 
lation about the great triumph, have already been read by the 
lips of the public. The reader drinks of those cups when 
thirsty, when now satisfied, of mine ; that streani is drunk of 
when fresh, mine becomes nauseous.'^ I Jmve not been idle, 
nor has slothfulness made me tai'dy: the remotest shore of 
the wide ocean confines me. Wliile report is arriving hither, 
while my hurried verses arc being composed, and,, when com¬ 
posed, while they a[re travelling to you atRome^ a wdiole year may 
liave passed away. And it makes no slight difierence, whether 
you first pluck the roses before untouched, or whether, with 
a late hand, •when there ai’c scarcely any left. What wonder 
is there, when the gardi.u is exhausted, the Howlers’having been 
picked, if a chaplet has been formed, not worthy of its chief ? 

I entreat no poet to think that this is said against hj^ verses: 
in her own behidf has my Muse spokcji. I have kindred tiej^ 
with you, ye poets; if it is allowed to the wrcitchcd to be of your 
number. Ye, my friends, have lived willi me, as heinii a large 
portion of my nery life; even in this region. ever present,^® 

hold you in esteem. May my verses then be commended to your 

•* Becomes nauseous ."]—Ver. 56. *Tepescit;' literally, ‘grows warm.*" 
Warm water, when druiik alone, is gencraUy productive of a tendency to 
nausea. 

“ I still ever ^jresenfcJ—Vcr. 70.’ ‘ Non absens.’ literallv, ‘ not absent. 
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favour, in behalf of which I cannot address you personally. 
Writings generally please after death ; because envy is wont 
to attack the living, and to tear them witli unfair tootli. 
If it is a kind of death to live in wretchedness; the earth only 
awaits me, and the sepulchre alone is wanting to my end. 
Lastly, although this result of my labours should be blamed 
on every side, there will be no one to blame my zeal. Although 
strength is wanting, yet the inclination is to be commended; 
with this, I trust, the Gods are content. This is the reason, 
why, even the poor approacli the altars acceptably; ancl 
why a lamb pleases not less than a slaughtered ox. The 
subject, too, was so great, that it would have proved a burden 
even for the great poet of tiie Jiueid to support it. The 
weak Elegiac measure, too, w'aa not able to bear on its unequal 
wheels the excessive weight of a triumph. 

1 am doubtful in opinion, what kind of measure I shall now 
use ; for another triumph is approaching; one over thee, 0 
Rhine. The presages of tiie truth-telling poets arc not deceptive. 
A laurel must he ofibred to Jove, wdiile the former one is still 
green. Thou art not now reading my words, who am far re¬ 
moved to the Danube, to streams that arc drunk of by the un¬ 
subdued Getoe. ’Tis the voice of a Divinity • a Divinity resides 
vdthin my breast: I foretell and I prophecy this under the 
influence of a God. Why, Livia, art thou delaying to prepare 
Ae chariot and the procession for the triumph ? Wars do not 
now cause thee any delay. Germany throws aside her spear, 
which she curses ; now wilt thou say that my prophecy has its 
weight. Have faith, and soon will thy confidence be realized; 
thy son will reiterate his honours, and will, as before, go in 
procession with the yoked steeds. Prepare the purple, which 
thou mayst place on the victorious sho^ders : the very laurel 
is able to recognize the head to which it is accustomed. Let 
the shields and the helmets sparkle with gems and with gold; 
let the trophies on the lopped trunks stand above the men ib 
fetters. Let the towns in ivory be surrounded with the turreted 
fortifications; and let an imitation of a thing be supposed to be 
performed after the manner of the original. Let the squalid 
Rhine have his hair gathered under his brokeh reeds, and his 
waters tinged with blood. Now, captive kings are demanding the 
omamentsof barbarism,and woven vestments of moreworth than 
their own lot. ■ Prepare^ too, the things which the inviudhlir^., 

ri* 
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valour of thy family, both has caused, will cause, to be 
prepared by thee. 

Ye Gods, by whose command I have given utterance to the 
future, verify my words, 1 pray, by a speedy fulfilment. 


EPISTLE V.—TO MAXIMUS COTTA. 

ITE launches forth in praise of the speech of Maximus Cjtta, which he 
hail delivered before the judicial court at Koine, a copy of which he had 
sent the Poet to read; and he begs him oft'Jii to send Irim his produc¬ 
tions. lie says that, in his absence, he ever seems present to him; and 
that he fancies himself at Rome, in his company, as though in the enjoy¬ 
ment of heaven. When he remembers that he is in Scythia, he says 
that he seems to return to tlin infernal regions. 

Dost thou inquire, wdicnce the letter was sent to thee, that 
thou art now reading ? ’ Tis from here, where the Danube joins 
the azure wave.s. When the place has been mentioned, the 
author, too, ought to reour to thee, Naso the poet, who was 
ruined by his own talents. ^Tis he who sends thee, Maximus 
Cotta, from among tho shaggy Getae, the salutation which he 
would rather give thee in person. 

I read, 0 youth that liast not degenerated from the elo¬ 
quence of tliy father, the fluent language that has been spoken 
by thee in the crowded court. Although this has been read 
by me with a hastening tongue, throughout several hours, my 
complaint is, that there was too little. But this I have made 
more by often reading it again j and never was it less pleasing 
to me, thaii it was at first. And since, when so often read, it 
loses nothing of its interest, it pleases by its own racrit^ and 
not by its novelty. Happy wore they, wdiose lot it was to hear 
it in reality, and to enjoy the jphamre q/* language so eloquent! 
For although there is a j^deasant taste in u ater 5iat is fetched, 
water is drunk with greater pleasure at the spring itself. It 
is more gratifying, too, to pluck the apple from the bough pulled 
downward, than to take one from a sculptured dish. And, unless 
I am mistaken, had not my Muse caused my exile, thy voice 
^ould have given utterance in my presence to the work which 
1 have read. As was my wont, perhaps as one of the hun¬ 
dred men, I should have been sitting as a judge over thy words; 
and a greater pleasure would have filled my heart, when I 
was influenced by thy language, and yielded my assent to it. 
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Since fate, yourselves and my country being left behind, has 
preferred that I should be among the barbarian Getm, often 
send me, 1 beg, as it is permitted tJiee to do, the pledges of 
thy pursuits, to be read by me^ that I may seem still more to 
be*with thee: follow, too, my example, unless thou despiscst 
it —a thing which, more properly, thou thyself shouldst show 
me. l^or I, INIaximus, who for some time have been dead to 
you, my frieyidSi endeavour, through the medium of my genius, 
not to pcrisli Jitterhy. Give a commensurate return ; and let 
my hands receive no few memorials of thy labours, that will be 
so pleasing to me. But tell me, O youth, so devoted to iny 
pursuits, art thou not, by those very pursuits^ reminded of me ? 
When either tlioii art reciting the poem which thou hast just 
composed, to tliy friends, or when, as tliou art often wont, thou 
art requesting them to recite, does not thy heart grieve, for¬ 
getting what it is that is absent ? Assuredly it does feel 
that an indefinite portion of itself is wanting. And as thou 
wast wont to speak much of me w'heii among you, ia now 
too the name of Naso often on thy lips ? I^Iay I, indeed, perish, 
wounded by the Getic bow (and nuay that be the punishment 
of my perjury which thou seeest thus near me), if I do not 
ill thy absence behold thee almost every moment. 

Thanks to the Gods, the spirit may range wherever it pleases. 
In my imagination^ when, beheld by hone, I have arrived in tlie 
City, I often hold discourse with thee; I often enjoy thy con¬ 
versation. At that moment, it is hard to say, how delightful it is 
to me; and how happy is that lionr, in my thinking. At 
that moment (if I may be at all trusted), I believe myself re¬ 
ceived into the abodes of heaven, along with the blessed Gods. 
Again, when I have returned hither, I leave tlic heavens and 
the Gods above ; and the Pontic soil is not far removed from 
the Styx. If, against resisting fate, I am struggling to return 
thence, do thou, Maximus, divest me of an unavailing hope. 


» F 2 
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EPISTLE VI.—TO A FRIEND. 

He writes to one of liis friends, who, through fear of Augustus, did not 
wish his name to be incntioned in his writings; he bids him consider 
the merciful disposition of the Emperor, and tells him that he has no just 
grounds for apprehension; but he promises that, without his leave, 
he w'ill not insert his name in his letters. He asks him, if he cannot 
venture to do so openly, at least to maintain his former affection towards 
him in secret. 

Naso sends these few lines, from the Buxine waves, to his old 
companion, to which he was nearly adding the name. And 
why, when others deem it safe, art thou the only one to re¬ 
quest that my lines sliouJd not name thee ? By me, if thou 
knowest it not, thou mayst he informed, how great is the mercy 
of Caesar, in the midst of his wTath. Were 1 compelled to be 
the judge of my own deserts, 1 should be able to subtract 
nothing from this punishment which 1 am sufTeriiig. He 
does not forbid any one to remember his companion ; he does 
not prevent me from writing to thee, nor thee to me. Thou 
canst commit no crime, if thou consolest thy friend, and dost 
alleviate his cruel fate by soothing words. Why, while thou 
art fearing in safety, dost thou cause such dread to become a 
ground of hatred against the august Deities ? We have some¬ 
times seen those that have been blasted by the bolts of the 
lightning, live and recover, Jove not forbidding it. Because 
Neptune had shattered the ship of Ulysses, Leucothoe did not 
refuse to aid him as he swam. Believe me, the Deities of 
Heaven spare the wretched, and they do not for ever and un¬ 
ceasingly persecute the afflicted. And no God is more lenient 
than our Prince; he moderates his might by justice. Caesar 
has lately placed her in a temjple built of marble he did so, 
long since, in the temple of his mind. Jupiter hurls his light¬ 
nings at randotn against many, who have not deserved pumsli- 
mentfora commensurate fault. When the God of the ocean 
has overwhelmed so many in his relentless waves, how large a' 
numoer of them was deserving to be drowned ? Were all the 

Temple buUt qf marble.'] —^Ver. 25. This temple u not anywhere 
mentioned by the classical authors. Some commentators think that 
, raerence is made to the temple which was dedicated to Mars Ultor, or 
' the Avenger, after the defeat and death of Brutus and Cassius. They justify 
this supposition, on the ground that vengeance, or rather retribution, is 
a part of justice. 
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bravest to perish in battle, the choice of Mars, even in his own 
judgment, would be unjust. But if, perchance, thou shouldst 
desire to inquire of us Romans, there is no one who would 
deny that he is deserving of what he endures. Besides, no 
day can again bring to life those that have perished either by 
the sea, or by warfare, or by tire. Ciesar has pardoned many, 
or has modified a part of their punishment; and J pray that 
he may will me to be one of that multitude. And dost^thou, 
when we arc a people under such a Prince, believe that there 
is ground for apprehension in the correspondence of an exile ? 
Perhaps, with llusiris for thy master, thou mightst with reason 
have dreaded this, or witli him, Avho was wont to roast men 
' shut up in the brass. Cease to asperse a merciful spirit with 
thy vain fears. Why, in the tranquil waves, art thou in dread 
of the rocks ? 1 seem hardly able to fiiul an excuse for my¬ 
self, because I first wrote to thee without a name. But fear 
had taken away the use of reason from me, fhvs stupified, and 
all judgment had forsaken me in niy misfortunes. Dreading my 
destiny, not the wrath of the Avenger, 1 myself was alarmed 
by the superscription of my own name. 

Thus far exhorted, indulge the gratefid Poet, that he may in¬ 
sert thy deal* name in his sheets. It will be a disijrace to vs both, 
if thy name, connected with me by long acquaintanceship, is to 
be read in no part of my book. But, that this apprehension 
may not disturb thy slumbers, I will not be aflcctionatc beyond 
thy wishes; and I will conceal who thou art, unless thou thyself 
slialt have first given me permission. No man shall be com¬ 
pelled to receive my gifts. Only do thou, if it is a cause of 
anxious feai* to thee, love him in secret, wiiom thou couldst 
even love openly without danger. 


EPISTLE VII.—TO HIS FRIENDS. 

The Poet writes to his friends, and complains that his letters arc eternally 
on the same subject, and that after he has so often entreated them to 
obtain of Augustus either liberty for him to return, or to go to a more 
tranquil place of exile, he knows not what language to use. He says 
that in futqrc he must change his subject, lest he should appear bur¬ 
densome to them and to his wife, who, through fear, does not dare to 
second his wishes. He also says that he will bear his evils w'lth equa¬ 
nimity, as he has endured sorrows even greater; and expresses himself 
ready to die an exile. 

WoEDS fail me, asking the same thing so often, and I am at 
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last ashamed that my useless entreaties have no end. I sup« 
pose that weariness is the result of lilies all of the same tenor, 
and that you have all learned by heart what I desire. Already 
do ye know wliat my letter brings, although tlie paper is not 
ypt loosened from its strings ; therefore, let the purport of my 
writings be changed, that 1 may not so often go against the 
streiiin that carries me away. Pardon me, ray friends, if I 
have, confidently reckoned upon you; henceforth there shall 
be an end of such mistakes. I will not be called a burden to 
my wife, who, forsooth, is as timid and as inexperienced in my 
case, as she is virtuous. 'J’his too, Naso, slialt thou endure ; for 
■worse hast thou already suffered. By this time the weight of 
no burden can be felt by thee. Tlie bull that is taken from 
the herd reflises the plougli, and withdraws his youthful neck 
from the galling yoke. J, whom Destiny has been wont to 
treat with rniclly, have long ceased to be unpi’epared for any 
evils. I have conic to the Gctic land; in it let me die, and let 
my destiny go on to the end, by the path on which it has 
begun. Let it delight to adlu've to a hope, which does not ever 
delight to etude vs by its frustration; and if you desire any¬ 
thing to happen, think it will come to pass. Tlie next step 
after this, is, entirely to despair of safety; and to feel con¬ 
vinced, once for all, witli a certain assurance that we are 
ruined. In the hcahiig, we sec certain wounds become larger, 
which it had been better not to have touched. He dies a more 
easy death, wlio is ovenvhclnied by a sudden toiTcnt, than he 
who w'caries his arms in the s'welling waves. 

Why have I imagined that I could depart from the Scytliian 
regions, and ho blessed with a happier land? Why did,I ever 
hope for luiy more leniinoy in my behalf? Was my fortune 
thus cxpcriem’cd by me ? Behold I 1 am tormented still more 
bitterly, and the beauty of places, called to my memory, renews 
the sadness of exile, and begins it afresh. Still, it is better for 
the zeal of ray friends to have slumbered, than for the entreaties 
which they have used, to have been of no avail. Great, indeed, 
is the thing, ray friends, which ye dare not do; but, had any one 
asked' it, there was one who would have granted it. If only 
the wrath of Caesar has not denied you that, -1 will die coura< 
geously amid the Buxine waves. 
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EPISTLE VHI.—TO MAXIMUS. 

Hk sends a quiver and arrows to Maximus, from Tomi, and says that, ag 
he has not the means of sending him any better present, he hopes that 
he will take in good part a gift of such a trifling nature, o' 

I WAS considering what presents the country of Tomi is able to 
send thee, testifying my attentive affection. Thou art worthy 
of silver, more worthy still of yellow gold : but they are wont 
to delight thee only when thou thyself givest them. Besides, 
this soil is not enriched by .my metals; the foe scarcely 
permits it to be turned up by the husbandman. Often has the 
glistening purple covered thy under garments; but that is 
not dyed by the Sarraatian hand. The sheep bear coarse 
fleeces, and the matrons of Tomi have not learned to employ 
the arts of Pallas. The woman bruises the gifts of Ceres, instead 
of spinning wool, and she carries the heavy weight of water, 
her head placed beneath, llie elm here is not clothed with 
the clustering vines; no apples bend the branches with their 
weight. The unsightly plains produce the bitter w^omiwood, 
and the soil shows, by its productions, how bitter it is. 

There was nothing, then, in all the region of Pont us, that lies 
on the left hand, which my attention could send thee. Still 
1 have sent thee some arrows, enclosed in a Scythian quiver; 
may they be stained, I pray, with the blood of tliy foe. Such 
pens as these, such books as these, does this land possess : tliis 
is the Muse that flourishes, Maximus, in the place of my 
abode. Although I am ashamed of sending them, because 
they seem so trifling ; still I beg thee to take it m good part, 
that I have scut them. 


EPISTLE IX.—TO BRUTUS. 

Brutus had written to tell Ovid that a person had blamed bis writings 
for containing nothing but complaints about the place of his exile, and 
entreaties to be removed to another country; on which the Poet, in 
answer, admits that there arc many faults in his verses, and that it would 
^havc been well had there been that one only.. He then states the 
reasons why he has not corrected them, and tells Bimtus why he has so 
frequently repeated the same thing, as his letters were written to different 
persons, and were not originally intended to be collected in one work. 

Thou teUest, me, Brutus, that some* one, who, 1 know uot^ 
finds fault with my poems, because in these books the subject 
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is always the same ; that I pray for nothing but to enjoy the 
favour of a spot not so remote, and that I complain that I am 
surrounded by a numerous foe. Oh! how is it, that out of so 
many faults, but one alone is censured ? *Tis well, if my Muse 
is wrong in this only. I myself am sensible of the faults of 
myw'orks; whereas, itsual/y, every one approves of his own 
verse more than it deserves. The author naturally praises 
his oil'll -works. Thus, perhaps, in days of yore, Agrius^’’ said 
that Thersitos had good features. But that error docs not lead 
my judgment astray ; nor do I forthw ith fsdl in love with any¬ 
thing to which I have given birth. Dost thou ask then, -why, 
if I sec ray error, I continue to commit faults, and suffer grounds 
for censure to exist in inv writings I The art of perceiving and 
removing diseases, is not the same. The sense of feeling exists 
ill all; by skill ahme^ disease is removed. Often, w'heii I wish 
to change a w ord, I leave it; and my ability falls short of my 
judgment. I often (for why should I hesitate to confess the 
truth to thee ?) feel it a trouble to make a correction, and to 
endure tlie tedium of protracted exertion. Enthusia.sm itself 
aids the writer, and diminishes his toil; and, as the w'ork 
grow'3, it w'axes w'arm along with his feelings. But, to correct, 

,'s a thing as much more diflicult, as the illustrious Homer' 
was greater than Aristarchus.*® It galls the mind, by the 
languid chill of anxiety, just as the charioteer pulls in the 
reins of the anxious steed. And so may the benignant Deities 
mitigate the wrath of Cicsar against me, and may my bones 
be .covered by a soil that enjoy.s tranquillity; as sometimes, 
w hen I endeavour t(j exert pains, the cruel form of my destiny 
prc.sents an obstacle. And I hardly appear to myself of sound 
mind, for writing verses, and for taking care to correct them, 
amid the savage Getac. 

But there is nothing more pardonable in my writings, 

w A^r’us.] —Ver. 9. He was the father of Thersites, who, as well as , 
being deformed, was the most cowardly and contemptible character in the 
Grecian anuy before Troy. 

Aratarchus.] —Ver. 21. lie w'as a grammarian of Alexandria, and a 
comxnentator upon the writings of Homer. i'Eliau tells us that he was 
eoftudercd to be a person of such refined and exquisite taste, that those 
line» were rejected by universal assent, which he had pronounced not to 
have been written by Homer. His name was applied proverbially, perhaps 
with some degree of injustice, to those who were inclined to be hyper¬ 
critical or censorious in tbelr judgments. 
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than that but one idea almost pervades them all. When joy¬ 
ous, I have usually sung joyous songs; when sad, I compose 
what is sad. Either season is suitable to its own produc¬ 
tions. On what should I write, but on * the miseries of this 
dreadful spot, and entreat that I may die on a more agree¬ 
able soil ? Oft as I say the same things, I am heard by hardly 
any on(!; and my wordsj unnoticed, fail of effect. And yet, 
although they are the same things, I do not write them to 
the same persons; and my single voice seeks aid through 
many intereetfsors. Ought one only of my friends to have 
been intreated, Brutus, lest the reader might twice meet with 
the same subject ? It was not of so much eonsequence to me : 
oardon the confession, ye learned: the reputation of my works 
is of less value than my own safety. 

Lastly, whatever subject-matter any poet has planned out 
for himself, he varies many tilings, according to his pwn judg¬ 
ment. My !Masc, also, is a loo faitlifiil indicator of my mis¬ 
fortunes ; and she carries tlie weiglit of an imcoiTuptcd 
testimony. And it was not either my purpose or niy intention 
that a book should be composed, hut that to each j^ersou 
should he delivered his own letter. Afterwards, I united them 
when collected, witliout any order, ho^iever ; tli.'it thou mayst 
not suppose by chance that it w'ns a work of selections by me. 
Pardon my writings, of which fame was not the cause with 
pie, but self-interest and aifection wAited. 
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EPISTIjE I.—to SEXTUfS POMPEIUS. 

Hk tells Pompems that it sliows a want of affection, not to have nien- 
tioiicil him in his lines; as he lias received services at his hands which 
desevvi never to he furtrollen. lie confessp.s that through his assistance 
he was saved, and that hv his kindness he still exists. 

Recette, Sextus Pompeiiis, a poem composed by him, who is 

indebted to thee for liis life. If thou dost not forbid thv name 

■ 

to be placed fhere by me, that will be added as the crowiiiiJi; 
point to thy deserts, lint if thou contraetest thy brow, in 
truth, I shall confess that I have done wrong. Still the cause 
of my fault is a praiseworthy ona; my feeliugs could not be 
withheld from being grateful., Let not thy anger, 1 pray, be 
heavy against this affeetionate mark of attachment. Oh! how 
oficn did I appear to myself ungrateful in these mij hooks, be¬ 
cause thou wast to he read of in no part of them ! 0 ! how 
often, when I was intending to write another name^ lias my 
right hand unconsciously traced thy name on the wax ! My 
very mistake pleased me, in a slip like this; and with difficulty 
was the blotting out of ihy name made with unwilling hand. 
He must see it at last, said I; though he should complain, I 
am ashamed that I have not deserv^ed this censure sooner.^ 
Give me the stream of that takes away the memory, and 
yet I cannot be forgetful of thee. I entreat thee to permit'it 
to be so, and not to repel my words, us though disdained hy- 
thee; and do not consider there to be any ground for censure in 
my attachment. Let this slight mark of affection repay thy 

* Deserved this censure sooner."} —Ver. 16. His meaning seeifts to be, 
that he felt couviuced, that whenever he should write, his friend would 
certainly answei^hlm, npbraiding him with liis neglect; and that be is 
ashamed that he has so long d^eired writing, and thereby bringing upon 
himself the censure that he merits. / 
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great deserts; but if not, I vill be grateful, even against tliy 
will. Thy kindness was never idle about my welfare; thy chest 
never denied me its bounteous riches. Now too, thy benevo¬ 
lence, not at all alarmed by the suddenness of my downfall, 
gives aid to my existence, and will do so. 

For Tvdiat reason, perhaps thou mayst enquire, have I so 
gi\-at confidence in the future t Every one has regard for tlie 
w'ork wliich he has completed. As the Venus, w^ho is wringing 
her hair dripping with the ocean wave, is the production and 
the glory of the artist of Cosas the warlike (loddess stands, 
foj’incd by the hand of Phidias,'* the guardian, cither in ivory 
or in bronze, of the Athenian citadel; as Calainis' asserts the 
glory of the horses which he has made; as the heif<*r of 
Myron ’ resembles life; so 1, Sextus, not the slightest portion 
of thy Avorks, arn esteemed to be the gift and the produce of 
thy protection. 


EPISTLE II.—TO SEVEUUS. 

llr; WTitrs to the Poet Soverns>, and exrusies hinisrll’, on several gromiris, 

for jiot havini? \it mentioned his miTnein tiis Pontic writings; altlioiigli 

lie lia.s not oniitlcd repeatedly lo send liiiu letters, wniteri in prose. 

AVii.-VT thou art reading, 0 Severna, most illuslrioua poet of the 
great kings,*”’'comes even from amid the unshorn Gone. I am 
ashamed (if only thou wilt allow me to speak the truth), that 

* The artist of Cos.]—^^'or. 29. Ttiis was Apelles, the painter, who^vas 
a native of Cos, an island of the .(Egnan sea. IJis most famous painting 
was the one here mentioned, of Venus Anadyomcne, or Venus rising from 
the sea. 

^ The hand of Phidiae.'\ —Ver. 32. He was an Athenian, and the most 
celebrated of the Grecian sculptors, lie made a statue of Minerva, twenty 
cubits in hciglit, and formed of ivory and gold. It Avas in a standing posi¬ 
tion, and w'as erected in the citadel of Athens. lie also made a statue in 
bronze, of the same Goddess, which was remarkable for its extreme 
beauty, 

4 Ccfawjie.]-—Ver. 33. Calamiswas an artist of great celebrity. Ilis 
stfttues of horses were considered to be unrivalled. 

* Myron,"] —Ver. 34, He was a famous sculptor, whose most celebrated 
work was the figure of a heifer. Pliny the Elder makes mention of it. 

® Poet of the great kings.] —^Ver. 1. He means, by this expression, to 
address him as a tragic poet; as kings, mid persons of exalted station, were 
generaUy the subjects of tragedy, while pwsons of the humbler classea 
usually figured in comedy. 
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88 yet my books have not mentioned thy name. Yet the affec¬ 
tionate letter, devoid of poetic numbers, has never ceased to be 
exchanged between us. 'Tis verses alone, signifying my 
grateful attachment, that have not been scut thee. For why 
should I {tend that which thoii mjikest tliyaclf ? Who would 
give honey to Aristanis ? >me to Falernian Bacelms? corn to 
Triptolemiis ? apples to Alcinoiis ? Thou hast a prolific fancy, 
and for no one among the cultivators of Helicon does that 
crop spring up more abundantly. To send verses to such a 
one as this, would be to heap leaves in the woods. This, 
Severus was the cause of my delay. Nor yet docs my genius 
favour me, as formerly; but I plough a dry sea-shore with a 
barren plough-share. As, forsooth, the slime chokes up the 
springs in the waters, and tlic stream, obstructed, is kept back 
in the fountaiji S)to])ped up, so have my abilities been destroyed 
by the slime of niy misfortunes; and my ,verses flow from a 
less prolific source. Had any one placed ftomer himself in thia 
country, even he, believe me, would have become a Getan. 

Pardon the confession: I have given a loose rein to my pur- 
siuts, and few are tlie letters that are traced by my fingers. 
That holy inspiration, which fosters the genius of poets, which 
was once wont to exist in me, is gone. The !Muse scarcely 
attends to her duty; scarcely, when compelled, does she give 
her tardy hands to the writing tablets when taken up. 1 have 
little pleasure in writing, not to say none; and I take no delight 
in connecting words in poetic numbers. Either it iSy because 
I have derived no advraiiage thence, inasmuch as ’twas that 
thing that was the hegiuiiing of my woes; or, it is because it 
is the same thing to dance to time in the dark, as to write 
verses which you can read to no one. A listener sharpens 
one's energy; and excellence, when approved of, still in¬ 
creases. Applause, too, giA'CiS an immense stimulus. Here, to 
whom can I recite my writings, except to the yellow-haired 
Goiailv nnd the other tribes which the country of the barba¬ 
rian Danube contains ? But what can 1 do alone ? and on 
what subject can I wear away my wretched hours of idleness, 
and beguile the day ? For, since neither wine, nor deceiving 
games of chance, have any charms for me, by means.of w'hich 
time is wont stealthily to pass away in silence; nor, as I could 
wish, if savage warfare would allow it, does the earth, renewed 
in its cultivation, amuse me % what remains for me but n cold 
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solace, the Pitman maids, Goddesses who have not deserved 
well of me. But do thou, by whom the Aonian fountain is 
drunk of with more success, cherish a pursuit which turns out 
to thy advantage; and deservedly venerate the rites of the 
Muses, and send hither some production of thy recent labours, 
for me to read. 


EPISTLE III.—TO A FAITHLESS FRIEND. 

He rebukes tlie perfidious and fickle conduct of a former friend, whose 
name he conceals; since, although he hud been on the strictest intimacy 
with him from his earliest childhood, he has not only deserted him in 
his adversity, but has even pretended tliat lie knew him not. He con¬ 
cludes, hy recommending him to keep in mind the vicissitmlcs of For¬ 
tune, and her inconstancy. 

SuiLL I complain, or shall I hold my peace ? Shall I write 
the charge without the name, or shall I will it to be known to 
all who thou art ? I will not use thy name, lest thou shouJdsttie 
graced by my censure; .'ind, lest fame should be obtained by 
thee, through my verse. So long as my hark was in good con¬ 
dition, with strong keel, thou wast the lirst to be willing to 
take a passage hy me. Now, because Fortune has contracted 
her brow, thou witbdraw'est; at a time when thou knowest that 
I stand in need of thy ‘aid. Thou feigiiest ignorance, too, 
and tliouwishest not to seem to have known me; flarf, when thou 
liearcst my name, thou enquirest, “ Who is this Naso V* 

I am he; although thou dost not wush to hear it, who, when 
almost a boy, w'as united with thee, then a boy, in early friend¬ 
ship. I am he, who was first accustomed to know thy serious 
thoughtsy and the first to be present at thy joyous sports. I was 
thy comrade, and thy friend in the most intimate acquaintance¬ 
ship ; I was the only poet, in thy judgment; 1 am the same one, 

g ei^dious man, of w^hom tliou now' knowest not whether I am 
ving, or not; about whom *tw'as no care of tliine to make en- 
quir}\ If 1 have never been dear to thee, then thou confessest 
to have acted the hypocrite; if thou didst not pretend it, thou 
wilt be proved to he inconsistent. Tell me now, come, tell me, 
what ofience it is that has thus chan^d thee; for, unless thy 
complaint is a just one,'mine is just. What thing is it that now 
forbids thee to be like wliat thou wast formerly? Dost thou call 
it a crime, because 1 began to be unfortunate X If thou didst 
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give me no Msistancc in reality, and by deeds, yet tliere might 
have come from thee a paper inscribed with two or three words. 
For my part, I hardly believe it; but report says, that thou dost 
insult me thus prostrate, and art not sparing of thy words. 

What art thou doing, madman? Why art thou withdraw¬ 
ing tears from thy ow'u WTeck, supposing that Fortune should 
abandon tiiee ? That Goddess confesses how changeable she 
is on her unsteady wheel, which she ever keeps on its edge, 
under her wavering foot; she is more fleeting than a leaf 
or than any breeze. Tliy fickleness, thou feithless one, 
is alone equal to her. All that belongs to man is pendent 
from a slender thread, and that wliich was firm falls head¬ 
long with a sudden descent, lly whom has not the wealth of 
tlie rich Cnesus been heard of / and yet, as a captive, he re¬ 
ceived his life from an enemyHe wdio w'as but just now 
dreaded in the city of Syracuse, with difliculty repelled cruel 
hunger by a lowly employment.'^ Who was greater than he 
styled “the Great and yet, in his flight, with imploring 
voice, he entreated aid of his dependant; and the vei-y man 
whom the whole world obeyed, was rendered more needy than 
all besides. Marius, the man w’lio was made illustrious by the 
triumphs over Jugurtlia and the Cimbri, under %vhom, oft as he 
w^as Consul, Horae was liiumphaiit, lay concealed in the 
amid the reeds of the marsh, and endured many things dis¬ 
graceful to so great a man. The Divine power finds sport in 


t From an c?iemy.]—Ver. 38. Croesus, the rioh and j)owerfiil king of 
Lydia, hoing conquered by Cyrus tlje Great, was condemned to bc^)^l^nt, 
and bdng placed on the pile, recalb'd to mind the remarks of Solon, on the 
instability of human affairs. Cyru.?, being struck with the circumstance, 
and the wondrous mutation of his enemy’s fortunes, pardoned him, 

‘ ^ Jiff a lowly cmploynvmt.'] —Vcr. 40. Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, 
being expelled from Syracuse, fled to Corinth, where he earned a livelihood 
by pursuing the calling of a schoolmaster. 

» J/e ttffled ‘ the Great.”] —Ver. 41. He here allades to the miserable 
end of Pompey the Great. 

Concealed in the wMd.]—Ver. 57. Marius, flying from the faction of 
Sylla, was obliged to seek safety by liiding among the rerds in the marshes 
of Mintunisc. Being discoveretb he was throwm into prison, x^d a Cimbrian 
slave being sent there to put him to death, he was so struck by the 
majestic dignity of his countenance, that he was unable to perform his 
cruel mission. Marius defeated Jugurtha, the king of Numidia, in Africa, 
and defeated the Cimbri, a powerful people of Germany, who had invaded 
Italy. 
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the affairs of men, and the present moment hardly carries cer¬ 
tainty. Had any one said to me, “ Thou wilt go to the shores 
of the Euxinc, and wilt be in dread, lest thou be wounded by 
the bow of the Getan;” I would have said, “ Go and drink those 
potions that cure the mind; and whatever beside is produced 
in the w'hole of Anticyra.”“ Yet, this I have endured; and 
even if I could have defended myself against mortal weapons, I 
could not, as w'ell, have provided against those of the Gods. 
Ho thou then feel apprehensive, and believe, tliat that can 
turn out sad, which, w'hile thou art speaking, seems joyful. 


EPISTLE IV.—TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

IIb says that no state is so utterly wretched as not to have some inter- 
mixture of joy; and he shows how lliat has been ])is lot. lie says that, 
as he walked along the sea sliorc, Fame told him that Ponipcius w'ould 
he Consul for the ensuing year, and that this has afforded him ex¬ 
treme pleasure. He then laments that he cannot he present to see his. 
friend assume the Consnlale; but entreats him sometimes to bestow a 
thought on him in his c.Yile. 

No day is so far surchargod with clouds, borne by the South 
w'inds, that the showTra How in loriTiits without intermission. 
No spot is so barren, that there is not generally in it some 
useful plant, mingled with the rough brambles. Misfortune 
has made nothing so wretched, that })leasure does not diminish 
the evil by some cessation. Lo! I, deprived of my home, my 
country, and the sight of my family, am driven in my shipwTCck, 
to the Avaters of the Getic shores ; and yet I have found a cause 
for relaxing my brow and not ronicmbcring ray lot. 

For while, in my sadness, I was pacing the yellow sands, a 
wung behind me seemed to make a faint noise. I looked back : 
tliere was no person that I could see; yet, these words were 
caught by my ear—“■ Behold, I, Fan?.?, am come to thee, the 
messenger of joyful things, having glided along immense tracts 
through the air. The next year will be auspicious and happy, 
when Pompeius shall be Consul, than whom no one is dearer 
to thee.” She spoke; and soon as she filled Pontus with the 

“ jinficyra.]—Ver. 54. This was an island near the coast of Phocis. 
It was remarkable for the quantity of hellebore which grew there, the juice 
ef which plant was supposed by.the ancients to be curative of madness. 
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joyous news, the Goddess hurried her steps thence to other 
nations. But, my cares dispersed amid my recent joy, the in- 
tolfi^ble ruggedness of tliis place was forgotten by me. There¬ 
fore, when, Janus with tlie two heads! thou shalt have unlocked 
the long year*, and December shall have been expelled by the 
month sacred to thee, the purple of the supreme dignity shall 
array Poinpeiua, that he may be deficient in no oneof his honours. 

I seem already to behold the inmost parts of the house 
bursting witli the multitude, and the people crushed for want 
of space: and the temple of the Tarpeian abode, for the 
lirst time entered by thee, and the Gods readily acceiling to 
thy prayers; the snow-white bulls, too, which the t'aliscan grass 
lias fed on its plains, yielding their necks to the unerring axe. 
And when thou hast begged all the Gods to bo propitious to 
thee, and some most especially; Mere will he Caesar dong with 
Jove. The Senate-house will receive thee, and the Senators, 
convoked according to custom, will give ear to thy words. 
Wlieii, with its eloquent utterance, thy voice shall have glad¬ 
dened these; and, as it is wont, the day shall have produced its 
words of congratulation; and thou shalt have given the merited 
thanks to the Gods above, together with Coesar, who will afford 
reason for thee often to do so : then thou shalt return home, 
the whole Senate accompanying thee ; thy house being hardly 
able to hold the respectful multitude. Ah! wretched am 11 
that I am not to be seen in that crowd ; and that my eyes will 
not be able to enjoy these things ! Although far away, I shall 
behold thee, so far as 1 can, in nw mind : it will look upon 
the features of its own Consul. May the Gods cause my name, 
at some time, to recur to thee, and thee to say —** Alas! what 
is that unfortunate man doing V* Sliould any one hear to me 
these words of thine, I will confess that my exile will at once 
become more endurable. 


EPISTLE V.—TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS, WHEN CONSUL. 

The Poet is supposed to be addressing his own lines, before sending them 
to Pompeitts, to whom he wrote the last Epistle; hd states his message, 
.(«and the extreme obligations he is under to Pompdus, declaring, that 
;«4hrough his kindness he has become his property. He then prays him 
to continue to preserve that hfe which he has ahWy saved. 

Go, humble Elegiacs, to the learned eitr of the Consul, and 
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bear words to be read by a man, honoured bjf his ojtee. Long 
is the road, and ye speed onward, with uneven feet; and the 
earth lies hid, concealed under the wintry snow. After you shall 
have passed over cold Thrace, and Haemon capt with clouds, 
and the waters of the Ionian Sea; in less than ten days you 
will arrive at the City, the mistress of the worlds although you 
should not make a hurried progress. Then, straightway, let 
the house of l^ompeius be sought by you; none is nearer 
to the Forum of Augustus. If any one of the multitude 
should inquire who ye are, and whence; let him, with de¬ 
ceived ear, hear any names you please. For, although it may 
be safe to confess, as indeed I think it is, undoubtedly a false 
account causes less fear. You will liave no opportunity, too, 
of seeing the Consul, some one preventing you when you 
have arrived at the threshold. Either he wdll be ruling his 
own Quirites, by pronouncing judgment, w^hen, on high, he 
shall be seate<l on the ivory chair^ conspicuous with its carvings; 
or he will be adjusting the revenues of the people by the 
erected spear,and he will not allow the resources of the great 
City to be diminished. Or, when the Senators shall have been 
summoned to the temple built by Julius Coisar, he will be 
transacting busiiu'ss worthy of so great a Consul. Or, he 
w^ill be giving the wonted salutation to Augustus and his son, 
and will be asking advice on the duties not yet well-knowm to 
him. After these, Caesar Gcrmanicus wdll occupy all his sjiare 
time; to him he pays respect, next after the great Gods. 

But, when he shall have rested, after the anxieties of these 
matters, to you will he extend his beneficent hands ; and, per¬ 
haps, he will enquire what I, your parent, am doing. I wish 
you to answer himin wwlshke these: " He is still living, and 
to thee, he confesses that he owes the life, which, in the first 
place, he holds as a gift from the benignant Caesar. With 
grateful lips, he is w^ont to repeat, that thou, when he went 
into exile, didst point out a safe road through the lauds of 
boi'barism; that through the anxiety of thy mind it was ef- 

*2 By tlus erected spear.]—^Ver. 19. The public revenues were farmed 
out) or sold, under the. superiutendence of the Consul, to the highest bid¬ 
der. In auctions, a spear was usually erected, which was said to have been 
a symbol, derived from the old and summary practice of selling under a 
spear the booty acqiiired in war. Hence, the phrase ' Snb hastavendere/ 
means, * to sell by auction.* 
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fncted, that he did not make the Bistoniaii snow wann with 
his blood. That there were many prcseihs besides added 
to the preservation of his life, that he might not exhaust his 
own resources. Tliat due thanks may he returned for these 
kindnesses, he swears that lie will be thy property for all future 
time; for that, first shall the mountains be destitute of the 
sliady tree, and the seas shall have no sailing ships, and the 
rivers shall ag.'dn return to their springs, by streams flowing 
ujiward; before gratitude for thy kindness can pass away.” 
When you have said these things, entreat him to preserve 
what is his gift: and so, the purpose of your journey will 
have been fulfilled. 


EPISTLB VI.—TO BRUTUS. 


IIf. says that he has now iMSsed five years in Pontus; and thatPahiiis Ma\i- 
iiins is fh’iul, in \\lio30 intercession in his behalf lie had ecnlered hisliopes. 
He admits, lumever, tliat iirutiis has sho^Yn o<iiial all’eclioii towards 
liiin. He enlarges ii])oii the virtues and ahilitios of Jhntiis, and de¬ 
clares that lie never will he ungrateful for the Kindnesses of those friends, 
who liave ]>eeu faithful in their attachment during his ad\ersil\. 


Tue Epistle, which thou art reading, Brutus, comes to thee 
iVoni those regions in which it would not he thv uishfor IVaso 
to be. Ibit that which thou woiildst not my wretched 
destinj’^ has willed. Ah me! it is more powerful than arc thy 
desires! An Olympiad of five years“ has been spent by me 
in JScythifi; time is now passing into the period of a second 
lustrum, for stubborn Eorlunc still persists, and insidiously 
•'fiposes her spitcfid foul to my wislies. Thou hadst resolved, 
Alaxiiiius, tlio liglit of ihe Fabian house, to speak to the Di¬ 
vinity of Augustus, with suppliant voice, in my belialf. Thou 
didst die, before thou Juidsljmferred thy entreaties, and I be¬ 
lieve, Maximus, that I was the cause of thy death; not such 
was my value. I now ditad to entrust my safety to anyone. 
Aid itself perished with thy death. Augustus had begun to 


An Olympiad of five ycarsl] —^Ver. 5. The Olympiad was a period of 
four years, which intorveued hetw’cen each celebration of the Olympic 
games, whicli were held at Olympia, in Elis. The Olympiads began to bo 
reckoned from the year 770 b.c. 0\id calls an Oiympiarl ‘ quinquennis/ 
as consisting of four complete years, and terminating just at the com¬ 
mencement of a fifth. 
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pardon my fault, committed through deception: he has aban¬ 
doned my hopes, and the earth at the same moment. And 
yc‘t, Brutus, I, placed liere far away, have placed before 
thee, a jmem, such as I could, on the newly-mad(‘ inhabitant 
of the heavens. May that act of piety^, be favourable to 
me; and may there be a limit now to my woes, and may 
the anger of that holy family be moderated. I could swear for 
certain, that thou too, Brutus, known to me by no uncertain 
sigiis, prayest the same thing. For, whereas thou hast ever 
shown me sincere affection, still did that alfeetion wax 
stronger in the liour of adversity. 'Whoever had helicld thy 
tears and mine together, would have supposed that both of us 
were about to undergo punishment. JN'ature ])roduced thee 
kind to the wretched, aiul gave not a more benigniint heart 
to any one, Brutus, than to thee. So that, if any one were 
ignorant, what is thy power in the warfare of the courts, lie 
c-ould hardly suppose that the accused are pursued to convic¬ 
tion by tli v lips. In truth, it belongs to the same person, 
although there a])pcars to he a discrepancy, to he gentle to 
tlie suppliant, to he terrible to the guilty. When the vindica¬ 
tion of the rigid law has been undertaken by thee, each of 
thy words has, as it were, vcniom infused. IMay it be the lot 
of thy enemies to find how impetuous thou art in warfare, and 
to feel the weapons of thy tongue. These are sharpimed by 
thee with a care soiniiicrceptiblc, that all deny that thygcuiiis 
belongs to that body of thine. But if thou secest any one 
crushed by cruel i’ortunc, no woman is more pitying than are 
tiiy feelings. This I especially was sensible of; when a great 
part of my actiuaintances denied all knowledge of me. I shall 
i)C* forgetful of them, but never forgetful of you, my friends, who 
luive anxiously alleviated my misfortunes. And first shall 
the Danube (too close to me, alas !) turn its course from the 
Fuxine sea to its source; and, as though the days of the feast 
of Thyestes" had returned, the chariot of the sun be driven 
towards the Eastern waves ; before any one of you, who have 
mourned me thus torn away, can prove that I, in ray ingrati¬ 
tude, have not rtmembered him. 

Feast of ThyestcsJl —^Ver. 47. When Atrens served up the children 
of Thyestes, to be eaten by their father, according to the fable, the sun 
rnn back' in his course, being struck witli horror at the atrocity of the 
'^iued. The story has been more fully referred to in a previous lifote. 
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EPISTLE VIL—TO' VESTALIS. 

Vesta-Lis having been sent to assume the command in the regions or 
Ponlr.s, Ovid calls upon him to witness the truth of his assertions, as to 
the wrc.tchcd nature of that country; he then enlarges upon the valoui 
of Vcstalis, and promises that liis exploits shall be commemorated by 
his verse to all futurity. 

Since, Vestali-s, thou hast been sent to the waves of the 
15uxine, that thou mayst dispense justice in regions situate 
under the Pole, thou beholdest, thyself being present, in 
what kind of a land I am placed; and thou wilt be a witness. 
ibat I am not accustomed to make idle complaints. Young- 
man, sprung from tin; Alpine kings, by thy aid undoubted 
confidence will be given to my words. 1’liou thyself seeest, 
110 doubt, that Pontus is hardened w'ith frosts; thou thyself 
beholdest the w ine frozen with liard icc; thou thyself be¬ 
holdest Iiow' the Tazygian herdsman leads his laden ■waggons 
ov(‘r (he midst of the waters. Thou scccst, too, the poison 
hurled beneath the barbed steel, and the arrow hearing a double 
cause of d(‘ath. And w'ould that this portion had been only be¬ 
held by thee, and that it had not, too, been known by thee 
in personal combat! Thou didst aspire to the office of a Chief 
Centurion, through many a danger; an honour wdiich of late 
deservedly fell to thy lot. Althougli this dignity he abounding 
for thee in plenteous advantages,*^ yet valour itself will be the 
first in rank. This the Danube cannot d(*ny, whose waters thy 
right hand once made red witli Getic blood. This ^gypsus*® 
cannot deny, which, retaken, when thou didst enter it, was 
Pt‘iisible that there was no advantage in the natural resources 
of the place ; for that ciry was even with the clouds, on the top 
of a mountain ridge, and it is doubtful whether it was better 
defended by position or art. The savage enemy had taken 
it from the Sitlionian ^'ing, and, victorious, possessed the 
intercepted wealth; until. Vitellius'^ bore his standards, car- 

In plenteous advantages-l — Vet. 17. The office of Chief Centurion, 
or * Frimipilus,’ was extremely lucrative, in the advantages and cmolu< 
ments that accompanied it. 

JBgypsns.'\ —Ver. 21. This was a well fort hied town, situate in the 
Scythian territory, on an eminence near the banks of l^ic Daiinbc. 

Vitellius.] —Ver. 27. History is silent as to any further particulars 
relative to this officer. 
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ried along the waves of the stream, among the Getsc, liis 
soldiers having landed. But, most vdiant descendant of the 
ancient Daiiniis,^® an impulse came on thee to go against the 
opposing enemy. There was no delay. Conspicuous afar, in 
ghttering arms, thou takest care that deeds of bravery shall not 
be concealed; and, with rapid strides, thou advancest against 
both steel and the fortified place and tlie stones, more numerous 
than the hail of midwinter. Neither the multitude of javelins, 
hurled upon thee, nor yet the darts which are recking with the 
blood of the viper, stop thee; the arrows willi Iheir coloured 
feathers bristle on thy helmet, and hardly is any part of thy shield 
without a wound ; nor does thy body fortunately escape all 
blows, but pain is inferior to the love of glory. In such 
manner, at Troy, Ajax is said in defence of the Grecian ships to 
have warded olf the torches hurled by Hector. When tliou hadst 
now approached nearer, and the combat was hand to hand, 
and the fight could be waged with tlic fierce sword at close 
quarters; "tis diflieidt to say what thy courage tlici-c per¬ 
formed, and how jiiaiiy thou didst put to death, and wliom, 
and in what manner. Thou, victorious, didst tread upon heaps 


made by thy sword; anil many a Gctan was under thy foot 
placed upon him. The next in rank fights after the example 
of the Chief (kmturion ;‘'*aiid the soldiers both give and receive 


manv a wound ; but thy valour as much outsliincs tlie others, 
as Pegasus did hi speed the swift horses, /tilgypsus is taken, 
and, Yestalis, thy exploits have been attested in my verse to 


all future time. 


EPlSTLlil VIII.—TO SUIlddUS. 

After the death of Augustus, Ovid writes to Suillius, the son-in-law of 
Ills wife, aud thanks him for bis letter, late as it is, wliich he lias just 
received. He asks liim to entreat Gcriuanicus in his behalf, and he 
promise.s, not to erect in Ins honour marble temples, hut to sing his 
praises in his poems. He then shows that it is most becoming to ex¬ 
press gratitude to [uinees in poetical etfiisions. lie extols the merits of 
poesy, and prays tliat his verses may conduce to liis own advantage; and 
concludes by saying, that if he is denied permission to return to his 
country, still, a place of exile, nearer to Eome, will give him a better 
opportunity of celebrating the exploits of Cajsar. 

SuiLLiL'S, graced by studious pursuits, thy letter anived here 

18 Daumts^ —Vcr. 29. He was king of the llutulians, who settled in 

Apulia, and was the father of Turnus and Jutnrna. 

Tht Chief Cen/M/'iow.l—Ver. 49. ‘ Primi pili.’ This was the First, 
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safe, late, hut still pleasing to me. In it, thou sayest that if 
alfectionate (‘steem can soften the Gods above by entreaties, 
thou wit give mo assistance. Tliough hitherto tliou hast 
availed nothing, I Jim indebted for thy friendly disposition; 
and I call it a hindness to have the wish to aid. ^lay only this 
anxiety of thine last to a late period ; and may thy affection 
he not worn out liy my misfortunes. The links of connexion 
make a certain tic between us; and that they may ever remain 
unbroken, is my prayer. For she who is thy wife, the same is 
almost UiV daughter; and she who calls thee son-in-law, calls 
me luisbjuKl. Wretched am I, if thou contractest thv brow 
when thou veadcst tliesc lines, atul art ashamed to be my con¬ 
nexion ! Ihit thou M'ilt be iible to find here nothing deserving 
of shame, except Fortune, who proved blind for me. Shouldst 
thou trace my ])eiligree; we shall he found to be Knights, 
from the curliest stock, even through unnumbered iinces- 
lors. Sboiildst thou wish to enquire what is my character; 
take away my mistake from wretched me, and it is free 
from blemish. Only do thou, if^thou slialt have a hope that 
anything can be done by entreaty, implore the Deities, with 
suppliant voice, wliom thou dost venerate. Thy Gods arc the 
youthful Caesar; appease thy own Divinities; assuredly no altar 
is better known to thee than this. It never suffers the entrea¬ 
ties of its worshippers to be in vain; hence seek relief for my 
fortunes. Should it aid me with a breeze ever so small, my 
sunk bark will rise again from the midst of tin; waves. Then 
will I offer the solemn frankiiiceriso in the buming flames, and 
I will testify how great is the power of the Gods. But 1 will 
not erect to thee, Gcnnaiiicus, a temple of Parian marble. 
TJiis downfall has diminished my property; let thy ow'ii 
family and rich cities erect temples to thee; Naso will show 
his gratitude with his verses, which are his wealth. 1 con¬ 
fess, indeed, that but smaU gifts are returned for large ones, 
when I give but words in return for my deliverance granted 
to me. But he is abundantly grateful, who gives the most 
he can; affection thereby reaches its limits. The frankin- 

OT Chief Centurion, of the first maniple of the Triarii. He was originally 
called ‘ Centurio Primus,' and afterwards ‘ Centurio Primipili,' or, as in 
the present instance, * Primipiliis.' He was next in rank to the military 
Tribunes, and sat on the military council. In his charge, too, w'as the 
eagle of the legion, whence be obtained the title of' Aquilifer.' 
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cense wlilch the poor man offers to the Gods out of the little 
censor, is not less availing than that which is ofiered out of a 
broad charger. The sucking lamb, too, just as much ns the 
victim fed on ihe Faliscan pasturage, when slain, stains mth 
its hlood the Tarpeian altars. And indeed, nothing is more 
pleasing to men of regal dignity than gratitude expressed 
through the verse of poets. Verses perform the hendding of 
your jiraises, and they provide that the fame of your actions 
be not fleeting. 15y verse is valour made immortal; and, 
free from death, it obtains the notice of late posterity. 

Decaying: age consumes both iron and stone; and no one 
thing has greater power than time. Writings survive the 
length of yc’ars; through writings hast thou known of 
Agamemnon, and who bore arms against him, or wlio, with 
him. Wlio, without verse, could have known of I'hehes and 
the seven cliiefs, and of what took place after tliese things, 
and what bid’ore ? The Gods, too, (if I may be allowed to say 
so,) exist ilirougli poetry ; and majesty so great has need of 
tlie voice of one to celebrate it. 

^Tis thus wc know that Chaos, when divided, derived its 
parts from tliat wU/nutl mass of early nature ; thus, that the 
Giants as[)iring to the realms of heaven were hurled to Styx 
by tlie storm-bearing tires of the Avenger. ’Twas thus that 
the victorious IJacchus received glory from the conquest of 
the Indians; Alcidcs, from the taking of (I'lchalia .and 
lately, in some degree, verse hallowed thy grandsire, whom his 
virtues adiled to the number of the stars. If then, there is 
any life ff/rt//still remaining in my genius, it shall all be at 
tliy service. Tliyself a poet, thou canst not despise the 
homage of a poet; according to thy own judgment, that 
pursuit has its worth ; and had not so great an intluence in¬ 
vited thee to loftier objects^ thou wouldst have been the 
espccud glory of the Pierian maids. Put it w.a.s more glorious 
to afford us a subject-matter, than verses; and yet tliou canst 
not entirely abandon them. For at one time tliou art waging 
war; at another, thou art fitting Ihy words into measure, and 
whiit is a business to others, the same is a sport to thee. 

(Echalia.'\—\cx. 62. Hercules made war on Eurytus, the king of 
(Kchalia, \^honi he Killed, together with his sons. He took and plundered 
the town, and led foie away captive, to gain whom he had undertaken the ' 
expedition. 
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And as Apollo is slow at' neither the lyre, nor the bow, but 
either string comes in contact with his sacred hands; so art 
thou defective in neither the arte of the scholar nor those of 
the Prince; but the Muse is united with Jove in Ihy intellect. 
And inasmuch as she has not removed me from that stream,. 
which the hollowed hoof of the Gorgon steed has formed, 
may she aid me, and may she give me assistance in jjerform- 
ing the rites that arc common to us, and in aj)i)lying my hand 
to the same pursuits; in order that I may, at length, escape 
from the shores too much exposed to the Coralli clad in hiSes, 
and from the cruel Gctm ; and, if my country is shut against 
wretched me, that I may he located in any ])lacc, that is less 
distant from the Ausonian City; from wdiich [ may be able to 
sing thy luiw-born praises, and to relate thy great exploits, with 
the least possible* d(‘lay. 

Implore for one who is almost thy step-father, dear Suillius, 
that this prayer may influence the Divinities of the Iicavens. 


EPISTLE IX.—TO GRiECLXUS. 

The Poet, having hecn informed that Graicinus is Consul elect, laments 
that he is away from Pome, and cannot share in the general joy, or take 
part in the ceremonial ; and such being the case, he bids liis letter per- 
fonu his j»art. lie requests llra‘ciuus to entreat in his behalf tliat he 
may return; and lie says that his joy is increased by the fact that 
Flaccus, the brother of Grweinus, will succeed him in the Consulship, 
whoso good offices he also entreats, lie concludes by enlarging upon 
the miseries of his exile. 

IX aso sendftthec this salui*ition,Grrocinus, from the Eiixine waves, 
from a spot whence it is permitted him, not whence he delights, 
to do so. And nmy tlie Gods grant that, thus sent, it may 
arrive on that morn, which shall be the first to present thee 
with the twice six fasces.’’' And since without me, thou, as 
Consul, wilt approach the Capitol, and I shall not be a portion 
of thy retinue; let my letter act the part of its master, and 
perform the duty of thy friend on the day appointed. Had 1 

Tivice Mix fasces.'] —Vcr. 4, The Consuls were attended by twelve 
Lictors, without whom they never appeared in public. These preceded the 
Consul in a line, one behind another. The one that went last, or nearest 
to the magistrate, was he to whom the requisite commands w'ere giveot 
and he W'a'i called * Proxinus Lictrr.' 
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been bom under better destinies, and had my chariot sped on¬ 
ward with unbroken wheel, my tongue would have performed 
the duty of saluting thee, which now my hand discharges, 
by means of my writing. CJongratulating thee, I would have 
given thee kisses with complimentary wonls j and tliat honour 
would not have less been mine than thy own. On that day 
(1 confess it) I should have been so proud, that hardly any 
house could have contained my pride. And while the body 
of the venerable (Senate attended at thy side, I, of Equestrian 
rank, should have been seen going before** the feet of the 
Consul. And although I could wish ever to be close to 
thee, I should have rejoiced not to have had ^ly place at thy 
side. And I should not have been complaining, even if I had 
been squeezed by the crowd; but it would then have been a 
pleasure to me to be pressed by the populace. I should have 
beheld, in myjoy, howlengtliencd was the train of the proces¬ 
sion, and how dense a crowd occupied the long road. And tliat 
thou mayst the better know how trilling matters influence me, 
I should liavc looked to sec what kind of purple clothed (hee. 
X should also have observed tbc wrought statues on the eiinilc 
chair, and all the sculptured work of the Numidiaii tusk.** 
And when thou shouldst have been escorted to tlie Tarpeian 
heights, until the devoted victim should fall by thy order, the 
great God, wlio dwells iu tlie midst of the temple, should have 
heard me iu secret giving him thanks. I would also have 
offered frankincense, with a mind three or four times more 
bounteous than the charger containing it, overjoyed by the 
honours of thy dignity. Here should I have heen numbered 
among thy friends then present: if only my destinies had 
auspiciously given me permission to be in the City: and tliat 
pleasure which now is conceived by my mind, could then hav(? 
been enjoyed by my eyes. It seemed not thus to the inhabit¬ 
ants of heaven, and perhaps, with justice; for what can it 

Seen going 6e/ore.]—Vcr. 18. In the Consular procession, it was 
customary for the Equestrian order to precede the Senators. It appears 
that it .is from the enjoyment of this right of prccedenoe, that the Poet 
sw's that he should be required, during the time of the procession, to leave 

his place by the side of the Consul. 

Of the Numidian Ver. 28; It has before been observed, 

that the curule chair was made of, or.decorated with, ivory. The greater 
part of the ivory used by the Romans, was most likely to be the produoo 
of Numidia, and other provinces of the north of Africa. 
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avail me to deny tlie cause of my punishment 1 And yet I 
will use my mental powers, which alone are not banished IVom 
the spot, and so will 1 behold thy Consular robe and lliy 
Fasces. They only sliall behold thee, dispensing justice to the 
people, and shall feign to be present in thy places of privacy. 
At one moment, they shall behold thee setting up to auction, 
under the spear, the revenues of a long lustrum, and letting 
out each thing with a scrupulous fidelity ; at aiiotlier time, 
eloquently speaking m the midst of the Senate, discussing 
what the public welfare requires ; at another time, decreeing 
thanks to the Gods above, on account of the Cmsars, ami 
striking the white necks of the choice bulls. 

And would that, when thou sludt have already prayed for 
things of more consequence, thou w^ouldst entreat that tlie 
wrath of the Deity against me he appeased! May, at these 
words, tlie sacred fire shoot upwards from the laden altar, and 
may the pointed llame, in its brilliancy, give a good omen to 
thy prayers. Meanwhile, in so far as 1 may, that I may not 
ever b(‘ jn qucrulons mood, I will celebrate here, too, the fes¬ 
tive day on thy Consulship. Another cause of joy, and one 
that yields not to the first—thy brother shall be thy successor 
in an honour so great. For, as thy rule, Grseciiius, is finished 
on the last day of December, In* commences it on the day of 
Janus; and, such is the aflection between you, you will sbair 
your joys alternately, thou in the Consular dignity of thy 
brother, he in thine. Thus thou wilt have become twice 
(kmsul, and twice Consul, he; and in thy fiimily will be be¬ 
held a twofold honour: which, great though it is, and thmyh 
Ib»me sprung from Mars, beholds no sway more lofty than 
Unit o/‘the supreme C(*nsul; yet the dignity of the giver 
amplifies this honour, and a thing that is given partakes ol‘ 
the majesty of Iiini who confers it. ]\lay it, then, be granted 
thy brother Flaccus, and thyself, to enjoy such marka of the 
good opinion of Augustus at all times. But when you shall 
have leisure, from the care of affairs more connected with vour- 
selves, I entreat.you, add your prayers to mine. And if the 

Thy Consular robe,'] —Ver. 42. Literally, ‘ pr.Tctcxta.' The ‘ toga 
prsetexta' had a broad purjilc hordei. It was worn hy the children of 
both sexes, and by the magistrates of Home, the Municipia, and the 
colonies, and by the priests, and those engaged in the sacred riles. It ia 
Mid to have been first derived from the Etrurians. 
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breeze shall at all swell the sail, loosen the ropes, that my 
bark may take its rleparturc from the Stygian waters. Flaccus 
was lately the governor of these regions, Graecinus; and, 
under liis rule, the savfige banks of the Danube were in safety. 
He kept the Mysian nations in constant peace; he, by his 
sword, alarmed the Getae that trust in the bow. By prompt 
valour ho recovered Trosmis,®® that had been taken, and tinted 
the Danube with barb.orian blood. Inquire of hm, what is the 
aspect of this spot? and lohat are the miseries of a Scythian 
climate? and by how near an enemy I am kept in alarm? 
whether or not the slender arrows are dipt in the venom 
of the serpent? or wdicthcr human lives are not the sad vic¬ 
tims ? wlu'tlier I tell an untrutli, or the hardened ocean freezes 
with the cold, and the ice extends many hundred yards-^ out 
to .sea? Wli(‘n he has told thee these things, inquire of him 
W'hat is said of me, and ask in What manner 1 spend my 
tedious time. I am not hated here, nor, in truth, do I deserve 
to be ; and my disposition has not changed together with my 
fortune. Tliat pence of mind remains, which thou wast wont 
to praise, that fornuT modest demeanour, as usual, on my 
countenance. Thus am I far away, thus am / here, wdiere a 
barbarian enemy causes cruel arms to have more power than 
law.s ; w'liereas no w'oman, man or boy, Grmcinus, for now so 
many years, can have any ground of complaint against me. 
This is the cause, why the people of Tomi wish me well, and 
assist me, since this land can testify in my favour. They 
prefer that I shoidd depart, because they see that I wish it; 
yet, in regard to themselves, tliey wish me to be here. And 
shoiildst thou not believe me; there are decrees in existence 
in which the public records praise me, and make me exempt 
from impost. Although this boasting is not befitting the un- 

® Loosen the ropes.'] —^Ver. 73. The ‘ rudentea ’ were the ropes lised 
to move or iix the masts, sails, or yards of a vessel. 

28 Trosmis.'] —Ver. 79. This was a city of Mysia, which tlic Scythians 
had taken from the Itomans. 

27 Maw/ hundred yards.^ —Ver. 86. ‘ Jiigera multaf literally, many 
jiigera.' The ‘ jngcrnm ’ of the Romans was, as a measure of superficies, 
240 feet in length, and 120 in breadth. It was the common measure of 
road among the Romans. Pliny renders the Greek word irXtBiovt by 
‘ jugerum,' in which case it would be a measure of length of 100 Grecian,, 
or 104 Roman, feet. In the present instance, the word seems to imply a- 
measure of length. 
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■fortunate, the neighbouring towns grant me the same privi¬ 
leges. 

My piety, too, is not unknown; this stranger land sees a 
shrine of Ctesar existing in my house. Togetlicr with him, stand 
his affectionate son, and his wife as his priestess Deities not 
less than him who has lately been consecrated a God. And that 
no part of the family may be w'anting, each of his grandsons 
stands thcre^ tlie one, next to the aide of his grandmother, the 
other, to that of his father. As oft as the day arises from the 
Eastern quarter, so often do I offer suppliant words to these, 
togetlier with frankincense. The whole of the Pontic land, 
attesting my dutifulness, shouldst thou enquire, will say that J 
do not invent this. The Pontic land knows that [ celebrate the 
birth-day of the Dirinity with sports as worthy as I can, in 
this country. And not leas is my duty, in this respect, knowii 
to strangers, if at amj time the extensive Propontis has sent any 
persons to these seas. Thy brother also, under whose govern¬ 
ment were the districts of Pontus on the left, may, perhaps, 
have heard of these things. My fortune is not ef^ual to luy 
heart, and in such duties, though poor, I willingly expend my 
little property. Nor do I, far removed from the City, present 
these things to your eyes ; but I am content with silent acts 
of piety. And yet these things will some d.ay reach the ears 
of Caesar; there is nothing which passes throughout the 
whole world concealed from him. Doubtless tbou knowest of 
this, and beholdest it, Caesar, summoned to the Gods above ! 
since now the earth is exposed to thy eyes. Placed among 
t he stars fixed in the arch of the sky, thou hcarest my prayers, 
wliich I utter witli anxious lips. Pcriiaps, too, those verses 
may arrive thither, W'liieh I have s(‘ut, about thee, new'ly- 
madc an inhabitjint of heaven. I di\ine that, by means of 
these, ihy Divinity will be appeased ; and, not undeservedly, 
dost thou bear tlie benign name of Paiher. 


2^ J/fy 7i'ife as lus priestess.] —Vcr. 107. TTis mraniiig is, that Livia 
venerates the memory of her husband Augnbtiis in no less degree than the 
priest venerates the Deity of whom he is tlic niini'-'cr. 
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ELEGY X.—TO PEDO ALBINOVxiNUS.=» 

He writes to his friend Pedo Albinovanus, the poet, and refers to the 
length of time he has lived among the savage Getac; comparing his 
troubles with those of Ulysses, he says that las own are the greater, 
lie entreats him to preserve his attachment to him in his adversity; 
and to imitate the example of Theseus, whose exxdoits he had made the 
theme of his verse. 

TirE sixth summer is being passed by me, here, on the Cimme¬ 
rian shore, to be spent among the Getac, wrapped in skins. 
And dost thou, toy dearest Albinovanus, compare Hint stones, 
or iron, to my hardships ? The drop hollows out the stone ; 
the ring is worn by use, and the curving ploughshare is rubbed 
away by the pressure of the earth. Will, then, devouring 
Tiim* consume everything except me ? Even death, overcome 
l)y my hardsliips, is tardy in its approach, Ulysses is an in- 
staiiee of a miud extremely patient; he who was tost on the 
fitful ocean during ten years ; but yet he did not endure the 
whole of that term, fuU of the anxieties of his destiny ; there 
were frequeniiy pauses of quietude. Was it a hard thing for 
him, during six years, to embrace tlic beauteous Calypso, and 
to share the ht'd of a Goildess of the Sea? The son of llip- 
potas" ’ entertained him; Ac who gave Am the winds as his gift, 
that a serviceable breeze might bend his impelled sails. It was 
no hardship to listen to the Sirens, damsels that sang so well, and 
the lotus was not bitter to him that tasted it. I would buy the 
potions that cause forgctfidness of one’s comitry, at the price 
of half my life, were they but saleable ; nor coiildst thou ever 
compare the city of the Leestrygon, to the nations which the 
Danube i)asse,s with its winding stream. The Cyclop, too, will 
not surpass Phyaces''^ in cruelty; how large a part of my dread 
is he wont to form! Altliough Scylla is lurking, with fierce 
monsters, downward from her amputated groin j the ships of 

® Pedo Albinovanus .’]—He was an heroic poet of Rome, and is now 
generally supjioscd to have been the author of the Consolation to Livia 
Augusta, on the death of her son Drusus; a poem which was long attributed 
to, Ovid. 

Tfie son of Ilippotas.]r-^^r. 15. ADolus i^as the son of Ilippotas. 
He hospitably entertained Ulysses, and gave him favourable winds for his 
return to his own country. 

Phyaces.] —Vcr. 23. This person appears to have been a savage chief 
of some of the neighbouring Scytliian tribes. 
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the Hcniochi’® do more injury to mariners; and thou canst not 
compare Charybdis ■with the hostile Achaei, although she 
thrice vomits forth the brine that she has tli]’i{?c sucked up. 
Althougli these roam more at large, on the coasts on the right- 
hand side of the Eoxine Secf, still they do not allow tliis side to 
be free from anxiety. Here arc fields without trees, here are 
arrows dipped in venom, here the wdnter makes the sea pass¬ 
able even on foot; so that the traveller, despising the siiip, 
may go 7vilh dry/cetf where* the oar had lately made a path by 
impelling the waves. Those Avho come from your parts, say 
that you hardly belkwc these things. How wretched is he, who 
endures things more dreadful than can be helicAed! Yet, do 
believe me, and 1 Avill not allow thee to remain ignorant of the 
reasons why the cold winter hardens the Snrmalian Sea. The 
Constidlation that bears the form of a wain, and that brings 
extreme cold, is Jiear to us. In these ])arts IJoreas arises; 
he is familiar Avitli these coasts, and he derives liis strength 


from .1 neighbouring region; b\it the South Wind, which 
breatlies warmly from the ojiposito jiole, is far away, and 
conies but seldom and faint, ilesides, licre minu’le tlie rivers 
with the inclosed buxine vSea, and tin; ocean Josc's its poAver, 


from the multitude of streams. 


Hither do the Lveus,’* tlic 


Sagaris, the IVnius, the Hypanis, and the Crat(‘s tloAV oinvards 
to the sea, and the Halys, Ailiirling with many a jiool; and 
the rapid I’arthenius, and the Cynapes, earrying along roeks, 
I’olls on, and the Tyras, that i.s more sluggish than no other 
river. And thou, Thermodon, widl known to the female 


s([uadrons,'** and thou -oo, IMiasis, once sought by the men of 
Greece. The most peli'ieid Hryaspes, too, with the stream of 
the Bory.sthenes, and the Melaiithus silently pacing on his 
quiet w'ay ; the river, tc'O, whicli separates the two lands, Asia 


The HetiiocM,'] —Vrr. 20. These were a race of pirates, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Colcliis, and caused great terror by their devasta¬ 
tions. 'I he Achaians were a people of Scythia, of a similar rapacious and 
lawless character. 

^ The Lycus."] —Vcr. 47. This, and the other rivers here mentioned, 
are streams which, situate in the north of Turkey, the south of Jtussia, 
or in Asia Minor, flow into the sea of Marmora, or the Black Sea. 

3* Tite female squadronsJ^ —Ver. 51. The Amazons are here alluded 
to. They were a warlike race of females, who first dwelt in* Sarmatia, 
near the river Taiiais, but afterwards in, Cajipadocia, near the river Ther¬ 
modon. 
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and the sister of Cadmus,“ and makes his path between tliera 
both; and innumerable others, the greatest among all 
which, the Danube, denies that he yields the imlm to thee, O 
Nilus. Such an abundance of streams, taints tlie waters 
which they increase ; and permit not the sea to retain its 
strength of curretit. Moreover, just like a standing pool, and 
a sluggish swamp, it is of colour hardly azure, and its native 
line is nioditied. Fresh water swims on the surface of the 
deep, and is lighter than the sea water; vdiich derives its 
peculiar weight from the admixture of salt. 

fc>liould any one inquire why these things are told to Pedo, 
ahd what is the use of mentioning them in measured numbers; 
I will tell them, I have worn away the time and I have be¬ 
guiled my caves ; this ad\ajjtage has the present hour brought 
10 me. While I have been writing these things, I was far re¬ 
moved from my usual sorrows; and I was not sensible that I 
was in the midst of the Gcta;. But thou, 1 doubt not, when in 
lliy verse thon art praising 'J’liescus,'"’ dost defend the reputa¬ 
tion of thy subject, and thou dost imitate the hero of whom 
thou art singing. lie certainly forbids fricndsliip to be the 
wjiiter upon times of prosperity. Although he is an hero, 
luighfy in his exploits, ami is celebrated by thee, in language 
ill which he ought to he sung, yet in him tliere is something 
worthy to be imitated by us, and any one can be a Theseus 
ill attaelimciit. Foes have not to he subdued by thee, with 
the sAvord and with the club, by reason of whom the Isthmus 
of Coriatyim liardly passable by any one; but adeetiou 
must be shewn, not a dilliciilt matter to him who is willing. 
What labour is it not to have violated sincere attachment. 
Thou must not suppose that these things have been said with 
complaining tongue to thee, who remainest throughout con¬ 
stant to thy friend. 

^ The bister of CWmrw.]—Ver. 55. Europa, who gave name to Europe, 
which is liere signified. 

Art praising 'Theseus.'] —Vcr. 71. Pedo Albinovanus wrote a poem, 
of which Theseus w as the hero. 

'i'hc Isthmus of Corinth.'] —^Ver. 80. This spot’ was rendered almost 
impassable by the atrocities perpetrated by Sinnis, or Scyron, a robber of 
that vicinity. Theseus slew lilm, and hung him on a pine tree. 
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EPISTLE XI.—TO GALLIC. 

Having been informed by Gallio of the death of his wife, he apologizes 
for not having before named her in his writings, in return for the grief 
whicli lie manifested on his banishment from home. lie states his own 
sorrow on Iiearing of the death of the w'ifc of Gallio, but he says that 
he will not presume to offer him consolation, as he is already acquainted 
■with all the precepts of the learned on the subject of resignation, and 
lie trusts, that by this time, his grief has subsided. He also thiiihs it 
possible that, by the time his letter .'urives, Gallio may have married again. 

Gallic) ! the fault will be hardly excusable by me, that thou 
hast not received praise in my verse ; for thou, too, (as I re¬ 
member), with thy tears didst foment my wounds, that were 
made by the celestial spear; and, would that, afflicted by the 
loss of thy friend thus snatched away, thou iiadst felt no 
reason bcsiilcs, why tliou shouldst grieve! It pleased not thus 
the Gods, acIio, in their cruelty did not tliiiik it wrong to 
deprive thee of thy chaste wife. For a letter lately came to me, 
the messenger of woe;, and tliy loss was read of by me with 
tears. Eut 1 would not dare, in my folly, to console so wise a 
mmi, and repeat to thee the well-known sayings of the learned; 
I suppose, too, that thy grief has tcrminat(?d by this, through 
the very length of time, if not on principle. While thy letter 
w.as arriving, while inine, returning, is passing over so many 
seas and lands, a ivhote year passes away. To oiler consola¬ 
tion, is tlie duty of a certain space of time j so long as grief is 
in full career, and while the afflicted seeks relief; but, when 
length of time has lulled the wounds of the mind, he who un¬ 
seasonably fpments them, renews them. 

Besides, (and may this omen he a true one for thee!) thou 
mayst by this time be iiM]>py in a new marriage. 


EPISTLE XiL—TO TUTICANUS. 

He first tells Tuticanus the reason why he has not hitherto mentioned his 
name in his writings. He then refers to the intimate friendship that 
has existed between them from their childhood: and he concludes, by 
entreating him to use his influence with Tiberius Caesar in his favour. 

It is caused by the nature of thy name,’'^ that thou art not 

^ The nature of thy name. —Ver. 2. He says that the quantities of the 
feet in the name of Tuticanus had rendered it impossible for him, with due 
regard to poetical rules, to name him either in Hexameter or Pentameter 
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named, my friend, in my hooka. But I would deem no 
one worthy of honour sooner than tliat; if only my verses 
are any honour. The law of poetical measure, and the 
iiaturc of the name, imiiedc this act of duty ; and there is no 
way for thee to take a place in my numbers. For I am 
asliamed so to distribute thy name into two lines,'^*' that the 
first one may end, and the second, begin with it. I should 
be ashamed, too, if, in the part of ihe tvorj, where a stress 
is laid on the syllable, I should pronounce ///// lanne short, 
and call thee Tuiieiinus? and thou canst not Ix' introduced 
in a lino und(‘r tin* form of Tiiticanus; so that the lirst 
syllable be made short out of a long ou(‘. Or, sappme the 
spHahJa is made' long, ’which is now pronounced short; and 
ihc second sr/fl./ljfc is long with an extended pause. If, by 
these blcniislies 1 should dare to spoil thy name, [ should 
be laughed at, ;iii<l 1 sliould deservedly bo denied to be tlie 
possessor of judgment. Tliis was tlie cause of my deferring 
tliis tribute, ’wiiich my resources shall ifotv ])ay ’with the ad¬ 
dition of interest. A)id under an indication of some sort, 
I will eelehrate tliee; I wdll send thee »?y vers<‘s, oJi thou 
that waat known when almost a hoy to me when almost 
a bov ffs tre/f; and tbfit bast been beloved bv me not less 
tliaii as a brolluT by a brother through a series of ycai*s, 
as long; as we both of us have lived. Tluju wuist uiv kind 
adviser, thou wast my guardian and my companion, while 
J guided the reins but newly assumed with inexperienced 
liand. Often, under thy criticism, have 1 corrected my 
works; often, hv inv recommendation, was an alteration 
made by thee ; when the Pierian maid instructed thee to write 
the Plifcacian poem,”' ’W'orthy of even IMseouian paper. This 

even course, this unison, comuieiiced in early youth, continued 

■ 

To (listrihiite thy name into two Ivies.'] —Vcr. 7. He jnp.an.s to say 
that the only way in which his name can possibly he introiluccd is hy using 
the first two syllables for the linal spondee of the llcxaTiicter, and rom- 
incncing the l^'ntainctcr with the two remaining syllables; but that ho 
would be ashamed to adopt tliat expedient; thereby ini])lying the limp¬ 
ing. and mutilated nature of the lines, 'which w'ould infallibly result from 
such a step. 

Phwacian poem.] —Ver. 27. This appears to have been a poem which 
Tuticaims had composed cither in praise of Aloitious, the king of thr 
rhxaciaus, or descriptive of the wanderings of Ulysses, os recounted by him 
to Alcinoiis, by whom he was hospitably entertained. He compliments 
Tuiicanus on his w'ork, in saying that it was worthy of the paper of Homer. 

II K 
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unimpaired until onr hair was grey. And if these things 
move thee not, I could believe that thy breast is of hard iron, 
or enclosed in infrangible adamant. 

But, first, may war and frosts, which two evils Pontus so 
hateful to me possesses, cease from off tliis land, and may 
Boreas become warm, and the South wind intensely cold, and 
may my lot become more endurable; before thy feelings are 
liai'dened against tby ruined companion. May this burden not 
be added to my woes ; and it is not added. Only do thou, by 
the Gods of heaven, of whom he is the most nnwavering, under 
whose rule tliy honours l»ave continually increased, cilect by 
defending me, an C-vile, with constant attachment, that the de¬ 
sired breeze desert not nivbark. Dost thou ask, what I w'ould 
recommend'? May 1 di<', if 1 am not almost unable to say ; if 
only, the person who is dc'ad can die mjain. 1 neither know 
W’liat to (b), nor what to wisli, or not to W'ish ; and my own in¬ 
terests are not Avell ascci’tained hy me. Believe me, prudence 
is the first thing to forsake the distressed, and common sense 
and jiulgiiK-nt take flight together with prosporily. Do thou 
thyself, 1 pray, consider in wliat respect 1 can l)e assisted, and 
through w'hat chaunel thou caiist iiiake a passage to the atla 'm- 
meat of desires. 


EPISTLE XIH.—TO CAIIUS. 

He iclls Caru*!, the Pra’ceptor of the Ciesars, that lie will at once perceive, 
from tlic e(tloiir of the ]>n|/cr anfl the struetim; of llic verse, from wlioni 
thi'. letter eomos. lie inlorms him that he lia*! oomposicd, in the (Jetic 
tongue, a letter in praise of Atiu;usttis, l.ivia, and her children. He 
cntK'ats him.liy their anca ut. friendship, as he is now in the sixth year 
of his exile, to procure his i -.iuoval to some other place. 

0 TiroTJ, not to be iiumhercd aipong my w'avcring acquaint¬ 
ances, hail thou xvho ar<^ called Cai’us, a thing which thou 
really }»rt.‘^ The colour w/iicA this letter bears and the com¬ 
position of my verse, can be at once a sign to thee from w'hat 
quarter thou receivest this salutation ; not that mij composition 

^ A thing which thou really art.l — ^Ver. 2. ‘Carua' signifies ‘dear.* 
It being the name of his correspondent, he tells lam that he is not only 
Cnrus in name, hut in reality. 

^ The colour which this letter bears."] —Ver. 3. The fact of it being 
worn and thumbed, showing that it has come from a distance. 
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is vonderful, but neither is it, assuredly, common-place; but, 
of whatever nature it is, it is evident that it is mine. Thou, 
too, thyself, though thou shouldst tear off the superscription 
from tbe top of tlic paper,I still seem able to pronounce 
what is tliy comj)osition. Placed among ever so many works, 
thou art recognized, and thou w'ilt be found, through indica¬ 
tions w'liieli have been remai'ked. 

The strength which we know to be worthy of Hercules, and 
equal to fke mir/Iit ©/“him of wbom^* thou art singing, betrays 
its author; my jMusc, too, betrayed by licr peculiar qualities, 
may porliajis be remarkable through her own blemishes. As 
much di<l liis ugly shape hinder Thersites from lying concealed, 
as IVircus*' was conspicuous for his beauteous one; and it will 
not be )’ig]it for thee to be surprised, if the verses arc faulty, 
wliicli I, now' become almost a Getie poet, compose. 

All I T am asliamed lo ow/i if; I have composed a work in 
the Getie language, and barharian words have been £in*aiiged 
into my measuri's. I have given satisfaction, too; congratulate 
me I 1 liave begun to liave tlic reputation of a poet among the 
savage Geta;. Dost tlioii enquire wdiat was my subjeet ? 1 have 
snug the praises of (hesar. My new attempt was aided by the 
inspiration of the Divinity; for I have shewn that the body of 
our lather Augustus was mortal; that his spirit has departed to 
th(' let boreal abodes; that he who, by compulsion, "’ has assumed 
tile rein^ of empire, often refused bi/him, is equal to his fatlicr; 
that thou, liivia, art the Vesta of chaste matrons ; and that it 
is a matti-r of doubt whether thou art more W'orlliy of thy son, 
or of tliy Iiushand; that there arc tw'o youths, the tirin sup¬ 
ports of their father, w'lio have given sure indications of their 

Z'/ffi tnp of the paper,"] —Vcr. 7. ‘ Frons chartsc' \yill, perhaps, either 
mean tJic lop of the paper in a book composed of a scroll, or tlic first page 
in one romposed of diticrent leavffe, like our books; the ‘ titiihis’ would be 
tiie superseriplion and address, stating by whom written, and to whom sent. 

3Jim (f u-hoiH.] —^Vcr. 12. llorcules, wlio was the hero of Ids poem. 

^ —Ver. 16. He was the son of Charops and Aglaia, and a 

native of the island of Syme. Homer says that he was the most beauteous 
of men. 

ify compulsion.]-^\cr. 27. Tliis refers to the pretended difficulty 
wliich Tiberius made, on being requested by the Senate to assume the reins 
of govcinment; an offer which, for some time, to suit his purposes, hs 
pretended to refuse to accept. 


n n 2 
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disposition. When I read through these verses, written not 
in the song of my country, and the last page came to my 
hands, all moved both their heads and tlieir full quivers, and 
there was a prolonged applause in the mouths of the Getm ; 
and one said, “ Since thou writest tliesc things about Ciesar, 
tliou oughtst to be restored by the command of Ca*sar.” 

lie, indeed, said so; but now, Carus, the sixth winter bcliolds 
me removed under the snowy pole. 

My verses avail me not; once did my verses injure me, and 
they were the first cause of so wretched a banisliment; but do 
tliou, by tlie common ties of our sacied ])ursuits, by the name 
of friendship not despised liy thee, uht me; then may fjcv- 
Tuanieus afford a subject-matter for the scope of tliy genius, the 
foe being captive in hatian chains. i\Iay tlie youths prosper, 
tlie common anxiety of tlie Gods, whom, it is thy great liouour 
to have had enlrusted to thee to educate ; do tliou give all tlie 
influence tliat thou caiistto iny preservation, wliieli will not be 
achieved, except by a change of my place of eAle. 


EPISTLE XIV.—TO TUTICAXUS. 

IIh writes to Tiitic.in«is, wlioin lie had liffon; aihlrc.s'.eil, and says that fic 
would prefer any jilaec of e\ile to Tonii. U(* savh, lhat tlio people* of 
tnat plaee ought not to be angry at his eensun*'., as tbeyai'o not dircetcil 
against tliciu, but the plaee only. On the eomrary, lie ailmits tliat he lias 
irnariably received the greatest kindness from them. 

Tirr.HE Ihies are sent t»» thee, wdiom I lately eomplained of as 
not having a name suited to my measure. 

In them, thou wilt iiiul nothing to give thee pleasure, ex¬ 
cept that I am still pretty well; even liealth is hateful to me, 
and my mo.st earnest wish is, for|poth, to depart some way or 
other from tliesi* region'^. I have no anxiety hut to leave 
this I.n’jd; for any one will be more pleasing than this which I 
behold. Send my sails into the rnhlst of tlie Syrtes, into the 
midst of Chaiyhdis, so that 1 may depart from my present lo¬ 
cality. Styx, even, if there is such a thing, w'Ul be a good 
exchange for the Danube; and if there is anything besides 
that the world contains lower than Styx. 

Tlie tilled field less dreads weeds, the swallow less dreads 
the winter, than Naso does the places adjacent to the Getse, 
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the "Worshippers of !Mars. Tlie people of Tomi are angry with 
me, on aeeonnt of such expressions, and the public displeasure 
has been excited bv niv lines. Shall I, then, never cease to 
receive injury through my verses, and shall I be everlastingly 
punished by an imprudent disposition? Why do I delay 
cutting oil’ iny fingers, that I may not write 1 .and why, in my 
madness, do 1 still adhere to tlie weapons which have been my 
ruin ? i\gain T turn to tlie wonted roeks, and to tliosc waves, 
in wliich my shipwrecked bark was dashed. But, I have done 
nothing; it is no fault of mine, ye people of Tomi, whom I 
esteem, altliough T utterly hate your place. 

Let any one examine the records of my labours; my letters 
liave made no eonijilaiuts about you. I complain of the cold, 
and of incursions to be dreaded on every side, and that the 
forlitications arc shaken liy the eiumiy. I have uttered charges, 
most truthful, against the locality, not against the people : 
even you yourselves often condemn your own soil. 

Tlic jIMusc of llcfiind, the old man tliat was devoted to agri¬ 
culture, dared to sliow us why his own Asera should always be 
shunned. But he who wrote was horn in that land; and yet 
Ascra was not i-xasperated against her oavu poet. Who loved 
his country better than the sagacious Ulysses? And yet, by 
his showing, the ruggedness of the place lias hecome known. 
Scepsius did not attack places, hut manners, in his bitter 
remarks, and Koine //e/wV/’was accused. And yet she bore 
these false charges with equanimity, ami an abusive tongue 
was no injury to its owner. But an unskilful interpreter excites 
tliewratliof the people against me, and calls on luy lines to 
answrr a fresh chai-ge. Would that I were as fortunate, as I am 
pure in my heart. No man is yet in existence that has been 
"Wounded by my tongue. Besides, had 1 been blacker even than 
Tllyrian pitch, the friendly multitude should not have been 
slandered by me. MV exile,*kindly entertained by you, people 
oT Tomi, shows that men of such gentle manners arc Greeks. 
The Pcligui, my people, and Sidmo, my native plai‘c, could 
not have been more all’cctionatc fo me, in my misfortune. That 
honour was lately conferred by you on me, wliieh you would 
scarcely grant to any one flourishing and prosperous. As yet, 

Scepsitts.1 —Ver. 38. It is not known wliethcr tin’s person was a 
poet or a philosopher, avIio was thus allowed with impunity to attack the 
manners of the Koiuan people. 
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I am the only one that is exempt from impost in your country; 
except those who have these privileges by law. My temples have 
been wreathed with a sacred garland, which the public favour 
bestowed on me, reluctant to accept it. As pleosing, therc'fore, 
as the land of Delos was to Latona, which alone alforded her 
a ])lace of safety, in her wanderings ; so dear to me is Tomi j 
which, in its hospitability, remains faithful up to the present 
moment to me banished from my country. Oh! that the 
Gods would only grant, that it might Awt afford a hope of tran¬ 
quil peace, and that it could be further off from tne freezing 
pole. 


EPISTLE XV.—TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

Ills tells liim Hint he is indebted to him for every thinj!: hot Ids life, which 
lie owes to Ciesar. lie begs him to ask of the Emperor, whom he so 
much respects, another place of exile exposed to fewer hardships. He 
eAcii'^t's himself for bo often making the same request; hnt lie sajs, that 
Ids longing knows no hounds. 

If there is still any one in existence not unforgctl'iil of me, or 
\vho enquires what I, Naso, sent afar, am doing; let him know 
that I owe my life to the Cmsars, my safety to Sextus Pom- 
peivs. After the Gods above, he sludl be the first in my 
esteem. For, thougli I should embrace lOll the season of my 
wretched life, no one part of it is without his kind nesses. 
Tliesc are as many in number as the crimson gi’aius under the 
tliinriud of the pomegranatet that blush in the beds of a fertile 
garden; as the ears of standing corn tliat Afrii-a, tlie grapes 
that the land of Tmoluri,*** the olives that Sicyoii, the lioney- 
coml) that llybla produces. I confess it; you may attest it; 
sign it, ye Quirites. There is no need for the autliority of the 
laws; I mysclt’ say m. Put too, but a trilling matter, 
among thy patrimonial possessions; let me be a part, howr 
ever small, of thy property. As much as Trinacria is thine, 

^ Tmolu9.']-—Yer. 9. This was a mountain of Lydia, famed among 
the ancients for the execllcuce of its wine and saffi on. 

Trinacria is thine.'] —Ver. 15. It is supposed that Sicily was under 
the especial protection and guardianship of Sextu^, and that he was en¬ 
trusted by Augustus or Tiberius with the command in Macedonia, or in 
one of its principal towns. 
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and Macedonia^ the land that was ruled over by Philip; os 
much as thy house, that adjoins the Forum of Augustus ; as 
much as thy Campania, tliy country domain, is pleasing to the 
eyes of its owner, and the rest whicli thou posscsscst, Sextus, 
either as left to thee or bought ; so much am I thy jprojjerf// ; 
by reason of wdiich melancholy gift thou canst not say that 
thou posscsscst nothing in Ponius. And, oh ! that thou didst 
not, and tliat a more genial soil were granted me; and, that 
thou woiddst hold thy property on a preferable spot! And 
since it rests with the Gods, attempt to soothe the Divinities, 
wliom thou worsliippest with unceasing Teneration : foi', it is 
liard to discover, w'hetlier tliou art more a proof of my mistake, 
or its consolation. And I do not entreat tliee in uncertainty : 
hut often, the speed of the llowing water, as w'e go along with 
the stream, is increased ])y rowing. I am asbamed, and 1 dread 
to ]»e always making the same entreaties, lest a justified tedium 
should take possession of thy feelings. But wliai shall I ilo ?^ 
Desire is a thing tliat know s no Ijounds. Pardon, kind friend, 
my failing. Often, when I w'ish to write something else, t 
glide into that subject: ray very letters of themselves ask for 
another place of exite. 

But W'hetlier tliy favour is to have eifeet, or whether cruel 
Destiny bids me die under the freezing pole ; I shall ever recall 
to mind thy unforgotteii services ; and my country shall hear 
that I am thine. Each other country besides, that is situate 
under this sky, shall hear of it, if only my song travels beyond 
the savage Getae ; and shall know that thou wast the cause and 
the guardian of my safety, and that I am thine, less only the 
coin and the balance.'*"* 


EPISTLE XVI.—TO IIIS ENEMY. 

He tells bis calumniator, that he ought not to revile him, .is he ought now 
to be looked upon as dead ; and that envy attacks only the li\ing, but 
does not nifilcst llio dead: he then enumerates a inultitiidc of x^octs, 
whom lie may assail with as much justice as himself. 

Thou envious man, why dost thou pull to pieces the verses of 

g aso, who is no more ? Death is not wont to injure genius. 

reater fame, too, arises when we are no more; and I had 
reputation even when I w'as numbered with the living. When 

•19* And the 'balance.'\ —Ver. 42. These were formally used on the sale 
of slaves. 
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Marsiis'^*’ was existing, and llabirius,®^ with liis nervous lan¬ 
guage, and Maeer, tlie bard of Ilium, and Pedo the poet of the 
stars, and (\arus, who, by his Hercules, would have olTendc'd 
Juno, had ho not now been the son-in-law of Jiiiio;, and 
Seven IS, who gave a regal poem to Latium, and either 
Vi iseus,-'* with their elegant poems on Nnraa. And thou, Mon- 
tanns,'* Avho exeellest either in uncipial or equal measures, 
ami who liast a eelehrity in two kinds of verso. Sabinus, too, 
who baih*'" Tlysscs, the wandiTor for ten years over the raging 
seas, ^u•iu• an answer to Penelope ; ami who Ic'ft his Tnezene 
and his ^\o^•k n])on the Days unjinislied, hy reason of his pre¬ 
mature death. Lavgus,'’'’ too, who is called by the epithet be¬ 
longing to liis genius, he who brought the IMirvgiaii sage to 
the Gallle plains. Carnherimis as well, who sings of Troy sub¬ 
dued by Ilerenles; tlie l^truriaii’’ also, who derives liis reputa- 


Jl-Zf/rsKf.]—ViT. .■) Doiuitiiis Marsus was a Romaii i»oct, tl:c con- 
Memporary of 0\i(l and Horace. Only live lines of Ins •^^orks jirc extant 
four of tl’CM' forni ])art of an elegy on the death of Tilndliih. 

Jiahirius.] —Ver. r>. Cains Kabiriiii: was a lloinan lOpic port, \\hosa 
>\ritiiig!» were fnll of spirit and energy, on wliieli account 0\id calls him 
‘inagiii oris.’ liis ^\orks linve perished. 

A’trtVMS.']—Ver. 9. Cassius Severus Mas a Roman poet of considor- 
ahlo ineril, who wrote several trag<«lies, to which reference is here made. 
Ho also wrote, some epigrams and elegies. His works ha\e not conic dowa 
to oiir time.' 


Either Pri,seu.v.'j —Vcr. 10. These were two Roman poets of the 
name, of I’riscus; cacii of whom wrote a poem, of which Nnma J’onipilius 
W'as tlie hero. 

Jloi/tams.] —Ver. 11. Julius Montanns was a Roman ]iopt, who 
was patroni/.eil hy the Emperor Tihciins. He conipo-jcd lioih in Heroic 
and in J'degiae measure, to '■..Inch Ovid here refers, as the uiicipial and 
ecjiinl measures. 

RViofeade."]—Ver. 1.1. A n'us Sahinns, tlic Roman poet, composed an 
Epistle, supposed to be written by Ulysses, in answer to that of Pcnelopi’, 
which is the first Epistle in Ovid’s Jleroidos; to Ibis fact reference is licre 
made. It is not know n whether the work mentioned here, under the name 
of Tr.T/.cnc, refers to a poem (:oi..]iosed hy him in praise of some female oi 
tliat name, or to some tragedy or diilactic work rchitive to Travenc, in 
Argolis, of which place Pitthens, the grandfather of Theseus, was king. 

Zarffus.] —Vcr. IT. Tliis poet, who is here said to have been so 
called from his fruitful genius, composed a poem dcuTiptivc of the settle¬ 
ment of Antenor the Trojan at Pata\ium, now Padua, in the north of 
It.aly; which was fonnerly Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Etrunan.] —Ver. 20. It is not known to whom reference is 
here made; or whether the poet gained his fame hy singing the praises of 
his mistress Phillis, or those of Phillis the daughter of Lycurgiis, king of 
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tioii from liis Phyllis. The poet, too,“ of the sail-covered sea,, 
for whom you might suppose that the azure Deities had com¬ 
posed his verses. He, too, vvho sang the Libyan armies and 
tlie liomaii battles; and Marcus, skilled in every kind of com¬ 
position ; and the Trinacrian, author of his song on Perseus, 
and Ijupus, '*^ tlic author of the return home of the descendant 
of Taufjilus, and of the daughter of Tyndarus. TuticanuSj too, 
who translated the JMmonian sortg ofAlchious the Phamician, and 
together with him, thou too, Ilufus, the performer on the Pin¬ 


daric lyre. The -Muse, too, that is supported on the tragic bus¬ 
kins of Turraniiis ; and thy Muse, ^Melissus,'"’*' sportive with the 
sock of eomedv. While Yarns''^ and Gracchi is"' were describinff 

« O 

tlie fierce boaslings of their Tyrants, Proculus was following 
file wanton jiatli of Callimachus. There W'as Tityrus,''’'’too, 
wdio was fc(‘ding Ins shvp on his paternal pastures, and Gra- 


t ills' ' was giving ])roper WTapoiis to the hunter.’ Pontaiius 
sang of the Naiads, heloved by the Satyrs, auA Capella in¬ 


cluded his words in uneipial measures. And thoiigli there WTre 


otUiTs, the names of all of wliom ’tw'ould take a long time to 


Tliracf, will) succooflcil her failior in that kingdom. Some would read 
‘FiisfU'^,' iiislcad of ‘Tiisrns.’ Uf t'amcrimis, nolliiiigwlialover is known. 

•’’’ V'/if pact, — \<'r. 21. lie alludes lo Publius TiTcidius Varro 
Alt.'iciuus, a Houiiiu saliiical pod. He Irauslatcdtlu'Argoriaulicsof Apol- 
iouius HliodiiLs into Latiu vi'iso, to which rcfcrouco is licre made. 


Lupus.'] —Vcr. 20. Nothing is known of this poet, or of cither of 
the three tlial arc referri'd to immediately before him. 

Mehsuus.] —Vcr. 30. Cains Ciluius Mclissus was the frecdnian of 
Mieccna^, and was the author of several comedies and mimes, and of a 


hook of jests. Of Kufiis and Turranius. no particulars are known. 

1 «rw.v.]—Vcr. .’>1. Quinlilius Varins, or Varus, was a native of 
Cremona, and was of Equestrian rank. He is mentioned hy Horace ami 
Virgil, and was one of tlie persons to whom the Emperor Augustus en¬ 
trusted the rcvisal of the yEncid, prior to its pnhlication. 

' - Gracchus.] —Vcr. .31. He was a Itoman poet, who wrote a tragedy 
on tlie subject of Thyestes, the same which \ arns had chosen. Ovid 
.'illndcs to the taunts which the poets put into the mouth of Thyestes 


against Atrens. 

w TUy 7 'UH.] —Vcr. 33. Under this name he alludes to Virgil; who 
introduces Tityi u.s as one of the characters in liis first Eclogue. It is gene- 
rafty supposed that the poet intended, under that character, to depict liis 
owi* fortunes, and the fa\oiir he had experienced at the hands of Augustus. 


Of Proculus, nothing is known. 

Vcr. 31. Cratius was a Roman poet, whose poem oa 
hunting, called ‘ Cyiucgcticon,’ has come down to our time. 
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recount, whose verses the public possesses ; and there were 
oiher young men, whom I have no right to mention hy name, 
as their labours are as yet unpublished ; still I could not ven¬ 
ture, Cotta,®^ to pass thee in silence in the throng. 

Thou light of the Pierian maids, thou guardian of the bar; 
to wdiom the highest nobility of the blood on both sides has 
given the Cottm as the maternal, the Messalsc as tin* paternal 
ancestors. If I may be allowed to say so, my Muse was one 
of illustrious name, and was one that was read vceti amid 
authors so great. Therefore, Envy, cease to defame one re¬ 
moved from his country, and do not, inhuman man, scatter my 
ashes. I have lost every thing. Life alone is left, that it may 
ailbrd matter for my W'oes ami the pow'cr of feeling them. 
Of what use is it to i)iunge the sw'ord into the lifeless limbs ? 
liV this time, a fresh wound can lind no place unhurt in mo for 
its injticiion. 


'■'5 CoUa.'] —Vor. 41, To this poet, the secon<I Ei»is.llo in the tliird 
ihiok of the Pontic ilpihtles is addroissed. Of Fontanns, and t’apeilahere 
referred to, no further inforiuatiou has come down to us. 


E1*D OF TUB POISTTIC EPISTLES. 
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INVECTIVE AGAINST TUB IBIS. 


It is not Known a;;ainst whom this shocKiiig poem, whicli coint)incs a 
cliapter of horrors with a vocahiilary of abuse, was writlcii. It is, liow- 
cver, generally bn]iposo(l that Cuius J uliiis llygiuus, a grammarian of 
Ale\au(lria, and the ireedrnan of Augustus, an author who has left a 
work on the ancient Jlythology, is the person alluded to. Whoever it 
may have, bcea, it appears that he had been a friend of Ovid, and that, 
in his banishment, he had calumniated both the Poet and his wife, ami 
had tried to enrich himself by the confiscation of the property of the exile. 
The I’oct makes allusion 1.o these several facts; and says, that he will 
follow the, examide of Calliniaelms, tlic Greek poet, who attacked Apol¬ 
lonius Khodi ns, another poet, under the hetitious title of Ibis: which 
was Ihe name of a binl of Egjjd, of SUhy habits, supposed to live 
upon scorjiions and venomous serpents. The country of ilic person at¬ 
tached, or, at least, its vicinity, seems to be d<;notcd by bis allusion to 
Lvliia, as being the country of bis enemy, and the mlaptalion of tiic 
Ibis, as the object of censure; all hough Suetonius says, that. Ihgiiius 
was really a Spaniard, though thought by some to liavtj been aiiati\c of 
Alexandria. Some say, that Corvinus, others that Cornificins, was 
the naipc of the unfortunate object of Ovid's vituperation. The former 
however, is the more general belief among the learned.* 

Ur to this time, twice five lustra having now been pas.sc(l by 
me, every verse of my Muse has been inofFensive, and not a 
sinffle letter of Naso’s exists, out of so manv thousands tliat 
have been written, that can be read as injurious. My books, 
too, have hurt no one but myself; >vhcn the life of the autlior 
was lost through his Art of Love. One man (and that very 
circumstance is a great reproach) does not permit my creilit 
for inoffeusiveness to he lasting. Whoever he is (for I will 
still, in some measure, be silent on his name) he forces my 

c 

* As a full reference to each of the allusions to be found in this poem 
would suffice to fill a small volume, and as a considerable proportion of 
them have been already explained in the Notes to the former part of this 
work, some of the more obscure passages only will be selected for elucida¬ 
tion ill the notes. 
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unused Lands to take up weapons. Tic does not allow me, 
removed afar to the cold rising of the North w ind, to lie con¬ 
cealed in niy place of exile. In his cruelty, he torments the 
w'oimds that seek for rest, and he handies mv name about the ' 
whole of the roriim. Nor does he allow her, -who is bound to 
me by the lasting tic of marriage, to lament the death of her 
w'retched husband. While I am clinging to the shattered 
remains of my vessel, he strives to seize the planks of my 
shipwreck, lie, too, w'ho ought to extinguish the sudden 
conllagration, like a plunderer, snatches his booty from the 
mhlst of the lire. Tie strives that subsistence may be w'aut- 
ing to my exiled old age ; alas! how much more worthy 
v/as he himself of my misfortunes! The Gods deemed other¬ 
wise ; of whom lie is by far the greatest to me, wdio willed 
not my w'anderings to be destitute. To liim, then, whenever 
I shall he allowcil, 1 shall always return deserved thanks for a 
dis])osition so merciful. Pontus sliall licar of these things ; 
peiiia[)s the same D'n'lnllij may cause a nearer country to 
testify them for me. Put I will he descrvedlv an enemy to 
thee, liow'ever wretched, wiio hast, cruel man, trod upon me 
wiiou lying jirostrate. Water shall sooner cease to be the an¬ 
tagonist of tire, and the light of the Sun shall be joined with 
the Moon; the same portion of the heavens shall send forth 
the West winds and those of tin* East; and the warm South 
wind shall blow from the cold North polo ; a fresh-horn con¬ 
cord, too, shall arise between the smoke of ihc mhrs of Kico¬ 
des and Pufi/iitceSy the brotliers, which the old enmity sepa¬ 
rated eren on the lighted funeral pde ; Spring, to(>, shall mingle 
with Autumn, and Summer with Midwinter; and the M'esl 
and the East shall be the same spot, before, having laid aside 
the arras which I have assumed, there shall be the friendsliip, 
tiiou w'retcii, between me and th<*e which thou liast broken 
by thy crimes : before t’ is resentment can ever cease in length 
of tim«^, or time and season can moderate my hatred. TJierc 
will be that peace between us, so long a.s my life shall last, 
which there is wont to be between the wolves and the weak 
sheep. I, indeed, wdl commence tlie first warfare in the verse 
with which I have begun, although wars are not wont to he 
waged in this measure. And, as the lance of the light-armed 
soldier, not yet heated for the combat^ is first aimed at the 
ground strewed with the yellow sand; so will I not at first 
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aim at thee witli the sliarp steel; nor shall my speai at once 
strike at thy hated head, nritlier will I mention tliy name, or 
tliy actions in this hook; and I will suffer thee, for a little 
time, to conceal who thou art. Afterwards, shouldst thou per- 
.sist, tht‘ l)old lambic measure shall provide me with w’eapons 
a<jainst. thee, steeped in the blood of Lycainhes.^ 

At present, 1 curse thee and thine, in the same manner in 
w'liicli Calliiuav/tnSy tlic son of Battus, curses his enemy, the 
J bis. And as lie iheSy I will involve my lines in dark fables, 
allhon^h I am not accustomed to practise tliis kind of coni- 
jtoaition. Ihnulatln^ liis obscurities in his Ibis, 1 slndl bo 
pronounced forgetful of my taste and of my skill. And as I 
do not disclose to inquirers, for tbc present who thou art, do 
tiioii as well, in the meantime take the name of ll)is. As my 
lines will eoiitain some obscurity, so be the wliole tenor of 
tliy life overeast. I will cause some one to read these lines 
to thee on tliv birlli-dav, and on the Calends of Janiis, with no 
dceeiving lips. 

Ye Cods of the sea and of the land, and yc who, together 
witli Jo\c, possess realms .stiJ! better tlian these between the 
op])osite poles, 1 pray all of you to turn liitber yonr attention, 
and to allow dix' weight to attend mv wislies. And do tliou, 
lilartli, and thou Oeean with thy wa\es, and thou ^Ether on 
high, reeeive my prayers; ye stars too, and thou form of the 
Sun, surrounded w ith rays; tlioii ]Moon too, wlm never sliiiicst 
with th(' same aspect witli which thou didst Hu‘ daij before; 
tliou Night too, aw'ful in the appearance of thy shades: and 
}e l)rs/inle.\' as ivalf, who spin your appointed task w'ith 
three-fold lingt'rs; and thou, Lethey river of the w'ater that 
sanctions no false oath, that rollcst through the vallies of hell 
with terrific roar j and you Furies^ who they say, are seated be¬ 
fore the dark doors of the dungeon, with your Jocks wrcatlied 
with twisted vipers ; and you, too, the commonalty of the Di¬ 
vinities, ye Fauns, and Satyrs, and Lares, and Streams, and 
Nymphs, and tliou race of Demigods. And lastly, all ye Gods 
both old and yoniig,from ancient Chaos dow'ii to our time, assist, 
VhilG imprecatory verses are being repeated against this per- 

^ The hlood of Lycambes.’] —Ver. 54. Lycambes liaving promised 
ills (lauglUcr, Ncubule, to tlie poet Archilocbus, liroke bis word; on which 
(.he poel inveighed so bitterly in his verse against the father and the 
daughter that they both hanged themselves 
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fulious head, and anger and resentment are performing their 
part; favour my desires all of you, each in his order, and let 
no fraction of my wishes be unrealized. Let the things tliat I 
pray for come to pass, that he may suppose that they were 
not my sayings, but the words of the son-in-la^v of Pasiphae." 
May he suffer, too, those punishments, w’hieh I shall omit; 
may l\e be wTctched to an extent beyond luy imagination. 
And let not my prayers that execrate a fictitious name, prevail 
the less /or that reason^ or influence in a less degree the great 
Gods. 

I accursc Iiim, whom my mind understands as the Ibis; 
who knows that by his crimes he has deserved this execration. 

1 am guilty of no delay; as the priest, I will go throiigh tlie 
prayers resolved on by me. Whoever ye be, that are present 
at my rites, aid me, a/l of you, w ith your w'oj ds. Whoever 
ye be, tliat are jmesent at my rites, nttcr words of sadness; 
and a])proacJi the Ibis with tearful cliccks; meet him with 
inaus[)ii'ious words, and wdtli the left foot advanceJ; and let 
hlaek vestments clothe your bodies. And thou too, IbiSy w’hy 
dost tliou hesitate to assume the mournful fillets? the altar, as 
thou sc(‘est, is now standing ready for tliy doom. The pro¬ 
cession is prepared for thee; be there no delay in the fultil- 
nient of T)iy vows of ill omen for Ihee. Victim accursed, c.\- 
Umd thy tliroat for my knives. May the earth deny thee its 
produce, the stream its w'aters ; may tlie wind, and may the 
air deny tlicc their breezes. May the sun he no lonycr bright 
for thee, nor the moon shining: may all tlie stars fade from 
liefore thy eyes. Let neither Vulcan, God of Jire, nor air 
/dtord thee their use : 1, t neither the land nor tlie sea afford 
tliec a passage. An exile and in need, mayst tliou wander ; 
mayst thou \isit the thresholds of others; and mayst thoo. 
beg a little morsel with tremulous lips. Let neither thy 
body nor thy weakened ii^md be free from complaining pain; 
and may the night prove more tormenting to thee than the 
day, the day than the night. Mayit thou ever he wretched; 
and mayst thou be pitied by none. Let both man and woman 

® Son-in-law of PaeipAae.] —Ver. 90. Tbeseui married Ariadne, the 
daughter of Pasiphae; and afterwards, crediting the false accusation of 
Ilippolytus, by his mother-in-law, Phsedra, he cursed him, and prayed 
Neptune to destroy him; on which Hippolytus was dragged by his horses 
and killed. 
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rejoice in thy misfortunes. Let hatred be added to thy tears, 
and u’hoii thou art enduring a multitude of woes, mayst thou 
he deemed worthy of still more. May too, which seldom 
liappen'i, the hatciul appearance of thy sorrow be deprived of 
the usual iiitercst. May the occasion of death not be wanting 
to thee, may its opportunity be denied thee : may life, 
forced fheCj never meet with the death that is longed 
for. ]\Iay tliy breath, onJ}j after a prolonged struggle, forsake 
thy agoTiized limbs: and may it torment thee first by a 
lengthened jiroerastination. 

These things will come to pass. Phccbiis himself, this mo¬ 
ment, gave me signs of the future, and a bird of bad omen 
flew OH iny left hand. Assuredly, I will always believe that 
what I wisli will injluence the Oods aboACj and, perfidious 
v'lrlrft ! 1 shall ever be nonrislicd by the hope of thy destruc¬ 


tion. Thar day will come to ])ass, which will liereafter take thee 
away from me; tliat day will v-ome to pass, which comes but 
slowly for me. And may that day, which approaches hut 
tarilily for me, first take aw'ay this life, often the object of thy 
attacks before tliis resentment e\erfade in lengtli of years, or 
time or season modify mv luitred. So long as the Thracian 
shall tight with the javelins, the lazyges with tlic bow, so 


long as the Ganges shall be warm, the Danube be cold; so 
long as the mountains shall have their oaks, tlio plains their 
soft pasturage, so long as the Etrurian Tiber shall have yellow 
waters, so lomf with thee will T wage W'ar; even de.ith shall 


not ]uit an end to my w’ralli, hut to one ghost shall it give 
ruthless arms against another spirit. Then, too, wlien I shall 


have flitted into vacant air, my lifeless phantom shall still hate 


tliy shade ; even then, as a ghost, I will approach, not unfor- 
gctful of thy crimes, and, a skeleton form, I will attack thy 
face. Whether I shall be worn out by length of years, a flung 
I would not desire, or whether I shall depart by a death caused 
by my ^wn hand ; wdicthcr I shall be tost in shipwreck along 
the boundless waves, and tlie fish from afar shall prey on 
my entrails; whether foreign birds shall tear my limbs, or 
wbcthtr wolves shall stain their jaws with my blood; or 
wdicthcr any one shall deign to deposit me in the earth, or to 
give my lifeless body to an humble pile ; whatever I shall be, 
1 shall struggle to escape from the Stygian regions, and, as my 
own avenger, 1 will extend my cold hands to thy features. In 
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thy watchings thou shalt behold me ; seeming fo he present in 
the silent darkness of night, I will distiivh thy sleip. In fine, 
whatever thou slialt he doing, I will hover before thy face and 
thy eyes, and I will wail; in no spot slialt thou be at rest. 
The twisted thongs shall send fortli their sounds, and the 
torehes, wreathed M'ith snakes, shall ^‘^er lx* smoking before 
thy conscience-stricken face ; by these I'’iirics, while ye/ living, 
thou shalt bo tormented, and by tlx* same nheii dead. "I’liy 
life will prove shorter than thy punishment. Obsequies and 
tlie tears of Ihy friends, shall not lx* thy lot; mideplored shalt 
thou he, thrown! out. Thou slialt lie dragged by the hand 
of the e.veeutioncr, amid ilie slnmts of the people, and tlx* 
hook shall he lived amid thy hones. The very tlaines, whieh 
devour everything, shall fly from thee; the retributive earth 
shall reject thy hated earease with disgust. With talons aixl 
bill shall the singgisli vulture drag thy entrails, and the greedy 
dogs shall t(‘ar asimder thy perfidious heart. Over thy body, 
too, (altlx)ugh thou mayst he elated at such a eomplimeiit), 
there shall be strife among the insatiah* wolves. Thou wih lx* 
banished to a spot fitr away from the Elysiaii Plains, and thou 
wilt inhabit the abodes vvhicli the guilty crowd ocenjiies. 
►Sisyphus is there, both rolling his stone and eat<‘hing it ^/.v it 
fallal and /Wo«, who is whirled, fastened to the eirenmferenee 
of the revolving wheel; the Donaides, too, grand-danghters of 
33elus, who hear on their shoulders the water tliat tvn' Hows 
away, tlie danghtcrs-in-lavv of Tlilgyptiis, ablood-slained crowd; 
Tantalus, the father of Pelops, catehes at tlx* apples, (Tcr at 
hand, and the same person is ever thirsting for, yef ever 
ahovmding with the flowing water; Tilyus, too, vv ho at his crown 
many hundred yards^ distant from his feet, there alfords his 
entrails, as the <luc of the ever-present bird. Tix’re one of the 
Furies will lacerate thy sides with a whip, that thou mayst con¬ 
fess the nnmher of tliy c* hnes; another one will give thy torn 
limbs to the dragons of Tartarus; the third will rq^ist thy 
smoking cheeks with fire. Thy giiihy shade shall he toniuinted 
in a thousand ways, and iEacus shall be quite refined in thy 
tortures.* To thee shall he transfer the torniciits ol' those men of 
olden time ; thou shalt be a cause of rest to the sliades of the 
ancients. Sisyphus, thou shalt have one, to whom thou mayst 

® Many kwub-cil —Ver. 183. * Jug<*riljiis noveni,’ ‘ nine jugera.* 

See Note to l*ontic Eiastles, Book iv., Epistle ix., line 80. 
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hand over thy burden that ever rolls back again; the rapid 
wheels shall now w hirl the limbs of a new victim. He it shall 
be, who shall in vain catch at the boughs and the water; he 
shall feed the bird with'his uudiniinished entrails. 

No other end sliall terminate the punishment of this death, 
and no hour shall be the last for miseries so great. I will 
mention a few' of the number; just as though any one w'ere 
to pick leaves from Ida, or skim water from the sunace of the 
Libyan sea. Tor, 1 can neither recount how many flowers 
spring up in the fc^icilian Hybla, nor how many ears of sai&on 
the {Sicilian land })roduces ; nor yet with how many hailstones 
Athos is made white, when the ruthless storm rages on the 
wings of the North wind. Nor yet could all thy woes be enu¬ 
merated by my voice, even though thou shouldst give me 
raultiphcd mouths, tiiorrow's will come upon thee, 0 wretched 
man, so many and so great,, that I could fancy that even I 
could be forced to weep. Those tears will make me happy 
unceasingly; then will those tears be far sw'ceter to me than 
laughter. Of ill o»nen w'ast thou born; thus did the Gods 
will ; and th(‘rc was no star favouring or propitious at thy 
oirth. No Vmius shone, no Jupiter, at that hour ; neither Sun 
nor Moon w as in a favoiirable position. Mercury^ whom the 
beauteous IMaia bore to-the great Jove, did not afford thee 
his hght situate with any kind influence for thee. The stars 
of !Mars, and of tlic old man with the scythe, ruthless and 
foreboding no tranquillity, overwhelmed thee. The day, too, 
of thy bijlh, tlint thou mightst see nothing but what was 
sinister, was foul and lowering with clouds o’ercast. This 
w'as the day to w'hich Calamitous AUia** gives a name in the 
Calendar; a day which produced the Ibis as well, a public dis¬ 
grace. Soon as he, fidling from tlie womb of his impure 
mother, came in contact with the Cinyphian ground with his 
filthy body, the owl of the night sat on an opposite house-top, 
and uttered his ill-boding notes with funereal voice. Forth¬ 
with the Furies w'ashed him in the sedge of the swamp, w'here 
the deep w'aters had overflowed from the Stygian pools. They 
besmoared his breast with the venom of the serpent of Erebus, 

* Calamitom Allia.'] —Ver. 221. Allia -was a river about fifteen miles 
distant from Home, near wliich the Homan army was cut to pieces by the 
Gauls under Hrennus. The IGth day of July, on which it happened, 
was ever after cozisidcred as ‘ ater,' or ‘ unlucky.' 
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and thrice did they clap their blood-stained hands ; they filled, 
too, his infant throat with the milk of a bitch ; this was the 
first nourishment that entered the mouth of the child. Thence 
does the fosterling imbibe the savage inlturc of liis nurse ; and, 
throughout all the Forum, docs he bark out his canine words. 
They swathed his limbs, too, with clouts dipped in rust, wliich 
they snatched from a funereal pile that had been shamelessly 
deserted. And, that it might not lie down, supported by the 
bare earth, they placed his youthful head upon the flint stones. 
And, when now they were about to depart, they waved near 
his eyes, and before bis face, torches made of green branches. 
The infant cried, soon as lie canu; in contact with the pungent 
smoke ; when thus spoke one Sister of the three: “ Those 
tears have we destined for thee to endless time, wiiich shall 
ever flow with a cause to excite them.” J^lic spoke. Clotho 
ordered her promises to take eflect, imd, with envenomed 
hand, she spun the black warp. And that she might not 
have to pronounce the lengthened foreboding of his days, 
she said, “ There will be a Poet who shall foretell thy destiny.** 
I am that Poet; from me shalt thou learn thy sorrows; if only 
tlie Gods give their own energy to my words; and if the con¬ 
firmation of events, which thou shalt find to be true throughout 
thy griefs, is consequent upon my lines. And that thou mayst 
not be tortured without the precedents of former ages, may 
thy woes be no lighter tllthii those of the Trojans. JMayst thou, 
too, on thy gangrened foot bear wounds as numerous as Plii- 
loctetes, the Pa'antian hero, the heir of the elub-bearing Her¬ 
cules. Mayst thou feel no less pain than ']V'le 2 }hus, he who 
sucked the udder of the hind, and who received the wound of 
Achilles in arms, his cure as a friend; or than Hellerophon, 
who fell headlong from his horse* upon the Ale’ian plains, whose 
beauty was nearly his own destruction. Mayst thou see that 
which Phosnix, the son of Amyntov did j and, deprived of 
thy eyes, mayst thou tremblingly grope thy way with the assist¬ 
ing stick. And mayst thou see no better, than (Edipus, whom 
Antigonct his own daughter guided; whose criminality either 
parent experienced. Mayst thou, be just as Tiresias, the old 
man celebrated in the prophetic art of Apollo, after he was 
chosen umpire in the sportive dispute : just, too, as Phineue 
was, by whose directions tlie dove was given as the forerunner 
and guide of the bark, the work of Pallas; and like Polym^ 
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fiMifor, who lost his eyes, by which, to his sorrow, he liad be¬ 
held the gold; eyes which the bereft mother'* offered as an 
atoning sacrifice to the shades of her son. Like the shepherd 
of yEtna, whose future calamities Telcmua, the son of Eury- 
mus, had previously propliecied. Like the two sons of Phi- 
neus, whom tlic same person deprived of sight that gave it to 
them; hke Thamyras and the person of Deniodocus. May one 
mutilate thy members, just as Saturn cut olf those parts, whence 
he had derived his origin. And may Neptune be no more fa 
vourable to thee on the boisterous waves, tliari he was to CeyXy 
whose brother and wife suddenly became birds ; and to Ulysses, 
thesagacions man, upon whoni/yeo, thesister of Seinelc, took com¬ 
passion, as he clung to the shattered remnants of his ship. Or, 
that one o;/ly'’‘niiiyunt have been acquainted with that kind of 
punishment, let thy divided entrails i)c torn asunder by horses 
going different ways. Or, mayst thou endure thyself what 
Ileyulus, who thought it shameful to be redeemed, bore from 
the Punic general. And may no Divinity be present to aid thee; 
as it was with to whom the altar of llercean Jove, as 

a jiUice of ref aye, was of no avail. And just as Thessalus was 
precipitated from the heights of Ossa, mayst thou be hurled as 
well from the rocky steep; or may thy limbs be a prey to 
greedy snakes, just like those of Euryalus, who received the 
sceptre after him. Or may the boiling stream of w’ater poured 
over ilice hasten thy death, like that of Minos and just as 
Prometheus, mayst thou feed the fowls of the air with thy 
blood far from guiltless, but not so with impunity. Or, like 
the sou of Etracus, the fifth from the thrice great Hercules, 
mayst thou Ibe hurled, when slain, into the boundless ocean. 
Or may some boy, loved with a disgraceful affection, hate thee 

® The berejt mother."] — Yer. 270. Polymnestor, king of Thrace, re¬ 
ceived under his protection Pohdorus, the son of Priam, together with a 
large sum of money which was entrusted to his care. To gain the money, 
he murdered the cliild, on which Hecuba, the mother of Polydorus, tore 
out liis eyes. 

® 'That one only.]—^Vcr. 281. Metius Fuffetius, the king of Alba, 
having engaged to aid the Romans against the Fidcuates, behaved ■with 
* treachery; on which Tullus Ilostilius took a most cruel revenge, by 
causing him to be dragged to pieces between horses. 

’ of AUnos.] —Vcr. 291. Minos was stifled in the vapours of a 

hot bath by Cocalus, the king of Sicily, to whose court Daedalus had fled, 
and whither Minos hod ursued him. 


11 2 
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and wound thee with the ruthless sword, like Philip, the son 
of Aniyntas. 

May, too, no draughts he mingled for thee, less treacherous, 
than were for hhn, who. was born of Jove wearing the horns,** 
Or mayst thou perish, suspended in the manner of the cap¬ 
tive Aehmus,® who w^as miserably hanged, the gold-bearing 
stream attesting it. Or may a tile, hurled by the hand of the 
foe, crush thee, as it did him, who was famous with the kindred 
surname of the son of Achilles. And may thy bones repose 
no more quietly than those of Pyrrhus, whicJi, scattered about, 
were strewed in the roads of Ambracia.” And mavst thou 
die, just like the daughter of the descendant '* of yEacus, by 
the impelled darts; from Ceres it is not j^ossiblc to conceal 
til is "wickedness. And, like tlic grfindson of the King,** just 
now' mentioned in my verse, mayst thou drink extract of can- 
tharidcs, a ])arent ailministeriug it. Or may some adulterous 
W'oman be called virtuous for thy murder; just as she was 
called virtuous, by whose avenging hand Leucon*^ fell. And, 

** Jove ivcarim/ the —Vcr. .300. Tliis w.'is tliofonn under which 

Jupiter Ammon was rei)re.srntcil. Alexander the Great .asserted that he 
was the son of Jupiter Ammon, and not of J’iiilip. 13y some writers hc- 
A\as sn]»posod to liuve been poisoned hy the agency of Antipater. 

The captive Achaus.'] —Vcr. 301. Aehfvns, king of J^ydia, for his 
oppressions and exactions, was Ivanged hy liis subjects, with his lioad down¬ 
wards in the rixer I’aetolus, whose sands were said to !)(* golden. Another 
account is, tin'll he was delivered over to king Anliochus by Bolus and 
Camhyliis, and then treated in the manner before niculioned, near the 
river i*artolus. 

The kindred surname.'] —Ver. .303. Pyrrlius, the king of Epirus, wha 
had tlic same name as tlic sou of Achilles, was killed by a tile thrown by 
a woman from the wall, .'is he was besieging the oily of Argos. 

The rnads oj Ami racia.] —Ver. 300. Pjrrhus, tlie son of Achilles, 
was slain by Orestes; and, as we arc told by Ilyginus, lus bones were 
scattered throughout Amhracia, on the coast of Epirus. 

Lanyider vf the descendant.] —Ver. 307. l..aodainia, the youngest 
daughtei of Pyrrhus, soi of Achilles, fled in a popular tumult, to the 
alia.- of Ceres, where she was slain by a man named Milo ; on which the 
Goddess sent plagues against the country, and the murderer becoming 
mad, mutilated himself and died. 

Grandson of the King.] —^Ver. 309. This passage is supposed to 
refer to Pvrrhus, the grandson of Pyrrhus ti*e Great, the antagonist of 
Rome. Olympius, who was either his mother or grandmother, dcstrojed 
his mistress, Tigris, witli poison, and is supposed to have despatched him 
jii a similar manner. 

Ltitcun.] —Ver. 312. Leucon is supposed to have been guilty oi 
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mayst thou, together with thyself, throw on the pile the dear¬ 
est pledges of affection; an end which Sardanapalus ex¬ 
perienced for his life. And may the sands, driven by the 
South wind, cover thy face, as they did tliat of Camhi/sesy who 
attempted to profane the temple of Libyan Jove. May thd 
crumbling ashes consume thy bones, as they did of those wiia 
were slain by the treachery of the second Darius.^^ Or, raaj 
cold and hunger be the cause of thy deatli, as with Neocles, 
that once was banished from olive-bearing Sicyon. Or, as he, 
of AtJinia,'® mayst thou be disgracefully carried to tliy superior, 
sewed up in the hide of a bull. Mayst thou also bo stabbed 
in thy chamber, after the manner of Alexander of Pherfe, 
who was put to death by the sword of his M'ife. And, mayst 
thou, like Aleuas^' of Ijarissa, find, by thy wounds, those to 
be unfaithful, whom thou deemest trustworthy. And, just 
like jMilo,^^ under wliose tyranny Pisa was tormented, mayst 
thou be precipitated alive in the subterranean waters. May 
those bolts, too, strike thee, which were sent by Jupiter against 
Adiinnntus, who ruled the realms of Phliiis. Or, like, in days 
of old, ijciuvus,’' from the regions of Amastris, mayst thou 
be deserted, naked on the ground, that is calk'd by the name 

adultery vith the \\ife of Oxiloclms, the kinj? of Poulus, who was his own 
brother, and tht'n, in ]io[)cs of guiniiig: the kingdom, 1(» have slain the 
king, on which his paniniour, tlie Mile, in revenge slciv him. 

The second Darin a.'] —Ver. 317. Darius Ochus, having taken an 
oath never to slay his confedcralcs by poison, famine, the sword, or 
violenee, in^itcd those of his faction to a feast. In the room was a trap¬ 
door, under which liol ashes Mere placed; M'hen lie liad made his guests 
intoxicated, the trap mms opened, and they fell into the ashes and were 
smothered. 

He of AfarmS] —Ver. 321. llcrinias, the king of Atarna, a city of 
Mysia, having revolted from the king of the Persians, was compiered by 
Hector, the king’s general; and, from what is here .staled, he is supposed 
to have been brought before bis master sowed up lu the bide of an ox'. 

Aleuas ."]—\ er. 325. Alenas, king of Larissa, the son of Thiodamas, 
was slain by his guards, whom be bad appointed M’ith the view of pro¬ 
tecting him against the vengeance of his own subjects. 

A/tVo.]—Ver. 327. Alilo was king of Pisa, in Elis ; Mho, in return 
for hiS cruelty, M as dniwiied by bis subjects, in the river Alpheus, a stone 
being first tied round bis neck. 

Lenaus.'} —Ver. 331. Lenn:n6, or Dionysius, king of lleracba, beh| 
expelled by Mitbriclates, from Amastris, in Papblagonia, ded to a placi 
called the course of Achilles; and, being abandoned by bis friends, he was 
there slain. Achilles had formerly pursued Iphigenia to the same spot. ^ 
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of Achilles. And jnst as cither Eurydamas was thrice dragged 
around the pile of I’hrasyllns, by Ijanssrran wheels, or, as 
Hector, wlio, with hia body, made tlie circuit of tlic walls not 
destined to last, whicli he had frequently defondc'd ; and as, 
when the daught«T of Ilippomenes sutfered a new kind of 
punishment, her adidtcrer is said to have been dragged on the 
Actican soil: so, when thy odious life shall liave left thy limbs, 
may avenging burst's drag thy lilthy carcase. IMay some pro- 
iectwa rock transfix thv entrails: as were once those of the 
Greeks, retitrn'ntf/ from Troij, transfixed in the Eubman strait. 
And as the bold ravisher, Jja-c, the non of ])erishod by 

lightning and the waves; so may fire aid the wa^es that are 
to ovei^vlielm thee, ^lay thy infatuated mind, too, be fren¬ 
zied by the Furies^, as ^\itll Mursyan, who, ivhen foyal, had 

but one wound in the whole of liis bodv. And, as with 

•> 

IjycurgitA', the s<»n of J)ryas, who held the realms of llhodopc', 
who had not the saTne regard for both Ins feet. As it happened, 
too, in former times, to Uvrc.oJes, at CEta, and to the son-in-law 
of the Dragons,-'’ and to Ore,v/c.v, the father of ^J’isamcniis, and 
to AJenucon, the hushand of Callirhoii. And may tliy wife be 
no morn cliaste tlian .EgHe, that matron, at wdiom Tydeus might 
blush for a daugliter-iii-la'W; and, than Ifypprmncstra, tlie 
Locrian, who had intercourse with the hrotlier of lier husband, 
concealing it by the death of her handmaid. May the Gods 
also make thee able to rejoiee in a wife, as failbful as Awphi- 
aram, tlie son-in-hiAV of Talaus, and Agawemnoi}, the son-in- 
law of Tyndarus, did; and, (ts true as the Daua'idcs, the 
grand-daughters of belus, who, daring to contrive the death 
of their cousins, are «»verwliclmed everlastingly with water up 
to their necks. May .-iie burn, too, with the flame of llyhlis, 
and of Canace, as Ihoi.gli with tiiat, of a torch; and he not 
thv sister known to thee, but in a criminal manner. Shouldst 
thou have a daughter ; may she he as Pelopea was to Thyestes, 
Myrrlia to her own fatlii r, and Nyctimene to hers; and may 
she be no more atfeetionate, or attached to tlie person of her 
father, than thy daughter was to thee, rtcrelas,-^ or thine to 

Son-in~Iav> of the Dragons.'^ —Vcr. 349. This was Aihamas, who 
married Ino, the daughter of Cadmus and llcrmionc, who w'crc fabled to 
have been transformed into dragons. 

Pterelas.'] —Ver. ,364. lie was a king of Thebes, who was betrayed 
by his daughter, Cymctlio, or Comaitho, in licr extreme admiration o£ 
Amphitryon, his enemy. 
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tliee, Nisus ; and, than TuIIia, who made the place accursed by 
the fame of her wickedness, and crushed the limbs of her father 
witli the wheels driven over them. Mayst thou die as the 
youths did, whose heads the summits of the gates of Pisa“ 
once supported; andy as (Enomaiiis, who stained the ground 
that liad been often bathed in that of the wretched Suitors, 
more deservedly with his own blood. And, as Myrtilus, 
tlie charioteer, did, the betrayer of the remorseless tyrant, 
w'ho pve its new name to the My rtoan sea. And, as those who, 
in vain, souglit AiaJanta, the damsel swift of foot; until she 
was caught, overtaken through the three apples. And as tliose 
who entered tlie irremeable retreats of the darkened liabitfation, 
tliat concealed the form of tlie wondrous monster, the Mi¬ 
notaur. lake those Trains, w'liosc six bodies, along with 
other six, Achilles, the son of yEacus, in his rage, placed upon 
the lofty 2)ile. Like those, whom we read that the Sphynx 
devoted to n horrid death, when deceived by the obscurities of 
her ambiguous language. Like those who were slain in the 
temple of the Jlistonian Miuerva; on whieh account even 
now the face of the (hnldess is covered. Inketliose, who once, 
as food, made tin? mangers of tlu; Thracian king red with 
blood. Like those who were exposed to the lions of Thero- 
darnas, and like tliose who w'ere sacrificed at the Tauric rites 
of the Goddess worshipped by I’hoas. Like those wdiom vora¬ 
cious {Seylla, and Charvbdis, opposite to Scylla, snatched trem¬ 
bling from the Dulicliian ship : like those whom rolyphemua 
despatched into his vast paunch : like those wdio entered into 
the hous('s of the Liestrygons. Like those whom the Punic 
general''* drowned in the waters of the W'cll, and made the 

" Gates of Pka.l —Vcr. 3G8. (Knoraaiis, king of Pisa, in Elis, pro¬ 
claimed tlint any one wlio blioiild Itiiu in a chariot-race shoald 

marry his (laiigldcr, Ilippodamia; hiii tliat tlic person ^\ho was conquered 
should die. Thirteen wm; o\crcom(; and put to death, and their heads 
were fived to the gates of Pisa. Polops won the race hy the help of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Osnomaus, who, for a bribe, willidrcw'the lynch- 
pin from the axletrce, so tliatthe king fell to the gi’oniid; whereon Pelops 
gaining the race, won llippodamia, and, for his treachery, threw Myrtilus 
in th(? sea that lay between the Ionian and .iKgcan seas, which thence was 
* called the Myrto.in Sea. 

The Punic general.']' —Ver. .391. This is supposed to have been 
Hamilcar, who liaviiig deceitfully allured the Senate of the town of 
Acerra into his power, drow'ned them in wells and ditches, and covered 
their bodies with stones 
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stream white with the dust throw'n in. Just as tlie twice six 


maid servants of Penelopcy the daughter of Icarus, and her 
suitors perislied, and like MelanthiuSy too, who furnished those 
suitors with arms against the life of his master. Just as An- 
teevs, the wrestler, who lies prostrate, thrown hy the Aoniau 
stranger, one who (wondrous to relate) was conqueror after he 
had fallen. Like those whom the strong arms of Antmus 
crushed; and those whom the Lemiiian multitude"* put to a 
cruel death : like him, who, the discoverer of cruel rites, ^ 
slain as a victim, brought down the sliowers of rain after a 
length of time. As Jiusiri.% the brother of Antaeus, strewed 
the altars with that blood wliich, iit jnsficp, he ought, and was 
slain himself, after the example he had set: anf/ as JJiomedeSj 
who, in his impiety, fed his terrible steeds Avith Immnn entrailf*, 
in place of the blade containing the grain : like the two that 
were slain, on different occasions, hy the same avenger, Ncssus, 
and Ein'j/fioity the son-in-law of Dexamenns. Like tliy great 
grandson, Saturn, Penphetasy Avhom .lisculapiuSy the son of 


Coroiiis, from his own City saAV yield up his life. Like Siniiis 
and Scyrou, the robbersy and Prormatefi, the son of Poly- 
pemon, and the Minotaury Avho w'as a iiian in one part, a hnll 
in another. Like hiniy ioOy-'' who, surveying the Avaters of 


this sea and of that, used to let the ])ine trees pressed down 
spring up from the ground into the air ; and like the l)ody of 
Cereyon, AA'hich Ceres beheld, Avith joyful countenance, dying 
hy the hand of Theseus. May tliesc; curses, Avhich my anger 
calls doAvn Avith merited prayers, be thy lot, or others mt more 
tolerable than these woes. Just as Aehfemenidcs, deserted on 


Sicilian ..'Etna, was, when he beheld the Tj’ojan sjiils approach. 


The Lcmnian niiiVjtude.'] —Vrr. 39B. The women of Lemnos, 
despising the sacrifice of Vnnis, were maiic ))y licr so loailisoinc to ilieir 
Imsbands, that they left them, andsonglit mn\ A\iAes from other regions. 
Ou their return home, the ‘jrmcr wives slew ilu ir husbands, together A\ith 
tlieij new-fonnil spouses. 

* The discoverer of cruel rites.'] —Vor. Thrasius, or Thrasyllus, 

a soothsayer, when a drought prevailed, loUl Bnsiris, the tyrant, of ligypt, 
that if lie sacrificed strangers to Jupiter, rain would fall. Uusiris,•finding 
him to be a foreigner, ordered him to be saeriiicod first. 

. Like him too.] —Ver. 411. This alludes to Pityocamptes, a notorious 
robber, who infested the isthmus of Corinth, and is generally considered 
the same as Sinnis, the robber that was slain by Tbeseus; though Ovid 
nere makes them to be distinct individuals. 
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Such, too, as was the fortune of the two-iianiccl Inis,'" and 
of thmp who post themselves as heggars on the bridge, a for¬ 
tune which shall he more intolerable to thee. In vain mav 
Flutus, the son of Ceres, ever be loved by thee ; and may he, 
«ver'sought, desert thy fortunes. And as the soft sand gives 
way under the pressure of the foot, as the water ebbs and 
flows, so may thy possessions always melt in some indescribable 
manner; tind, slipping through the midst of thy liands, may 
they ever flow away, Mayst tliou, when filled, be wasted by 
insatiate hunger, like the father of the damsel'-*’ m Iio was wont 
to assume various fonns. And may no loathing of human 
flesh come on thee; and in the only respect that thou canst, 
thou shalt be the Tydeus of the present day. And mayst 
thou perpetrate some crir,i€y by reason of which the steeds of 
the horror-stricken Sun may again be turned from the West 
towjirds the East. Thou shalt repeat the foul banquet of the 
table of Lyeaoii, and thou shalt attempt to deceive Jupiter by 
the false appearance of thy viands. I wish, too, that some 
one would try the power c»f the Divinity, l)y serving thee up ; 
that thou mayst be the son of Tsintalus, and the boy of Ter<‘us. 
And may thy limbs he scattered over the wide fields, as those 
were which arrested tlie progress of the father of Medea. 
Mayst thou imitate the real bulls in the brass of Perillus, with 
a voice adapted to the figure of the buU. And, like the cruel 
Phalaris, thy tongue first cut out with the sword, mayst thou 
lament in imitation of the bull, enclosed in Papliian brass. 
And whilst thou shalt desire to return to the years of a more 

t 

youthful age, mayst thou be oulw'ifted like Peliasy the aged 
father-in-law of Adnietus. On horseback mayst thou be sw al¬ 
lowed, like Cifrfhis, in the gulf of the pi'rvading swamp, only 
BO that there be no glory in thy deed. And mayst thou perish, 
like those sprung from the teeth sown in the Grecian fields 
by the Sidonian hand of Cadmus. May the direful impreea- 

The tu'o-named />•«.?.]—Vcr. 419. IIo was a notorious beggar of 
Ithaca, who is mentioned in the Odyssey. His original name was Arna-us 
which was aftenvards cliangcd to Irus. lie w’as slain by Ulysses with a 
blow of his fist, for aiding the suitors of Penelope. 

Father of the danisd.'] —^Vcr. 427. Krisicthon, a Thessalian, having 
fut «lo\vn a grove of Ceres, was punished with insatiable hunger. Ilis 
(laughter Mestra, or Dryops, having the power of transforming herself, con¬ 
sented to be sold in various forms to procure the means of satisfying her 
father’s hunger, which often compelled him to devour his own flesh. 
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tions fall upon thy head which the grandson of Pentheus 
uttered, and tlic brother of Medusa; and those with w'hich, 
in the little book, the bird was accursed, wdiich purges its own 
body Avitli water injected."® And inayst thou endure as many 
wounds as Osiris is said to have borne, from wdiosc rites the 
knife is said to be absent. And niayst thou insanely liack 
thy W'orthlcss members to the Phrygijui tune, like tliose whom 
Mother Cybelc intlucnces. 

From a man mayst thou be made neither man nor woman, 
like Atya; and mayst thou shake tin' jarring tambourine with 
etfeminate hand. Mayst thou, too, suddenly be changed into a 
the beast of the great ]Moth( r Cjffjvle, just as the con- 
(pieror, and she that was cojuiuercd''" in the foot-race, were 
transformed. AtuI, that Juinone alone may not have expe¬ 
rienced lliat punishment, may Ihe horse tear thy entrails, too, 
with savage tooth. Or, as he of Cassandria,'“ Tiot less cruel than 
that tyrant, mayst thou, w'oundi'd, bo entombed in the earth 
heaped on tiice. Or, as ZV;\s’cu.v, the descendant of Abas, or 
the Cycneian hero, mayst thou, shut up, be precipitated into 
tJic wavCH of the rieep ; or may.sl thou he slain, a victim at tlie 
sacred altars of Phoebus; a dealli which Theudotus^' received 
at the hands of a cruel enemy. Or may Abdcra devote thee on 
the appointed days,“and mtiy multitudes of stones, in a shower, 
he hurled upon thee so devoted. 

Or mayst thou be struck by the three-forked holt of ’Jove, 
like Capaueffs, tlie son of llipponoiis, and like Jfrax, tlie 
father of Dosithoe; like AVwc/e, the sister of Autoiioe ; like 
Jasius, wdiosc aunt was Maia; like him, who badly guided the 
liorses that in his rashness he had desired. Like SalmoncHs, the 

U'Oter injected.'\-~\cr. 452. Tbo ll)is was said by the ancients 
to purge its own body with injections of .si’a-wator, by the aid of its bill; 
and thereby, to have first led to the nse of tiie ehster pipe. 

SAc that vas roti^uercU.] —Vcr. ItlO. IIip])oinancs and Atalanta wcre 
cltanged into lions by Oybe’- whose tciiiplc they had defiled. 

/7e of Vussandria.'\—'\ cr. 403. See tiic note to Pontic lipistles, Book 
ii. Epistle P, I. '13. 

® Thexidotus?^ —Vcr. 4CR. Asserting himself to be king of Bactria, lie 
was conquered by Arsaecs, the King of Persia, and was sacrificed by him 
to Apollo. 

On the appointed days."] —Ver. 4G9. The people of Abdera, in Thraee, 
were accnstomcfl, at the beginning of cacb year, to vote the «leath of one 
individual in behalf of the state; on wliich, the person so named, was 
stoned to death. 
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€ruel son of iEolus; like him horn of the same parent as she 
was sprung from, who, as tlic Bear, ever avoids the flowing 
waters. ^\s Macodo, with her husband, was struck by the swift 
liglitniiigs, so, 1 pray, mayst thou fall by the fires of the hea¬ 
venly avenger. Mayst thou also be a prey to the dogs, by 
which Latoniau Delos may not be approaehod, Thasus, Vte 
priest of ApollOf having been torn by them before his time; and 
who pulled in pieces liim who beheld the bath of the. modest 
Diana, and Linus, the grandson of Crotopus. -And mayst thou 
not be more lightly stung hy the venomous serpents than 
Eurydice^ the daughtcr-in-law of the old man (Eagrus, and 
of Calliope; than Opheifes, the sou of Ifypsipyle;' than 
Laoeoon, who was the first to pierce Mith his sharp spear 
the wood of the suspected horse. And mayst thou not 
approach the lofty stairs mru'c cautiously than Ejlpcnor, and 
mayst tiiou feed the elFccts of wine in the same manner 
as be did. And mayst thou fall, as much vanquished 
as each l)ryopian'“ that aided the inhuman Tliiodamas, W'ho 
called them to arms; as niueli as (\‘ieus, wlio fell slaughtered 
in his own eav(', betrayed by tiie voice of the heifer shut up 
there; as much as Liehas, ulio bore tlie gifts dipped in the 
LeniiTan venom, and who dyed the Euhccan weaves with his 
own blood. Or mayst tlion come to Tartarus from the sleep 
rock, like him who read the Soerntie book^^ u])on death; 
like him wlio beheld the (lcet’i\ing sails'’'’ of tlie ship of 
Theseus; like the hoy Js/i/ffonx, who was hurled from the 
toners of Troy; like ///<?, tlie nurse of the infant Baechus, 
who was his aunt; like him, the cause of whoso death was 

Each Dn/opinn.l —AVr. 490. Tliiodamas, liaving refused food to 
Ilylas, the .son of Hercules, Hercules slew some of his oxen. Thiodamas 
thereupon raised an army agaiiisl him; on^\hich he was defeated, toge¬ 
ther witli the Hiyopians, }n.s allies. 

T/ie Socratia hook. ]—Ver, 490. Cleonihrotus, an academic philoso¬ 
pher, having rea<i ‘ I’ha'do,’ the book written hy Plato, the scholar of So¬ 
crates, on the Immortality of the Soul, in his extreme desire to enjoy the 
happy state there described, threw himself oft’ a rock into the sea, where 
hc#rvas drowned. 

^ The (icenvinff satis.} —A^cr. 497. /Egcus, seeing hlaak sails on the 
ship of his son Tliescus, on his return from the conquest of the Minotaur, 
supposing that it was a token of his son’s death, threw himself into the 
sea, which thence assumed the epithet of ‘.lEgean.’ 
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the invention of tlie saw.®" Like the Ly<lian virgin, *’* who 
threw herself from the lofty rocks, and wlio had uttered 
opprobrious expressions to the reluctant Deity. May a preg¬ 
nant lioness, a native of thy country, meet thee on thy pater¬ 
nal soil, and may she be the cause of tliy deatli, resembling 
that of Phayllus, king of Amhracia. May, too, tlie boar which 
slew the son of Lycurgus, and Adovhy ho was born of a tree, 
And the bold Tdmon, tear thee as well; and may he, even 
when dead, give thee a wound, as with him, upon whose face 
the head of the transfixed boar fell.Or mayst thou be like 
him whom a pine-nut slew with a similar fate, and mayst thou 
be as the Phrygian, and the hunter of Picrecyntlms.'^' Should 
thy ship touch upon the IMiuoian sands, may the Cretan mul¬ 
titude take thee to be a Corevra'an.” Mayst thou enter a 

• « 

house about to fall, like the ofisjiring of Alenas,'' w'licn the 
Constellation w'as propitious to the man who w'as the son of 
Leoprepis. And, like either Evenus or Tiberinus, dvowmed in 
the rapid stream, mayst tlioxi give a name to the flowing river. 
And may thy head, a fit prey for wild beasts, be a prey for 
man, cut oft* hkc that of the son of Astacus, '■* from thy muti- 

^ Im'eniion of the aaw.'] —^Vcr. .500. I’mllx, the nephew' of Daedalus, 
invented the i>aw. Ills uuclc, stung with jealousy .at his skill, threw him 
headlong from the lower of the temple of Minerva, at Athens. The God¬ 
dess, however, supported him, and he was changed into a ])arlridge, which 
was called by his name. 

The fji/dian virffin.'] —Vcr. 501. tlox, the daughter of Ibycus, a 
Lydian, being lo\cd hy Mars, was prolectcd by Diana against him. lle- 
viling the God, Mars beeame incensed, and killed her father, on which 
Ilex became mad with grief, and threw herself from a rock into the sea. 

The transfixed hoar."]--Vct, 508. Thoas, .a luinter of Andragathia, 
having captured a hoar, ins*<*.ad of saerifieing holli the head and feet to 
Diana, kept the feet, and linug up the head only liya siring tied to .a tree. 
Falling asleep her)''ath it, Ir fell upon him, and smothered him. 

Hunter of Bi-recynthm.'] —Ver. 510. Atys and Nauelns, two hunters, 
sleeping under pine-trees, wcm* killed hy the jiinc-imls falling upon them. 

4^ A Corcyrtran.] —Ver. 512. The people of the isle of Corcyra had 
been guilty of an insult to the bones of IMitios, king of Crete. Tlie inha¬ 
bitants of the latter island W'ere consequently in the habit of sacrificing any 
native, of Corcyra who might fall into their liands, to the shades of Minos. 

^^Og^priny of A/euae.] —Vcr. .'ll;!. Scopas, the Tiicssalian, the son 
of Alenas, was slain for his impiety, by the full of his house, from which 
calamity Simonides, the jioet, wlio was his gtiest, w’as saved I);/ the inter¬ 
vention of Castor and I'ollux. 

_ ^ The son of Astacus.] —Ver.-517. Menalippus, the youngest son of 
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lated carcase. And, as they say that Broteas did, in his desire 
for death, mayst thou place thy limbs to be burnt on the 
lighted pile; Shut up in a cage, mayst thou suffer death, like 
the compiler of the history,’* that availed him nothing. May, 
too, thy insolent tongue prove thy destruction, as it was the 
ruin of die inventor of the abusive Tambics.^^ lake him, too, 
who slandered Athens in his limping verse,*'* mayst thou 
perish, despised, for want of food. And, as the poet of the 
satirical lyve^^ is said to have perished, may thy breach of 
faith be the cause of thy ruin. And, as the serpent gave the 
wound to Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, mayst thou, too, 
perish from a sting containing venom. May the first night of 
thy man-iage b(r the last of thy life: Eiipolis and his new- 
made bride died in this manner. As they say that Lycophron** 
the Tragedian perished, so may an arrow stand fixed in thy 
vitals. ()]’, torn in pieces, mayst thou be scattered in the woods, 
by the hands of thy relatioiiLS; just as Ventheus was scattered 
about, at Tln'hes, ^^ho was descended from Cadmus changed 
into a dragon for his grand'^ire. And mayst thou ho drawn over 
the wild mountains, a hull draggiiigthcc ; just as Dirce, the ty¬ 
rannical wife of Lycus, was dragged. And, that which Philo¬ 
mela the unwilling Hipplanler of her sister snflered, rtiay thy 
tongue, cut out, fall before thy feet. Like liim that was named 

Astacus, having bccti slain in the Theban war, Ins head, Avhen cut off, was 
mangled and gnawed hy Tydeus, to the great disgust of Minerva. 

Compiler the ///sYory.] — Ver. 522- Callisthencs, of Olynthus, 
wrote a history of the o\i)Ioits of Alexander the (Ireat, in which he launched 
out into extreme jjrnise of that monarch. Being accused of conspiring 
against his maister, his nose, cars, and lips, were cut off, an«l his limbs 
were mutilated, and, after being carried about in a cage, he was put to 
death. 

Inventor of the abusive Iambics.'] —Ver. 523. This was Archilochus, 
the poet, who employed the famhios against Lycamhes, as before men¬ 
tioned. lie was afterw'ards banished, by reason of the numerous enemies 
that his satirical turn had created against him. 

Limping ??erse.]—Vcr. 525. This is generally supposed to refer to 
Ilipponax, who, in verses called Scazons, a limping measure, inveighed 
against Bupalus and Athenis, inhabitants of Athens. 

^ The satirical lyre."] —Vcr. 527. This is supposed to refer to Alcseus, 
the bjiic poet, who broke his promised allegiance to Pittacus, by whom 
lie was put to death. By some, Stesichorus is supposed to be here re¬ 
ferred to. . 

Lycophron.\ —Vcr. 533. Contending with an antagonist as to the 
relative merits of their poetry, he was slain by him with an arrow. 
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Blaesiia, tlie foimdcr of Cyrrlia, late in its erection, mayst 
thou be found in innumerable parts of the world. And may 
the industrious bee, as it did to the poet Aclueua, '*’ fix its hurt¬ 
ful sting in tliy eyes. Bound, too, on the hard rocks, mayst 
thou have thy entrails torn, like Prometheusy whose brother’s 
daughter was PyiTlia. Like the son of lfarpagus,®“ mayst 
thou recall the example of Tliyestes, and, shiughtered, mayst 
thou enter the bowels of thy parent. Mayst thou have thy 
members mutilated, thy parts being lopped off by the cruel 
sword, just as they say that the linilis of IMimnermus were. 
And as it was with the Syracusan poct,"’‘ may the passage of thy 
breath be closed, tliy throat bi-ing stopped up. ]\lay thy en¬ 
trails, too, lie exposed, the skin being stri])ped off; like him 
whose name the PhiTgian river bears. Alayst thou, to thy 
misery, look upon the Jace of Meflusa, that changes into stone, 
she who, ihoiujh but one, put to death many of the subjects 
of Cepheus. Mayst thou feel the bite of the marcs of Potiihe 
like Glaueiis, and mayst thou leap into the water of the sea, 
like anuther Glaucus.’' And as, with him who had the same 
names as the two just now mentioned, may Gnossian honey** 
stop up the passage of thy breath. Alayst thou too drink, 
with trembling lij)s, the same which the most learned 

of men, accused by Anjtiis, once drank with serene counte¬ 
nance. Alay nothing, sliouldst thou love anything, ha 2 Jpen to 
then more fortunately than it did to llamion; ami mayst thou 
enjoy tliy own sister, as Alacareus did his. Or mayst thou be¬ 
hold wluit tin sou of 1 loot or saw from his native towers, when 
now the flames prevailed on every side. Alayst thou expiate 

Achtriis.l —Ver. 543. 'Vlien composing a poem in las garden, a 
swarm of bees settled on bi- bead. Trjing to drive tliem a’i\ay, they 
fixed their stings in ids eyes, and blinded him. 

The son of liarpayus.'\ —Ver. 517. llarjiagus, not having killed 
Cyrus, as his grandlatlter, Astyages, had ordered liiin, was invited by the 
king to a feast, when his own :> ii was served up to him as the chief dish. 

Tht Syracusan poet.'] —Ver. 551. Theocritus is supposed to be here 
alluded to, who, by some w'riters, is said to have been hanged for railing 
against iliero, king of Sicily. 

“ Another Glaucus.] —Ver. 558. Glaucu.s, a fisherman, seeing the ffc3h 
when caught, revive on eating a certain herb, ventu-ed to taste of it, on 
v/hich he leaped into the sea, and became a God of the ocean. 

** Gnossian honey,] —Ver. 561. Glaucus, a Cretan, playing at tennis, 
or, as some say, following a mouse which he w'as trying to catch, fell into 
a vessel filled with honey, and was smothered. 
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tliy crimes with tliy blood, like Adonis, who was begotten by 
his father, wdic was his grandfather, and whose own sister, by 
criminality, became liis mother. 'IMay such a kind of weapon 
stick in thy bones as that with w'hich Ulysses, the son-in-law of 
Icurius, is said to have boon slain. And as the loquacious 
throat '^ w'aa stopped up in the horse that was made of maple 
wood, so may the passage of thy voice be closed by the thumb. 
<h\ like Anaxfirchus, mayst thou be brayed in a deep mortar,® 
and may thy bones, when struck, rattle instead of the real 
corn. And may Pha-bus enclose thee in the lowest depths of 
Tartarus, as he did Crotnpus, the father of Psamatlie; the same 
as he had done to his own daughter. May that plague, too, 
attack tliy faniily which the right hand of Choricbus con¬ 
quered, and so aided the wretched Argives. Like lUppolyfus, 
the grandson of yKtlira, doomed to perish through the wrath 
of Venus, mayst thou, in cxilo, be dragged by thy frightened 
horses. As the host, Pofyntnesfor, slew his foster-child, on 
account of his great riches, may thy host slay thee, on account 
of thv want of riches. As tln‘v sav, too, that his six brothers 
•were slain, togetiier -with I)ama.siethon, son of ^iohe, so may 
all thy raec perish, togetljer with thee. As the harper, 
Amphion, adJcrl his own death to that of his wTetclied 
children, so mayst tliou have a deserved loathing of thy ow'n 
life. Or, like Niobe, the sister of Pclops, mayst thou become 
hard with rock growing over thee, and, like Battus, wdio was 
ruined by his own tongue. If thou slialt cleave the vacant air 
with tlie hurh'd quoit, mayst thou fidl, struck by the same 
circle as the boy, Hyavinfhus, the son of (Kbalus. If any 
water shall be cleaved by thy alternating arms, may every 
stream prove more injurious to tlice than that of Abydos, over 
which Lennder sicam. As the Comedian perished in the midst 
of the waves, w’hile he was swimming, so may the Stygian 

The loquacious throat.'] —Ver. 571. This is supposed to refer to a 
roan named Anticlus, wlio, when shut up in the wooden horse wliich was 
carried within the walls of Tro3', was seized Avith a desire to answer Helen, 
w'h(^ standing outside, imitated the voice of liis wife. Ulysses stopped 
Ills throat, by the pressure of his thumb, and so effectually precluded his 
utterance that he never spoke again, being suffocated. 

In a deep mortar.] —Ver. 5 73. Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, 
was condemned by Nicocreon, the tyrant of Cyprus, to be pounded with iron 
pestles in a mortar, wdiich torment he suffered with the greatest fortitude, 
aud biting off bis own tongue, he spat it in the face of the tyrant. 
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water suffocate thee. Or else, when, shipwrecked, thou shalt 
have escaped the Itoisterous sea, mayst thou perish on touching 
the shore, as Paliuuriis did.* And may the pack of watchful 
hounds, the care of Diana, tear thee too in pieces, like the 
Poet of Tragedy.'”' Or like lUmpedoclea, of Trinacria, mayst 
thou IcajJ upon the face of the giant EncelaJus, where the 

S^iciliaii Jiltna vomits forth flames in abundance. jMav the 

«/ 

iStrymonian matrons tear asunder tliy limbs with insane nails, 
thinking they arc those of Orpheus. As Meleaycr, the son of 
Althaja, burned with distant flames, so may thy funereal pile 
be consumed by the flame of a bninch. As the new-made 
bride, Crevsn, was deceived by the Phasian ch.aplet, and as 
tlie father of the bride, and, with the father, the household. As 
the venom, difliised, pervaded the limbs of llercidcs, so may 
tlic pestilential j)oisoii eousuinc thy body. May those wounds, 
from a new-fashioned weapon, await thee too, by means of 
wdiich his oH'spring avenged Lycurgus, the son of Pentheus. 
And. like Milo/’^ mavst thou endeavour to cleave the llssilc 
oak ; and mayst thou be unable to remove thence thy liands 
caught there. Mayst tliou pqrish, too, througli thy own gifts, 
like Icarus; against whom tlie drunken crowd raised their 
hands in arms. And as iilrigonc, his affectionate daughter, 
did, through grief for her fallier's <leath, do thou cause the 
noose of the rope to go round tliy throat. Mayst tliou too 
endure famine, the threshold of tlie house being bloeked up, 
like him to whom his own motlier®” herself gave sentence of 
punishment. Mayst thou outrage the statiie.s of Diana, after 
the example of Agamemnon, who sped on his rapid path from 
the port of Aulis. After the example of Palamedes, the sou 

** The poet of trayedy.] —'Vc.r. 597. Euripides, the Creek Tragic poet, 
having supped with king .\rchelaus, on returning home, was attacked by 
the dogs that kept the temple of Diana, and was torn to pieces by them, 
his enemy Lysimaebus havjp^ sot them on him for that purpose. 

Milo.'] —Ver. 012. Milo of Crotona, a man of enormous strength, 
endeavouring to withdraw the wedges that had been inserted in a cleft 
oak, the wood suddenly closed and caught liis liands, whicli were held so 
fa»t that he could not withdraw them, and lit became a prey to <wild 
beasts. 

Uu own mother.']—'Ver. 618. Pausanias, a general of the Lacedw- 
monians, being condemned for treason, was shut up by the Ephori in the 
temple of IMincrva, and tlic door was blocked up with stones, his mother 
throwing the first stone against it. 
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of NaupliuF, mayst thou be punished with death on a false 
acensatiou : and may it be of no advantage to thee that thou 
didst not deserve it. As the host, the priest of Isis, deprived 
jEthaliiis of his life, whom, lo remembering it even to this 
day, drives afar from her rites. And as the bereft mother, by 
th(‘ aid of her lamp, betrayed Melantheus as he lurked in 
darkness after the murder; so may thy breast be pierced with 
the Jinrled darts; so, I pray, mayst thou l)e injured by thy 
own allies. ]May sudi a night be passed by thee, as tiras by 
Ihilon^ the l^lirygian coward, who bargained for the horses 
which t])e brave Achilles iisral to drive. JMayst thou, too, enjoy 
no better slee]) tlian Kliesus did, and those wJio were the com- 
pani«)ns of Uliesus, both in his death and before, in his 
journey; aiut^ than they ^//V/, whom the active son of llyrta- 
ens, and his e(nn})anion, jHit to death, together with tlie Rutii- 
lian Khajnne'5. Surrounded, too, like the son of Ciinias,’’“ with 
smoky iJanies mayst thou carry thy lialf-bunit limbs to Sty¬ 
gian (loom. May rustle arms also prove the destruction of tliy 
life, as they were for Kemns, who dared to pass over the new- 
huilt walls, i.astly, 1 }way, that atnid Sarmatian and Getic 
arrows, thou mayst live and die in these regions. These 
things liave hcen only sent thee in a hurried w'ork, that thou 
mayst not eoniplain tliat [ am forgetful of thee. They are 
few’ indeed, f confess, hut may th(‘ Gods grant more than 
is asked for, and, in their kindness, may they multiply my 
w'ishes. 

Hereafter, thou shalt read still more, and that which shall 
contain thy true name, e'ntteii in Jambics^ the measure in 
which ruthless w'arfaj’c ought to be waged. 

The son of Clinias.'] —Ver. 635. Alcibiadcs, the son of Clinias, being, 
ihrnugh the :igeney of Ly^sander, banished from Athens, fled into Plirygia. 
Pharnat)a/us, sending persons t» slay him, they set the house on tire, on 
which he uiad(^ his w ay through the flames but at length fell dead, pierced 
with darts. 
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TREATISE ON EISHES, 


A 


FRACiMEAT. 


This frai?incnt is full of lacuiiir and corrupt roadiitffs. Ovid seems to 
Lave infenilofl to de))iet in this poem the points of rescmhhincf in ter¬ 
restrial and aquatic animals, rroni its treating on the nature of (ish.cs, 
lie calls tin; ^^ork Ilalicuticon, from the (Jroek word dXiti'f, * a tishcr- 
iiifui,' Sorrjc writers have attrihnlcd this fragment to Gratius Faliscus, 
a Roman poet, the author of the Cyna*gc(lcon, a treatise, in \erse, 
oil Imnling; hut I’liny the lildcr (liouk x.wii. 0 . 2 } distinolly sajs, 
tliat 0\id is the atithor; hi» uords arc—‘'I'lic disposition of fishes, whieh 
0\id has mciilioned in his work cfillcd ll.'liciuicon, appears to me really 
woiulorful.’ Commentators generally hdieM; this pomu to have been 
written by him during his o.\Ue at Tomi.* 


* * The world received tlio law; {111(1 lie gave arms 

to all beings, and rciiiiiid(‘d them of their ifHf-jn'cserration ; 
for thus it is lliat the calf tlireatens, wJiieli, ];ot vet hears 
horns oil its teiuh'r foi( head ; for this rcjisoji tlic liiiuls flee, 
tlic lions light valoroiisly, the dog defeiith himself hy his bite, 
tlie scorpion by the sting of its tail, and the light bird Hies away 
with agitated wings. 

All have a vogve fear of a d(?atli lluit is iinhiiown to them ; 
to all it has been fjrante-' to be sensible of (lu: eiieinv, and the 
means of defence that have been given them, and to know 
the power and the nninner of using their weapons; and thus 


* The different versions of this Fragment va'vso niuclr, that iUlias 
been thought proper to adojit those readings, m hi-h seem most likely to 
imply the writer’s meaning, without reference to ll.c text of any individual 
commentator. A few passages arc of very obscure signification, and aro 
3 pen to considerable doubt. 
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too, tlic scarufi’ is cniight by stratagem, beneath tlie wares, and 

at length dreads the bait fraught with trcaclierousness. It 

dares not strike the sticks^ with an eflbrt of its head; hut, 

turning away, as it loosens the twigs with frequent blows of 

its tail, it makes its passage, and escapes safely into (he deep, 

IVlorcover, if perchance any kind scams, swimming behind, 

secs it struggling within tlie osiers, he takes hold of its tail 

in his mouth, as it is Urns turned away, and so [it escapes.] 

:ic :i: •'H * 

The cuttle-fish, slow in flight, when perchance, it has licen 
caugiit under the buoyant Avave, and every moment is in di’cad 
of tlie hands of the sjioiler, vomits from its mouth a black 
blood, that tints tlie sea and hides its path, deceiving the eyes 
of those tliat frtllow. 

The pike, taken in tlie net, though huge and bold, sinks 
doAvn, eroiichiiig in the sand which it has stirred up with 
its tail. * * * It leaps into the air, and uninjured, 

Avitli a bound it escapes the stratagem. The fierce lamprey, 
too, conscious of the smoothness of its round back, turning 
its hefu/f in preference,* towards the loosened meshes of the 
net, wdtli its slippery body at last escapes clear through the 
multiplied windings, and, injurious in the example it has set, 
it alone slips through them all. But, on the other hand, the 
sluggish polypus sticks to the rocks with its body provided 
with feelers, and by this stratagem it escapes the nets, and, 
according to the nature of the spot, it assumes and changes 

^ The —Vcr. 9. Tliis fish is, by some, supposed to mean the 

* parrot-fish;’ by others, ‘ the char.’ The scaius was esteemed a great 
dclirac}' at the lloTuan tables. It is not now known to naturalists wliat 
were the various fishes to which, in the translation, the Latin name only 
is given; this circumstance, of course, renders it impossible to give their 
present names in English. 

* The sticks.l —Vcr. 11. Iladiis. Thi*alludes to the sticks, or twigs, 
which formed the sides of the *nassa,’ which was a contrivance for catch¬ 
ing fish by the junction of willow rods. This, being somewhat in the shape 
of a large battle with a narrow mouth, was placed Avith the mouth facing 
the current. 

• 3 « :i( *.]—^ Tho y^ords hcre are, * Uber Scr»ato, guem 

texit, in - - i resulset.’ I’hey are not capable of any translation. 

* 'Turning its head in preference.] —Ver. 27. ‘ Magis conversa.' 

These Avords seem to be used in contradistinction to the word ' aversus/ 
as applied before to the ' scarus,’ when endeavouring to make its escape, 

E E 2 
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its colour, always resembling that place \\ liieli it has lighted 
upon; and wlicji it has greedily seized the prey hanging from 
the fishing-line, it likewise deceives the uuijier^ on his raising 
the rod, when, now emerging into the air, it loosens its feelers, 
and spits forth the hook that it has despoiled of the halt. 

I>ut the mullet, with its tail, beats off the pendant bail, and 
snatches it up when thus struck off. ^riio pike, lashed into 
furious rage, is carried along >vith its lloundcrings on every 
side, and follows the current that carries it on, and wriggles 
about its bead, until the cruel hook fid Is from tlie loosened 


wound, and leaves its opened mriutli. The lamprey, too, is 
not ignorant of its own powers of attack, and is lujt without 
its sharp bite on the instant as its nieiins of delence; nor, 
when caught, does it lay Jiside its fierce spirit. The anthias 
uses those arras, whicli, being behind it, it does not behold ; 
it knows, too, tlie power of its baek-hoiie, and turning its 
body with its hack downwards, it cuts the line and intcrcejits 
the hook fixed in the hait. 


As to the rest of the aniimds wliieh inhahit the dense; w oods, 


cither vain fears arc ever alarming them, madd(‘m d with terror, 
or the blind ferocity of their nature is ever throwing tliem 
headlong into dangers. ’Tis nature itself tliat jironipts tliem 
cither to take to flight, or to rush into close conflict. See 
how the intrepid lion rushes on, to scatter the ranks of tlie 
hunters, and Auic he presents his breast to the hostile darts. 
Wherever he approaches, he burns with rage, more and more 
confident, and more spirited; he shaken his mane, and ho 
adds anger to his mtire strength. lie rushes on, and, by his 
own courage, he hast(;5is his death. 

The hideous bear, as it rolls along from its Lucaniair*’ dens, 
what is it but a sluggish mass, ferocious, and of a stolid dis¬ 
position ? The wild boar, hard pressed, signifies his anger by 
his erected bristles, and, A'itli a bound, rushes Jiniid the wounds 


of the opposing steel, and, followed up, dies with the weapon 
transfixing his vitals. 

Another portion of ike animals, trusting in tlicir fleetncss, 
turn their backs on the pursuer ; such as the timid hares,' and 
the deer with tawny hide, and the stag, fljung with unlimited 


^ Lucanian .]—Ver. 57> Lucaniaw'as a district situate in the south of 
Italy. 
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terror. ’Tis nature itself that prompts them, either to take to 
flight, or to rush into close conflict. 

I'lie honour of high spirit and the greatest glory belong 
to the horse; ♦for, in his instinct, he covets the victory, and 
exults in his conquest. Whether it is that he has gained the 
wreath, in the seven courses" round the Circus; do you not see, 
hoAv much more erect the victor raises aloft his hetid, and dis¬ 
plays himself to the applause of the crowd ? or, whether it is 
wlien his lofty back is adorned Avith the slaughtered lion; 
how proudly, hoAV remarkable for his stately air,\loes hcAvalk, 
and liow his hoof, as he returns heavily laden with the spoils of 
victory,' actuated by the generous impulse, strikes the ground 1 

^Vllich is the especial point of merit in the dog ? * What in- 
t repid holdncss there is in them! What sagacious aptness for 
the chase : wliat poAvers of endurance in following. Now they 
are snulliug the air with elevated nostrils; noAv they are ex¬ 
amining the track Avith nose close to the yromul \ and nowy 
Avitli tlicir cry, they proclaim that they have found, and urge 
on their uuistcr Avith their voice. Should theim'u cscajic his 
attack, llicu, over hills and over plains does the dog ])iirsue. 
All our toils arc centered in their skill; on that tlo all our 
liopi'S rely. 

Hut I AA'ould not recommend you to go out into the midst of 
the ocean, nor to try the depths of the open sea. You Avill do 
better to regulate your cableaccording to each kind of loca¬ 
lity. At one time, the spot may he rugged with rocks ; such 
demands the pliant fishing-rod; Avhereas the smooth shore re¬ 
quires the net. Does some lofty mountain send its deepening 
shadoM’s oA’cr the sea; according to their different natures, some 
fish avoid, and some seek such a spot. If the sea is green from 
the WTcds that grow at the bottom ♦ * * 

* * Hs :f! 

let him apply patience, and let him watch by the soft seaAvecd. 

Nature has designed, in a varied manner,* the bottom of the 

® Seven courses^] —Ver. 68. The extent of the race in tlic Circus 
Maximus, was always seven times round the * meta,’ or goal. 

’ Spoils of rirtory.]—Ver. 74. ‘ Spoliis opimis.’ This literally means 
iie spoil taken from a prince or general of the enemy. It is here applied 
4 ) the lion, as being the king of the wild beasts. 

® Your cable.l —Ver. 87. ‘Funern.* This seems to apply to the rope, 
ny which the boat or punt of the fisherman is moored. 
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ocean, and she has not Milled that all fish should frequent the 
same liaunts; for there arc some that love the open sea, sucli 
as the maekarcl,® and the sea ox, and the dartina; hippurus, 
and the gurnet M'ith its sMarthy hack, and the valuable helops, 
unknoM'ii in our M'atcra, and the hardy sM'ord-hsh, not less' 
dangerous than a SM'ord Mith Hs blow, and the timid tunnies, 
that fly in largo shoals ; there is, too, tlie little sucking-fish, 
M'ondrous to tell! avast obstruction’® to ships; you, too, the 
pilot-fish, the companion of the vessels, m'Iio always follow 
the M'hito foam of the track that they make along the ocean, 
and the fierce ccrcjTOs, thathaunra the bases of the rocks; the 
eantharus, too, unpleasant in its flavour, the orphas, like it in 
colour, and the erythinus, reddening in the azure waves; the 
sargus, remarkable M'itli its spots and distinguished by its fins, 
the spariihis, refulgent with its gilded neik, tlic glittering pagur, 
the tawny shark, and the ruff that re-produces itself, deprived 
of tM'o-fold parents; besides; the rock-fish, “ with its green 
scales and its little mouth, tlie scarce dory, the tinted mormyr, 
and the gilt-head, rivalling the brilliancy of gold; the grayling, 
too, with its livid body, the darting jjike, the jierch, and the 
tragus. Besides; the mclanurus, remarkable for the beauty 
of its tail, the lamprey burning M'ith its sjiots of gold, the 
green merling, the conger-cel, cruel with the wounds ichich 
it injiicfs on those of its oM'n kind, the sea-scoiqnon, in¬ 
jurious from the sharp sting in its head, and the glaiicus 
that is never beheld under the Constellation of summer. But 
on the other liand, some fishes extend themselves on the 
sands covered with M'ceds, as the scavus, which fish alone ru¬ 
minates tlie food it has eaten, and the prolific species of the 
pilchard, the lamyros, tl^e smaris, the filtliy chromis, and the 
salpa,’“ deservedly in hitle esteem; the fish, too, that imitates, 

® The mackarei?^ —Ver. Ot. ‘Scombri.' This name is supposed liy 
naturalists to have belonged to the mackarel; but it is by no means cer¬ 
tain to what fish it was given. 

*** A vast ohstTuction'\ —Ver. 99. The ‘ Eclieneis remora,' or sucking 
fish, M'as supposed, by <^ticking to the rudder or keel of a vessel, to be able 
to stop its sailing. ' 

“ The rock-Jisk.'\ —Ver. 110. ‘ Saxatilis.' This probably is not the 
name of any fish; hut, as the poet had forgotten the name, he uses it as 
denoting its habits. 

The taipa. ]—Ver. 122. Pliny the Elder tells us that this was a sea 
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beneath the waves, the pretty nests of the birds; and the 
squalus, and llic red mullet, tinted with a faint blood colour ; 
the sole, too, shining in its whiteness ; the turbot, like it in 
colour; the pearl-lish,'* admired on tlic coasts of the Adriatic; 
tli(‘ broad c])odis, and the frog-tish, with its soft back. 

The last appear * * * * 

The slippery gudgeon, too, that hurts with none of its 
prickles ; the ink-fisli, that carries a black liquid in its snow- 
wliite body; the tough sca-pigs, and the twisting caris; the 
cod-lish too,’* little deserving of a name so ugly; and you, 
too, the acipeiiscr, famed in distant waters ^ ♦ 

fisli, \a1i1c1i, liko a stock fish, required to be beaten with rods in order to 
jtiakc it tender. 

The —Ver. 12G. ‘ llhoininis.’ This fi.di is generally 

supposed tolia\(' been the turbot, or i)carl; though ‘ ’pasbcr,' which has 
been just incjitioncd, is supposed also to bavc been one of the names of 
the turliot. 

The c(kl-Jhh^ —Ver. l.ll. • Aselhis.^ Tliis fish was biglily c-steemed 
by tne Uoiiians, a!id is generally 1 bought to have be<'u the eod-lish. Its 
name ‘ asellns’is, literallj, ‘ little ass.'for which leasoii, with his usual 
jiunuing propensity, Uvid says that it does not deserve a name so ugly. 


I'JirNTi D ny wicfJAM cunrrs and sons. sTAMi'oitD .■<tubkt- 
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dex. Prontispieeo. 

Hignet’s French Bevolution from 

1789 to 1814. Portrait. 

Hilton’s Prose Works, with Index. 

Portraits. In 5 vols. 

Hitford’s (Hiss) Our Village. Im¬ 
proved Ed., complete. niiutrated. 2 vola ' 
Holibre's Flays. A revised translation. 

[/fi the press. 

Keander’s Church Histo^. Trans¬ 
lated : with General Index. In 10 vols. 

- ■ '■■■ Life of Christ. Translated. 

-First Planting’ of Christi¬ 
anity, and Antlgnostikus. Translated. In 
2 vola 

■ — History of Christian Dogmas. 

Translated. In 2 vola. 

IChristian Life in the Early 
and Middle Ages, Including his * Lltdit la 
Dark Flooes.' Tranalatad. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 

Bevised and oom^ted. PortraiL 
Pearson on the Greed. New Edition. 
With Analysis and Notes. Double VoL St. 

Banko’sHistory of the Popes. Trsas- 

laied by E, Poena, ha 3 v^ 

-Servia and the Servian Be¬ 

volution. 

Beyndda’ (Six Joshua) Utoraiy 

Works. PoitnofL In 3 vols. 

Boseeo’s Life and Pontilioato of 
Leo X., with the Gopvilght NotM, and an 
Index. Portraiti. m3 vols. 
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A CATALOOVE OF 


Bosooe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 

with the Copyright Notes, be. rortrait. 

Baesia, Hiitory of, by Walter K, 

Kku.s’. f^traits. in 2 vuls. 

ScMller’s Works. Ti'anfilated into 
fingUeh. In 6 toIs. 

VoL 1. Thirty Years’ War, and Revolt 
of tbo Netherlands. 

Yol. 2. Cowbinuaiim cf the Revolt 
of the Netherlands; WallensteJn’s 
Camp; the Hooolomiut; the Death 
of wailensteln; and William TolL 

Yol. 3. Don Carlos, Mary Stnart, Maid 
of Orleans, and Bride of MobbLna. 

Yol. 4, The Rubbers, Klesco, Love and 
Intilgne, and tlic Ohost>Soer. 

Yol. 6. roeni". Translated by Kdgar 
Bowjuno, C.ll. 

Vo!. 0. riiiUiyopliiial l.(.tt''rs and ..Kb- 
tlietieal l'1-.Niya. 

Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life and 

of Ijungiioge, traoblated by A. J. W. Moit- 

KISON. 

-History of Literature, An¬ 
cient and Mud(‘!D N'()^v first completely 
translated, with Ceneral Index. 

~ ..Philosophy of History. 
Translated by J. B. IloaKKTSOBf. /’or- 
trait. 

—— Dramatic literature. Tr.tns- 

lated. 2‘ortrait. 


\ Schlegel's Modem History. 

-.ffisthetio and Miscellaneous 

Works. 

Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and 

Life. Portrait. 

; Sismondi’s Literature of the South 

; of Europe. Translated by Roscoe. i'or- 
I traits. In 2 vols. 

j Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Moral 

Beutiments; with his Essay on the First 
Formation of Languages. 

Smyth’s (Professor) Lectures on 

; Modern HL^tury. In 2 vole. 

— — Lectures on the French Bo- 

volution. In 2 vote. 

! Sturm’s Morning Gommuninga with 

, God, or I Vvotlonul Meditations tor Every 
Day in the Y«*ar. 

. Taylor’s (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dying. PartruU. 

. Thierry’s Conquest of England by 
the Normans. Translated by Wuxiam 
Hazlitt. Portrait. In 2 vote. 

I Vasari’s Lives of the Faintein, 
i Sculptors, and Arrbliccts. Traiiblated by 
Mrs. F(jsti.r. h vols. 

i Wesley’s (John) Life. By Kobi:p.t 
' South hr. New and Complete Edition. 

Double volume. 6s. 

, Wheatley on the Bock of Common 

i’rayer, Frmtispi&x. 


II. 

Unifonn with Bohn’s Standard Library, 


Bailey’s (P. J.) Festua. A Poem. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. 
6«.; n nil Portrait, 6f. 

British Poets, from Milton to K.irke 
WiUTB. Gabiuct Edition. In 4 v )te. 
14s. 

Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Hea¬ 

ven, Hell, and Pnrgatoiy. 7s. Cd. 

Cervantes' Galatea, Tiviislatu.! ./V 

Gokdon Gihu. 

Chillingworth’s Beligion of Pro- 

tostauta. 3«. Cd. 

hassle Tales. Comprising in One 
volume the most esteemed works of the 
Im ^na tlon. 3s. Cd. 

Demosthenes and JEschinoi, the 

Orations Translated by LxrAHD. 3s. 

Diokson and Mowbray on Poultry. 
Edited by Mrs. Loudou. iUtdfratwni by 
Bwney. 6i. 


I Guizot’s Monk and his Contempo 

! nu lo.-. I ranslalMl by A. li. .''Coiij.i:. 3s.«;' 

! Hawthorne’s Tales. In 2 vob.., 
i as. 6J. each. 

I Yol. 1. Twice Told Tales, and the 
I Snow Imago. 

I Yol, S. Scarlet Letter, and the Ilotuc 
I with the aeven Gubloa. 

j Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 
I the Psalms, /fumerous lUustratiem 
I 4s. ed. 

i Hofland’s British Angler’s Manual. 

, Improved and enlarged, by Edward Jaask, 

Esq. JlluttraUd with 60 isnaravinai. 
I 7s. 6d. 

I Horace’s Odes and Epodas, Tran<- 
i lated by the Rev. W. Sewki-i.. 3s. 6d. 

I 

Irving’s (Washington) life and Lat- 
ters. By his Nttpbew, IhBBUE K Ibvinc. 
In 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

(Washington) Life oPWash- 

Ington, Portrait. In4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 




BOHN'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


Irving’s (Washington) Complete 

Works. In 11 vols. 3a. 6d. each. 

Vol. 1, Salmagundi and Knickerbocker. 
Portrait of tke Author. 

Vol. X Sketch &ok and Life of (Gold¬ 
smith. 

7ol. 3. Bracabridge Hall and Abbots¬ 
ford and Newstead. 

Vol 4. Tales of a Traveller and the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. 6. (ToiKinest of Hranada and Con< 
quest of Spain. 

Vols. 6 and 7. Life of Golnmbns and 
Companions of Golombnsi with a new 
Index. Fine Portrait. 

Vol. 8. Astoria and Tonr In the rrairles. 

VoL 9. Mahomet and his Sucers^ors. 

Vol. 10. Conquest of Florida and Ad- 
venture'* of Captain Honnoville. 

Vol. 11 . Biographies and Mi:>ce!l.tnics. 

For separate Works, see Cheap Series, p :jI. 

Joyce’s Introduction to the Arts and 

Sciences. With Examination (^cc^tions. 

3r. 6d. 


Lawrence’s Lectures on Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology, and the 
Natural History of Man. iZIuttroted. 6(. 

\ Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 

With numerous Emendations, by Zaduel. 

I Bf. 

Miller’s (Professor) History Philoso¬ 
phical^ oonslderod. In 4 vols. 34. 6('. 
each. 

; Political Cyelopffidia. In 4 vols. 

I 34. ed. each. 

■ ■ ■ Also bound in 2 vols. with 

leather backs. IBs. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. With Introduc¬ 
tory Remarks by the Rev. J. Shebuah. 
Printed in a large cImt type. Illustra¬ 
tions. 3s. 6(2. 

' Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth 
W F.iuF.a.vLL. lllmtrated vnth 10 high^ 
fi. nished Sted Srsgramngt. 3s. 64. 

[I. 


Bohn's Historical Library. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD 

Slvelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 

Illustrated vnth numerons Portraits, etc. 
In 4 vols. 

Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. 

Edited by liord Braybrooke. With im- 
rtant Additions, hicluding numerous 
tters. lUustraled with many Purti aitt. 
In 4 vols. 

Jesse’s memoirs of the Beign of the 

Stuarts, incinding the Protectorate. With 
General index. Upwards tjf 40 Portraits, 
la 3 vols. 


LIBRARY, AT 6s. PER VOLUME, 

' Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents 6 Portraits. 

Kugent’s (Lord) Memoriala of 

Hampden, his Party, and Times. 13 

Portraits. 

Strickland’s (Agnes) Lives of the 

(Queens of England, fW>m the Norman 
Conqncst. Frohi official records and 
authentic documents, private and public. 
Revised Edition. In 6 vols. 

-Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 VOl.'s. 


IV. 


Bohn’s Library of French Memoirs. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY AT 3s, 6d. PER VOLUME. 


Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 

containing the Histories of Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII., and of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Bnrgundy. To which la added. 
The Scaodaloos Chronicle, or Secret 


History of Louis XL Portraitr. In 
3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 

Minister to Henry the Great. Portraitr. 
In 4 vols. 


V. 

Bohn’s School and College Series. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD UBBARY. 


Bass’s Complete Greek and English | 

Lexicon to the New Testament. 24. | 

Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks. 

Illusfratrd with Lithographs ami nu¬ 
merous Woodcuts. Br. 

Hew Testament (Ihp) in Greek. 

Grlesbach’s Text, with the various read¬ 


ings of Mill and Sehols at Coot of page, and 
Parallel Refereneea In the margin; also a 
Critical Introduction and Ghronologlral 
Tables. Thn/aosimiles of Ortde Manu- 
taripit. (65C p^ges.) 34.6<i.; w with the 
Lexicon, Ss.. 




A CATALOGUE OF 


n. 

Bohn’s Philological and Philosophical Library. 

UmrOBM WITH THE 8TANDABO LIBBABY, AT 6«, PEE V0LU3IK 
(EXOEPTIHG those MABKEIX OTHEBWISE). 


Hegel’s Leetnres on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. SiititBX, M.A. 

Herodotus, Turner’s (Dawson W.) 

Notes to. With Map, Ao. 

■ ■ Wheelor’s Analysis and 

Sammary of. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Beason. 

Translated by J. M. D. Mbiklkjokn. 

Logic; or, the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Mairaal. By J. Dbvet. 

Lowndes’ BibliograjAer’s Xanual of 

English Literature. New Edition, en¬ 
larged, by U. G. Bohm. Parts 1. to X. (A 


toZ). 31.6d. each. Part XL (the Ap¬ 
pendix Volume). St. Or the 11 parts 
4 rols., half morocco, 2t. 2s. 

Smith's (Archdeacon) Complete Col¬ 

lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

{ Tennemann’s Manual of the History 

I of Philosophy. Continned by J, K. Mobeli.. 

; Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 

' Wheeler’s (W. A., M.A.) Dictionary 

of Names of Pictitious Persons and Places. 

Wright’s (T.) Dictionary of Obsolete 

i and Provincial English. In 3 vols 6f. 

I each; or holt-bound in 1 toL, lOf. tiiZ. 


vn. 

Bohn’s British Classics. 

DNIFOBM WITH THE STANDABD lABBABY, AT 3s. 6(2. PEB VOLI7HE. 


Addison’s Works. With the Notes 
of Bishop Hobd. much additional matter, 
and upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. 
Edited by H. G. Bonn. J'ortraii attd 8 
Atpntvjnpt on SUO. In 6 vols. 

Burke'S Works. In 6 Volumes. 

VoL 1. Vindication of Natrral Society, 
On the Snblime and BeautifOL and 
Political Miflcellanies. 

Vol. 2. French Revolution, Ao. 

Vol. 3. Appeal ftom the New to the 
Old Whigs; the Gaibolic Claims, Ac. 
VoL 4. On the ABalrs of India, and 
Choige against Warren Hastlni^. 

Vol. 6. Gonclurion of Charge anlnst 
Hastinn; on a Kegidde Peace, Ac. 
VoL 6. Hlmilaneons Speeches, Ac. 
With a Qsoeral Indaa. 


Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hast¬ 
ings; and Letters. With Index. In 
2 vols. (torming vola. 7 and 8 of the 
works). 

■' Life. By Prior. New and 
revised EditloiL Portrait. 

Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Wal- 
TBB Soorr. In 7 vote. 

Gibbon’s Boman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Notes; Including, 
in addition to the Anthor's own, those of 
Gnizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo. Neander, 
and other foreign scholars; and an ela¬ 
borate Index. Edited by on Engiish 
Ofanichmaa. In 7 voia. 


vm. 

Bohn’s Bccleslastical Library. 


UNufOBM With the btandabd libbaby. at 5s. PBB VOLTTMS!. 


Eosehius’' Bcelesiastieal Histery. 

WlthNotaa. 

PhiloJndsBus, Works of; the con- 
tMDporary of Josmdins. Tnuislaled by 
C. D. Yonge. In 4 volt. 

Boentes* Eecleslastieal History, in 

eoathmatlon of Eusebius. With the Notes 
ofVsleslas. 
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Sosomen’i Eeelesiastieal History, 

fiora Ajt. 324-440: and the Eocleslastlcai 
1 History of Fhilostorglos. 

; Theodoret and Svagiius. EocUsiits- 

I tical Histories, from aj>. 332 to gjn, 427, 
I and from A.0.431 to AJ>. 844. 



BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


IX, 

|6olin*8 Antiquarian Library. 


NirCBM WITH THl 8TANDABD 

Bede'f EeeleaiuBtieal History, and 

Uie Ai)gIo>Sazon Cbroolclfi. 

Boethius’s Consolation of Philoso¬ 
phy. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 
Metrea, and an Engll^ TranBlation, by 
the Bev. S. Fox. 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. fiySlrUsKitt 
Klli?. In 3 vola. 

Browne’s (Sir niomas) Works. 

J&lited by SuroN WitxiK. In 3 7 ola. 

Vol. 1. The Vulgar Krroni. 

Vol. 3. Beliglo Mrdld, and Oaiden of 
Cyms. 

VoL 3. Um-BnilBl, Tracfat, and Corro- 
spondence. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richard 
of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinaanf, Lord de 
Jolnville. 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A Collec¬ 
tion of Heniarkablc Kpitapha. By 1'. J. 
Fextigbsw, F.Kj3., F.S.A. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi¬ 
bald. Sttwnit Benjamin of IHidola. Man- 
deville. La Brocquiete, and Manndrell; 
all nnabrldged. Edited by Thomas 
Wrioht. 

Ellis’s Early English Hetrical Bo- 

aumces. Keviaed by J. 0. liALUWEiiL. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 

with the Two Gont'nuations; comprising 
Annals of English History to the Reign of 
Edward L 

Giraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 

Works: Topography of Ireland; History 
i of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
throngb Wales; and Description of Wales. 
With Index. Edited hy Taoa. Wbioht. 

Handbook of Proverbs. Comprising 
all Kay’sEngll^ Proverbs,wHh additions; 
hlsTgrelgn I^vetbs; and an Al^diabetlcal 
Index. 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 

toe English, fran toe Roman Invosion to 
Henry IL; with the Acts oi King Stephen. 

Ac. 

Ingulph’e Ghroniele of the Abbey of 

tomrtand, with fha Oonttnnationa by Peter 
of biota and otoer Wrltan. By H. T. 
Hilkt. 


UBBABT, AT 6s. PSB VOLUME. 


Eeightley*B Fairy Mythology. ih>s- 

by CruiMha/nk. * 

Lamb’s Bramatie Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth; Including his Selections from 
the Garrick Plays. 

Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio¬ 

pia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. By 
Bishop Pkbct. With an Abstract of toe 
Eyrbiggla Saga, by Sir Wauthb Soon. 
Edited by J. A, BiiACKwau.. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans¬ 
lation of Maiiiden. Edited by Tm)HAS 
Wkioht. 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle. In 5 

vols. 

Fmsr Shotiox : Roger of Wendover^ 
Flowers of English History, from tbe 
Descent of (he Saxons to a.d. 1^. 
Translated by Dr. Giles. In 2 vols. 
Second Sfxition: Prom 1336 to 12T& 
With Index to the entire W<nk. Hi 
3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers 

of History, especially sneh as relate to the 
affairs of Britain; to A.D. 1301. Translated 
by (J. D. Yongs. In 2 vols. 

Orderieus Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans¬ 
lated with Notes, by T. FoaxmfKB, MJk. 
Ill 4 vols. 

PauU’s CDr. B.) life of Alfred the 

Gn‘at Translated from the German. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. With 
English Tranalationsi and a General Index, 
bringing toe whole into pmUeta, by H. G. 
Bobf. 

Boger De Eoveden’s Annals of Eng¬ 
lish Htetoir; from aj). 732 to a-d. 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Rilkt. In 2 vids. 

Six Old English Chronicles, vie. 
Asser’s Life of Alfred, and the (ffironidea 
of Kthelwerd, Glldas, Nennius, Geolboy 
of Monmouth, and Utchaid of Otaen- 
cester. 

William of Malmesbuzy’f Chrontele 

of toe Kings Of England. Thuslated by 
SHABPa 

Tule-Tide fttoiiei. A CoUection of 
Seandhuviaii Tates and‘lYndltloos. Edited 
by B. THOirrE. 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Z. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 

DHI70BH WITH THE BTANDABD LIBBABT, AT FEB yOLUllB 
(ezoeftinq those UABKED othebwibe). 


AUan'i BatUei of the British Nayy. 
Revised and enlarged. Nvmanm Jim 
Fortraitf. b 3 vols. 

Andersen’s Banish legends and 

Fairy Tales. With many Tales not in any 
other edition. Translatcct by Cabousb 
P iAOHKT. 120 Wood Engravingt. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Fnrioso. In Eng* 
llsh VeTse. By W. 8. Bosk. IVieZve fint 
Engravingt, In 2 vols. 

Beehstein’s Cage and Chamber Birds. 

Indndlng Sweot’s Warblers. Enlarged 
edition, yumeroui jAata. 

All other editions are abridged; 

With the plates coloured. 7s. 6ci. 

Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 

New Slditlon. revised and considerably 
enlarged, both In matter and Plates, In- 
clndlng a Full Acconnt of the Assyrian 
Scolptures recently added to the Nntional 
Oollection. Upviardi qf 300 Engravings. 

Butler’s Hndibras. With Variorum’ 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Hxnbv G. Boim. Jltirty beau- 
tiful fUustnUions. 

——; or, further illustrated with 
62 Oi^iine Portraits. In 2 vols. lOs. 

Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 

Hall. 2i eaquitite Erm-avings <m ftteel, 
from designs by kinuelf, the Lotterpress 
by the BABONsas Dk Carabklla. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some Account of Ava and 
the Baimese, Siam, and Anam. Jfearly 
100 lUustraHons. 

Craik’a (G. L.) Farsnit of Knowledge 

nndar Dlfflcnltles, illustrated by Anec¬ 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edltlom 
WVA numerous Portraits. 

Cmikshank’s Throe Courses and a 
Dessert A Scries of Tales, tatih 60 hu- 
morous Hki^ratians by Oruiksluuik. 

Dante, Trandated by 1. C. Wright, 
M.iL New Edition, carefully revised. 
PostrM and 34 lUustratUms on SteA, 
of ter Flmm/an. 

OUron's History of Christian Art; 

^ Christian loonograpfay. From the 
mMch. Cowards of ISO beoutiAd out* 
UHoXHe/ttvings. 

*4 


! Flaxman’s Lectures on Seulpture. 

EumeroTu JUustrations. 6s. 

Oil Bias, The Adventures of. 24 

Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
I 10 Etchings by Oeorge Cruikshank. C.4. 

I Grimm’s Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 

I man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Kooab Taylor. Numerous 
Woodcuts by Vmikshank. 3s. 6d. 

' Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. Upwards of 160 subjects, beauti- 
fully engraved in facsimile, with Intro¬ 
duction and Uescriptlona by the late 
Fb-vrcis Dopcr and Dr. T. F. Dinniw. 
2 vols. In 1. 7s. 6d. 

Howitt’s (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 

of tho Seasons. Embodying Ibe whole (f 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings. 

-(Mary and William) Stones 

of English and Foreign Life. Twenty beau¬ 
tiful Engravings, 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Upuurds of 100 fine Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tluD, with lai ge additions. Numerous fine 
Woodcuts of ter Harvey, Bewick, and (tkers. 

———; or, with the addition of 34 
highly-finished Steel Engravings, 'is. 6d. 

! Bang’s Natural History of Precious 

Stones, and of the Precious Aletals. Wiih 
nimerous lUustrabUms. Price 6r. 

-Natural History of Gems 

or Decorative Ston‘’8. Pively Rlustraid. 

Gs. 

-Handbook of Engraved Goms. 

Fimly JUustrattd. es. 

Utto’s Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Atka. 24 Maps, beautifuUy engraved on 
Sted, with a Omsultlng Index. '' 

- - -; vrith the maps oolowed, 7s. 6d. 

Erummaeher’i Parables. Translated 
fr«m the German. Party lUuitraiians by 
Clayton, engraved by VcHsieL 

Lindsay’s rLord') Letters on Egypt, 

Edom, and the Holy Land. New Editlor, 
enlarged. Thirty^ia beautfful Bngrav- 
ingt, and 2 Jfapt, 





BOUNDS VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Lodge’s Portraits of IllustrioTU Fer- 

BonajjcB of Great Britain, with Mptnolra. 
Ttao ffunired and Forty Portrait’S, ieau- 
Ilf ally cTtffi nvsd on Sbed. 9 vols, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Tumty-four pago Enfruvings, by Bvrka 
Fosttr and otneri, and a new Portrait, 

" " " " Prose Works, complete. 10 ' 

page Engravimgt by BiiJcet Foder, itc. 

Loudon’s ''Mrs.) Entertaining Natur* ' 
allst. Kcvised by \V. S. Dallas, F.1j.S. ’ 
irtL'i Wftir/y 600 Wtiod'jiils. It. 

Marryat’s Masterman Heady; or, 

The Wreck of the Pacilic. 93 ]]oukuls. ' 
3s. 6d. 

-- Mission; or, Scenes in Af¬ 
rica. (Written ft)r Young JVopIc.) lHus- ' 
trated by GdUert and Dalxifl. 3«. ed. 

-Pirate; and Three Cutters. I 

New Edition, with a Memoir of the > 
Author. With 20 Stoel hyngraving* frtftn 
Bravjings by o. tStanfM. R.A. as. od. ; 

-Privateer’s-Man One Hun- ' 

Years Ago. Right Rugravitigs on 
tiled, ajter Stothard. 3s.tid. ' 

-Settlers in Canada. New ■ 

Pilltlon. 'ffen Hrv Rngravingt by Gilbert ' 
and Dalaid. 3s 6d. 


FTaval and Military Heroes of Chrei t 

Britain; or. Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Record of Brltifih Valoor and ConqneBt 
by Sea and Land, mi every day in the 
year, from the time of William the 
Oonqneror to the Battle of Inkermann. 
By AUdor Jo^a IkM., and lieutenant 
P. H. Nioolab, RJIL Tioenty-four Por^ 
traits, es. 

Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits: 

their Origin, Progresa, Doctrines, and Do* 
signs. Fine Portraits tf I/mla, TAsinis, 
.illrter, Borgia, Aequaoiva, Pert la Ohaisr, 
ar,d Pope Gangan^i. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems. 

HTranslated into English Verse. By various 
hnuds. With a life of the Poet, by 
XtionAs C.\jaPBFXL. With IS Ungravingr. 

Pickering’s History of the Baoes of 

Mon, with on Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man. By 1^. Hall. 
Illustrated by numerous Portraits, 

———; or, tiu'rt the plates oohuredy 

U. 6d. 

An excellent Edition of a work orl- 
glnally published at 3l. 3*. by the 
American Government, r. i-ji 

Pictorial Handbook of Modem Oeo- 

gniphy, on a Popular Plaa 3s. Cd. iUut- 
frated by 150 Pr^a-o^s and SI Maps. 9s. 


Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington 

and the British Armies, steel Rngtuvmgs. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 

Uvea and Works. By DcrfA and yoA- 
TiuaiKBE DK Qdisoy. With 13 hiyidy- 
finished Engravings on Steel. 

Miller’s History of the Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons. Written in a jpopnlar stylo, on Uie 
basis of Sharon Turner. Portrait , 
Alfred, Map of Sasaon Britain, and 12 
elaborate Engravings on Steel. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by James Mohtoohfbt, Todd's 
V erbal Index to aU the Poems, and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes. With 120 Engravings 
by Thov^son and others, from Drawings 
by W. Money. 2 vols. 

. Vol. 1. Fa^lse Lost, complete^ with 
t Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

Vol. 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
Po^m^ with Verbal Index to all the 
Poems. 

MndiO’s British Birds. Revised by 
W. G. L. Mabtiit. F^fty-two Figures and 
7 Pkdes qf SIggt. In 2 vols. 

or, vnth (he plates eohuredt 
is. sd. per vol. 


-; or, with the mops coloured 

Is. 6d. 

Planche's History of British Co3-« 

turn**. Ttliil Edition. With numerous 
H'w-dcids, 5s, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 
Robebt Carruthebb. iWoneroiM JBn- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

. . Homer’s Iliad. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by J. S. Watson, M. A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of FUm- 
man’s Designs, beauiifvtiy engraved by 
Moses (fin tkefidl 6i». lise). 

■ Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

kc., by other translators, inclndlog Chap¬ 
man. and latrodnction and Notes by J. S. 
Watson, U.a. JitoMnan’i Designs bea»> 
tifuUy engraved by Mims. 

Pope’s Lift. Including many of his 
Letters. By RoBxax CAnoTBns. Now 
Edition, revised and eolaiged. lUadra- 
tiont. 

The premding B troll, make a emplda 
asM etegasU edIMms ef Popis Pemeal 
mrks and TranOatienifor SBt 
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A OATALOOUE OF . 


Pottery a&d Pereeloiiiy aad other Ob- 

jecta of Yertn (ft Gnide to thu Knowledge 
of). To wbidi 1ft added on EngraTod Liot 
of ftll the known MftBrke lutd Monograms. 
By Hnttnr G. Bohk. Numerout Mhngrath 
ingt, 

■; or, coloured. 10«. 6d, 
Prout’i (Father) Beliqaes. New 
Edition, revised and largely augmented. 
Twenty-one tpirited EtcMnge by JthcUie. 
Two volnmes in one. ft. 6d. 

Beoreationi in Shooting. By 

“Gnavnir.'' New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 63 Sngraoingt on Wood, after 
Earoey, and 9 Ertyravingt on Steel, oh^fiy 
after A. Ceefper, BJ, 

Bedding’s History and Beseriptiona 

of Wines, Ancient and Modem. 'Twenty 
beautiful Woodcuti. 

Bennie's Insect Arohiteoture. Mw 
Kdition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, MJk. 

Bobinson Cmsoe. With Illustrations 
^ Stothabd and Habvbt. Twelite beai/h 
Wtd Engravingt on Steel, and 74 on 
Wood. 

— ■ ; or, mihout the Sled iilnst ra¬ 

tions, 3t. 6d.’ 

Borne in the Nineteenth Century, 

New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
jniuitrated by 34 fine Steel lingravinae. 
3 vols. 

Bonthey’s life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notea. JUutirated with 64 
JBngravingi. 

Starling’s (Xisi) Noble Deeds of 

. Women; or, Examples of Female Gounge, 
Fortitude, and Virtue, fourteen beaiut(fvl 
Jlhatrations. 

Stuart and Bevett’s Antiquities of 

Athena, and other Monnmenta of Giee^ 
JUuttrated in n SM Fhtet, and nu¬ 
merous Woodeuis, 


Tales of the Genii; or, the Delightfh} 
iMsonft of Horam. Ifumerous Woodcute, 
and 8 Steel Engravings, after StaOuad. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans¬ 
lated into English Spenserian Verse, with 
a Life of the Author. By J. ^ WirriR. 
E^ht Engravings on Sted, and 34 o/n 
Wood, by Thurston. 

Walker’s Uanly Exercises. 0>n> 

tainlng Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing Swimming, Ac. 
New Edition, revised by “ Cbavek." 
Forty-fovr Steel Pkdes, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

Walton's Complete Angler. Edited 
by Kdwahu Jujsit, Esq. To which is 
added on Account of Fishing Stations, Ac., 
by H. G. Bohh. Uptuards of 303 En¬ 
gravings. 

———; or, with 26 addiiional page 
Illustratitm on Steel, 7(. 6<I. 

Wellington, life of. By Ah Old 

SoLDiisB, from the materials of MasweU. 
Eighteen Engravings. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 

bome. 'With Notes by Sir Wiluau Jab^ 
DIMS and Edwabd Jessk, Esq. JUmtrated 
by 40 highly-finished Engravings, 

. - ; or, wi<A ike plates coloured, 

7$.6d. 

Toung, The, Lady’s Book, A Ma¬ 
nual of Elegant ItecreationB, Arts, Sdenoes, 
and Accomplishments; including Geology, 
MineraloCT, Conchology, Botany, Ento¬ 
mology, Ornithology, Gratume, Embroi¬ 
dery, the Escritoire, Arcbety, Riding, 
Music (instrumental and vocal), Dancing, 
Bxerci^ Painting, PhoUigrapby, Ac., Ac. 
Edited by distinguished ProfeesotB. Twelvt 
Hundred Woodeait Illustratims, and seve¬ 
ral fine Engravings on Steel. Is. 6d. 

■; (ff ,cloth gUt, gilt edges, fts. 


Zl, 


Bohn’s Classical Library. 


6s. for ybhinw, eswepting Vwss wuarked othoruiise. 


JBsehylus. Litenlly Traiuilated into 
EngUftb Froae by an Oxonian. 3t. 6d. 

■■ ■ ■ I Appendix to. Ciontaining 
the New Headlngn given in Hermann^ i 
poftflunoona Edition of Maehylua. By ' 
GBoaan BnnoBa MJL 3ft.6d. | 

Anuslanns lEareeUinns. History of , 
RMbs IwanfinDfttintluft to Vahna. Trano* 
lftll|dI)yaO.Tom>,BJL Dble.vaL,7«.6dL ' 
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Antoninus. The Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Anrelins. Translated by 
Gbo. Lomo, M.A. 3«. 6d. 

Apuleios, the Golden Ass; Death of 

Soentes; Florlila; and Dboourse on Magic. 
To wbldi la added a Metrical Version of 
Cnpld and Plqrohe; and Mrs. nghers 
Feyche, Frontispiece, 



BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Ariatophann’ Conudiea. Literally 
Translated, with Motes and Extraots fnHn 
Trere's and other Metrical VeraiODS. by 
VI'. J. Hicku. a vols. 


Cioero on Onttory aiid Onton. By 

J. S. WaTSON, H.A. 


YoL 1. Achamlans, Knights, CHoads, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 

Yol. 2. Lysistiato, IlieEmo]ilioriu7,u;iP, 
Frogs, Eccleslaanste, and Plutos. 

Aristotld'd ‘Etliiei. Literally Trans' 
lated by Arcbdeacon Baowirs, late Gtaiwloal 
Professor of King’s Oollege. 

•- Polities and Economies. 

Translated by E. Walfobd, M.A. i 

' Metaphysics. Literally Trans- ! 
lated. with Nc^tes, Analysis, Examination ; 

S oestions, and Index, by the Rev. Johh i 
. M'Mahon, M. a., and Gold Medallist in 
Metaphysics, T.C.n. I 

-History of Animals. In Ten i 

Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, { 
by Kichakp Cbgsswku., M.A. 

—— Organon; or, Logical Trea¬ 
tises. With Notes, Ac. ByO.F.O'waii.M.A. 

2 Tola, is. ed. each. 

. . Rhetoric and Poetics, Lite¬ 
rally Translated, with Examination Ones' 
tions and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

Atheneens. The Deipnosophists; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned, Translated 
by C. D. YOKOK, BA. 3 vols. 

Ceesar. Complete, with the Alexan¬ 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite' 
rally Translate with Notes. 

Catnllas, TibuUns, and the Yigil of 

Yenns. A Llieral Flxtse Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Yerslons 
Lamb, OHAisosit. and others, ynmtis- 

piAt 

Cicero’s Orations. Literally Trsn»' 
lated by C 1). Yohgb, B.A. In 4 vols. 

Yol. 1. Contains the Orations against 
Yeires, Ac. Portrait. 

YoL 2. CatlUne, Arehlas, Agrarian 
Law. Rablrina, Mnrena, Sylla, Ac. 

YoL 3. Orations for his House, Plandna, 
Sextina, CaeUas, Milo, Ligarins, Ac. 

Yol. 4. Mit^llaneons Orations, and 
Kht-torical Works; with Geneml In- 
dm to the four volomes. 

-on the Nature of the Oods, 

Divination. Fate. Laws, a Kepnblic, Ac. 
Translated by C. D. Tobob, B.A., and 
F. Babhah. 

--Academics, De Pinibus, and 

Tnsciilaa Qaestions. By C. D. YoeniB, 
B.A. With 3k»tch of me Greek Philo- 
so|diy. 

—~ Ofleei, Old itgf, Vrlandah^, 

Solpto's Dream, Fandoxea Ac. Litemlly 
'Dranslated, by R. Sdhonos. 3i. ed. 


Demosthenes' Orations. Translated, 
with Notes, by C Rahk KxmiraDT. In 6 
volnmes. 

Yol. 1. The Olyntblao, Phillppio, and 
other Public Orations. 3s. M 
Vol. 2. On the Crown and on the Em* 
bas^. 

Fob 3. Against liCptlnes, Mldlas, An- 
drotrion, and Axistocrates. 

Fol. 4. Private and otho' Orattona. 

Yol. S. Misoellaneonp Orations. 

Dictionary of Latin (Huotations. In- 
clndlng fToverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
reriijR, and Phrases; and a OoUeotlon of 
above 600 Greek Quotations. With all the 
quantities marknl, A English Translations. 

-, with Index Yerborum. 6s. 

index Verbonim only. Is. 

Diogenes Laertius. Lives and Opin¬ 
ions of the Ancient Philosophers. Tiana- 
liited, with Notes, by C. D. YONOB. 
Epictetus, Translated by George 
Ijono, M.A. [ZYspannp. 

j Euripides. Literally Translated. 2 vols. 

VoL 1. Hecnba, Orestes, Medea, Hlppo- 
I lytus, Alocstls, Bacchie, Herocllcue, 

' toblgenla In Anlide, and Iphlgenia In 

Tauris. 

! Yol. 2. Hercnlos Fnrens, Troades, Ion, 
Aiidn>mache, Snppllants, Helen, 

I Electra, Qyclops, Bhesos. 

j Oreek Anthology. Literally Trans- 
! lated. With Metrical VenloDs by varioo^ 
Authors. 

Greek Bomanoes of HeUodorus, 

Longns, and AchiUes 'Latina. « 

Herodotus. A New and Literal 
TranslaGon, by Hehby Cax7, MAl., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Gallima^us, and Theognls. 
Literally Translated, with Notes, by J, 
Banks, M.A. 

Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated, 
by on OxoNUN. 

■ — ■■■■■■ Odyssey, Hymns, Ac. Lite¬ 
rally TraosUted, by an OxomAJi. 

Horace. Literally Translated, by 
^ABT. Csiefally revised by an Okbiiaii. 
is. id. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutro- 

plns. Literally Translated, with Notes 
, and Index, by J. 8. Watbob. MA. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpida, and Lu- 
dlitu. By L. Evass. MA. With tha 
Metrical Yenion by GIffanL JUVoeMipieoe. 
Uvy. A new and Literal Translation. 
^ Dr. SmiAB and others, in 4 veds. 

Yd. L Oontoins Books 1-A. a 

YoL a Baoks a-'M. 

YcAS. BbakB9T<~a8. 

Y<A 4. Books 8T to the end ; and Indnt. 
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Lneaa't Pharialia. TraoKlated, with 
Notes, by U. T. Bjirt. 

LneretinB. Literally Translated, with 
Notes, by the Rev. J. S. Watsov, M.A. 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Qooo. | 

Martiars Epigrrams, complete. Lite- j 

rally Translated. Each aocompnnlrd by | 
one or more Verse Traaslaiions selected 
flrom tbe Works of Krglish Poets, and 
other soorees. With a copious Index. 
Double volume (660 pages). 7s. 6d. 

Ovid’s Works, complete. Literally 
Translated. 3 vnls. 

Vol. 1. Essti. Trlstta. Kpiatles, &a. 

Vol. a. Metamorphoses. 

VoL 3. Heroldea Art of liove, Sco. 

Pindar. Literally Translated, hy Daw¬ 
son W. TuBHKa, and the Metrical'Verstou 
by Abbaham Moobk. 

Plato’s Works. Translated by the 
Rev. H. Cart and others, tn 6 vola 
Vol. 1. The Apology of Sixsratos, Crlto, 
nuBdo, Oorgias, Protagoras, Pbsedma, 
Tbeffitotua, Kuthypbron, Lysis. 

VoL a. The Republic, Timtens, ACritias. 
Vol. 3. Meno, Eutbydemus, The So¬ 
phist, Statesman, Cratylus, Parme¬ 
nides, and the Baimuet. 

VoL A Pbilebns, Charmldes, Laches, 
The Two Aldbiades, and Ten other 
Dialogues. 

Vol. 6. Tbe Laws. 

Vol. a The Doubtfhl Worka. With 
^ General Index. 

Pialognes, an Analysis and 
Index to. With References to the Trans¬ 
lation in Bohn's Classical Library. By Dr. 
DAT. 

Plautxu’s Comedies. Literally Trans¬ 
lated, with Notes, by H. T. Kiuet, B.A. 

In a vols. 

Plii^B Natural History. Translated, 
yrltb Copious Notes, by the late Jons | 
Boen»CK, M.D., FJt.3., and IL T. Bilkt, i 
BJL. In S vols. I 

Pioperthis, Petroaius, and JTohamieft ! 
Secundus. Uterally Translated, and a«- j 
oon^nied by Poetical Veniona from ! 
various sources. 


i Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 

' Literally 'Translated, with Notes, Ac., by 
J. S. Watson, MJL. In a vols. 

Salliut, Floms, and Velleius Pater- 

cnlus. With Copious Notes, lllograpbl': 1 
Notices, and Index, by J. S. Watsum. 

Sophocles. The Oxford Translatioii 
revised. 

Standard Library Atlas of ClaBsical 

Oeoerraphy. Tuienty-ttoo large ootourfd 
Maps aasording to the latest authorities. 
With a complete Index (acceninuted), 
giving the latitude and longitodo of every 
place named in the Maps. Imp.Svo. 7s.6'/. 

Strabo’s Geography. Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by W, Falconkr, 
M.A., end 11. C. IIav/i.ton, FJsq. With 
Index, giving the Ancient and Mjdem 
Names. In 3 vols. 

Sactonios’ Lives of the Twelve 

Cffsars, and other Works. TbomBon’s 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 
Fobrstbb. 

Tacitus. Literally Translated, with 
Notes. In 2 vols. 

Vol. 1. 'The Annals. 

Vol. 2. 'The History, Germania, Agri- 
cola, Ac. With Index. 

Terence and Fheedrns. By H. T. 
Riley, B.A. 

Theocritus, Bion, Hoschns, and 

Tyrtaeus. By J. Hanks, M,A. With the 
Metrical Veralons of Chapman. 

Thucydides. Literally Tran.s1ated by 
Rev. U. Dale. In 2 vols. 3t. 6<l. each. 

Virgil. Literally Translated by Da¬ 
vidson. New Edition, carofbUy revised. 
3f. ecL 

Xenophon’s Works. In 3 Vols. 

Vol. 1. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. S. Wat. 
BOV, M.A. And a Geographical Com¬ 
mentary, by W. F. AiNBvroBTR, FJS JL 
F.R.OJ5., Ac. 

Vol. 2. Cyropiedla and Hellenics. By 
J. S. WAXBON, M.A., and the Rev. HL 
Dau. 

Vol. 3. Tbe MinOT Works. By J. S. 
Watson, M.A. 


zn. 


Bohn’s Sclerntifio Libraxy. 


Is. per VoIuHM, sm^pting thou marked ofhenuise. 


sad CNbnld’s Comparative 
inmlology. Enlarged by Dr. Wsiama 
tlfmardsitfWO Engravings. 

Novnm Orgaanm and Ad- 

, ywBSWisnt of Learning. Oompleto, with 
by J. Dbvbt, M jl 
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BJair’sChronological Tables, Bevised 

and Enlarged. Comprehending tbe Chro¬ 
nology and ffistoiy of the World, from 
the earliest times. By •!. Wiuooobbx 
R oesB. Donbls Volume. lOs.; or, ball* 
bound, 10s. 6(1 



BOUNDS VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Index of Dates. Comprehending the 
principal Facte in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from, the earliest to 
the present time, alphabetically arranged. 
By J. W. Uosmi. Double Tolome, im ; 
or. half'bonnd, lOi. fid. 

BoUeT’s Manual of Technical Analy< 

BIS. A tinide lor the Testing of Natural 
and Artiilclal Substances. By B.H. Facl, 

' 100 Wood Bngravingt. 

BBIOOEWATEB TBEATZSES.— 

— Bell on the Hand. Its M echa- 
nism and Vital Endowmente as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition Revised. 

——— Kirby on the History»Habits, | 

and Instiuctb of Animals. I'iditod, with 
Notes, by T. Rtmi-b Josks. Numtrvut ' 
Engravings, many of uAuA are addittonal. 

In a vols. 

— ■ Kidd on the Adaptation of j 

External Nature to the Physical Condition | 
of Man. 3«. 6d. 

— Whewell’s Astronomy and 

(tenerul I’liyhica, considered with refer- ' 
once to Natural Theology. Sf. 6d. ' 

--Chalmers on the Adaptation 

of External Nature to tlie Morat and In¬ 
tellectual CoTiatltution of Man. 6(. 


Oolonrs, and their appUcatlan to tha Arts. 
Translated fhnn the French 1^ OBAhtM 
Maarxi,. Only complete Edition, aeveral 
Plates. Or, with an additimal sartas of 
IS Plates in Colours. 1i. Sd. 

Clark’s (Hugh) Zntrodaetion to; 

Heraldry. With nearly 1 noo lUuOrai^i^ ‘ 
18t& Edition. Bevised enlarged by 
PLAHunS, Rouge Croix. Or, wltbul the 
liluBtrations enured, IBs. 

Comte'S Philosophy of the Soiinces. 

By G. H. LxWBa 

Ennemosar’s BQstoiy of Maffie. 

Tranbluti<d by WiLLUH Howm. With 
an Appendix of the most remarlaUe and 
best authenticated Stories of Amtaritlons, 
Dieions, Table-Turning, and IS]^b-Ba|h 
ping. Ac. In 3 vols. 

Handbook of Domestio Medicine. Fo- 

pularly arranged. By Dr. HEBxr Daties. 
700 pages. With complete Index. 

Handbook of Oames. By various 
Amateurs and Professors. OomprlMcg 
treatises on all the principal Games oi 
chance, skill, and mannol dexterity. In 
all, above 40games (the Whist, Draughty 
and liilliards being espedally comprwen- 
sive) limited by if. G. BoaK. JIhw- 
tratid by numerous JHagrams. 


-Prout’s Treatise on Chemis¬ 
try, Meteorotogi’, and Digestion. Edited ■ 
by Ur. J. W. GaiifFiTB. 

-Backland's Geology and 

Mineralogy. 2 vols. 15s. 

" Boget’s Animal and Yege- i 

tabic Physiology. lUrntrcded. In 3 vols. ' 
Cs. each, l 

Carpenter’s (Dr. W. B.'j Zoology. A i 

iSystematic View of the Structure, Habits, | 
iiistincte. and Uses, of the principal Famt- , 
llba of iLio Animal Eiiigdom, and of the | 
cliief forms of Fossil Remains. New edition, j 
revise to the present time, under arrange- | 
niMit with the Author, by W. S. lUiXAs, i 
F.Ii.S. Rlustrated wUh many hundred 
Jine Wood Et^gravings. In 2 vols. 9f . etveh. 

--Mechanical PhUosophy, As¬ 
tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex* 
position. 183 Mash^ims. 

—- — Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. A complete Intro¬ 
duction to the Knowledge of Plants. New 
■ Hdition, revised, under arrangement with 
the Author, by E. LmVKKXSTXB, M.D., Ac. 
SeveridhurndrtdlllvxlratUmmWoo^ Bi. 

-Animal Physiology. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, and in port 
re-written by the Author. C^iiMrai Qf 
300 capital lUuitrations. 6a 

Chevrenl on Colour. CimtainJng the 
Principles of Hamony aat Ooutracl of 


Hogg’s (Jabez Elements of Experi- 

iin iitol and Nalnral Philosophy. Con¬ 
taining Mf.>chiinic8, Pneumaucs, Hydrch 
statics, Hydraalics, Acoustics, Optics, 
Caloric. Electricity, Voltaism, and Mag-^ 
neiism. New Edition, enlarged. Up¬ 
wards of iOO WoMfeutt. 

Hind's Introduction to Astronomy. 

With a Vocabulary, containing an Exphi- * 
nation of all the Terms in present use. 
New Edition, enlarged. Numeroitf Bn- 
graftings. 3$, 6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos; or Sketch of a 

Physical Descriprion at the Universe. 
Translated Iw E. C. Oni and W. A 
Dallas, F.Lii. Pine Portrait, Ip five 
vols. 3». 6d, each; excepting Vob V., 6i. 

*** In this edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt's ailaiytiieal 
Sumniaries snd the passages bltbertosop- 
presbod are included, and new and ooni- 
prehenalve Indices are added. 

— . Travels in America. InSvals. 


• — " ■ Yieuni of Hatore; or, Ooa- 

> templations of the Sublime Pbenonuaia of 
Creation. Translated by E. 0. Otts and 
H.G. Bobs’. A fac-stuole letter from tiie 
Author to the PnbUslMc; trwal|dil<nis <d 
the quotettoBs, and a oomplete mtu. 

Humphrey*! Coin Oolleetim'S' M«- 

K A ixqpnlar Inteodoctiou to tbs 
yafiDiWA JRm^ 

ingt. Uii vcls. ^ : . 
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JMnr «< SiBtaue; 
tlitMthinamecm of 
|St0^ %3 !iH > I M>i »r man. NowImU- 
iW nnlUrinil 


SilXn fufjjlttm* 0 b» Bhii'v TAies. 

llialogittt. C^- 

f)l4o jpi)eMtt(at«te of Ibwwloage, 
/rvnmw$ WatiaOt 

UXower. 

aliUlMailr Monuttl «f JFKdtticol fioODOi^f 

*f Wwifitfapogocto g t*<y . 

^lii 9 f^bjlLV 9 «iw.S 84 Portrafti 

i&*li CO&) €«Bio||^ Exoiir> 

Xrieof w^oal Dd<- 
inw N«« BAKhn% by T. Burhpx 
Xnm B)4 inmenm tecmt^tg «»- 
vaHrii fmima9t0idn dtOofieai Map 

v ^m'o x '. ICedaU «E Or0wU0it; or, 
UnT tAMO* la QooiOCT and the &tQd\ 
otOtgwic Baowtau tBWdlag Qcological 
A a mw O M '- BdltloB, Kvlaed. o»- 
imwral hmdrtdbMf 
i^1 W p<w rtfc laanrik,?* ftloadi 

sad thoir 
TMd|IO0l. 4a BlottiMod Hoodbook to 
flto Oi^Ndfl BMoafoi to tfaa Britlbh Mv 
M«Mk> Jfi0mmw»$Xit^fravint« 6$ 

IffUpfyiB «f Ooology; or, s 
♦ iiMdltot SOl^Uoa of Oeolo^Qti Flie- 
ftwpMMC So# CdlttoBi MgfDmitiedlyT 
ltarnntoJtoaisB<alS CtUmredGfuAofitai 
JMO V S^tmd, jPtoOM and naorfy 300 
ftwwffltf Wbadiwiffc In8TOlB,TbM each 

ICb$f|d^ OotWB* Of Obew, Beuig 

^ liktdMtF and beat Qamw pliyBd by 
W 4anri0M> OfaamnlOB, with Bamano- 
Id Aaaljrtiiqal wtto» 

Itorfratf «Hl Meia^ 

Our tbb iMoast aoBeetlon 

fSftSiSOT**^*" 

0O<f«tWQtt>, 

Moiorv 
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B0]mv*i¥!s^71a3ik8,SBdMaa; md 
KabeO'a S^tcbaa from tto Mtoeral {vlng> 
don Iraaslatfld by A. Hkbtbxt, b 1 *i 
COavredMt^<^fke QtaprapAg <(f Flants 

8ttitb*i Fyo> Goology and 8eni- 

tore, or, Toe lUlatloD between the H ty 
Scriytoiea and Geological bdence 

Staiiloy*i QUfiiflod Synopau of the 
Prtoctoal Patoton of the Itotoh and Fin, 
B^Sdboob 

ftaimfoa’ii OheM-plajer's Handbook. 

JfmwroM lhagragnt 

Obese Praxis. A Supplement 
to the Gbew-playePa Handbook Con 
tadeteg all the most important moden 
SinproTementa to the Openings lllustrati 1 
by actual Games, a reTised Code ot Cheha 
Laws, and a betection of Mr Morphy i 
Gamea to England and France 6s 

— ■■'• GheBS>player s Companion 
Oompilstog a new Treatise on 0 Mb C 
lection of Match Games, and a beleclioi 
of Origtoal Probleira 

. . Chess Tonnuunent of 1851 

Numerous JUuitratumi 
Fnnolples of Ghemutry, exemplified 
tn a wrlesof simple exp^menta Uh 1 
upon the German work of Professor Stock- 
HasDT and Fdtted by 0 W Hkato> 
Profesbor of Chemistry at Charing Cium 
H ospital Uptmrdt of 370 JUiutraiumt 

Stookhardt’s Aiffumltoral Ghemutry; 
or Chemical Field Leetarsa. Addressed to 
Farmers fnuiBlated with Notes, bv 
Pintesser HarraBT FRS To which li 
aidded, a Fliper on liqtud Maniue, ly 
J J MB 0 BI,£«q 

Vre*s (Dr A.) Cotton Mann&otoro 
of Gnat Brltidn lystematlcally Inreeti* 
ttted, with an totrodnetoiy new of iu 
oompHnttve state In Foreign Goontne 
Ifsir Edition, tevlssd sod completed to 
(he present time, hyP HSnoioimci. One 
kwdndemiJfi^IUeiitndumt iaivol” 

-ndLMphyfBTlEannfitctares; 

or. An Exposition of the Fsctorjl^ ^tcpi 
odGTsotBntato. New fid^ continued to the 
l^l^«Baalqrf.L.8a(wun«. it bd 


XtBk 


Holm's Obefl^ StriiAa 

K MM 4m Mtt 

iMNhMT^ie^ 


Mtnssttonaof land Msiwnlay.ty the late 
irM&NIDnaift.l^ , wfthftirtiier additions 
OnoKou Ctoieonbsf sejhK Ah- 

:4IIn 9I*A ttSeohkdeth soi 
fDr. W. lA SbwdoliMfT 







